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Tb£  period  oi  Keats's  poetical  production  was  so  brief,  and  he  leaped  bo  quickly 
into  the  possession  of  his  poetical  powers,  that  almost  any  arrangetnent  of  his 
works,  which  was  orderly,  would  serve.  Yet  since  Keats  has  left  in  all  but  a  very 
few  cases  indication  of  the  date  of  composition,  and  since  even  delicate  intimations 
of  poetic  growth  in  the  case  of  so  rare  a  genius  are  worth  attention*  I  liave  endeav* 
ored  to  make  the  arrangement  as  nearly  chronological  as  the  evidence,  chiefly 
obtainable  from  Keats's  letters,  will  perniiL  The  head-notes  disclose  all  instances 
where  I  have  had  to  fall  back  on  conjecture.  The  adoption  of  this  order  has  com- 
pelled me  to  disregard  the  gronping  of  the  volames  published  by  Keats  and  the 
posthumous  publication  by  editors,  but  lor  the  information  of  students  a  hiblio- 
graphical  note,  setting  forth  tlie  historical  order  of  publication,  is  given  in  the 
Appendix* 

The  text  of  the  poems  published  in  Keats's  three  volumes  has  been  carefully 
collated  with  copies  of  the  iirst  editions.     I  am  indebted  to  Mr,  F.  IL  Duy  for  the 
Lopportnnity  of  using  the  volumes  of  1817  and  1820,  and  to  CoL  T.  W.  Higgin- 
bon  for  Endymion*     In  reprinting  the  postliumous  poems  I  have  followed  some- 
bimes  Lord  Houghton  in  the  tilfc^  Letters  and  LUerar^  Jlemairis  of  John  Keats^ 
^Iii>ndoii.   1848,  and  the  same   editor's  AMine   edition   of  1876,  sometimes   Mr. 
Sidney  Colvin  in  his  Letters  of  John  Keuts,  London,  1891,   where  so  many  of 
the  poems  are  taken  from  Keafca's  own  copy,  and  sometimes  the  text  given  by 
Mr.  H.  Buxton  Forman  in  his  careful  four  volume  edition,  London,  188^3.     Tiiere 
pre  a  good  many  manuscripts,  and  these,  together  with  the  printed  verses,  have 
b  variety  of  readings.     All  variations  of  consequence  are  noted  in  the  Appendix ; 
Hwafi  beyond  the  scope  of  this  series  to  give  every  minute  alteration.     For  an  ex- 
Kaostive  statement,  the  curious  student  is  referred  to  the  invaluable   edition  by 
Mr.  Forman.     I  have  not  deemed  it  indispensable  to  follow  scrupulously  the  spell- 
ing and  punctuation  even  of  the  poems  whose  publication  was  supervised  by  Keats, 
but  I  have  not  wilfully  departed  from  either  in  accordance  with  any  mere  change 
of  fashion  :  the  spelling  conforms  to  the   accepted  spelling  of  Keats *s  May ;  the 
Lcapitalization  is  somewhat  modified ;  the  punctuation  is  studied  with  reference  to 
rihe  legibility  of  the  passiige. 

For  the  prefatory  notes  I  have  been  mainly  indebted  to  Keats*s  letters,  and  have 
eiideavoredf  as  far  as  possible,  to  put  tlie  reader  in  possession  of  such  light  as 
Kettts  himself  throws  on  his  composition.  I  have  also,  in"  pursuance  of  the  plan 
adopted  for  tne  arrangement  of  the  poems,  indicated  in  each  instance  the  date, 
exactly  or  approximately.  In  accordance  with  the  general  scheme  of  the  Cam* 
bridge  editions,  these  prefatory  notes  are  rarely  critical ;  they  are  designed  to  be 
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rather  historical  and  bibliographical.  In  the  preparation  of  these  notes,  as  also  of 
the  Notes  and  Illastrations  in  the  Appendix,  I  mast  again  acknowledge  my  great 
indebtedness  to  Mr.  Forman. 

In  undertaking  to  assemble  Keats's  Complete  Poetical  Worksy  I  have  been 
aware  that  I  was  including  some  things  which  neither  Keats  nor  any  one  else 
would  call  poeticaL  Yet  besides  the  contribution  which  verse  makes  to  beauty, 
there  is  also  the  light  which  it  throws  on  the  poetical  mind  and  character.  And 
since  the  volume  of  Keats's  production  is  not  large,  and  much  of  his  posthumous 
poetry  is  rightly  classed  with  his  own  acknowledged  work,  it  seemed  best  to  g^ive 
everything,  but  to  make  the  natural  discrimination  between  the  poetry  in  the  body 
of  the  volume  and  that  which  follows  in  the  division,  Supplementary  Verse.  The 
personality  of  Keats  is  so  vivid,  that  just  as  his  friends  in  his  lifetime  and  after 
his  death  carefully  garnered  every  scrap  which  he  wrote,  so  the  friends  created 
by  his  life  and  his  poetry  may  be  trusted  to  know  what  his  imperishable  verse  is, 
and  yet  will  handle  affectionately  even  the  toys  he  played  with. 

Although  I  have  endeavored  to  draw  from  Keats's  letters  such  passages  as  throw 
direct  light  on  his  poetry,  there  yet  remains  an  undefined  scholia  in  the  whole  body 
of  his  familiar  correspondence.  No  attentive  reader  of  Keats's  letters  will  fail 
to  find  in  these  unstudied,  spontaneous  expressions  of  the  poet's  mind  a  lambent 
light  playing  all  over  the  surface  of  his  poetry,  and  therefore  it  is  not  a  wide 
departure  from  the  scheme  of  this  series  of  poets  to  include,  in  the  same  volume 
with  Keats's  poems,  a  collection  also  of  his  letters.  This  collection  is  complete, 
though  one  or  two  brief  notes  will  not  be  found  here,  because  already  printed  in 
the  headings  to  poems.  I  have  been  dependent  for  the  text  mainly  upon  Mr. 
Colvin,  supplemented  by  the  minute  garnering  of  Mr.  Forman.  I  have  to  thank 
Mr.  John  Gilmer  Speed  for  his  courtesy  in  permitting  the  use  of  letters  which 
he  derived  from  the  papers  of  his  grandfather,  Greorge  Keats. 

Oambiudoe,  August,  1899. 
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JoHK  Keats  was  born  in  Fiusbiirj^  London,  on  either  the  29th  or  the  Slst  of 
October,  1795*  He  died  in  an  apartment  overlooking  the  Piazza  di  Spag^a, 
Rome,  February  23,  1821.  Thus  his  life  was  a  brief  span  of  a  few  months  more 
ihsLn  twenty-five  years,  and  as  his  first  acknowledged  verses  were  written  in  the 
aatumn  of  1813,  and  his  last  sonnet  was  composed  in  the  autumn  of  1820,  his 
poetical  career  was  seven  years  long.  Within  that  time  he  composed  the  verses 
included  in  this  volume,  yet  by  far  the  largest  portion  may  he  referred  to  tlie  three 
jears  1818-1820,  and  if  one  distilled  the  whole,  the  precious  deposit  would  be  but 
m  few  hundred  lines.  For  all  that^  perhaps  because  of  it,  and  because  Keats  with 
his  warm  ho  man  passion  wrote  what  is  almost  an  autobiography  in  his  letters,  we 
are  able  to  get  a  tolerably  clear  notion  of  his  early  training  and  itssociations,  and 
to  follow  quite  closely  the  development  of  his  nature  after  he  began  to  devote  him- 
self to  poetry* 

His  father,  Thomas  Keats,  was  not  a  Londoner  by  birth,  but  came  from  the 
eoontry  to  the  town  early^  and  was  head  hostler  in  a  livery  stahle  before  he  was 
twenty.  He  married  Frances  Jennings,  the  daughter  of  his  master,  who  thereupon 
retired  from  business,  leaving  it  in  the  hands  of  his  son-in-law-  The  young  couple 
lived  over  the  stable  at  first,  but  when  their  family  increased,  they  removed  to  a 
house  in  the  neighborhood.  John  Keats  was  the  first  born.  He  had  two  brothers 
ftnd  ft  atHter  who  grew  to  maturity.  George  Keats  was  sixteen  montlis  his  junior ; 
Thomas  was  four  years  younger,  and  Fanny,  who  was  born  in  1803,  was  a  girl  of 
t/tn  when  John  Keats  was  making  his  first  serious  ventures  in  poetry. 

The  little  that  is  known  of  Keats' s  parents  is  yet  sufficient  to  show  them  persons 
of  generous  qualities  and  lively  tcnjperameiit.  They  were  prosperous  in  their 
lives,  and  meant  to  better  the  condition  of  their  children,  so  they  sent  the  boys  to 
good  schools.  The  father  died  when  John  Keats  was  in  his  tenth  year,  and  his 
mother  shortly  after  married  a  man  who  appears  to  have  been  her  husband's  euc- 
oeflBor  Id  business  as  well  as  in  affections,  but  the  marriage  proved  an  unhappy 
one;  there  was  a  separation,  and  the  stepfather  scarcely  came  into  the  boy's  life  to 
affect  him  for  good  or  for  ill  He  was  still  a  schoohboy,  not  yet  fifteen*  when 
his  mother  died,  and  he  grieved  for  her  with  the  force  of  a  passionate  nature  that 
tliroagh  a  short  life  was  to  find  various  modes  of  expressing  its  keen  sensibility. 

As  Keats  went  early  to  school,  the  influences  which  came  most  forcibly  into  his 
b<»yhood  were  from  his  hrothers  and  schoolmates-  Tom,  the  youngest  brother,  was 
always  fmil.  George,  who  was  nearer  John's  age,  was  like  him  in  spirit  and  more 
robmt.  His  recollections  of  his  brothers,  written  after  both  Tom  and  John  had 
Hedt  Are  frank  enough  t^  make  the  relation  undoubtedly  truthful :  — 
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'  I  loved  him  [John]  from  boyhood,  even  when  he  wronged  me,  for  the  good- 
ness of  hb  heart  and  the  nobleness  of  his  spirit.  Before  we  left  school  we  qoar- 
relied  often,  and  fought  fiercely,  and  I  can  safely  say  and  my  schoolfellows  will 
bear  witness,  that  John's  temper  was  the  cause  of  all,  stiU  we  were  more  attached 
than  brothers  ever  are.  From  the  time  we  were  boys  at  school,  where  we  loved, 
jangled  and  fought  alternately,  until  we  separated  in  1818, 1  in  a  great  measure 
relieved  him  by  continual  sympathy,  explanation  and  inexhaustible  spirits  and 
good  humor,  from  many  a  bitter  fit  of  hjrpochondriasm.  He  avoided  teasing  any 
one  with  his  miseries  but  Tom  and  mys^,  and  often  asked  our  forgiveness ;  vent- 
ing and  discussing  them  gave  him  relief.' 

The  school  which  the  boys  attended  was  kept  by  the  Rev.  John  Clarke  at  En- 
field, and  a  son  of  Mr.  Clarke  was  Charles  Cowden  Clarke,  the  'ever  yoong- 
hearted '  as  his  happy-natured  wife  calls  him,  who  was  seven  or  eight  years  the 
senior  of  John  Keats,  but  became  his  intimate  friend  and  remained  such  throagh 
his  life.  Clarke's  own  reminiscence  of  his  friend  seems  to  fill  out  Greorge  Keats's 
sketch :  — 

*•  He  was  a  favorite  with  alL  Not  the  less  beloved  was  he  for  having  a  highly 
pugnacious  spirit,  which  when  roused  was  one  of  the  most  picturesque  exhibitions . 
—  off  the  stage  —  I  ever  saw.  .  .  .  His  passion  at  times  was  almost  nngovemar 
ble ;  and  his  brother  George,  being  considerably  the  taller  and  stronger,  used  fre- 
quently to  hold  him  down  by  main  force,  laughing  when  John  was  in  one  of  his 
moods,  and  was  endeavoring  to  beat  him.  It  was  all,  however,  a  wisp-of-straw 
conflagration ;  for  he  had  an  intensely  tender  affection  for  his  brothers,  and  proved 
it  upon  the  most  trying  occasions.  He  was  not  merely  the  favorite  of  all,  like  a 
pet  prize-fighter,  for  his  terrier  courage ;  but  his  highmindedness,  his  utter  uncon- 
sciousness of  a  mean  motive,  his  placability,  his  generosity,  wrought  so  general  a 
feeling  in  his  behalf  that  I  never  heard  a  word  of  disapproval  from  any  one,  supe- 
rior or  equal,  who  had  known  him.' 

The  reader  will  look  in  vain  for  any  sig^  of  a  polemic  nature  in  Keats's  verse, 
but  it  is  easy  enough  to  find  witness  to  his  moodiness,  as  in  such  a  sonnet  as  that 
beginning :  — 

*  Why  did  I  laugh  to-night  ?     No  voice  will  tell,* 

and  of  the  ungovernable  passion  there  is  evidence  enough  in  his  later  life,  though 
it  took  then  another  form.  Yet  the  bojrish  impulsiveness  wluch  had  its  rude  ex- 
pression in  animal  spirits  turned  in  youth  into  a  headlong  eagerness  for  books 
before,  during,  and  after  school  hours.  According  to  Charles  Cowden  Clarke  he 
won  all  the  literature  prizes  of  the  school,  and  took  upon  himself  for  fun  the  trans- 
lation of  the  entire  iBneid  into  prose.  He  read  voraciously,  and  the  same  friend 
says :  ^  In  my  mind's  eye  I  now  see  him  at  supper,  sitting  back  on  the  form  from 
ttie  table,  holding  the  folio  volume  of  Burnet's  History  of  his  Own  Time  between 
himself  and  the  table,  eating  his  meal  from  behind  it.  This  work,  and  Leigh 
Hunt's  Examiner  J  which  my  father  took  in,  and  I  used  to  lend  to  Keats  —  no 


dooH  laid  the  foundation  of  hia  love  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.'  Still  more 
definite  in  its  relation  to  his  art  was  the  intlraate  acquaintance  he  then  formed  with 
Taoke's  Pantheon  and  Lenipriere'a  Dktlomtrtj, 

The  death  of  Keata*s  mother  brought  an  inteiruption  to  hia  schooling.  The 
grandmother,  who  was  still  living,  creattnl  a  trust  for  the  benefit:  of  the  Keats  cliil- 
dren*  and  committed  its  care  to  two  guardians,  one  of  whom*  Mr,  Richard  Abbey* 
vas  the  active  trustee,  and  though  the  fund  seenis  to  have  been  reasonably  suffi* 
cient  to  protect  the  young  people  against  the  ordinary  demands  for  a  living,  both 
John  and  George  Keats  seem  always  to  have  heen  sorely  pinched  for  means,  Mr, 
Abbey  at  once  removed  John  Keats  from  school  and  harl  him  apprenticed  to  a 
surgeon,  Mr,  Hammond,  for  a  term  of  live  yeai^.  Mr*  Hammond  lived  at  Edmon* 
tan,  not  far  from  Enfield,  and  Keats  wfis  wont  to  walk  over  to  the  Clarkes*  once  a 
week  or  oftener  to  see  his  friends  and  borrow  hooks* 

He  was  just  fifteen  when  he  began  thus  to  equip  himself  for  a  place  in  the  worlds 
and  for  a  little  more  than  five  years  he  was  in  training  for  the  practice  of  medicine 
and  surgery.  His  apprenticeship  to  Mr»  Hammond  did  not  last  as  long  aa  this,  for 
ilje  indentures  were  cancelled  about  a  year  before  the  term  expired,  hut  Keats  then 
went  up  to  London  to  continue  his  studies  at  St*  Thomas's  and  Gtiy's  hospitals. 
He  passed  with  credit  his  ex  am  in  at  ion  as  licentiate  at  Apothecaries'  Hall^  July  26, 
1815,  and  received  an  appointment  at  Guy's  in  tlie  March  following.  It  does  not 
appear  exactly  when  he  abandoned  his  profession,  it  may  be  said,  with  some 
Unth,  that  he  never  actually  abandoned  it  in  intention ;  he  held  it  in  reserve  as 
ft  possible  resort,  but  it  seems  doubtful  if  lie  ever  took  up  the  practice  for- 
mally outside  the  walls  of  the  hospitid.  Once  when  his  friend  Charles  Cowden 
Clarke  asked  hitn  about  his  attitude  toward  his  profession,  he  expressed  his  gi'ave 
doabt  if  he  should  go  on  with  it.  *  The  other  day,'  he  |aid  to  him,  'during 
Uie  lecture,  there  came  a  sunbeam  into  the  room,  and  with  it  a  wlude  troop  of 
ereatores  floating  in  the  ray ;  and  I  was  off  with  them  to  Oberon  and  fairy  land/ 
*My  last  operation/  he  told  another  man,  *•  was  the  opening  of  a  man's  temporal 
artery.  I  did  it  with  tlie  utmost  nicety,  but  reflecting  on  what  parsed  through  my 
niind  at  the  time,  uky  dexterity  seemed  a  miracle,  and  I  never  took  up  the  lancet 
again.* 

It  may  be  assumed  that  not  later  than  the  summer  of  1816,  when  Keats  waa 
approaching  his  tnajorityf  he  laid  aside  his  instrnments,  never  to  resume  them.  It 
tt  not  easy  to  reckon  the  contribution  which  tliese  years  of  study  and  of  brief 
practice  in  the  medical  art  made  to  his  intellectual,  much  less  to  his  poetical 
development.  With  his  active  mind  he  no  doubt  appropriated  some  facts  —  per- 
tiapi  we  owe  to  his  studies  some  lines  in  his  verse,  as  that  in  ^  Isabella^'  where  in 
describing  the  Ceylon  diver  contributing  to  the  brothers'  wealtli,  he  says  :  — 


'For  them  his  eara  giudi'd  blood ; 


% 


but  it  Is  more  probable  that,  like  many  another  young  student,  he  went  through  his 
with  sufficient  fidelity  to  secure  proper  credit,  but  without  any  of  that  devo- 
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lion  wliioh  is  the  only  real  *  learning  hy  heftrt'  It  b  more  to  the  purpose  that 
fliiriti)^  ili6  years  in  which  ha  was  forming  his  mental  habits,  he  was  steadied  hy 
iiilt'lluQtual  oxeixnao  white  he  was  obeying  instinctively  the  voice  which  was  calling 
hitn  more  ami  iiuire  loudly. 

Tho  act ti III  ri}ci>i*d  of  his  poetry  up  to  this  date  of  the  summer  of  1816  is  not 
cxit^nwivis  hut  il  in  iudietitive  of  hh  growing  power,  of  hie  ttinln-  in  reading  and 
ohiDrvutioUf  of  hin  coiupiinion»hip,  and  most  notably  of  his  consciousness  of  the 
pcMttic  npiriu  Along  with  a  few  pieces  like  the  lines  *  To  Some  Ladies,*  which 
show  liow  little  skill  he  had  in  making  poetry  a  mere  parlor  maid,  there  are  poema 
which  show  how  he  was  struggling  to  do  what  other  poets  have  done,  as  the  lines 
*To  !lo[M'j  *  and  the  *  Ode  '  and  *  Hymn  to  A]>ollo/  The  lines  *To  Hope/  with  all 
tboir  formal  use  of  poetic  conventions,,  have  an  interest  from  the  attempt  he  makes 
at  using  the  iiisliurneut  he  most  highly  valued  in  expressing  his  owii  nujods  and  that 
yonthi  id  fervor  which  found  a  suhurban  Hampden  in  Leigh  liunt.  His  friendship 
with  Hunt  was  in  part  founded  on  an  admiration  for  the  political  hissing  which 
Hunt  and  ]m  friends  kept  up,  and  which  was  translated  hy  his  own  independence 
of  sjiirit  into  a  valiant  revolutionary  80und,  but  more  on  an  appreciation  of  Hunt^s 
good  taste  in  literature,  his  enjoyment  of  the  Elizabethans  and  Milton,  and  Ids 
literary  temper.  Hunt  was  more  of  a  public  figure  than  Clarke  or  Reynolds* 
JameH  Rice,  Mathew,  or  any  other  of  Keats's  chosen  companions^  but  the  basis  of 
Keats's  friendship,  apart  from  his  brothers,  was  a  community  of  literary  taste 
more  even  than  of  literary  production.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  get  such  glimpses  as 
we  do  of  this  coterie  exchanging  books,  revelling  in  their  discovery  of  great  authors 
who  had  been  wrapped  in  the  cerecloth  of  an  antique  sj>eech*  and  celebrating  their 
own  admiration  of  these  bards  that  '  gild  the  lapses  of  time/  It  was  not  the 
Eosaminer  tliat  lill^  Eeats's  mind,  it  was  Spenser  and  Milton,  Chapman  and 
Chaucer,  and  when  he  came  away  from  Hunt*s  cottage,  ^  brimful  of  the  friendli- 
ness '  he  there  liad  found,  it  was  of  Lycidaa  and  Petrai'ch  and  Laura  that  he  sang 
as  he  fared  on  foot  in  the  cool  bleak  air*  In  his  *  Epistle  to  George  Felton 
Mathew,'  it  is  poetry  and  the  brotherhood  which  springs  fiom  poetry  that  prompt 
the  expression  of  friendship^  and  there  is  no  prettier  tale  in  literary  friendship 
than  that  which  shows  Keats  and  Clarke  sitting  up  through  the  night  reading 
Chapman's  Homer„  and  Keats  in  the  morning  sending  his  friend  the  well-turned 
sonnet  which  has  been  the  key  that  unlocks  Chapman  to  many  readers. 

These  early  verses  thus  are  full  of  KeaUi's  personal  Idstory,  for  he  was  living  in 
the  land  of  fancy  and  was  rejoicing  In  the  conipaniDnship  of  lovers  of  that  land ; 
but  they  are  also  witnesses  to  the  feeling  which  he  had  for  nature.  It  is  true  the 
fliJiging  of  himself  on  the  grass,  after  being  pent  up  in  the  city,  is  to  read  some 
^debonair  and  gentle  tale  of  love  and  languishment/  and  a  fair  summer*s  eve 
suggests  thoughts  of  Milton^s  fate  and  Sydney *s  bier;  nevertheless,  these  expres- 
sions occur  in  the  constricted  sonnet.  When  Keats  allows  himself  freedom  and 
the  rush  of  spontaneous  emotion,  as  in  the  lines  *  I  stood  tiptoe  upon  a  little  hill/ 
Ihe  reflection  of  nature  in  mythology  aud  poetry  is  merely  incidental  to  the  joyous 
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delight  m  imttire  itaell,  a  delight  bo  genuine  that  it  almost  covers  from  aight  the, 
hsdt  formal,  half  negligent  headroll  of  poetic  suhjects.  Keats  was  born  ahnost 
within  sound  of  Bowbells,  but  his  school  days  and  early  youth  were  spent  in  the 
rural  en viroua  of  Eiilield  and  Eiltuoutoo,  and  he  escaped  often  from  the  city  to 
Hampsteadf  not  merely  for  coinpanionsliipt  but  because  there  the  nightingale  sang, 
and  there  the  walk  in  tlie  woods  or  the  stroll  on  the  heath  brought  him  face  to 
face  with  the  solitude  which  yit4ded  indeed  in  hia  mind  to  pleasant  converse,  yet 
was,  as  he  knew  well,  the  direct  road  to  converse  with  nature.  Perhaps,  in  the 
lines,  *  I  stooi!  tiptoe/  it  is  the  rlose  and  loving  observation  of  nature  which  first 
arrests  one's  attention,  but  a  nearer  scrutiny  quickly  reveals  that  imaginative  ren- 
dering which  lifts  tliese  lines  far  above  the  level  of  descriptive  poetry.  If  in  some 
of  Wordsworth's  sketches  from  nature  written  when  he  was  of  the  same  age  one 
descries  a  prufouader  consciousness  of  human  personality  and  a  deeper  sense  of 
elemental  relations,  one  is  aware  also  of  longer  stretches  of  purely  descriptive 
verse ;  with  Keats  there  is  an  instant  alcliemy  by  which  all  sights  and  sounds  are 
transmuted  luto  the  elements  of  a  poetic  world. 

As  this  poem  goes  on  it  trembles  into  a  half  dreamy  rapture  of  the  poet  away 
from  all  scenes  into  the  world  of  visions,  but  it  is  in  *  Sleep  and  Poetry/  writtett 
apparently  at  about  the  same  time,  that  we  discover  a  more  precise  witness  to  the 
poetic  ideals  now  well  formed  in  Keats *s  mind*  The  poet  placed  this  piece  last  in 
hit  first  printed  volume,  as  if  he  intended  to  make  it  his  personal  apology.  It  is  in 
part  an  impassioned  plea  for  the  freedom  of  imagination  as  against  the  artilices  ol 

tthe  school  of  Pope,  but  even  when  thus  half  formally  reciting  his  creed,  Keata 
■bows  how  little  of  the  dogmatist  there  was  in  his  nature,  how  little  even  of  the 
eritictby  the  careless  wandering  of  his  own  poem,  and  the  unconscious  expression 
of  bis  own  delight  in  everything  tliat  is  beautiful  in  nature  or  art  i  so  that  as  he 
irrites  his  eye  takes  in  the  walls  of  the  room  where  he  lies,  and  he  falls  to  versify- 
_  lug  its  contents.  He  thrills  with  the  consciousness  of  being  a  poet,  and  flushes 
over  the  prospect  of  what  he  may  do,  yet  at  present  what  he  does  is  rather  the 
overflow  of  a  poetic  nature  than  the  studied  product  of  an  artist. 

The  poems  which  precede  'Endymion '  are  many  of  them  chiefly  interesting  for 
the  hints  they  give  thus  of  a  nature  which  was  gatliering  itself  for  a  large  leap* 
They  are,  as  the  rea<ler  will  see,  tentative  excursions  into  the  airy  region,  and  they 
contain  besides  little  witnesses  to  some  of  the  important  compelling  influences  which 
were  forming  Keats  *8  mind.  Thus  the  sonnets  to  Hay  don  illustrate  Keats' s  recog- 
nition of  Wordsworth,  and  also  the  great  impiession  ma<le  upon  him  by  the  intro- 
duction which  Haydon  gave  him  to  Greek  art.  They  bear  evidence,  too,  of  Im 
increasing  study  of  Shakespeare  and  of  his  admiration  for  Milton,  %vho9e  minor 
poeois  seem  at  this  time  to  have  exercised  much  influence  over  his  style.  Hunt^s 
in  floe  nee  can  be  seen  in  the  poems,  but  more  indirectly  than  directly,  for  Hunt 
witli  his  fine  taste  hatl  done  much  to  open  the  way  to  a  return  of  lovers  of  poetry 
to  the  spacious  days  of  Elizabeth.  The  poems  are  sometimes  exercises,  sometimes 
HI (imi nations  of  a  poetic  mind,  and  they  Imve  a  rare  value  to  the  student  of  poetry» 
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Ska  they  disclose  the  mingling  of  great  poetic  tradilioma  with  the  bursts  of  a  poetic 
nature  which  wos  itself  to  add  to  the  stock  of  great  Englieli  verse. 

There  was  about  a  year*8  space  between  Keats*8  abaudoiiment  of  his  profession 
aiid  his  occupation  upon  a  long  and  serious  poem.  The  gronp  in  tliis  volume  enti- 
tled *  Early  Poems  *  gives  the  product  of  that  period.  That  is,  the  pieces  from  *  I 
stood  tiptoe  upon  a  little  hill '  to  the  end  of  the  section  may  be  referred  to  this 
tlnie^  and  the  first  one  may  fairly  he  taken  as  a  sort  of  prologue  to  his  adoption  of 
a  poetical  life.  When  he  was  writing  these  poems  he  was  hving  much  witli  \m 
brothers,  to  whom  he  was  warmly  attached,  and  was  in  a  circle  of  ardent  friends, 
men  and  women.  He  was  an  animated  talker^  with  bursts  of  indignation^  and  a 
prey  somewhat  to  moods  of  depression.  His  appearance  has  been  described  by 
many,  and  is  thiLs  summed  up  by  Mr.  Colvin  :  ^  *  A  small,  handsome,  ardent-looking 
youth  —  the  stature  little  over  live  feet ;  the  figure  compact  and  well  turned,  with 
the  neck  thrust  eagerly  forward,  carrying  a  strong  and  shapely  head  set  off  by 
thickly  clustering  gold-brov^ii  hair;  the  features  powerful,  finished,  and  mobile;  the 
mouth  rich  and  wide,  with  an  expression  at  once  combative  and  sensitive  in  the 
extreme ;  the  forehead  not  high,  but  broad  and  strong ;  the  eyebrows  nobly  arched, 
and  eyes  hasel-brown,  liquid-Bashing,  visibly  inspired  —  '*an  eye  that  had  an  in- 
ward look,  perfectly  divine,  like  a  Delphian  priestesH  who  saw  visions."  ' 

Keats  was  in  Ijondon  and  its  neighborhood  during  most  of  this  year,  but  after 
the  publication  of  his  first  volume  of  poems  he  went  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  later 
to    the  seashore,   and   soon   began  to   occupy   birnself   with    his    serious  labor  of 

*  Endymion.*  Wlnle  he  was  working  upon  this  poem  be  wrote  but  few  verses.  His 
letters^  however,  show  him  immersed  iii  literature  and  the  friendships  which  with 
bim  were  so  identified  with  literature,  and  kept,  moreover,  in  a  state  of  restless- 
ness by  what  in  homely  phrase  may  be  termed  the  growing  pains  of  bis  poetic 
nature.     *I  w*ent   to  the  I^le  of  Weight/  he  writes  to  Leigh  Hunt,  May  10,  1817| 

*  thought  so  much  about  jioetry,  so  long  together,  that  I  could  not  get  to  sleep  at 
night ;  and,  moreover,  I  know  not  how  it  was,  1  coukl  not  get  wliolesome  food. 
By  tills  means,  in  a  week  or  so,  I  became  not  over  capable  in  my  upper  stones, 
and  set  off  pell  mell  for  Margate,  at  least  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  because, 
forsooth,  I  fancied  that  I  should  like  my  old  lodging  here,  and  could  contrive  to 
do  without  trees.  Another  thing,  I  was  too  much  in  solitude  and  consequently  was 
obliged  to  lie  in  contiimal  burning  of  thought,  as  an  ouly  recourse.  However,  Tom 
is  with  me  at  present,  and  we  are  very  comfortable,  .  ,  .  These  last  two  days  I 
have  felt  more  confident.  I  have  asked  myself  so  often  why  I  should  be  a  poet 
more  than  other  men,  seeing  bow  great  a  thing  it  is,  —  how  great  things  are  to  be 
gained  by  it,  what  a  thing  to  be  in  the  mouth  of  Fame.*— that  at  last  the  idea  has 
grown  so  monstrously  beyond  my  seeming  power  of  attainment,  that  the  other  day 
I  nearly  consented  with  myself  to  drop  into  a  Phaethon.  Yet  't  is  a  disgrace  to 
faib  even  in  a  huge  attempt ;  and  at  this  moment  I  drive  the  thought  from  me/ 

These  lines  were  wntten  when  Keats  was  deep  in  *  Endymion,'  and  with  others 
^  Keats  [Men  of  Letters  Series].     By  Sidney  Col  via. 
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ey  intimate  with  some  clearneas  how  seriously  Keats  took  himself,  a.^  the  Baying 
10.  Much  reading  of  great  poetry  had  set  standards  for  him  rather  than  furnished 
models.  It  is  not  diiiieult  to  trace  Keats 's  indebtedness  to  other  poets,  so  far  as 
words  and  turns  of  expression  go,  yet  his  confessed  imitations  show  almost  as  con- 
clusively as  his  original  vei-se  how  incapable  he  was  of  merely  reproducing  out  of 
the  quarries  of  other  poetry  hi^  own  fair  bnildings.  His  was  a  nature  possessed 
af  poetic  power,  yet  fed  more  than  nsual  by  great  poetry.  That  he  should  have 
gone  by  turns  to  ancient  mythology  and  metlifevai  romance  for  his  themes,  and 
have  treated  both  in  a  spirit  of  romance,  was  due  to  a  large  artistic  endowment, 
which  hade  him  see  both  nature  anil  Immanity  as  subjects  for  composition,  furnish- 
ing images  to  he  deliglited  in.  He  was  conscious  of  poetic  genius,  and  never  more 
8o  tlian  wlien  rea*ling  great  poetry*  In  the  presence  of  Shakespeare  and  Spenser 
he  could  exclaim,  *  I  too  am  a  poet/  and  this  was  no  mere  excitement  such  as 
hurries  lesser  men  into  clever  copyings  but  an  exhilaration  which  sent  Ids  pukes 
bounding  as  his  own  conceptions  rose  fair  to  view.  It  was  obedience  to  this 
«tit>ng  impulse  to  produce  a  great  work  of  art  which  led  him  to  sketcli  *  Endymioti ' 
and  try  his  powers  ni>on  an  attack  on  the  veiy  citadel  of  poetic  beauty*  Fame 
wared  a  wreath  before  him,  yet  it  was  not  Fame  but  Poetry  that  really  urged  him 
forwardr  It  is  not  unfair  to  translate  even  a  confession  of  desire  for  fame  into 
an  acknowledgment  of  ('onsciou»  power. 

*  Endymiou  *  was  publi^^hed  in  the  spring  of  1818,  and  Keats's  own  attitude  ioA 
ward  his  work  at  this  time  is  well  expressed  in  the  sonnet  ''When  I  have  fears  Uiatl 
1  may  cease  to  be,*  and  in  that  written  on  sitting  down  to  read  King  Lear  once  I 
again.  The  very  com|jletion  of  his  task  set  free  new  fancies,  and  there  is  a  spon- 
taneity  in  his  occasional  verse  and  in  his  lettei*s  which  witnesses  to  a  rapid  matur- 
ing of  power  and  a  firnmess  of  tread.  The  interesting  letter  to  Reynolds  of  Feb- 
rsAiy  3»  1818,  which  contains  a  spirited  criticism  of  Wordsworth  and  holds  the 
Eohin  Hood  verses,  is  quick  with  gay  strength,  and  shows  the  poet  alert  and  sane. 

The  publication  of  *•  Endyraion '  was  an  important  e^ent  to  Keats  and  his  circle. 
,  earlier  vohime,  the  verses  which  he  had  since  written  and  shown,  and  his  own 
onality,  had  raised  great  expectations  among  his  near  friends  and  the  few  who 
aoold  discern  poetr>'  without  waiting  for  the  poet  to  he  famous ;  and  now  he  was 
flaking  all*  as  it  were,  upon  this  single  throw.  The  book  was  coarsely  and  roughly 
tianfiled  by  the  two  leading  reviews  of  the  day,  Blacknyood's  and  the  Quarterhj. 

iilrism   in   tliose  days  was  far  from   impersonal.     A  poet  was  condemned  or 

hilled,  not  for  his  work,  but  for  his  politics,  the  friends  he  associated  with,  his 
religion,  and  anything  in  his  private  life  which  might  he  known  to  the  reviewer, 
KMits  knew  the  worthlessness  of  murh  of  this  criticism,  but  he  felt  nevertheless 
ii#«iiljr  the  hostility  of  what,  rightly  or  wrongly,  was  looked  upon  fis  the  supreme 
coart  in  the  republic  of  letters. 

tJoder  other  circumstances  he  might  have  felt  this  even  more  keenly,  and  there 
■mears  to  be  evidence  that  he  recurred  afterward  with  bitterness  to  the  attitude 
«l  the  reviews ;  but  just  at  this  time  other  matters  tilled  his  mind.     His  brother, 
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George  Keats,  with  his  wife^  went  to  America  to  try  fortune  in  the  new  world,  and 

Keatd  immediately  afterward  took  a  long^  walking  tour  in  tlie  north  with  his  friend 
Brown.  His  letters  and  tlie  few  poems  of  travel  he  wrote  show  how  ardently  he 
threw  himself  into  this  acqitaintance  with  a  new  phase  of  nature.  But  he  was  to 
pass  through  expenejices  which  entered  more  profoundly  into  life.  In  December 
of  tlie  same  year,  1818,  his  brother  Tom  died.  He  had  heen  his  constant  com- 
panion and  nurse,  and  was  with  him  at  his  death.  Then,  when  his  whole  nature 
was  deeply  stirred »  he  came  to  know  and  ardently  to  love  a  girl  who  by  turns  fas- 
cinated and  repelled  him,  nntil  he  was  completely  eatliralled,  without  apparently 
finding  in  her  the  repose  which  his  restless  nature  needed. 

Keata^s  first  mention  of  Fanny  Brawne  scarcely  prepares  one  for  the  inroads 
made  upon  him  hy  this  personage  during  the  rest  of  his  short  life.  He  went  to 
live  with  his  friend  Brown  after  Tom*8  death,  and  Mrs.  Brawne  became  his  next- 
door  neighbor,  '  She  is  a  very  nice  woman/  he  writes,  *  and  her  daughter  senior 
is  I  think  beautiful  and  elegant,  graceful,  silly,  fashionable  and  sti-ange.  We 
have  a  little  tiff  now  and  then  —  and  she  behaves  a  little  better,  or  I  must  have 
sheered  off/  The  passion  which  he  conceived  for  Miss  Brawne  rapidly  mounted 
into  a  dominant  place,  and  it  is  one  of  the  marks  of  Keats^w  deeper  nature,  not 
disclosed  to  his  friends*  intimate  as  he  was  with  them,  that  for  the  two  years  which 
intervened  before  he  left  England  a  dying  man,  he  carried  this  passion  as  a  sort  of 
vulture  gnawing  at  his  vitals,  concealed  for  the  most  part,  thougli  not  wholly. 
Some  overt  expression  it  foond,  as  in  the  *  Ode  to  Fanny,'  the  *  Lines  to  Fanny/ 
and  the  vei'ses  addressed  to  the  same  person  beginning  i  — 

*  I  cry  yonr  pity  -^^  morey — lore,  ay  Icjve,' 
and  it  may  be  traced,  with  little  doubt,  in  those  poems  which  emphasize  his  moods. 
such  as  the  *  Ode  to  Melancholy  *  and  the  soimet  beginning :  — 

*  Wby  did  1  laugh  to-night  ? ' 
and  that  also  beginning :  — 

*■  The  day  is  ^tie,  and  all  its  sweets  are  pfone.* 

The  letters  contain  infrequent  allusions,  except  of  course  the  posthnmously  pub- 
lished letters  to  the  lady  herself. 

But  with  this  overmastering  passion  to  reckon  with,  the  student  of  Keats  can 
scarcely  avoid  regarding  it  as  strongly  influencing  the  poet's  career  during  his 
remaining  days.  The  turbulent  experience  of  death  and  love  acted  upon  a  physical 
organism  predisposed  to  deeay,  and  soon  it  was  apparent  that  Keats  was  himself 
invaded  by  the  disease  of  consumption »  which  had  wasted  his  brother  Tom,  But 
before  this  ravaging  of  his  powers  set  in,  that  is,  during  the  first  half  oC  1810,  when 
he  was  at  once  deepened  by  sorrow  and  excited  by  love,  he  wrote  that  great  group 
of  poems  which  begins  with  *  The  Eve  of  ^t.  Agnes  *  and  closes  with  *  Lamia** 
If  one  takes  as  in  some  respects  the  high-water  mark  of  his  genius  the  mystic  *  La 
Belle  Dame  sans  merci,^  it  is  not  perhaps  too  speculative  a  judgment  which  sees 
the  keenest  anguish   of  a  passionate  soul   transmuted  into  terms  of  impersonal 
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poesy.     There  is  no  hectic  flash  about  the  poetry  of  tbb  half  year,  but  an  increas- 
hag  firmness  of  touch  and  rkh,  yet  reserved  imagination. 

But  great  as  his  products  were,  he  had  not  found  his  public,  and  the  little 
property  he  had  was  slipping  away^  so  that  he  was  confronted  by  tlie  fear  of  pov- 
erty as  liis  weakness  grew  upon  him*  Nothing'  seemed  to  go  well  with  him ;  hia 
love  affair  brought  bim  little  else  than  ex«];ui8ite  pain.  It  is  probable  that  on 
Keats*s  &ide  the  pride  which  was  so  dominant  a  chord  in  his  nature  forbade  a  man 
who  could  scarce  support  himself  and  felt  the  damp  dews  of  decline  chilling  his 
vitality  from  seeking  refuge  in  marriage  with  a  girl  who  was  in  happier  circum- 
Itance  than  he.  He  tried  to  turn  his  gifts  into  money  by  aiming  at  fortune  with 
a  play  for  the  popular  stage.  He  tried  his  hand  at  xvork  for  the  periodicals.  He 
even  considered  the  possibility  of  returning  to  liis  profession  of  surgery  for  a  liveli- 
hood. But  all  tliese  projects  failed  him,  and  he  turned  with  an  almost  savage  and 
certainly  sardonic  humor  to  a  scheme  for  flinging  at  tlie  head  of  the  public  a  popular 
poem.  *  The  Cap  and  Bella '  is  a  melancholy  example  of  what  a  great  poet  can 
produce  who  la  consumed  by  a  hopeless  passion  and  w^asted  by  disease. 

Keats  clung  to  bis  friends  and  wrote  affectionate  letters  to  his  family.  His 
brother  George  came  over  from  America  on  a  brief  business  visit,  and  was  die- 
Inrbed  to  And  John  so  altered  ;  and  scarcely  bad  George  returned  in  January. 
1820,  than  the  poet  had  a  sharp  attack  with  loss  of  blood.  He  rallied  af«  the 
»pring  came  on,  and  early  in  the  summer  saw  to  the  publication  of  Ids  last  volume* 
containing  *  Hyperion,  Isabella,  The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes»  Lamia,'  and  tlie  *  Odes/  per- 
lUkps  the  most  precious  cargo  carried  in  a  vessel  of  this  size  in  English  literature  in 
this  oentury, 

A  month  after  the  publication  of  the  volunie  he  was  writing  to  Shelley,  who  had 
tent  him  an  invitation  to  visit  him  in  Pisa:  'There  is  no  doubt  that  an  Knglisb 
winter  would  put  an  end  to  me,  and  do  so  in  a  lingering,  hateful  manner.  There- 
fore,  I  must  either  voyage  or  journey  to  Italy^  as  a  soldier  marches  up  to  a  battery.' 
In  September  be  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  his  cheerful  and  steadfast  friqnd 
Severn  the  artist,  and  they  took  passage  for  Naples.  It  was  when  they  wep^ 
detained  by  winds  off  the  coast  of  England  that  Kt^ats  wrote  his  last  sonnet,  with 
its  reiled  homage  to  Fanny  Brawn e,  and  in  Naples  Harbor  he  wrote  to  Mrs. 
Brawne  in  a  feverish  mood :  *  I  dare  not  fix  my  mind  upon  Fannyi  I  have  not 
dared  to  think  of  her.  The  only  comfort  I  liave  had  that  way  has  been  in  think- 
ins;  for  houi's  together  of  having  the  knife  she  gave  me  put  in  a  silver  case^ — 
ll*e  Imir  in  a  locket — and  the  pocket-book  in  a  gold  net.  Show^  her  this,  I  dare 
cay  no  more.*  And  then  there  is  the  letter  to  Brown,  with  its  agony  of  separation, 
IB  which  he  gives  way  to  the  torment  of  his  love,  witli  despair  written  in  every  line* 
\It  i»  dimciill  to^y  as  one  thinks  of  Keats's  ashes  whether  the  fire  of  passioi 
Ibe  tire  of  physical  consumption  had  most  to  do  with  causing  them. 

It  WAS  in  November,  3820,  that  the  traveJlers  reached  Rome,  and  for  a  little 

vliile  Keats  could  take  short  strolls  on  the  Fincian  Hill ;   but  the  fatal  disease  was 

ig  rapid  progress,  and  on  the  22d  of  February,  1821,  he  died,  and  three  days 
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later  he  was  baried  in  the  Phitestaiift  cdnetaT-^  where  upon  hit»  grawufcowe  wamr 
be  read  the  words  which  Kcati  had  mid  ef  himaeif :  — 


'Here  fin  «M^ 
In  his  first  sonnet  on  Fame,  KemtSy  in  a  saner  moad^  pats  bj  the 
which  woold  withdraw  him  from  the  high  serenity  of  eonsdooB  worth.  In  the 
second,  wherein  he  seems  abnoet  to  be  seeing  Fannj  Brawne  marking  behiad  the 
figure  of  Fame,  he  shows  a  mcve  scorafol  ittitndp  There  is  little  doabt  Aat  nol- 
withstanding  his  dose  companionship  with  poets  liring  and  dead  Keats  ncrer  cocld 
long  escape  from  the  allnrements  of  this  ^wajward  girl,'  yet  it  maj  sarc^  be  said 
that  his  escape  was  most  complete  whta  he  was  fnlfilling  the  highest  law  of  his 
nature  and  creating  those  images  of  beantj  which  haTe  giren  him  Fame  while  he 
sleeps. 

H.  KSl 


POEMS 


EARLY   POEMS 


l3f  this  group  are  indtided  tbe  contents 
of  tbe  volnnie  Poems  btf  John  Keats,  pub- 
lished in  March,  1817,  as  well  as  certain 


poems  composed  before  the  publication  of 
Endymion,  The  order  followed  ia  as  nearly 
chroiiological  as  the  evidence  permits. 


IMITATION    OF    SPENSER 

Lord  HoDgfatoD  stateB,  on  the  aythonty  of 
th«  DOtes  of  Charles  Annitage  Brow^,  given 
to  him  in  Florence  in  18ii2^  that  this  waa  the 
cadJest  known  composition  of  KeatH,  and  that 
it  wa*  written  duriiug  his  reaideiice  in  Edmon^ 
too  at  tlie  end  of  hiji  eighteenth  year,  whieh 
vould  make  tbe  date  m  tbe  autumn  of  ISlS. 
The  poem  vas  inelndi^d  in  the  1817  irolunaeT 
which  bora  on  its  title-puge  this  motto :  — > 

Wliftt  moro  ftVdty  cod  fall  to  mature 
Than  to  «DioT  deHf  bt  with  liberty  ? 
Fate  of  the  Butierfi^.  — 


Now  Morning  from  her  orient  chamber 

came. 
And  her  first  footsteps  touch*^d  a  verdant 

hill; 
Crowning  its   lawny   creet  with  amber 

flattie, 
Si!v*ring  the  untainted  gushes  of  its  rill; 
Which,  pure  from  mousy  beda,  did  down 

distil, 
And  after  parting  beds  of  simple  flowers, 
By  many  streams  a  little  lake  did  lill, 
Which  round  its  marge  reflected  woven 

bowers, 
Andf  in  ita  middle  space,  a  sky  that  never 

lowers. 

Tliere   the  kingfisher  saw  bis  plumage 

bright, 
'  Yying  with  fish  of  brilliant  dye  below; 
[Whose  silken  fins,  and  golden  scales'  light 
Cast  upward,  through  the  waves»  a  ruby 

glow: 
TWre  saw  the  swan  his  neck  of  arehed 


And  oar'd  himself  along  with  majesty; 
Sparkled  his  jetty  eyes;  his  feet  did  show 
Beneath  the  waves  like  Afric's  ebony. 
And  on  hia  back  a  fay  reclined  voluptuously. 

Ab  1  could  I  tell  the  wonders  of  an  isle 
That  in  that  fairest  lake  had  placed  been, 
I  could  e*en  Dido  of  her  grief  beguile; 
Or  rob  from  aged  Lear  his  bitter  teetj : 
For  sure  so  fair  a  place  was  never  seen, 
Of  all  that  ever  charmed  romantic  eye: 
It  seem'd  an  emerald  in  tbe  silver  sheen 
Of  tbe  bright  waters;  or  as  when  on  high, 
Thi'ough  clouds  of  fleecy  white,  laughs  the 
ceeruleau  sky. 

And  all  around  it  dipp'd  luxuriously 
Sloping*  of  verdure  through  the  glossy 

tide, 
Which,  as  it  were  in  gentle  amity, 
Hippled  delighted  up  the  flowery  side; 
As  if  to  glean  the  ruddy  tears,  it  tried, 
Which  fell  profusely  from  the  rose-tree 

stem  I 
Haply  it  was  tbe  workings  of  its  pride, 
In  strife  to  throw  upon  the  shore  a  gem 
Outvying  all  the  buds  in  Flora's  diadem. 


ON    DEATH 

Affiiig:n€d  by  George  Keats  to  the  y«ar  1614 
and  first  printed  in  Fomion^s  edition,  1883^ 

Oak  death  be  sleep,  when  life  is  but  a 

dream. 
And  scenes  of  bliss  pass  as  aphautom  by  ? 
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The  transient  pleasurea  as  m  Tiflioa  fleeniy 
^m     And  yet  we  think  the  greatest  pain 's  to 

^H  die. 


How  strange  it  is  that  man  on  earth  should 


And  lend  a  life  of  woe,  but  not  forsake 
His  rugged  path;  uor  dare  he  view  alone 
His  future  doom,  which  is  but  to  awake. 


f     Vi^ 


TO  CHATTERTON 


First  printed  in  Li/e,  Letters ^  and  Littrary 
EEmaim^  but  undated.  Keats* s  admiration  of 
Ghatterton  waa  early  and  coiutaiit. 

0  Chatterton  I  how  very  sad  thy  fate  I 
Dear  child  of  sorrow  —  son  of  misery  1 
How  soon  the  film  of  death  obscured  that 
eye, 
Whence  Genius  mildly  flashed,  and  high 

debate » 
How  8O0Q  that  voice,  majestic  and  elate, 
Meltod  in  dying  numbers  t      Oh  1  how 

nigh 
Was  night  to  thy  fair  morning,     Tbou 
didst  die 
A  half-blown  flow'ret   which  cold  blasts 

am  ate. 
But  this  in  past;  tbou  art  among  the  stars 

Of  highest  Heaven:  to  the  rolling  spheres 
Thou  sweetly  singeat:  nought  thy  hymning 
mars, 
Above   the   ingrmte   world    and    hnman 
fears* 
On  earth  the   good   man   bas«  detraction 
bars 
From  thy  fair  namOf  and  waters  it  with 
tears. 


TO    BYRON 

The  date  of  De<>eniber,  1814,  is  given  to  thia 
sonnet  by  Lord  Houghton  in  Lf/r,  7>ff^«,  and 
Literary  Bemains,  where  it  was  fixat  published. 

Byron  !  how  sweetly  sad  thy  melody  f 
Attuning  still  the  soul  to  tendemeaSv 


As  if  soft  Pity,  with  unusual  stress^ 
Had  touched  her  plaintive  lute,  and  thou, 

being  by, 
Hadst  caught  the  tones,  nor  suffer^  them 
to  die. 
O'ershadowing   sorrow   doth    not   make 

thee  less 
Delightful:  thou  thy  griefs  dost  dress 
With  a  bright  halo,  shining  heamily, 
As  when  a  cloud  the  golden  moon  doth  veil, 
Its  sides  are  tinged   with  a  resplendent    ■ 

glow,  i 

Through  the  dark  robe  oft  amber  rays  pre- 
vail, 

And  like  fair  veins  in  sable  marble  flow; 
Still  warble,  dying  swan  I  still  tell  the  tale, 

The  enchanting  tale,  the  tale  of  pleasing 


'WOMAN  I    WHEN    1    BEHOLD 
THEE   FLIPPANT,  VAIN* 

In  the  1817  volume^  where  thia  poem  was 
first  published,  with  no  title^  it  is  plikced  at 
the  OTid  of  a  K^^*^?  ^^  poema  which  are  ihmi 
advertiBed  on  the  teaf  containing  the  dedicA- 
tion :  ^  The  Short  Pieces  in  tlie  middle  of  the 
Book  SB  well  aa  some  of  the  Sonnets,  were 
written  at  na  earlier  period  than  the  rest  of 
the  Poems.  ^  In  the  abs^^nce  of  unj  docamen- 
tary  evidence,  it  seems  rea»oaable  to  plaee  it 
near  the  *  Imitation  of  Spenser  *  rather  thaa 
near  ■■  Calidore.' 

Woman  I  when  I  behold  thee  flippant,  vain. 
Inconstant,  cbildbh,  proud,  and  full  of 

fancies; 
Without  that  modest  softening  that  en< 
bances 
The  downcast  ere,  repentant  of  the  pain 
That  its  mild  light  creates  to  heal  again: 
E^en   then,  elate^    my   spirit   le^pe^  and 

prances, 
E*en  then  my  soul  with  exultation  dances 
For  that  to  love,  so  long,  I  've  dormant 

lain: 
But  when  I  see  thee  meek,  and  kind,  ^ 
tender. 


^^ 


TO   SOME   LADIES 


I 


ieavena  !  bow  desperately  do  I  adore 
"Thy  winning  graces; —  to  be  thy  defender 

I  hotly  biiro  —  to  be  a  Cnlidore  — 

A  vepy  Red  Cross  Knight — ^a  *toiit  Le- 
ander  -^ 
Might  I  be  loved  by  thee  like  these  of 
yore. 

^bt  feety  dark  viulet  eyes^  and  piikrted 

hjur; 
'  Solt  dimpled   bauds,   white    neck,   and 

creamy  breast, 
LAre  things  on  which  the  dazzled  senses 

rest 

II  the  food  I  fixed  eye8»  forget  they  stare* 
Fix)m  such  fine  pii^tures,  heaveiis  I    I  caoiiut 

dare 
To  turn  niy  admiration^  though  impos^ 

sess*d 
They  be  of  what  is  worthy,  —  though  not 
drest 
In  lovely  modesty,  aod  virtues  rare. 
Yel  these  I  leave  as  thoughtless  as  a  lark; 
These  lures  I  straight  forget,  —  e'en  ere 
I  dine, 
Or  thrice  my  palate  moisten:  but  when  I 
mark 
Bach    charms    witli    mild    intelligences 
shine, 
My  ear  is  open  like  a  greedy  shark, 
To  catch  the  tunings  of  a  yoiee  divine. 

Ah  I  who  can  e'er  forget  so  fair  a  being  ? 

Who  can  forget  her  half-retiring  sweets  ? 

G^  I  she  is  like  a  milk*whit«  iamb  that 
bleats 
F«»  man^s  protection.     Surely  the  All-see- 

Who  joys  to  see  us  with  hie  gifts  agree- 

Will  never  give  him  pinions,  wbointreata 
Soch    innocence    to   ruin,  —  who   vilely 
cheats 
A  dUwe-like  bosom.     In  truth  there  is  no 

freeing 
'"    ?'s  tho light*!  from  such  a  beauty;  when 
I  hear 
A  Uy  that  once  I  saw  her  band  awake, 


Her  form  seems  Seating  palpable,  and  near; 

Had  I  e'er  seen  her  from  an  urbour  take 
A  dewy  flower,  oft  would  that  haad  appear, 
And  o*er  my  eyes  the  trembling  moisture 
shake. 


TO   SOME    LADIES 

Thijj  and  the  poem  following  were  included 
in  tbu  1817  volutnti.  George  Keats  say^  fur- 
tlier  that  it  was  '  written  on  receiving  a  copy 
of  Tom  Moortj^s  "  Golden  Chain  "  and  a  moat 
heaQtifnl  Dome  shaped  Bhell  from  a  Lady.^ 
The  exact  title  of  Moore 'a  poem  is  *The 
Wrvatb  and  the  Chain,'  and  it  will  be  readily 
seen  how  expressly  imitative  these  lines  are  of 
Moore's  verse  in  general.  The  poenu  are  not 
dated,  hut  they  are  the  first  in  a  gronp  stated 
by  Keats  to  have  been  ^  written  at  an  earlier 
p«*riod  than  the  rest  of  the  Poems  ;*  it  is  safe  to 
a^uiume  that  they  belong  very  uear  the  begin* 
ning-  of  Keat»^s  poetical  career.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  they  were  inel tided  in  the  volume  a 
few  years  later  on  p«rsonal  grounds. 

What  though  while  the  wonders  of  nature 
exploring, 
I  cannut  your  light,  mazy  footsteps  at^ 
tend; 
Nor  listen  to  accents,  that  almost  adoring. 
Bless    Cynthia's    face,   the    enthusiast's 
friend: 

Yet  over  the  steep,  whence  the  mountain* 
stream  rushes, 
With  you,  kindest  friends,  in  idea  I  rove; 
Mark  the  clear  tumbling  crystal,  its  pas- 
sionate gushes, 
Its  spray  that   the   wild   flower  kindly 
bedews. 

Why   linger   you    so,   the   wild   labyrinth 
strolling  ? 
Why  breathless,  unable  your  bliss  to  de- 
clare ? 
Ah  t   you  list  to  the  nightingale's  tender 
condoling. 
Responsive  to  sylphs,  in  the  moon-beamy 
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I  «tt  joa  a»  tn»£mg  die  wfge  «f  tke 

And  mom:  ai^  I  «•  it — jw  jait  aofv  ue 
Miipiaip 
T«  piek  a^  eke  Ir^rpMlrp  iwtfiird  for  ne. 


If  a  dwr«b>,  OB  poDOoa  of  sflTer  daeendiB^ 
HtA  iciwg^bt  me  at  gem  from  the  fret- 
work of  beaTen; 
Aad  smilea,  with  hu  suu^eheerii^  Toiee 
•weetlj  blending. 
The  Ueamgi  of  Tigke  had  mriodinoily 

It  had  not  eteated  n  warmer  emotioa 
Than  the  pfreient,  fair  njmphs,  I  was 
blest  with  from  joa; 
Than   the  tfaell,  from  the  bright  golden 
tends  of  theoeeaa, 
Whieh  the  ememld  wstcs  at  jonr  feet 
gfaidljthrew. 

For^  indeed,  't  is  a  sweet  and  pecoliar  ple»- 


And  nilfwdidTy  MrTd  witk 
Of  Armidn  the  fair,  a^ 


story  di-> 
the 


HMtthoaa 


riieUj  tow- 


Hast  then  a  sword   that  tMmt  ( 


(And  Mtssfol  is  he  who  such  happiness 
flnds,) 
To  possess  bot  a  span  of  the  boar  of  leisore, 
in  elegant,  pure,  and  aerial  minds. 


ON  RECEIVING  A  CURIOUS 
SHELL  AND  A  COPY  OF 
VERSES  FROM  THE  SAME 
LADIES 

f Iaiit  thou  from  the  cares  of  Golconda,  a 
gem 
Pare  as  the  ice-drop  that  froze  on  the 
mountain  7 
Hri^tit  M  the  bamming-bird's  green  diadem, 
Wlien  it  flutters  in  snnbeams  that  shine 
through  a  fountain  7 

I  lost  thou  A  goblot  for  dark  sparkling  wine  ? 
That  ^(riblet  right  heavy,  and  massy,  and 
gold? 


nfs 


Hast  thoa  a  tnunpet  rich  mdodies  blowing  ? 
And  wcar'st  thoa  the  shieU  of  the  lam'd 
Britoomrtis? 

:   What  is  it  that  hangs  from  thy  ahoidder, 

sohraTe» 
I       Embroidered  with  nsany  a  tpinmg  peering 
flower? 
Is  it  a  scarf  that  thy  £sir  lady  gave  ? 
And  hastest  thou  now  to  that  fair  lady's 
bower? 

I  Ah  !  eoarteoos  Sir  Knight,  with  large  joy 
thou  art  erown'd; 
Fall  many  the  glories  that  brighten  thy 
yoath! 
I  will  tell  thee   my  blisses,  which  richly 
aboand 
In  magical  powers  to  hless,  and  to  soothe. 

On  this  scroll  thoa  seest  written  in  eharao- 
ters  fair 
A    son-beamy    tale  of  a  wreath,  and  a 
chain: 
And,  warrior,  it  nnrtares  the  property  rare 
Of  charming  my  mind  from  the  trammels 
of  pain. 

This  canopy  mark:  'tis  the  work  of  a  fay; 
Beneath  its  rich  shade  did  King  Oberon 
languish. 
When  lovely  Titania  was  far,  far  away. 
And  cruelly  left  him  to  sorrow,  aiui  an- 
guish. 

There,  oft  would  he  bring  from  his  soft- 
sighing  lute 
Wild  strains  to  which,  spell-boond,  the 
nightingales  listen'd ; 


TO   HOPE 


The   wonderiog    apirita   of    heaven    were 
mute, 

And  tears  'mong^  the  dewdrops  of  mom^ 
ing  oft  glistened. 

in    this  little   dome,    all    those    melodies 
strange, 
Soft,  plaintive^  and  melting,  for  ever  will 

sigh; 
Nop  e'cp  will  the  notes  from  their  tender- 
ness change ; 
Nor  e'er  will  the  music  of  01>eron  die* 

So,  when  I  am  in  a  voliipttioiis  vein, 

I  pillow  nij  head  on  the  sweets  of  the 
rose. 
And  list  to  the  tale  of  the  wreath,  and  the 
chuin, 
Till  its  echoes  depart;  then  I  sink  to  re- 
pose. 

Adieu,  valiant   EHo  \   with  joy  thon  art 

crowned  ; 

Full  many  the  glories  that  hrighten  thy 

youth, 

I  too  have  my  blisaes,  which  richly  abound 

In  magical  powers,  to  bless  and  to  soothe. 


WRITTEN  ON  THE  DAY  THAT 
MR.  LEIGH  HUNT  LEFT 
PRISON 

Either  the  2d  or  :id  of  Febniary,  1815. 
Charles  Cowden  Clarke,  to  whom  Keats 
thcnred  the  sonnet,  writes  to  hia  recollections: 
•  Thia  I  feel  to  be  the  6rst  proof  1  hod  re- 
ettred  of  his  having  committed  himeelf  in 
;  and  how  (rtearly  do  I  rerolleet  tlie  con- 
look  and  henitation  with  which  he  of- 
fared  it !  There  are  aotnB  mominitiiry  g^lfLncei) 
by  beloved  frienda  tliat  fado  only  with  life.* 
The  soiuoet  was  printed  id  the  1817  volume. 

WOAT  thoughi  for  showing  truth  to  flat- 
tered state^ 
Kind  Hnnt  was  shut  in  prison^  yet  has 

be. 
In  bis  immortal  spirit,  been  as  free 


As  the  sky-searching  lark,  and  as  elute. 
Minion   of   grandeur  1    think   you   he   did 
wait  ? 
Think  yon   he    nought  but  prison- walls 

did  see^ 
Till»  so  unwilling,  thou   imturn'dst   the 
key? 
Ah,  no  I  far  happier,  nobler  wae  his  fate  i 
In  Spenser's  halls  he  atnijedi  and  bowers 
lair. 
Culling  enchanted  flowers;  and  he  flew 
With  daring  Milton  through  the  flelds  of 
air: 
To  regions  of  hb  own  his  genins  true 
Took  happy  flights.     Who  shall  hh  fame 
impair 
When  thou  art  dead,  and  all  thy  wretched 
orew  ? 


TO    HOPE 

Keats  dates  this  poem  in  the  rolame  of  1811 
February,  1815. 

When  by  noy  solitary  hearth  I  sit, 

And  liatefnl  thoughts  enwrap  my  soul  in 
gloom; 
When  no  fair  dreams  before  my  *  mind's 
eye  *  flit, 
And  the  bare  heath  of  life  presents  no 
bloom; 
Sweet  Hope^  ethereal  balm  upon  me 

shed, 
And  waTe  thy  silver  pinions  o'er  my 
head. 

Whene'er  I  wander,  at  the  fall  of  night, 
Where  woven  boughs  abut  out  the  mooo'ji 
bright  ray, 
Should    sad     Despondency     my    musings 
fright, 
And  frown,  to  drive  fair  Cheerfulness 
away. 
Peep  with  the  moonbeams  th rough  the 

leafy  roof. 
And  keep  that  fiend  Despondence  far 
aloof. 


EAX1.T  IOE3BS 


tkttfL 

O   lifi|;;lA-eT«4    Hope,  bt 
cbeex; 
Lm   ne  mvldle  Oit 


Tbj  beaTc»-boni 


C-DE   TO  A5\>LLO 

Mb 


IW  "Cwt  ai  ^e  Bpmoi 


Aad  vare  thj  silT«r  piuosK  o*«r  kt 


Kbould  e'er  lanhaf^T  lore  bt  Vwmb  pftii^ 
KrcMu  cruel  ^larenu.  or  K^leatfeM  fadr ; 
O  let  lue  Uiiuk  it  u  mrt  quite  in  Tmui 
To  W|^  out  iooiieta  to  tiie  midug^t  air ! 
Sweet  Hope,  elKereal  balm  apoA  oMf 

•lied, 
And  ware  tbr  silrer  |Miuoaa  o*er  bt 
bead. 

Ill  the  loog  vifta  of  the  rean  to  roU, 

Let  me  not  tee  our  eountry's  honoor  fade: 
O  let  me  tee  our  land  retain  her  sonl. 
Her  pride,  her  freedom;  and  not  free> 
dom's  shade. 
From  thy  bright  eyes  umsoal  farigbt- 

ness  shed  — 
Beneath  thy  pinions  canopy  my  head  ! 

IM  ma  not  see  the  patriot's  high  bequest, 

Gf«at  Liberty  !  how  great  in  plain  attire! 
With  the  base  purple  of  a  court  oppressed. 
Bowing  her  head,  and  ready  to  expire: 
But  l<tt  me  see  thee  stoop  from   hea- 
ven on  wings 
n»t  nil  the  skies  with  silver  glitter- 
Ingsf 


Lr  s^  vsacra  balk  «f  |C«UI 

WlMmUK«  satess  a  ikr  j 
Banasc  tiwi  ens  sciuaBRT  tai 

H<s«M>  dt«ds^  aad  ata^  «f  i 
Wak    Urvemr   Mxat  dKir 

WWae  elucds  ai«  solid  nrs.  and  twinkle 

i  nlCift> 


Here  Homer  witk  kb  i 

StzikK  the  twanging  kaip  of  war. 
And  even  the  westein  * 

Wlule  the  trampets  aonnd  aCur: 
But,  what  creates  the  most  intense  anr- 

prise* 
Bm  sonl  looks  ont  tkrongh  renovated  eyes. 

Tlien,  throogh  thy  Tenqile  wide,melodi- 
OttS  sw^ls 
Hie  sweet  majestie  tone  of  Maro*s  lyre : 
Hie    soul    delighted    on    each    accent 
dwells,— 
£nraptur*d  dwells,  —  not  daring  to  re> 
spire. 
The  while  he  tells  of  grief  around  a  funeral 
pyre. 

T  is  awful  sflence  then  again; 
Expectant  stand  the  spheres; 
Breathless  the  lanrell'd  peers. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^■I 

P         ^-f^^^^^^^H 

1 

^^^^^ 

idl 

TO  A  YOUNG  LADY  WHO  SENT  ME  A  LAUREL  CROWN       /  B 

Nor  move>  till  ends  the  lofty  straiti, 

Where  —  where  slept  thine  ire,                ^H 

Nor  more  till  Milton^  tuneful  thuudc 

rs      When  like  a  blank  idiot  I  put  on  thy  wreath,    ^M 

cease, 

Thy  laurel,  thy  glory,                            ^^^ 

And  leave  ouce  more  the  iaTish*d  heave 

DS                  The  light  of  thy  story,                           ^^M 

in  peace. 

Or  was  I  a  worm  —  too  low  crawling,  for  ^H 

death  ?                                                       ^M 

^^K  tlliou  bldde^t  Shakspeare  ware  his  ban 

d,                     O  Delpkic  Apollo !                            ■ 

^r      And  quickly  forward  spring 

^M 

The  Passions  —  a  terrific  bitnd  — 

The  Tlmnderer  grasped  and  grasped,           ^U 

And  each  vibrates  the  string 

The  Thunderer  frown'd  and  frown*d;      ^M 

That  with  its  tyrant  temper  best  accorc 

,H,          The  eagle's  feathery  mane                             ^H 

While  from  their  Master's  lips  pour  for 

tk              For  wrath  became  stifFeu'd  —  the  sound    ^H 

the  inspiring  words. 

Of  breeding  thunder                          ^U 

Went  drowsily  under,                        ^H 

A  silver  trumpet  Spenser  blows. 

Muttering  to  be  unbound.                         ^^M 

And,  as  its  martial  notes  to  silence  fle 

e,      0  why  didst  thou  pity,  and  for  a  worm          ^^M 

From  a  virgin  chorus  Hows 

Why  touch  thy  soft  lute                        ^H 

A  hymn  in  praise  of  spotless  Cbiistiti 

r.                   Till  the  thunder  was  mute,                          ■ 

Tis  still  i      Wild  warblings   from   t" 

le      Why  was  not  I  crushM  — -  such  a   pitiful          i 

^olian  lyre 

germ  ?                                                       ^^M 

Enchantment    softly   breathe,   and    trei 

n*                      O  Delphic  Apollo  I                      ^^^^H 

blingly  expire. 

^^^H 

The  Pleiades  were  up,                           ^^^^^| 

Next  thy  Tasso^s  ardent  numbers 

Watching  the  silent  air;                     ^^^^H 

Float  along  the  pleased  air, 

The  seeds  and  roots  in  the  Earth         ^^^^| 

Calling  youth  from  idle  slumbers, 

Were  swelling  for  summer  fare;            ^^U 

Rousing  them  from  Pleasure's  lair:  - 

-^                     The  Ocean,  its  neighbour,          ^^^^M 

Then  o'er  the  strings  his  Angers  gent 

[j                      Was  at  its  old  labour,                 ^^^^H 

move, 

When,  who  —  who  did  dare                    ^^B 

And  melt  the  soul  to  pity  and  to  love. 

To  tie,  like  a  madman,  thy  plant  round  his  ^M 

brow,                                                     ^H 

Bat  when  That*  joinest  with  the  Nine, 

And  grin  and  look  prondlj,              ^^M 

^^K  And  all  the  powers  uf  song  combine, 

And  blaspheme  so  loudly,                  ^| 

^^M      We  listen  here  on  earth: 

And  live  for  that  honour,  to  stoop  to  thee    ^M 

W        The  dying  tones  that  fill  the  air, 

now  ?                                                         ^H 

■         And  charm  the  ear  of  evening  fair, 

0  Delphic  Apollo  I                    ^^^^ 

■     From  tbee,  Great  God  of  Bards,  recer 

^^^H 

K                their  heavenly  birth. 

^^^^H 

■ 

TO   A  YOUNG  LADY  WHO  SENT  H 

^^ 

ME   A    LAUREL   CROWN             ^ 

^9            HYMN   TO   APOLLO 

Firat  printed  by  Lord  Houghton  in  the  Life,     ^l 

I            God  of  the  golden  bow, 

Lettert  and  Literarjf  Betnaim^  but  undated.           ^H 

1                 And  of  the  golden  lyre, 

Fbebh  morning  gusts  have  blown  away  all     ^^ 

I             Afid  of  the  golden  hair, 

fear                                                                  | 

I                 And  of  the  golden  fire. 

From  my  glad  bosom,  —  now  from  gloom      ^| 

^^^^^^           Charioteer 

^H 

^^^^H          Of  the  patient  year, 

r  mount  for  ever  —  not  an  atom  less          ^H 

I  \ui  \    roi  MS 


^  ^  \»vx».»     »«»»>   ,»^MVv\>k    «»>       W  ith  *s*WiKii  sound.  —  and  thousand  others 
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v.'.'fi::^   V    "jar-i**    ."j^rviiea  Clarke,  this 

V  .^.       '•.It.':-    «.-»    »-;tva    xnvu   'iL^iisi  2r»i  risiciiiff 

•  .-. .    A   :i^    '  k»f  .:  ^'-mz^     Iz  vaa  pabliahed 

1        >."       tA^Ct 


*"  '  *  V  i>»  ^:i--.  c"»a!5>  *i^  vixisp*Tm^  here  and 

^    •  •  -•■   ^   ■-•:    .:jcr>  vjuz  Vdiess*  and  dry ; 

.\      .    ,\    v.vN-  xxw  .    V.-.           »•     -- •  -^  .^^^     ,^^    ,_-,.  .-.jui  jjca;  ;]xe  sky, 

^                       v--...    -w    *.^    ..■    j?-wi  -^       ^  ..    «.^,-  s.;i-*.  ju  :;cG  :l»  fare. 

"^^^   •  .    ir          .:.:     ;    iit  .-jvi  Jie^  xir. 

*    ..      •.««   -^.'-.r    aj!u$  iJoi  bam  on 

>,  .     ^          .^    *.            -,-          •    -^  -*.  •-  *    *-    -^    -■saux*?    T*'m  acme**  pleasant 

X                        ....             ^  .      ^.^*           -  ■,.    .          :■;    -  ,i:ii;^  I  la--  fycnd; 

■      •  ■          •  •    -.^  ..     .  'i..:vi:  *  .•-.•niutfac  i:5Crv5S. 

^                                       *         "  -V.   •     .>  -*r  w  ^'.u.v'^y^ul drown d: 

^     ^"^  ^ >   .:   :t  i-  ::^K  ;r««fn  dr^s*. 
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.    ■*^..       %•■    ^.Hx'i.^^xv  *     **■'.<  *vv.* -.ctL^h  of  the 


EPISTLE  TO  GEORGE  FELTON    MATHEW 


ultimate  triumpli  of  fi^edoiii  aud  equality  by 
thto  power  af  tranamitted  kuowkdge*'  No 
dAt«  is  aaaigned^  and  the  verae  may  as  well  b^ 
placed  IQ  the  earlj  period  of  Keaii*s  acquaLnt- 
aoice  with  Spenser  mid  frieiidalnp  with  Leigh 

HuQt. 

In  after-time,  a  sage  of  mickle  lor© 
YckpM  TypograpbuR,  the  Giant  took, 
And  did  refit  his  lijiibs  as  heretofore, 
And  made  him  read  in  many  a  learned 

book. 
And  into  many  a  lively  legend  look; 
Thereby  in   goodly  tbeiuea   so  training 

him, 
That  all   his  brutishnesa   he  quite   for- 
sook, 
When,  meeting  Artegall  and  Talus  grim, 
Th«  one  he  struck  stone-blind,  the  other's 
eyes  wox  dim. 


ON     LEAVING     SOME    FRIENDS 
AT   AN    EARLY    HOUR 

Written » as  Cliuke  intimates,  in  connection 
with  Keats' ii  riaita  to  Leigh  Hunt  in  the  Vale 
«f  Health.     Pnbliahed  in  the  ISiT  volume. 

GnriE  me  a  golden  peu,  and  let  me  lean 
On  beap'd-np  flowers^  in  regions  elear 

and  far; 
Bring  me  a  tablet  whiter  than  a  star, 
Or  hand  of  hymning  angel,  when  't  is  seen 
Tile  BLlrer  litringtsof  heavenly  harp  at  ween: 
And   let  there  glide  by  many  a  pearly 

car, 
Fmk  robes,  and  wavy  hair,  and  diamond 
jor, 
Ajid  half-discover*d   wings,  and   glances 

keen. 
The  while  let  music  wander  round  my  ears^ 
And  as  it  reaches  each  delicious  ending, 
het  me  write  down  a  line  of  glorious 
tone, 
Afid  full  of  many  wonders  ol  the  spheres: 
For  what  a  height  my  spirit  is  eontend' 
mgt 
Til  oot  content  so  soon  to  be  alone. 


ON    FIRST   LOOKING    INTO 
CHAPMAN'S   HOMER 

It  was  Charka  Cowden  Clarke  who  was  with 
Keata  when  tbe  frieuda  made  thu  aiquiuntantje 
of  this  traufllatiou  i>f  Homer  by  the  Eliza.- 
betbaa  p^et.  The  two  young  men  had  sat  up 
nearly  all  one  night  in  the  summer  of  1815  in 
Clarke's  lodging,  reading  from  a  folio  volume 
of  the  book  which  they  bad  borrowed.  Keata 
left  for  bis  own  lodgiiiga  at  dawn,  nnd  vtlwn 
Clarke  eame  down  ti>  breakfafitthe  next  morn- 
ing, be  found  this  sounet  which  Keata  had 
aent  him. 

Mdch  have  I  traveled  in  the  realms  of 
gold. 
And  many  goodly  states  and  kingdoms 

seen; 
Round  many  western  islands  have  I  been 
Which  bards  in  fealty  to  Apollo  bold. 
Oft  of  one  wide  expanse  bad  I  been  told 
That  deep-brow 'd  Homer  ruled  a*  bis 

demesne: 
Tet  did  I  never  breathe  its  pure  serene 
Till  I  heard  Chapman  speak  out  loud  and 

bold: 
Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the  skies 
When  a  new  planet  swims  into  bis  ken; 
Or  like  stout  Coiicz  when  with  eagle  eyes 
He  star'd  at  the  Pacific  —  and  all  bis 
'  men 

Looked  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise  — 
Silent*  upon  a  peak  lu  Darien. 


EPISTLE   TO   GEORGE   FELTON 

MATHEW 

Mathew.  who  was  of  Keats^s  Bg^*  veas  his 
conjpsnion  wheo  be  first  went  to  London.  Tbe 
two  bad  common  tastes  in  literature  and  read 
together^  and  Mathew  also  made  emays  in 
writing,  so  that  Keats,  who  waa  living  mueb  in 
EHizabetban  literaturu  at  tbe  time,  might  easily 
transfer  in  imagination  some  of  tbe  great  deeds 
of  partnership  to  hiniAelf  and  hm  frteud.  It 
is  worth  while  to  note  Mathew'a  own  recollec- 
tion, thirty  years  later^  of  the  contrast  of  him- 


to 


EARLY   POEMS 


•elf  with  Keate:  *  Keato  and  I,  though  about 
thtt  aanie  age,  and  both  inolined  to  literature, 
wi»ro  in  many  reapoots  as  different  as  two  in- 
dividuals oould  be.  Ue  enjoyed  good  health  — 
a  ftne  flow  of  animal  spirits  —  was  fond  of 
company — oould  amuse  himself  admirably 
with  tlie  frivolities  of  life— and  had  great 
confidence  in  himself.  I,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  languid  and  melancholy  —  fond  of  repose 
—  thoughtful  beyond  my  years  —  and  diffi- 
dent to  the  last  degree.*  Tlie  epistle  is  dated 
November,  1815,  in  the  volume  of  1817,  where 
it  is  the  first  of  a  group  of  three  epistles  with 
the  motto  from  Bkiwuc^s  BritaHnid*t  Pas- 
iomU: 

AmMf  tW  rMl  a  alMfterl  (tboufh  but  young 
XH  Ux%mA  lo  ia»  r^)  with  aU  Um  akUl 
His  Um  ymtm  (xmM,  bifMi  to  fit  his  quiU. 

S^KKT  ar«  the  pleasures  that  to  verse 
beUwg, 
.\iid  doubly  sweet  m  brotherhood  in  song; 
Nor  f«ai  lemembnuioe,  Mathew  !  bring  to 

new 
A  fihie  more  pleasing,  a  delight  more  true 
Tliaa  that  in  which  the  brother  Poets  joy'd, 
WImk  with  oombinM  powers,  their  wit  em- 
ployed 
T6  raise  a  trophj  to  the  drama's  muses. 
The  thought  of  this  great  partnership  dif- 
fuses 
Orer  the  genius-loving  heart,  a  feeling 
Of  all  that 's  high,  and  great,  and  good, 
and  healing.  lo 

Too  partial  friend !  fain  would  I  follow 

thee 
PiMt  each  horizon  of  fine  poesy; 
Fkin  would  I  echo  back  each  pleasant  note 
At  o'er  Sicilian  seas,  clear  anthems  float 
Vong  the  light  skimming  gondolas  far 

parted, 
Jmi  when  the  sun  his  farewell  beam  has 

darted- 
I^  Hb  impossible;  far  different  cares 
Baokoii  me  sternly  from  soft  *  Lydian  airs,* 
AaA  kold  my  faculties  so  long  in  thrall, 
HhA  I  am  oft  in  doubt  whether  at  all      so 
I  iMDl  again  see  Phoebus  in  the  morning: 
[  Aurora  in  the  roseate  dawning ! 


Or  a  white  Naiad  in  a  rippling  stream; 
Or  a  rapt  seraph  in  a  moonlight  beam; 
Or  again  witness  what  with  thee  I  've  seen. 
The  dew  by  fairy  feet  swept  from  the 

green, 
After  a  night  of  some  quaint  jubilee 
Which  every  elf  and  fay  had  come  to  see: 
When  bright  processions  took  their  airy 

march 
Beneath    the    curvM    moon's    triumphal 

arch.  30 

But  might  I  now  each  passing  moment 
give 

To  the  coy  Muse,  with  me  she  would  not 
live 

In  this  dark  city,  nor  would  condescend 

'Mid  contradictions  her  delights  to  lend. 

Should  e'er  the  fine-eyed  maid  to  me  be 
kind. 

Ah  !  surely  it  must  be  whene'er  I  find 

Some  flowery  spot,  sequester'd,  wild,  ro- 
mantic. 

That  often  must  have  seen  a  poet  fran- 
tic; 

Where  oaks,  that  erst  the  Druid  knew,  are 
growing. 

And  flowers,  the  glory  of  one  day,  are 
blowing;  40 

Where  the  dark-leav'd  laburnum's  droop- 
ing dusters 

Reflect  athwart  the  stream  their  yellow 
lustres. 

And  intertwined  the  cassia's  arms  unite. 

With  its  own  drooping  buds,  but  very  white. 

Where  on  one  side  are  covert  branches 
hung, 

'Mong  which  the  nightingales  have  always 
sung 

In  leafy  quiet:  where  to  pry,  aloof 

Atween  the  pillars  of  the  sylvan  roof, 

Would  be  to  find  where  violet  beds  were 
nestling. 

And  where  the  bee  with  cowslip  bells  was 
wrestling.  50 

There  must  be  too  a  ruin  dark  and  gloomy^ 

To  say  'Joy  not  too  much  in  all  that's 
bloomy.' 


TO 


Yet  thia  la  vain  —  O  Mathew,  lend  thy 

lud 
Ta  fijid  a  pla^^e  where  I  may  greet   the 

maid  — 
Where  we  may  soft  humanity  put  on, 
And  sit,  and  rhyme  and  think  on  Chatter- 

ton; 
And  that  warm-hearted  Shakspeare  sent  to 

meet  him 
Four  laurel  I'd  spii'itiJ,  heavenward  to  en- 
treat him. 
With  reverence  would  we  speak  of  all  the 

sa^a 
Who   Lave   left   atreaks  of   light  athwart 

their  ages:  60 

And  thou   Bhouldst  moralize   ou    Milton's 

blindness, 
And  mourn  the  fearful  deurth  of  haman 

kind  u  ess 
To  those  who  strove  with  the  bright  golden 

wing 
Of  genius,  to  flap  away  each  sting 
Thrown  by  the  pitiless  world.     We  next 

could  tell 
Of  those  who  in  the  cause  of  freedom  fell ; 
Of  aur  own  Alfred,  of  Helvetian  Tell; 
Of   him  whose   name   to  ev'ry  heart  *s  a 

solace, 
Higli  -  minded     aud     UDl>ending     William 

Wallace. 
While  to   the   rugged    north    our    musiug 

turns,  70  \ 

We  well  might  drop  a  tear  for  him,  and  | 

Bums, 

Felton  I  without  ineitements  sneh  as  these, 
How  vain  for   me   the   niggtird  Muse   to 

lease: 
Pftf  thee,  she  will  thy  every  dwelling  grace. 
And  make  *  a  HunshiTie  in  a.  slmdy  placp: ' 
For  thou  wast  ouce    a    tlownet    blooming 

wild^ 
Qflte  to  the  source,  bright,  pure,  and  unde- 

fil'd, 
TlMQee  gush   the    streams   of    soug:    in 

bappy  hour 
SiBie  eluiate  Diana  from  her  shady  bower, 
f«t  as  thm  inn  was  from  the  east  uprising ; 


And,  as  for  him  some  gift  she  was  devising, 
Beheld  thee,  plucked  thee,  caat  thee  in  the 

stream  Sz 

To  meet  her  glorious    brother's   greeting 

beam. 
I  marvel  much  that  thou  hast  never  told 
How,  from  a  flower^  into  a  fish  of  gold 
Apollo  chang'd  thee:  how  thou  next  didst 

seem 
A    blaek-ey^d    swan    upon    the    widening 

stream ; 
And  when  thou  first  didst  in  that  mirror 

trace 
The  placid  features  of  a  buinan  faue: 
That   thou    hast    never   told    thy   traveU 

strange,  qo 

And  all  the  wonders  of  the  mazy  range 
0*er  pebbly  crystal,  and  o'er  golden  sands; 
Kissing  thy  daily  food  from  Naiads*  pearly 

hands. 


TO 

A  valentine  written  in  18!  ^1i  by  Keats  for  hw 
brother  (leorg-e  to  nt'iid  to  the  lady  Georgiana 
Wylie,  whom  bo  afttfrwanl  niarried,  was  latttr 
eixpanded  into  the  following  liDea,  It  was  in- 
cluded in  the  1817  Tolum©.  For  the  ori^final 
valentine  see  the  Notes  at  the  i^nd  of  this 
volume. 

Hadst  thon  liv'd  in  days  of  old^ 

O  what  wonders  had  been  told 

Of  thy  lively'  countenance, 

And  tby  humid  eyes  that  dance 

In  the  inidiit  of  their  own  brigbtn 

In  the  very  fane  of  lightness. 

Over  which  thine  eyebrows^  leauingi 

Picture  out  each  lovely  meaning: 

In  a  dainty  bend  they  lie, 

Like  to  streaks  across  the  sky. 

Or  the  feathers  from  a  crow, 

Fallen  on  a  hed  of  snow. 

Of  thy  dark  hair,  that  extends 

Into  many  graceful  bends; 

As  the  leaves  of  1 1  tile  bore 

Turn  to  whence  they  sprung  before. 

And  behind  each  ample  curl 


IJ 
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Full,  mmI  iMMdl  hk«  c^iikw  ili 
FHnb  tilt;  dMiiMHr  M  ihie  ttam 
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Of  ikuir  uOLir  Iqpmin 

lHv^  vifskk  SM.*.  iWB  fnn»rr^ 

IVU  ti^T  MMMft  9HMC  SMI  «^ 

^Mikviui^  miiie%  with.  samMaiiig  bhii«« 

liJU  tmiii  wHnrf  hfiw^  bwa 

(\  il  UkxL  iMdtt  bcNaaMfd  ;beiH 
Xq«  Uie  Mam*  iiad  i)e«;a  ten. 
Couidsfc  Ukia  muii  for  ItiMSttgs  higiksr 
Thiitt  twitt-sififier  Qt  TluJuk? 
At  leatf  toe  ev^r^  «v««niHin» 
Will  I  call  Uie  U»*.*v«  tour. 

UiMlst  UkHi  liv'd  wikea  chivalrv 
LifWd  up  ber  Ijtuce  oa  high, 
Tell  uie  what  cbuu  wouldu  !k4ve  biMii  ? 
Ah  !  I  set)  the  silver  >iK;v'u 

thv  hruid«;r'<i»  ikMitiiig  v«r»c 
Cov'ruig^  half  thiut;  ivorv  b»ad>t: 
Which,  O  heavviki !  I  sikNilii  ;hw^ 
But  UuU  eruel  (lft;btiii  v 
UL'Ui  plac*d  a  <(oIdi;u  cuii*A»  ther«; 
K««{NO(^  siNsr^t  what  ui  £air. 
Liko  suobeamK  in  a  elocullet  nested 
Thj  locks  in  knightly  casque  are  msoad: 
CK«r  which  bend  four  milky  plnina 
likit  the  g«ntle  lily^s  blooms 
Springing  frum  a  contly  Taae. 
See  with  what  a  ftately  pace 
Come*  thine  aJabaMter  <it««i; 
Servant  of  heroic  deed  ! 
CXtr  hta  loinii  bui  trappingji  glow 
Iiiht  the  northern  lightii  on  unow. 
Ifpnl  Ut  har.k  f  thy  nword  uniiheath  ! 
S^«f  tfie  enehanee/n  death; 
^/ggi^  0i  0M*ry  wf«»lr#»d  upell; 


SOM^ET 


WbaMOM  doM^.uiy  girwiowr  jogr  iafair  ? 
^^O.NNbr    •X>   SOUTt-DE 
tbii  titst  pM«9«  pruMvd  by  KMCik    it  waa  i^ 


O  SouTTTDit !  if  I  mutft  wilh  thM  dwell. 
Let  it  not  be  among  the  jumbled  keap 
Of  mucky  buildings:  climb  wti^  Mt  Ike 
steep.— 
Xataze*s  obeenratory « —  whence  tke  Ml, 
Ifii  flowecy  alopee»  it»  river *»  ccyatal  sw^ 
May  seem  a  span:  let  me  thy  Tigils  keep 
'Moogst  bougha    pavilioned,  wkete  Ike 
deer*s  swift  leap 
Startles  the  wild  bee  from  tke  fosgkyve 
belL 


SONNET 


Bat  thougli  I  ^11  gladly  trace  these  scenes 
with  thee, 
Tet  the  tiweet  converne  of  an  innocent 

muid» 

Wbooe  words  are  imagea  of  thoughts  re- 

fln'd. 

Is  my  soul's  pleasure;  and  it  sure  must  be 

Almost  the  highest  bliss  of  Luman-kiEd, 

When  to  thy  haunts  two  kindred  spirits  ftee. 


SONNET 

EeatB  has  a  memorandom  on  thiit 
et,  ^writtao   m   tii6   FieldBT  June,    18115/ 
Bfaliahed  in  the  1817  volume. 

To  one  who  has  been  long  in  oity  pent, 
*Tis  very  sweet  to  look  into  the  fair 
And  open  face  of  heaven^  — to  breathe 
a  prayer 
Full  in  the  smile  of  the  blue  firmament. 
Who   is   more  happy,  when,  with    hearts 
contentt 
Fatigued  he  sinks  into  some  pleasant  lair 
|Of  wnyj  grass,  and  reads  a  debonair 

i  gentle  tale  of  love  and  lauguishment  ? 
BetOTiiing  home  at  evenings  with  an  ear 

Catching  the  ]Lotes  of  Philomel,  —  an  eye 
Wit^ung  the  sailing  cloudlet^s  bright  ca- 
reer, 
Be  monms  that  day  so  soon  has  glided 
bjr: 
E*en  like  the  passage  of  an  angel's  tear 
That  falls  through  the  dear  ether  si- 
lently. 


TO   A    FRIEND    WHO   SENT    ME 
SOME   ROSES 

Tlu  friend  was  Charle«  J.  Wella,  author  of 
jioem  Joseph  and  hts  Br^hren^ 
I  poblisbed  in  1824,  when  it  died  al- 
•«i  ai  onee  and  wod  r«oatled  to  Hie  by  a  few 
«anli  printed  bj  D.  G.  Rossetti  in  1803.  and  haa 
^Boi  iMwa  reprinted  for  the  curiotis.  In  Turn 
tiati^  eopj  book  the  sonnet  is  dated  29  June, 
1116^     II  is  included  iu  the  volnme  of  1817. 


As  late  I  rambled  in  the  happy  iields, 
What  titne  the  skylark  shakes  the  tremu' 

lous  dew 
From  his  lush  clover  covert; —  when  anew 
Adventurous  kuights  take  up  their  dinted 

shields: 
I  saw  the  sweetest  flower  wild  nature  yields, 
A  fresh-blown  musk-rose;  't  was  the  first 

that  threw 
Its  sweets  upon  the  summer:  graceful  it 
grew 
As  is  the  wand  that  Queen  Titauia  wields. 
And,  as  I  feasted  on  its  fragraticy, 

I  thought  the  garden-rose  it  far  excelled; 

But  when,  O  Wells  I  thy  roses  came  to  me. 

My  sense   with   their  deliciousness  was 

spell'd : 

Soft  voices  had  they,  that  with  tender  plea 

WhisperM    of    peace,    and    truth|    and 

friendliness  unquelUd. 


SONNET 


First  printed  by  Lord  Houghton  in  the  Ltfe^ 
Letters  and  Literary  Meinains^  with  the  date 
1816. 

Oh  I  how  I  love,  on  a  fair  summer's  eve, 
When  streams  of  light  pour  down  tht 

golden  west. 
And  on  the  balmy  zephyrs  tranquil  rest 
The  silver  etouds,  far —  far  away  to  leave 
All  mearufr  thoughts,  and  take  a  sweet  re- 
prieve 
From  little  cares;  to  And,  with  easy  quest, 
A  fragrant  wild,  with   Nature's  beauty 
drest. 
And  there  into  delight  my  sonl  deceive. 
There  warm  my  breast  with  patriotic  lore. 
Musing  on  Milton's  fate  -^  on  Sydiiey'a 
bier  — 
Till  their  stem  forms  before  mj  mind 
arise: 
Perhaps  on  wings  of  Poesy  upaoar^ 
Full  often  dropping  a  delicious  tear, 
When   some  melodious  sorrow  spells 
mine  eyes* 
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From    tlieir    fresh    beds^    and    scattered 

thoughilesslj 
By  infant  handfi,  left  on  the  path  to  die. 

Open  afresh  your  round  of  starry  foids^ 
¥e  ardent  marigolds  ! 
Dry  tip  the  moisture  from  yoor  golden  lids» 
For  great  Apollo  bids  50 

That  in  these  days  your  praises  should  be 

sting 
On  many  harpSi  which  he  lias  lately  strung; 
And  when  again  your  dewiness  he  kisses, 
Tell  him^  I  hare  you  io  my  world  of  blisBes: 
So  haply  when  I  rove  in  some  fai'  vale. 
His  mighty  voice  may  come  upon  the  gale. 

Here  are  sweet  peas,  on  tiptoe  for  a 

flight: 
With  wings  of  gentle   Bush  o*er  delicate 

whitei 
And  taper  fingers  catching  at  all  things, 
To  bind  them  all  about  with  tiny  rings.     60 

Linger  awhile  upon  some  bending  planks 
Tbat  lean  against  a  streamlet's  rushy  hanks, 
And  watch  intently  Nature's  gentle  doings: 
They  will  be  found  softer  than  ring-dov©*a 

cooings. 
How  silent  cornea  the  water  ronnd  tliat  bend  ; 
Not  the  minutest  whisper  does  it  send 
To  the  o'erbanging  sallows:  blades  of  grass 
Slowly  acroas  the  chequered  shadows  pass. 
Why,  you  might  read  two  sonnets,  ere  they 

reach 
To   where  the   hurrying    freshneesea  aye 

preach  70 

A  natural  sermon  o'er  their  pehhly  beds ; 
Where  swarms  of  minnows  show  their  little 

beads, 
miag    their    wavy    bodies    'gainst    the 

atreams, 

Ta  tatfte  the  luxury  of  sunuy  beams 
Temper'd  with  coolness.      How  they  ever 

wrestle 
With   their  own  sweet   delight^  and  ever 

nestle 
Tbeir  stlTer  bellies  on  the  pebbly  sand. 
II  fom  bctt  scantily  hold  out  the  hand, 


Tbat  very  instant  not  one  will  remain; 
But  turn  your  eye,  and  they  are  there  again. 
The  ripples  s^em  right  glad  to  reach  those 

cresses,  m  i 

And  cool   themselves  among  the  em'rald 

tresses; 
The  wLile  they  cool  themselves,  they  fresh- 
ness give. 
And  moisture^  that  tbe  bowery  green  may 

live: 
80  keeping  up  an  interchange  of  favours, 
Like   good  men  in  tbe  truth  of  tbeir  be- 
haviours. 
Sometimes  goldiincbes  one  by  one  will  drop 
From  low-hung  braDcbes;  little  space  they 

stop; 
But  sip,  and  twitter,  and  their  feathers 

sleek ; 
Then  off  at  onoe,  as  in  a  wanton  freak:     >^ 
Or  perhaps,  to  show  their  black,  and  golden 

wings, 
Pausing  upon  tbeir  yellow  fluttenugs. 
Were  I  in  such  a  place,  I  sure  should  pray 
Tbat   nought   less   sweet,   might   call    my 

thoughts  away, 
Than  the  soft  ruatle  of  a  maiden's  gown 
Fanning  away  the  dandelion's  down; 
Than  tbe  light  music  of  her  nimble  toes 
Fatting  against  the  sorrel  as  she  goes. 
How  she  would  start,  and  blusb,  thus  to  be 

caught 
Playing  in  all  her  innocence  of  thought.  100 
O  let  me  lead  her  gently  o'er  the  brook, 
Watch  her  half -smiling  lips,  and  downward 

look ; 
O  let  me  for  one  moment  touch  her  wrist; 
Let  me  one  moment  to  lier  breathing  list; 
And  as  she  leaves  me,  ma.y  she  often  turn 
Her  fair  eyes  looking  through  her  lock*  au- 

bume. 
Wliat  next  t    A  tuft  of  evening  primroses, 
O'er  which  the  mind  may  hover  till  it  dozes; 
O'er  which  it  well  might  take  a  pleasant 

sleep. 
But  that 't  is  ever  startled  by  the  leap      1  m 
Of  buds  into  ripe  flowers;  or  by  the  flitting 
Of  diverse  moths,  that  aye  their  rest  are 

quitting; 
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Or  by  the  tnoon  lifting  bor  silver  rim 
Above  a  eloiid,  atid  with  a  gnuiual  swim 
Comiiig  into  the  blue  witii  all  her  light, 
O  Maker  of  sweet  poets^  dear  delight 
Of  this  fair  worlds  and  all  its  gentle  livers; 
Spatigler  of  clouds,  halo  of  crystal  rivers, 
Mingler  with  leaves,  and  dew  and  tumbling 

streanis, 
Closer  of  lovely  eyes  to  lovely  dreams,    120 
LfOver  of  loneliness,  and  waudering, 
Of  upcast  eye,  and  tender  pondering  1 
Thee  must  I  praise  above  all  otlier  glo- 
ries 
That  smile  us  on  to  tsll  delightful  stories. 
For  what  has  made  the  sage  or  poet  write 
But  the  fair  paradise  of  Nature *a  light  ? 
Ill  the  calm  grandeur  of  a  sober  line, 
We  see  the  waving  of  the  mountain  pine; 
And  when  a  tale  is  beautifully  staid, 
We  feel  the  aafe^  of  a  hawthorn  glade :   130 
When  it  is  moving  on  luiurioua  wings, 
The  soul  i^  lost  tn  pleasant  smotheringi;: 
Fair  dewy  roses  brush  against  our  faces, 
And  flowering  laiu^ls  spring  from  diamond 

vases; 
Overhead  we  see   the  jasmine  and  sweet- 
briar, 
And  bloomy  grapes  laughing  from  green 

attire; 
While  ut  our  feet,  the   voice  of  crystal 

bubbles 
Charms  us  at  once  away  from  all  our  troU' 

bks; 
So  that  we  feel  uplifted  from  the  world, 
Wallting  upon  the  white  elouds  wreathed 
and  curFd*  140 

So  felt  he,  who  first    told,  how  Psyche 

went 
On  the  smooth  wind  to  realms  of  wonder- 
ment; 
What  Psyche  felt,  and  Love,  when  their 

full  lips 
First  touched;  what  amorous  and  fondling 

nips 
They  gave  each  others  cheeks;  with  all 

their  sighs, 
And  how  they  kist  each  other's  tremulous 
eyes: 


The  silver  laiiip,  —  the  ravishment,  — -I 

wonder  — 
The   darkness,  —  loneliness,  —  the   fearful 

thunder; 
Their  woes  gone  by,  and  both  to  heaven  ap^ 

down,  141 

To  bow  for  gratitude  before  Jove's  throng 
£>o  did   he   feel,   who   pull'd  the   bougbl 

aside,  | 

That  we  might  look  into  a  forest  wide, 
To  catch  a  glimpse  of  Fauns,  and  Dryade^ 
Coming   with  softest   rustle   through  tb( 

trees;  I 

And  garlands  woven  of  flowers  wild,  anj 

sweet,  j 

Upheld  on  ivory  wrists,  or  sporting  feet: 
Telling  us  how  fair,  trembling  Syrinx  tied. 
Arcadian  Pan,  with  such  a  fearful  dread. 
Poor  Nymph,  —  poor  Parj,  —  how  he   did 

weep  to  lind 
Nought  but  a  lovely  sighing  of  the  wind  i6( 
Along  the  reedy  stream ;  a  half-he^vrd  straii^ 
Full  of  sweet  desolation  —  balmy  pain*        | 

What  first  inspired  a  bard  of  old  to  sing 
Narcissus  pining  o'er  the  untainted  spring  1 
In  some  delicious  ramble^  he  had  found 
A  little  space  t  with  boughs  all  woven  round] 
And  in  the  midst  of  all,  a  clearer  pool 
Than  e'er  reflected  in  its  pleasant  cool. 
The  blue  sky  here,  and  there,  serenely  peep^ 

i"g  ij 

Through  tendril  wreaths  fantastically  creep) 

iug.  174 

And  on  the  bank  a  lonely  Slower  he  spied,; 
A  meek  and  forlorn  flower,  with  naught  1^ 

pride » 
Drooping  its  beauty  o'er  the  watery  i 

ness, 
To  woo  its  own  sad  image  into  near 
Deaf  to  light  Zephyrus  it  would  not  ] 
But  still  would  seem  to  droop,  to  pin^ 

love. 

So  while  the  Poet  stood  in  this  sweet  spot, 
Some   fainter    gleam  in  gs    o'er    his    fano] 

shot; 
Nor  was  it  long  ere  he  had  told  the  tale     | 
Of  young  Narcissus,  and  sad  Echo's  bale.  1^ 
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Where  had  be  been,  from  whose  warm 

head  outMew 
That  sweetest  of  all  songa,  that  ever  new, 
That  aye  refreshing,  piire  deliciousness, 
Coming  ever  to  bless 
The    wanderer    by    moonlight?    to    him 

bringing 
Shapes  from  the  invisible  world,  unearthly 

singing 
From   out   the   middle  air,   from   flowery 

nests, 
And  from  the  pillowy  ailkiness  that  rests 
Full  in  the  speculatiou  of  the  stars.  1&4 

Ah  !  surety  he  had  burst  our  mortal  bars; 
Into  some  wond'rous  region  be  bad  gone» 
To  Mttreh  for  thee,  divine  Endymion  1 

He  was  a  Poet,  sure  a  lover  too, 
Who  stood   on  Latmns'   top,   what    time 

there  blew 
Soft  breezes  from  the  mjrrtle  vale  below; 
And  brought  in  faintoess  so!emu,   sweet, 

and  slow 
A  hymn  from   Dian's   temple;  while  np- 

swelling. 
The  incense  went  to  her  own  starry  dwell- 
ing. 
Bat  tbougb  her  face  was  clear  aa  infant's 
eyes,  i^ 

TboQgb  she  stood  smiling  o'er  the  sacriBce, 
The  Poet  wept  at  her  so  piteous  fate, 
Wept  that  snch  beauty  should  be  deso- 

kte: 
80  in  fine  wrath  some  golden  sonnds  he  won. 
And  gave  meek  Cynthia  her  Endymion. 

Queen  of  the  wide  air;  thon  most  lovely 

queen 
Of  all  the  brightness  that  mine  eyes  have 

seen  ! 
Aa  thou  exoeedest  all  things  in  thy  shine, 
So  every  tale,  does  this  sweet  tale  of  thine. 
O  for  three  words  of  honey,  that  I  might 
Tell  but  one  wonder  of  thy  bridal  night  1  no 

Where    distant  ships  do  seem  to  show 

their  keels, 
frbns  awhile  delay M  hj^  mighty  wheels, 


And  turn'd  to  smile  upon  thy  bashful  eyes, 
Ere    he    his    unseen  pomp   would  solem- 
nise. 
The  evening  weather  was  so  bright,  and 

clear. 
That  men  of  health  were  of  nnusual  cheer; 
Stepping   like    Homer    at    the    trumpet's 

call, 
Or  young  Apollo  on  the  pedestal: 
And  lovoly  women  were  as  fair  and  warm, 
As  VeuuH  looking  sideways  in  alarm.       xto 
The  breezes  were  ethereal,  and  pure, 
And  crept  through  half  closed  lattices  to 

cure 
The  languid  sick;  it  cooPd  their  fevered 

sleep, 
And  soothed  them  into  slumbers  full  and 

deep. 
Soon   they  awoke    clears yed:    nor  burnt 

with  thirsting, 
Nor   with   hot  fingers,  nor   with   temples 

bursting: 
And  springing  up,  they  met  the  wond'ring 

sight 
Of  their  dear  friends,  nigh   foolish   with 

delight; 
Who  feel  their  arms,  and  breasts,  and  kiss 

and  stare, 
And  on  their  placid   foreheads  part  the 

hair.  23a 

Young  men  and   maidens  at  each  other 

gaz'd. 
With   hands  held   back,  and    motionless, 

amaz'd 
To  see  the  brightness  in  each  other's  eyes; 
And  so  they  stood,  £ll'd  with  a  sweet  sur^ 

prise. 
Until  their  tongues  were  loosed  in  poesy. 
Therefore  no  lover  did  of  anguish  die: 
But  the  soft   numbers,   in    that    moment 

spoken  J 
Made  silken  ties,  that  never  may  be  broken. 
Cynthia  I  I  cannot  tell  the  greater  bliasef> 
That  followed  thtne,  and  thy  dear  shep- 
herd's kisses:  340 
Was  there  a  Poet  born  ?  —  But  now  no 

more, 
My  wandering  spirit  must  no  further  soar. 
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The  last  poem  iu  the  1817  Tolmne,  Charles 
Cowdun  Clarke  relates  that  ^  it  was  in  the 
library  of  Himt's  cottag^e,  where  an  eztemfKire 
bed  had  been  put  up  for  Keata  on  the  sofa,  that 
he  eomposed  the  framework  and  many  lines 
of  thin  poem,  the  last  atity  or  »eTf»Dty  being 
an  inventory  of  the  art  gamitiiri)  of  the  room>' 
It  may  be  aisiBignefl  to  the  summer  of  18115. 

Am  I  Uy  iu  my  bed  ilepe  full  unmete 
Wu  unto  lue,  but  why  tlut  I  ne  might 
Eest  I  uv  wUt,  for  there  a'  m  eitkly  wight 
(Afl  t  BUi^pone)  hskd  more  of  bertit  «i» 
Tlum  I,  for  1  n^  H/d  ftickuesM  nor  diMeso. 

CRAtrccii. 

What  is  more  gentle  than  a  wind  in  slim- 
mer ? 

What  is  more  soothing  than  the  pretty 
huimoer 

That  stays  one  moment  in  an  open  flower, 

And  buzzes  cheerily  from  bower  to  bower  ? 

What  is  more  tTa]K|iiil  than  a  mnsk-rose 
blowing 

in  a  green  island,  far  from  all  men^»  know- 
ing? 

More  bealthfnl  than  the  leafinessof  dales? 

More  secret  than  a  nest  of  nightingales  ? 

More  serene  than  Cordelia^s  eountenoiiee  ? 

More  full  of  visions  than  a  high  romance  ? 

What,  but  thee,  Sleep  ?  Soft  closer  of  our 
eyes  I  u 

Ijow  mnrmnrer  of  tender  lullabies  1 

Light  boverer  around  our  happy  pillows  I 

Wreather  of  poppy  buds,  and  weeping 
willows  ! 

Silent  entangler  of  a  beauty's  tresses  1 

Most  happy  listener  !  when  the  morning 
blesses 

Thee  for  enlivening  all  the  cheerful  eyes 

That  glance  so  brightly  at  the  new  sun- 
rise. 

But  what  IS  higher  beyond  thought  than 

thee  ? 

Fresher  than  berries  of  a  mountain  "tree  ? 
More  strange^  more  beautiful^  more  smooth, 

more  regal,  n 


Than  wings  of  swans,  than  dores,  than  dim^ 

seen  eagle  ? 
What  is  it  ?     And  to  what  shall  I  compare 

it? 
It  has  a  glory^  and  nought  else  can  share  tt: 
The  thought  thereof  is  awful,  sweet,  and 

holy, 
Chasing  away  all  worldliness  and  folly: 
Coming   sometimes   like   fearful   claps   of 

thunder, 
Or  the  low  rumblings  earth^s  regions  un^ 

der; 
And  sometimes  like  a  gentle  whispering  19 
Of  all  the  secrets  of  some  wond'rous  thing 
That  breathes  about  ns  In  the  vacant  air; 
80  that  we  look  around  with  prying  stAre, 
Perhaps  to  see  shapes  of  light,  aerial  lim- 
ning; 
And  catch  soft  floatings  from  a  faint-heard 

hymuing; 
To  see  the  laurel  wreath,  on  high  suspended. 
That  is  to  crown  our  name  when  life  b 

ended. 
Sometimes  it  gives  a  glory  to  the  Toic^e, 
And  from  the  heart  up-springs,   rejok 

rejoice  ! 
Sounds  which  will  reach  the  Framer  of  all 

things, 
And  die  away  in  ardent  mutterings. 

No  one  who  once  the  glorious  sun 

seen. 

And  all  the  elonds,  and  felt  his  bosom  clean 
For  his  great  Maker's  presence,  but  mn 

know 
What  *t  is  I  mean,  and  feel  bis  being  gloJ 
Therefore  no  insult  will  I  give  his  spirit^ 
By  telling  what  he  sees  from  nativo  me 

O  Poeflv  i  for  thee  I  hold  my  pen. 
That  am  not  yet  a  glorious  denizen 
Of  thy  wide  heaven  —  should  I  rather  kneel 
Upon  some  mountain- top  until  I  feel  59 
A  growing  splendour  round  about  me  bung. 
And  echo   back   the   voice  of   thine   own 

tongue  ? 
O  Poesy  I  for  thee  I  grasp  my  pen. 
Thai  am  not  yet  a  glorious  denizen 
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Of  thy  wide  heave  n;  yet,   to  my  iLrdent 
prayer, 

Yield  from  thy  sanctuary  some  clear  air, 
Smoothed  for  iiitoxicatbn  by  the  breath 
Of  flowering  bays,  that  I  may  die  a  death 
Of  luxur}%  and  nay  young  spirit  follow 
The  moniing  sim beams  to  the  great  ApoIU* 
Like  a  fresh  sacrifice;  or,  if  I  can  bear     6i 
The  O'erwhelming  sweets,  'twill  bring  to 

me  the  fair 
Visions  of  all  places:  a  bowery  nook 
Will  be  elysiunj  —  an  eternal  book 
Wbenee  I  may  copy  many  a  lovely  saying 
About  the  leaves,  and  flowers  —  about  the 

playing 
Of  aymphs  in  woods,  and  fountains^;  and 

the  shade 
Keeping  a  ailenee  round  a  sleeping  maid; 
And  many  a  verse  from  ao  strange  influence 
That  we  most  ever  wonder  how,  and  whence 
It  eune*     Also  imaginings  will  hover       71 
Ronnd  my  fireside,  and  haply  there  dis- 
cover 
Vtstaa  of  solemn  beauty,  where  I  'd  wander 
In  hftppy  silence,  like  the  clear  Meander 
Through  ita  lone  vales;  and  where  I  found 

a  spot 
Of  awfuller  shade,  or  an  enchanted  grot, 
Or  a  green  hill  overspread  with  chequered 

dress 
Of  flowers,  and  fearful  from  its  loveliness. 
Write  OD  my  tablets  all  that  was  permitted, 
AU  that  was  for  our  human  senses  fitted. 
Then  the  events  of  this  wide  world  I  'd 

seize  81 

Like  a  strong  giant,  and  my  spirit  tease 
Till  at  ita  shoulders  it  should  proudly  see 
Wings  to  find  out  an  immortality. 

Stop  and  consider  t  life  is  but  a  day; 
A  fn^e  dewdrop  on  its  perilous  way 
From  a  tree's  summit;  a  poor  Indian^a  sleep 
Wkile  his  boat  hastens  to  the  monstrous 

steep 
Of  Monlinoreiici.     Why  so  sad  a  moan  ? 
Life  m  the  roee*s  hope  while  yet  unblown; 
Tibe  raadsng  of  an  ever-changing  tale;      91 
the  light  uplifting  of  a  maiden^s  veil; 


A  pigeon  tumbling  in  clear  snmmer  air; 
A  laughing  school-boy,   without  grief  or 

care, 
Hiding  the  springy  branches  of  an  elm. 

O  for  ten  years,  that  I  may  overwhelm 

Myself  in  poesy;  so  I  may  do  the  deed 
That  my  own  soul  has  to  itself  decreed* 
Then  I  will  pass  the  countries  that  I  see 
In  long  perspective,  and  continually 
Taste  their  pure  fountains.     First  the  realm 

1 11  pass 
Of  Flora,  and  old  Pan:  sleep  in  the  grass, 
Feed  upon  apples  red,  and  strawberries, 
And  choose  each  pleasure  that  mj  fancy 

sees; 
Catch  the  white-handed  nymphs  in  ahady 

places, 
To  woo  sweet  kisses  from  averted  faces,  — 
play  with  their  fingers,  touch  their  shoul* 

ders  white 
Into  a  pretty  shrinking  with  a  bite 
As  hard  as  lips  can  make  it:  till  agreed, 
A  lovely  tale  of  human  life  we  Ut  read*    no 
And  one  will  teach  a  tame  dove  how  it  beat 
May  fan  the  cool  air  gently  o'er  my  rest; 
Another,  bending  o'er  her  nimble  tread, 
Will  set  a   green  robe  floating  round  her 

head, 
And  still  will  dance  with  ever-varied  ease. 
Smiling  upon  the  flowers  and  the  trees: 
Another  will  entice  me  on,  and  on 
Through  almond  blossoms  and  rich  oinna- 

mon; 
TiU  in  the  bosom  of  a  leafy  world 
We  rest  in  silence,  like  two  gems  upourl'd 
In  the  recesses  of  a  pearly  shell.  m 

And  can  I  ever  bid  these  joys  farewell  ? 
Yes,  I  must  pass  them  for  a  nobler  life. 
Where  I  may  find  the  agonies,  the  strife 
Of  human  hearts:  for  lo  I  I  see  afar, 
O'er-sailing  tbe  blue  craggiuess»  a  ear 
And    steeds    with    streamy   manes  —  the 

charioteer 
Looks  out  upon  the  winds  with  glorious  fear: 
And  now  the  numerous  tramplings  {|uiver 

lightly 
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Along  a  huge  eloud*s  ridge;  and  now  with 

sprightly  130 

Wheel  downward  come  they  into  fresher 

skies, 
Tipi  round  with  silver  from  the  stm*s  bright 

eyes. 
Still  downward  with  capEu;ioiis  whirl  they 

glide; 
And  now  I  sea  them  on  a  green-hilFs  side 
In  hreezy  rest  among  the  nodding  stalks. 
The    charioteer    with    wond^rous    gesture 

talks 
To  the  trees  and  mountains;  and  there  soon 

appear 
Shapes  of  delight,  of  mystery,  and  fear, 
Passing  along  before  a  dusky  space 
Made  by  some  mighty  oaks :  as  they  would 

chase  140 

Some  ever-fleeting  music,  on  they  sweep, 
Lo  !  Jiow  they  murmur,  laugh,  and  smOe, 

and  weep: 
Some  with  iipbotden  baud  and  mouth  severe ; 
Sosno  with  their  faces  muffled  to  the  ear 
Between  their  arms;  Bome,  clear  in  youth* 

ful  bloom. 
Go  glad  and  smilingly  athwart  the  gboni; 
Some  looking  hack,  and  some  with  upward 

gaze; 
Tes,  thousands  in  a  thousand  different  ways 
Flit  onward  —  now  a  lovely  wreath  of  girls 
Dancing  their  sleek  hair  into  tangled  eurls ; 
And  now  broad  wings.  Most  awfully  in- 
tent 151 
The  driver  of  those  steeds  is  forward  bent, 
And  seems  to  listen:  ()  that  I  might  know 
All  that  he  writes  with  such  a  hurrying 

glow* 

The  visions  all  are  fled  —  the  car  is  fled 
Into  the  light  of  heaven,  and  in  their  stead 
A  sense  of  real  things  comes  doubly  strong, 
And,  like  a  muddy  stream,  would   bear 

along 
My  soul  to  nothingness:  hut  I  will  strive 
Against  all  doubtings,  and  will  keep  alive 
The  thought  of  that  same  ch&riot,  and  the 

strange  i&i 

Journey  it  went. 


Is  there  so  small  a  ranj 

In  the  present  strength  of  manhood, 

the  bigb 
Imagination  cannot  freely  fly 
As  she   was   wont  of   old  ?    prepare 

steeds. 
Paw  up  against  the  light,  and  do  strange 

deeds 
Upon  the  clouds  ?     Has  she  not  shewn  us 

all? 
From  the  clear  space  of  ether,  to  the  small 
Breath  of  new  buds  unfotding  ?     From  the 

meaning 
Of  Jove's   large  eyebrow,  to   the  tender 

greening  ,-, 

Of  April  meadows  ?  here  her  altar  shone, 
E'en  m  this  isle;  and  who  could  paragon 
The  fervid  choir  that  lifted  np  a  noise 
Of  harmony,  to  where  it  aye  will  poise 
Its  mighty  self  of  eonvoluting  sound* 
Huge  as  a  planet,  and  like  that  roll  round. 
Eternally  around  a  dizzy  void  ? 
Ay,  in  those  tlays   the    Muses  were    nigh 

cloy'd 
With  honours;  nor  bad  any  other  care 
Than  to  sing  out  and  scx)lbe  their   wat^- 

hair.  i)^ 

Could   all   this  be   forgotten  ?    Yes,   a 

schism 
Nurtured  by  foppery  aikd  barbarism. 
Made  great  Apollo  blush  for  this  his  lamL 
Men  werer  th ought  wise  who  could  not  nil' 

derstand 
Jlh  glories:   with  a  puling  infant's  foroe 
They  swa^'d  about  upon  a  rocking-horse. 
And  thought  it  Pegasus,  Ah,  dismal-soul'd  I 
The    winds    of    heaven    blew,   the 

roird 
Its  gathering  waves  —  ye  felt  it  not* 

blue 
Bared  its  eternal  bosom,  and  the  dew       190 
Of  summer  nights  colJeirted  still  to  make 
The  morning  precious:  beauty  was  awake  f 
Why  were  ye  not  awake  ?     But  ye   were 

dead 
To  things  ye  knew  not  of,  — were  closely 

wed 
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Ifvtj  Iftws  lined  out   with  wretched 
rale 

i>  s-^   vile:   so   that   je   taught   a 

I 
to  smooth,  inlay,  and   clip,  and 

!  certain  wands  of  Jacob's  wit, 

I  tallied.     Easy  was  the  task: 

\  handicrafts  III  en  wore  the  mask 

Ill-fated,  impious  race  !  ^ci 

a'd  the   hright  Lyrist  to  his 

i  know  it,  —  nO|  they  weut  about, 
or,  dec  rep  id  standard  out, 
most  fiimsj  mottoes,   and  in 

lene  Boilean  ! 

0  ye  whose  charge 

[  our  pleasant  bills  ! 

:  majesty  so  fills 

^verence,  that  I  canoot  trace 

,  oatnes,  in  this  unholy  place, 

Qommon  folk;  did  not  their 

Did  our   old   lamenting 

\  ^d  ye  nerer  cluster  round 
I,  with  a  roonrnfiii  sotiud, 

did  ye  wholly  bid  adieu 
ire  no  more  the  laurel  grew  ? 
to  g^Te  a  welcoming 
spirits  who  could   proudly 

»y,  and  die  ?     'T  was  even 

;  away  those  times  of  woe : 

f  season ;  ye  have  breathed 

bus  o'er  us;  ye  have  wreathed 

for  sweet  mustc  has  been 

;  —  some  has  been  upstirr*d 
►ystal  dwelling  in  a  lake, 
m  bill;  from  a  thick  brake, 
l^liiiet  in  a  valley  mild, 

flue  sounds   are   floating 


happy  are  ye  and  gUid. 


These  things  are,  doubtless;  yet  in  truth 

we  ■  ve  Imd  23  ^ 

Strange  thunders  from  the  potency  of  song; 
l^lingled   indeed   with   what   is  sweet   and 

strong 
From  majesty :  but  in  clear  truth  the  themes 
Are  ugly  clubs,  the  Poets  Polyphemes 
Disturbing    the    grand    sea.      A   drainless 

shower 
Of  light   is   Poesy;   'tis  the   supreme   of 

power; 
*T  is  might  half  slumbVingon  its  own  right 

ai'm. 
The  very  archings  of  her  ej^elids  cliarm 
A  thousand  willing  agents  to  obey. 
And  still  she  governs  with  the  mildest  sway: 
But  strength  alone  though   of  the  Muses 

born  241 

Is  like  a  fallen  angel:  trees  uptom. 
Darkness^   and   worms,  and   shrouds,   and 

sepulchres 
Delight  it;  for  it  feeds  upon  the  burrs 
And  thorns  of   life;  forgetting  the  great 

end 
Of  Poesy,  that  it  should  be  a  friend 
To  soothe  the  cares,  and  lift  the  thoughts 

of  man. 

Yet  I  rejoice:  a  myrtle  fairer  than       a4S 
E'er  grew  in  Papbos,  from  the  bitter  weeds 
Lifts  its  sweet  bead  into  the  air,  and  feeds 
A  silent  apace  with  ever  sprouting  green. 
All  teuderest  birds  there  find  a  pleasant 

screen, 
Creep  through  the  shade  with  jaunty  flut- 
tering, 
Nibble  the  little  cuppfed  ttowers  and  sing. 
Then  let  us  clear  away  the  choking  thorns 
From  round  its  gentle  stem;  let  the  young 

fawns. 
Yeaned  in  after-times,  when  we  are  tiown, 
Find  a  fresh  sward  beneath  it,  overgrown 
With  simple  flowers :  let  there  nothing  be 
More  boisterous  than  a  Icivor's  bended  knee ; 
Nought  more  ungentle  tban  the  placid  look 
Of  one  who  leans  upon  a  closed  book;      a6j 
Nought  more  milrauquil  than  the  graasj 
slopes 


I 
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liDtwc^oii  two  hillH.     All   hail,  delightful 

hoptm  ! 
An  ibd  WM  wont,  th*  imagination 
Into  moNt  lov«ly  labyrinths  will  be  gone, 
And  they  iihall  be  aooounted  poet  kings 
Who  simply  tell  the  most  heart -easing 

thtuga. 
O  may  these  joys  be  ripe  before  I  die. 

Will  not  some  say  that  I  presumptu- 
ously 370 
Hare  spoken  ?  that  from  hastening  disgrace 
*T  were  better  far  to  hide  my  foolish  face  ? 
That  whining  boyhood  should  with  re^er- 

enoe  bow 
Km  the  dread  thunderbolt  oould  reach? 

Howl 
If  I  do  hide  myaelf,  it  sure  shall  be 
In  the  Yery  fane,  the  light  of  Foesj : 
If  I  do  fall,  at  least  I  wiU  be  laid 
IWaeath  the  silence  of  a  poplar  siMide ; 
And  oT^r  nM  the  grass  shall  be  smooth 

shaTcn ; 
And   thene    shall    be   a   kiad    aMmorial 

Hut  off,  l>M|wnd««c» !  mlwnikh  haaa  I 
They  shi^KI  nol  know  IkMs  wko  alhirst  to 

gain 
A  iMkbW  iNid«  are  tlai«^  «?iix  hoar. 
>Ykal  th^^ugk  1  amMlimlll|yi»tkedower 
iH  »|iMiais«  wisilMa  ;  llM«li  I  do  not  know 
TV  »ki(U«^  «f  te  «%kftj  winds  that 

Ww  ^        ^      . 

HxiWr    ami    IhlMMr   •!!    ^    changmg 


vvr 


^^*^'»**-gffy.    ~t    there    eTer 


'rmg  rea- 
souls 
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M%tar 


T  is  clear 
that  the  year 

-  manifest 
old    cathedral's 


Lifted    to    the    white  clouds.     Therefore 

should  I 
Be  but  the  essence  of  deformity, 
A  coward,  did  my  very  eyelids  wink 
At  speaking  out  what  I  have  dared  to 

think.  300 

Ah  I  rather  let  me  like  a  madman  run 
Over  some  precipice  ;  let  the  hot  sun 
Melt  my  Diedalian  wings,  and  drive  me 

down 
Convuls'd  and  headlong  1     Stay !  an  in- 
ward frown 
Of  conscience  bids  me  be  more  calm  awhile. 
An  ocean  dim,  sprinkled  with  many  an 

isle, 
Spreads  awfully  before  me.     How  much 

toill 
How  many  days  I  what  desperate  turmoil  I 
Ere  I  can  have  explored  its  widenesses. 
Ah,    what    a    task  I    upon    my    bended 

knees,  31© 

I  could  unsay  those  —  no,  impossible  I 
Lnpossible  1 

For  sweet  relief  1 11  dwell 
On  humbler  thoughts,  and  let  this  strange 

assay 
Begun  in  gentleness  die  so  away. 
E'en  now  all  tumult  from  my  bosom  fades  : 
I  turn  full-hearted  to  the  friendly  aids 
That  smooth  the  path  of  honour  ;  brother- 
hood. 
And  friendliness  the  nurse  of  mutual  good. 
The  hearty  grasp  that  sends  a  pleasant 

sonnet 
Into  the  brain  ere  one  can  think  upon  it;  320 
The  silence  when  some  rhymes  are  coming 

out ; 
And  when  they  're  come,  the  very  pleasant 

rout: 
The  message  certain  to  be  done  to-morrow. 
T  is  perhaps  as  well  that  it  should  be  to 

borrow 
Some  precious  book   from  out   its   snug 

retreat, 
To  cluster  round  it  when  we  next  shall 

meet. 
Scarce  can  I  scribble  on  ;  for  lovely  airs 


SLEEP   AND    POETRY 


Are  Hutterlug  round  the  room  like  doves  in 

pairs  ; 
Maoy  delights  of  thai  glad  day  recalling, 
When  firat  *my  86ii«es  caught  tiieir  tender 

f&llitig.  no 

And  with  theae  airs  come  forms  of  elegance 
StoojiiDg    their    shoulders    o*er   a   borse^s 

prance^ 
Careless,    and    grand  —  fiogers   soft    and 

round 
Farting  luxuriant  curl  is ;  —  and  the  swift 

bound 
Of  fiacchus  from  his  chai'iot^  when  his  eye 
Made  Ariadne's  cheek  look  hluBhingly. 
Thoa  I  remember  all  the  pleasant  flow 
Of  words  at  opening  a  portfolio. 

Things  such  as  these  are  ever  harbingers 
To  trains  of  peaceful  images  :  the  stirs  340 
Of  a  swan's  neck  umieen  among  the  rushes  : 
A  Imnet  starting  all  about  the  bushes  : 
A    butterfly,    with    golden    wings    broa«l 

parted, 
^  Nestling  a  rose,  convuls'd  as  though  it 

smarted 
With  over  pleasure  —  many,  many  more, 
Might  I  indulge  at  large  in  all  my  store 
Of  luxuries  :  yet  I  must  not  forget 
Sleep,  quiet  with  his  poppy  coronet : 
For  what  there  may  be  worthy   iu  these 

rhymes 
I    partly  owe    to    hitn  :     and    thus,    the 

chimes  350 

Of  friendly  voices  had  just  given  pla«e 
T(»  aa  sweet  a  silence,  when  I  'gan  retrace 
The  pleasant  day,  upon  a  couch  at  ease. 
It  was  a  poet's  house  who  keeps  the  keys 
Of  pleasure's  temple.     Round  about  were 

hung 
Thd   glorious   features   of   the  bards  who 

sung 
la  other  ages^ — cold  and  Kaered  busts 
Soiilad  at  each  other.    Happy  he  who  trusts 
To  dear  Futurity  his  darling  fame  ! 
Hieii  there  were  fauns  and  satyrs  taking 

aim  jix) 

At  swelling  apples  with  a  frisky  leap 
And  reaching  fingers,  'mid  a  luscious  heap 


Of  vine  leaves.     Then  there  rose  to  view  a 

fane 
Of  liny  marble,  and  thereto  a  tnuu 
Of    nymphs   approaching   fairly   o'er   the 

sward  i 
One,   loveliest,   holding    her    white    hand 

toward 
The  daszliug  sunrise  ;  two  sisters  sweet 
Bending  their  graceful  figures  till  they  meet 
Over  the  trippings  of  a  little  child  : 
And  some  are  hearing,  eagerly,  the  wild  370 
Thrilling  liquidity  of  dewy  piping. 
See,  in  another  picture,  nymphs  are  wiping 
Cherishingly  Diana^s  timorous  limbs  ;  — 
A  fold  of  lawny  uiautle  dabbling  swims 
At   the   bath%   edgCj  and   keeps  a  gentle 

motion 
With  the  subsiding  crystal  :  as  when  ocean 
Heaves  calmly  its  broad  swelling  smooth- 

iness  o'^er 
Its  rocky  marge,  and  balances  once  more 
The  patient  weeds ;  that  now  unshent  by 

foam 
Feel  all  about  their  nndulating  home.      3 So 

Sappho's  meek  head  was  there  half  smiling 

down 
At   nothing;  just   as  though  the  earnest 

frown 
Of  over-tlunkiug  had  that  moment  gone 
From  off  her  brow,  and  left  her  all  alone. 

Great  Alfred's  too,  with  anxious,  pitying 

eyes, 
As  if  he  always  listened  to  the  sighs 
Of  the   goaded  world ;   and    Kosciusko's, 

worn 
By  horrid  suff ranee  —  mightily  forlorn. 

Petrarch,   outstepping   from   the   shady 

green, 
Starts   at   the   sight   of    Laura ;    nor   can 

wean  39a 

His  eyes  from  her  sweet  face.     Most  happy 

they  1 
For  over  them  was  seen  a  free  display 
Of  outspread  wings,  and  from  between  thero 

shone 


I 
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The  fac«  of  Poesy  :  from  off  her  throne 
She  overlooked  tbitigs  tltat  I  scarce  could 

tell. 
The  very  sense  of  where  I  was  might  well 
Keep  Sleep  alui>f  :  l»ut  more  ttiau  Ihat  there 

came 
Thought  after  thought  to  uourish  up  the 

fiaitie 
Within  tiiv  breast ;  so  that  the  morning 

light 
Surprised     me     even     from     a    sleepless 

iiigbt  ;  4<» 

Aiid  up  I  rose  refresh'd,  and  glad^  and  gay, 
Resolving  to  hegin  that  very  day 
These  lines  ;  and  howsoever  they  be  done, 
I  leave  them  as  a  father  does  his  son. 


EPISTLE   TO   MY   BROTHER 

GEORGE 

Written  aocsording  to  George  Keats  at  Mar- 
gate, August,  1810,  and  inoliided  in  the  1817 
volume* 

Full  many  a  dreary  hour  have  I  past, 
My  brain  l>ewilder*d,  and  ray  mind  overcast 
With    heaviness;    in    seaaons   wben    I*ve 

thought 
No  Bpberey  strains   by  me  could  e'er  be 

caught 
From  the  bine  dome,  though  I  to  dimness 

gaze 
On  the  far  depth  where  sheeted  lightning 

plays; 
Or,  on  the  wavy  grass  outstretched  supinely, 
Fry  'mong  the  stars,  to  strive  to  think  di* 

vinely  i 
That  I  should  never  bear  Apollo's  song, 
Though  feathery  clouds  were  floating  all 

along  lo 

The  pur|»le  westt  and,  two  bright  streahs 

between, 
The  golden  lyre  itself  were  dimly  seen: 
That  the  still  nuiruiur  of  the  honey  bee 
Would  never  tea«b  a  rural  song  to  me; 
That  the  bright  glance  from  beauty's  eye- 
lids slanting 
Would  never  make  a  lay  of  mine  enchanting, 


Or  warm  my  breast  with  ardour  to  unfold 
Some  tale  of  love  and  arms  in  time  of  old. 

But  there  are  times,  when  tbtJSe  that  love 

the  bay. 
Fly  from  all  sorrowing  far,  far  away;        jo 
A   sudden   glow  comes   on   them,  nought 

they  see 
In  water,  earth,  or  air,  but  poesy. 
It  has  been  said,  deai-  George,  and  true  I 

hold  it, 
(For  knightly  Spenser  to  Libertas  told  it.) 
That  when  a  Poet  m  in  such  a  trance, 
In    air   he   sees    white   coursers   paw   and 

prance. 
Bestridden  of  gay  knights,  in  gay  apparel, 
Who  at  each  other  tilt  in  playful  quarrel; 
And  what  we,  iguorantly,  sheet-lightning 

calif 
Is  the  swift  opening  of  their  wide  portal,  30 
W^ben  the  bright  warder  blows  his  trumpet 

clear, 
Whose  tones  reach  nought  on  earth   but 

Poet* s  ear. 
When  these  enchanted  portals  open  wide, 
And  through  the  light  the  horsemen  swiftly 

glide, 
The  Poet's  eye  can  reach  those  golden  halls, 
Aiid  view  the  glory  of  their  festivals: 
Tlieir  ladies  fair,  that  iu  the  distance  seem 
Fit  for  the  silvering  of  a  seraph *s  <lream; 
I'beir  rich  brimmed  goblets,  that  incessant 

run 
Like  the  bright  spots  that  move  about  the 

sun;  40 

And,   when   upheld,   the  wine  from   each 

bright  jar 
Pours  with  the  lustre  of  a  falling  star. 
Yet  further  off  are  dbnly  seen  their  bowers, 
Of  which  no  mortal  eye  cau  reach  the  flow- 
ers; 
And  *t  is  right  just,  for  well  Apollo  knows 
•T  would  make  the  Poet  quarrel  with  the 

rose. 
All  tliat  'S  revealed  from  that  far  seat  of 

blisses, 
Is,  the  clear  fountains*  tnterchangiug  kisses. 
As  gracefully  descending,  light  and  thiu, 


P 


Like  silver  streaks  across  a  dolphm^s  fiii,  5a 
When  he  upswiiimietli  from  tlie  coral  eHves, 
And  sports  with  half  bis  tail  above  the 
wares. 

These  wonders  strange  he  sees,  and  many 

more. 
Whose  head  is  pregnant  with  poetic  lore. 
Should  be  upon  an  evetiing  rairibl<>  far^ 
With  forehead  to  the  soothing  breezes  bare, 
Would  he  naught  see  but  the  dark,  silent 

liluef 
With  all  its  diamonds  trembling  through 

and  through  ? 
Or  the  ooy  moon,  when  in  the  waviness    59 
Of  whitest  oloads  she  does  her  beauty  dress, 
And  staidly  p«ceB  higher  up,  and  higher, 
like  ft  sweet  mm  in  holiday  attire  ? 
Ah,  jes  f  much  more  would  start  into  his 

sight  — 
The  revelries,  and  mysteries  of  night: 
And  should  1  ever  s<?e  themi  I  will  tell  you 
Such  tales  as  needs  must  with  amazement 

spell  you. 

These  are  the   living  pleasures  of  the 

hard: 
But  richer  far  posterity's  award. 
What  does  he  murmur  with  bis  latest  breathy 
While  his  proud  eye  looks  through  the  film 

of  death  ?  70 

*  What  though  I  leave  this  dull  and  earthly 

mould, 
Yet  shall  my  spirit  lofty  converse  hold 
With  after  times.  —  The  patriot  shall  feel 
My  stem  ulanmi,  and  nnsheath  bis  steel; 
Or  in  the  senate  thunder  out  my  numbers, 
Ta  startle  princes  from  their  easy  slumliers. 
The  akge  will  mingle  with  each  moral  Ibt^nie 
My   happy  thoughts   seuteutious;  be  will 

teem 
With  lofty  periods   when  my  verses  fire 

him. 
And  then  1 11  stoop  from  heaven  to  inspire 

him.  Ha 

Lays  have  I  left  of  such  a  dear  delight 
Tint  maids  will  sing  them  on  their  bridal 

night. 
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Gay  villagers,  upon  a  morn  of  May, 
When  they  have  tired  their  gentle  limbs 

with  play,  ^H 

And  form'd  a  siiowy  circle  on  the  grass,         ^| 
And  plae'd  in  midst  of  all  that  lovely  lass 
Who  chosen  is  their  queen,  —  with  her  fine 

head 
CrownM  with  fiowers  purple,  white,  and 

red: 
For  there  the  lily,  and  the  musk-tose,  sigh- 

Are  emblems  true  of  hapless  loVers  dying: 
Between  her  breastSi  that  never  yet  felt 

trouble, 
A  bunch  of  violets  full  blown,  and  double, 
Serenely  sleep:  —  she  from  a  casket  takes 
A  little  book,  —  and  then  a  joy  awakes 
About  eaeh  3'outhful  heart,  —  with  stified 

cries. 
And  rubbing  of  white  hands,  and  sparkling    ^| 

eyes:  H 

For  she  's  to  read  a  tale  of  hopes  and  fears; 
One  that  I  foster*d  in  my  youthful  years: 
The  pearls,  that  on  each  glistening  circlet     H 

sleep,  ^ 

Gush  ever  and  anon  with  silent  creep,      too 
Lured  by  the  Lnnoeent  dimples.     To  sweet 

rest 
Shall   the   dear  babe,   upon  its   mother's 

breast, 
Be  lulled  with  songs  of  mine.     Fair  world, 

adieu  ! 
Thy  dales  and  bills  are  fading  from  my     fl 

view:  S 

Swiftly    I    mount,    upon    wide-spreading 

pinioiiH, 
Far   from   the   narrow  bounds  of  thy  do- 
minions. 
Full  joy  I  feel,  while  thus  I  eleavc  the  air, 
That  my  soft  verse  wiO  charm  thy  daugh- 
ters fair, 
And  warm  thy  sons  ! '     Ah,  my  dear  friend     H 

and  brother,  10^    ^M 

Could  I,  at  once,  my  mad  ambition  smother, 
For  taating  joys  like  these,  sure  I  should  be 
Happier,  and  dearer  to  society. 
At  times,  *t  is  true,  I  Ve  felt  relief  from 

pain 
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Wheu  some    bright   thought   haa    darted 

through  my  brain: 
Through  all  that  dtky  1  \e  felt  a  greater 

pleasure 
Than  if  I  'd  brought  to  light  a  hidden  trea- 
sure. 
Ab  to  my  soDtietSr  though  none  else  should 

heed  them, 
I  feel  delighted,  still,  that  you  should  read 

them. 
Of  late,  too,  I  have  had  much  calm  eujoy- 

meut, 
Stret<!h*d  ou  the  grass  at  my  best  lov'd  em- 
ploy meut  liO 
Of  scribbling  lines  for  yon.     These  things 

I  t bought 
While,  in  my  face,  the  freshest  breeze  I 

caught. 
E'en  now  1  *m  pillowed  on  a  bed  of  flowers 
That  crowns  a  lofty  cliff,  which  proudly 

towers 
Above  the  ocean  waves.     The  stalks  and 

blades  ** 

Chequer  fEy  tablet  with   their  quivering 

shades* 
On  one  side  is  a  ield  of  drooping  oats» 
Through    which   the    poppies    show   their 

scnrtct  coats;  >  ia« 

So  pert  and  useless,  that  they  bring  to  mind 
The  scarlet  coats  tbat  pester  human-kind. 
And  on  the  other  side^  outspread,  is  seen 
Ocean's  bliie  mantle,  streaked  with  purple, 

and  green; 
Now  *tts  I  see  a  canvass*d  ship,  and  now 
Mark  the  bright  silver  curling  round  her 

prow. 

I  see  the  lark  down-dropping  to  his  nest. 
And  the  broad- winged  sea-gull  never  at  rest  j 
For  when  no  more  he  spreads  his  feathers 

free, 

II  is  breast  is  dancing  on  the  restless  sea. 
Now  I  direct  my  eyes  into  the  west, 
Which   at   this   moment   is    in    sunbeams 

drest:  m-. 

Why  westward  turn  ?     *T  was  but  to  say 

adieu  \ 
T  was  hut  to  kLsfi  my  hand,  dear  George, 

to  you  f 
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TO   MY   BROTHER   GEORGE 

The  first  m  the  group  of  sonnets  in  the  18  IT 
volume.  A  transcript  by  George  Keats  hears 
the  date  *  Margate,  August,  18111' 

Many  the  wonders  I  this  day  have  seen: 
The  sun,  when  first  he  kist  away  the  tears 
That  filFd  the  eyes  of  morn ;  — *  the  lan- 
reird  peers 
Who  from  the  feathery   gold  of  evening 

lean ;  — ^ 
The  ocean  with  its  vaatness,  its  blue  green. 
Its  ships,  its  rocks,  its  caves,  its  hopes, 

its  fears,  — 
Its  voice  mysterious,  which  whoso  hears 
Must  think  on  what  will  be,  and  what  has 

been. 
E*eii  now»  dear  George,  while  this  for  yon  I 
write, 
Cynthia  is  from  her  silken  curtains  peep- 

So  scantly,  that  it  seems  her  bridal  night, 
And  she  her  half-discovered  revels  keep- 
ing. 

But  what,  without  the  social   thought  of 
thee, 

Would  be  the  wonders  of  the  sky  and  sea  ? 

TO 

There  is  no  clue  to  the  identity  of  the  per- 
son addressed  and  no  date  is  affiiced.  It  was 
published  lo  the  1H17  volume^  and  there  follows 
tlie  one  addressed  to  his  lirother  Qeoige. 

IIaj>  I  a  man^a  fair  form,  then  might  my 
sighs 
Be   echoed   swiftly  through  that   ivory 

shell 
Thine  ear,  and  find  thy  gentle  heart;  so 
well 
Would  passion  arm  me  for  the  enterprise: 
But  ah  !  I  am  no  knight  whose  foeman  dies; 
No  cuirass  glistens  on  my  bosom's  swell; 
I  am  no  happy  shepherd  of  the  dell 
Whose  lips  have  trembled  with  a  tiiaiden*s 
eyes. 
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Yet  must  I  dote  upon  tbee»^ — call  thee 
sweet, 
Sweeter  bj  far  than  Ilybla'e  honied  rose^ 
When  steeped  m  dew  rich  to  intoxica- 
tioti. 
Ah !  I  will  taste  that  dew,  for  me  *t  is  meet, 
And  when  the  moon  her  pallid  face  dis- 
closes, 
I  '11  gather  some  by  spells,  and  incan- 
tation. 


SPECIMEN    OF   AN    INDUCTION 
TO   A    POEM 

This  poem  was  pubEalied  iu  tije  1S17  Tolume 
where  it  immediately  precNBdt!^  Calidore.  Leigh 
Hunt,  wheti  reviewing  the  Yolume  on  its  ap- 
peaj«Qcet  Bpeikks  of  thti  two  poeuui  as  oonnectedf 
and  in  Tom  Keats  £  copybook  they  are  written 
coatinoa Italy.  The  narue  copy  contains  a  memo- 
madam  *  marked  by  Ijuigb  Hunt  — 1810.' 

Lo  !  I  must  tell  a  tale  of  chiiralry ; 

For  large  white  plumea  are  dancmg  in  mine 

eye. 
Not  like  the  formal  creat  of  latter  days: 
But  bending  in  a  thousand  graceful  ways; 
So  graoefnl,  that  it  seems  no  mortal  handt 
Or  eVii  the  touch  of  ArcMmago*s  wand, 
Conld  charm  them  into  such  an  attitude* 
We  most  think  rather,  that  in  playfnl  mood. 
Some  mountain  breeze  bad  turned  its  chief 

delight, 
To  ihow  this  wonder  of  its  gentle  might,    lo 
Lo  !  I  must  tell  a  tale  of  chivalry; 
For  while  I  muse,  the  lance  points  slant- 
ingly 
Athwart  the  morning  air;  some  lady  sweet, 
Wbo  cannot  feel  for  cold  her  tender  feet, 
From  the  worn  top  of  »iome  old  battlement 
HaiLs  it  with  tears,  her  stout  defender  sent: 
And  from  her  own  pure  self  no  joy  dissem- 
bling, 
Wmpa  round  her  ample  robe  with  happy 
trembling. 

,  when  the  good  Knight  his  rest 
■Id  Uke» 
m  rafltolcd,  clearly,  in  a  lake,  icj 


With 


And 


the   young    ashen    boughs,    Against 

which  it  r«at!j, 
th'   half -seen    mossiness  of  linnets* 

uests- 
Ab  !  shall  I  ever  tell  its  cruelty. 
When  the  fire  flashes  from  a  warrior's  eye, 
Aud  his  tremendous  hand  is  grasping  it, 
And  his  dark  brow  for  very  wrath  is  knit  ? 
Or  when  bis  spirit,  with  more  calm  intent, 
Leaps  to  the  honours  af  a  tourEiament» 
And   makes   the   gazers  round   about  the 

ring 
Stare  at  the  grandeur  of  the  balancing  ?   30 
No,  no  !  this  is  far  off:  —  then  bow  shall  I 
Revive  the  dying  tones  of  minstrelsy, 
Which  linger  yet  about  long  gotbic  arches, 
In  dark  green  ivy,  and  among  wild  larches? 
How  sing  the  splendour  of  the  revelries, 
When  butts  of  wine  are  drunk  off  to  the 

lees? 
And  that  bright  lance,  against  the  fretted 

wall, 
Beneath  the  shade  of  stately  banneral. 
Is  slung  with  shining  cuirass,  sword,  and 

shield  ? 
Where  ye  may  see  a  spur  in  bloody  field «    40 
Light-footed    damsels    move   with    gentle 

paces 
Round  the  wide  hall,  and  show  their  happy 

faces; 
Or  stand  in  ooui'tly  talk  by  fives  and  sevens : 
Like  those  fair  stars  that  twinkle  in  the 

heavens. 
Yet  must  I  tell  a  tale  of  chivalry: 
Or  wherefore  comes  that  knight  so  proudly 

by? 
Wherefore  more  proudly  does  the  gentle 

knight, 
Hein  in  the  swelling  of  his  ample  might  ? 

Spenser!  thy  brows  are  areh^, open, kind, 
And   come    like   a  clear    sunrise    to    my 

mind ;  50 

Atkd  always  does  my  heart  with  pleasure 

danee^ 
When  I  think  on  thy  noble  countenance: 
Where  never  yet  was  ought  more  eartbljr 

seen 
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Than   the   pure   freshuesB   of  thy   laurels 

green. 
Therefore,  great  bard,  I  not  so  fearfully 
Call  on  thy  gentle  spirit  to  hover  nigh 
My  daring  steps  :  or  if  thy  tender  care, 
Thus  startled  unaware, 
Be  jealous  that  the  foot  of  other  wight 
Should  madly  follow  that  bright  path  of 

light  60 

Traced    hy   thy   lovM    Libertas;     he   will 

speak, 
And  tell  thee  thjit  my  prayer  is  very  meek; 
That  1  will  follow  with  due  reverence, 
And  start  with  awe  at  mine  own  strange 

pretence. 
Him  thou  wiJt  hear;  so  I  will  reat  in  hope 
To  see  wide  plains,  fair  trees,  and  lawny 

3]o|>e: 
The  mom,  the  eve,  the  light,  the  shade,  the 

flowers ; 
Clear  streams,  smooth  lakes,  and  overlook- 
ing towers. 
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CALIDORE 


A  FRAGMENT 


ToUKG  Calidorc  is  paddling  o'er  the  lake  ; 
His  healthful  spirit  eager  and  awake 
To  feel  the  beauty  of  a  silent  eve. 
Which  seem'd  full  loth  this  happy  world  to 

leave; 
The  light  dwelt  o'er  the  scene  so  linger- 

ingly. 
He  bares  his  forehead  to  the  oool  blue  sky, 
iVnd  smiles  at  the  far  clearness  all  around, 
Until  his  heart  is  well  nigh  over  wound, 
And   turns   for   calmness  to  the  pleasant 

green 
Of  easy  slopes^  and   shadowy  trees   that 

lean  20 

So  elegantly  o'er  the  waters'  brim 
And  show  their  blossoms  trim. 
Scarce  can  his  clear  and  nimble  eyesight 

E  follow 

rhe  freaks  and  dartings  of  the  black-wing'd 
swallow. 


Dip  so  refreshingly  its  wings,  and  breast 
'Gainst  the  smooth  surface,  and  to  mark 

auon, 
The  widening  circles  into  nothing  gone. 

And  now  the  sharp  keel  of  his  little  boat 
Comes    up    with    ripple,   and    with    easy 

float,  20   ^M 

And  glides  into  a  bed  of  water-lilies:  ^^ 

Broad-leav*d  are  they,  and  their  white  can- 
opies 
Are  upward  turned  to  eateh  the  heavens' 

dew. 
Near  to  a  little  island's  point  they  grew; 
Whence  Calidore  might  have  the  goodliest 

view 
Of  this  sweet  spot  of  earth*     The  bowery 

shore 
Went  oif  in  gentle  windings  to  the  hoar 
And  light  blue  mountains  :  but  no  breath- 
ing man 
With  a  warm  heart,  and  eye  prepared  to  scan 
Nature's  clear  beauty,  could  pass  lightly 
by  30 

Objects  tliftt  look'd  out  so  invitingly 
On  either  side.     Tliese,  gentle  Calidore 
Greeted,  as  he  had  known  them  long  before. 

The  sidelong  view  of  swelling  leafincss, 
Which  the  glad  setting  sun  in  gold  doth 

dress; 
Whence,  ever  and  anon,  the  jay  outsprings^ 
And  scales  upon  the  beauty  of  its  wings. 

The  lonely  turret,  shattered,  aud  outworn. 
Stands   venerably   proud;     too    proud    to 

mouni 
Its    long    lost    grandeur :    fiistrees   grow 

around,  40 

Aye   dropping  their  hard  fmit  upon  the 

ground. 

The  little  chapel,  with  the  cross  above, 
Upholding  wreatlis  of  ivy;  the  white  dove, 
That  on  the  windows  spreads  his  feathers 

light* 
And  seems  from  purple  clouds  to  wing  its 

flight. 


Green  tufted  tslaDds  casting  their  soft 

shades 
Across  the  lake;  sequestered  leafy  glades, 
Xliat  through  the  dimness  of  their  twilight 

show 
Large  dock-leaves,  spiral  foxgloves,  or  the 

glow 
Of  the  wild  cat's-eyes,  or  the  silvery  stems 
Of  delicate  bireh- trees,  or  long  graaa  which 

hems  5  ■ 

A  little  brook.     The  youth  had  long  been 

viewing 
These    pleasant    things^  and    heaven   was 

bedewing 
The  mountain  flowers,  when  his  glad  senses 

caught 
A    trumpet's    silver    voice.     Ah !    it   was 

fraught 
With  many  joys  for  him  :  the  warder's  ken 
Had  found  white  coursers  prancing  in  the 

glen: 
Friends  very  dear  to  him  he  soon  will  see; 
So  ]2uahes  off  his  boat  most  eagerly, 
And  soon  upon  the  lake  he  skims  along,   60 
Deaf  to  the  nigh  tin gale^s  fii*st  under-aong; 
Xor  minds  he  the  white  swans  that  dream 

so  sweetly: 
His  spirit  tlies  before  him  so  completely, 

And  now  he  turns  a  jutting  pomt  ol  land, 
Wluinoe  may  be  seen  the  castle  gloomy,  and 

grand: 
Nor  will  a  bee  buzz  round  two  swelling 

peaches, 
Before  the  point  of  his  light  shallop  reaches 
i  marble  steps  that  through  the  water 
dip: 
f  over  them  he  goes  with  hasty  trip^ 
•Ottxeely    stays    to    ope    the   folding 
doors :  70 

I  he  leaps  along  the  oaken  floors 
Of  halls  and  corridors. 

DelicioitB  sounds  1  those  little  bright-eyed 
things 
That  float  about  the  air  on  azure  wings. 
Had  been  lesa  heartfelt  by  him  than  the 


clattering 

sprang, 
Just  as  two  noble  steeds,  and  palfreys  twain, 
Were  slanting  out  their  necks  with  loosened 

rein; 
While  from  beneath  the  threatening  port- 
cullis 
They  brought  their  happy  burthens.    What 

a  kiss,  jio 

What  gentle  squeeze  he  gave  each  lady's 

hand  I 
How    tremblingly    their    delicate    ankles 

spanned  ! 
Into  how  sweet  a  trance  his  soul  was  gone* 
While  whisperings  of  affection 
Made  him  delay  to  let  their  tender  feet 
Come  to  the  earth;  with  au  incline  so  sweet 
From  their  low  palfreys  o'er  his  neck  they 

bent: 
And  whether  there  were  tears  of  languish- 

ment, 
Or  that  the  evening  dew  had  pearl*d  tbeir 

tresses, 
He  feels   a  moisture   on   his   cheek,  and 

blesses  90 

With  lips  that  tremble,  and  with  glistening 

eye, 
All  the  soft  luxury 

That  nestled  in  his  arms.     A  dimpled  liandj 
Fair  as  some  wonder  out  of  fairy  laud, 
Hung  from  his  shoulder  like  the  drooping 

flowers 
Of   whitest   Cassia,    fresh    from    summer 

showers  r 
And  this  he  fondled  with  his  happy  cheek. 
As  if  for  joy  he  would  no  further  seek; 
When  the  kind  voice  of  good  Sir  Clerimond 
Came  to  his  ear,  like  something  from  be- 
yond im 
His  present  being:  so  be  gently  drew 
His  warm  arms,  thrilling  now  with  pulses 

new, 
From  their  sweet  thrall,  and  forward  gently 

beading, 
Thank'^d   Heaven  that  his  joy  was  never 

ending; 
While    'gainst   his   forehead   he   devoutly 

press 'd 


I 
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A  hand  Heaven  made  to  succour  the  dis- 
tressed; 

A  hand  that  from  the  world's  hleak  promon- 
tory 

Had  lifted  Calidore  for  deeds  of  glory. 

Amid  the  pages,  and  the  torches'  glare. 
There  stood  a  kni^t,  patting  the  flowing 

hair  no 

Of  his  proud  horse's  mane:  he  was  withal 
A  man  of  elegance,  and  stature  tall: 
So  that  the  waving  of  his  plumes  would  he 
High  as  the  herries  of  a  wild  ash-tree. 
Or  as  the  wingM  cap  of  Mercury. 
His  armour  was  so  dexterously  wrought 
In  shape,  that  sure  no  living  man  had 

thought 
It  hard,  and  heavy  steel:  but  tlMt  indeed 
It  was  some  glorious  form,  some  splendid 

weed. 
In  which  a  spirit   new  eome    from    the 

skiea  tjo 

Might  live,  and  show  itself  to  huBMm  eyes. 
*Ti8  the  far-fam*d,  the  brave  Sir  Goodi- 

bert. 
Said  the  good  man  to  Calidoie  aWtt; 
While  the  young  warrior  with  a  step  of 

grace 
Came  up,  —  a  eourt^  smile  upon  his  fMe, 
And  maiM  band  btid  out,  ruiidy  to  greet 
The  large>-eyed  wodUr,  and  ambitious  heat 
Of  the  aspiring  boy;  who  as  he  led 
Those  smiling  Indm  o^^^b  turned  his 
T6  admire' the  vteraMk^^^oSVAoefully  130 
i>ver  a  knigblty  ht^i^f  whUe  they  went  by 
The  lamps  thai  tnm  the  high-roof  d  hall 


And  gat«  ^tdimXm  shining  quite  tran- 


it  chamber  they  are 


In  • 


tW    iUtt  ViT*^    ladies    have    already 


M  ^9'^^  Isaves  that  round  the  window 
thsir  purple  stars,  and  bells  of 


Sir  Goodibert  has  dofTd  his  shining  steel. 
Gladdening  in  the  free,  and  airy  feel 
Of  a  light  mantle ;  and  while  Clerimond    140 
Is  looking  round  about  him  with  a  fond 
And  placid  eye,  young  Calidore  is  burning 
To  hear  of  knightly  deeds,  and  gallant 

spuming 
Of  all  unworthiness;  and  how  the  strong  of 


Kept  oS  dismay,  and  terror,  and  alarm 
From  lovely  woman:  while  brimful  of  this, 
He  gave  each  damsel's  hand  so  warm  a  kiss, 
And  had  such  manly  ardour  in  his  eye. 
That  each  at  other  look'd  half-staringly; 
And    then    their    features    started    into 
smUes,  ,50 

Sweet  as  Une  heavens  o'er  enchanted  isles. 

Softly  the  breeies  from  the  forest  came. 

Softly  they  blew  aside  the  taper's  flame; 

Clear  was  the  song  from  Philomel's  far 
bower; 

Grateful  the  incense  from  the  lime-tree 
flower; 

Mysterious,  wild,  the  far  heard  trumpet's 
tone; 

Lovely  the  moon  in  ether,  all  alone: 

Sweet  too  the  converse  of  these  hi^py  mor- 
tals. 

As  that  of  bu^  spirits  when  the  portals 

Are  dosing  in  the  west;  or  that  soft  hum- 
ming i6t, 

We  hear  around  when  Hesperus  is  coming. 

Sweet  be  their  sleep.  .  .  . 


EPISTLE     TO     CHARLES 
COWDEN   CLARKE 

This  episde  printed  in  the  1817  volimie  is 
there  dated  September,  1816,  when  Clarke  was 
in  his  twenty-ninth  year.  He  was  by  eight 
yean  Keats's  senior,  and  he  lived  till  his  nineti- 
eth year. 

Opt  have  you  seen  a  swan  superbly  frown- 
ing. 

And  with  proud  breast  his  own  white 
shadow  crowning; 
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3' 


He  slants   bis   aeck    beneatli  the   waters 

bright 
So  aileiitl}%  it  seeniB  ii  b<?ani  of  light 
Come  from  the  galaxy;  aiioii  he  sports, — 
With  outspread  wings  the  Naiad  Zephyr 

courts, 
Or  ruffles  all  the  surface  of  the  lake 
In  gtrivlDg  from  its  crystal  face  to  take 
Some  (liamoud  water^rops,  and  them  to 

treaKui^e 
In  milky  uent,  and  sip  them  off  at  lei- 
sure, i'j 
Bnt  not  a  moment  can  he  there  insure  them, 
Nor  to  such  downy  rest  can  he  allure  them; 
For  down  they  nisti  as  though  they  would 

be  free, 
And  drop  like  hours  into  eternity. 
JtLst  like  that  bird  am  I  in  loss  uf  time, 
W1iene*er  I  venture  on  the  stream  of  rhyme; 
With  shattered  boat^  oar  snapt,  and  canviis 

rent, 
I  slowly  sail,  scarce  knowing  my  intent; 
Still  scooping  up  the  water  with  my  fingers, 
la    which    a    trembling    diamond     never 

lingers.  30 

By  thiSf  friend  Charles,  you  may  full 

plainly  see 
Why  I  have  never  peuu'd  a  line  to  thee; 
Becmuse  my  thoughts  were  never  free,  and 

clear. 
And  little  fit  to  please  a  classic  ear; 
Becsuse  my  wine  was  of  too  poor  a  savour 
For  one  whose  palate  gladdens  in  the  fia~ 

vour 
Of  sparkling  Helicon:  —  small  good  it  were 
To  take  him  to  a  desert  rude,  and  bare, 
Who  bad  on  Baise's  shore  reeling  at  ease, 
While  Tasso's    page   was    floating    in    a 

breeze  30 

That    gave    soft    mnstc     from    Armida^s 

bowersi 
lOogled  with  fragrance  from  her  rarest 

flowers: 
SouJl   good   to  one  who  had  by  Mulla's 

stream 

the  maidens  with  the  breasts  of 


Who  had  beheld  Belphcebe  in  a  brook, 
And  lovely  Una  in  a  leafj'  uook, 
And  Arcblmago  leaning  o^er  his  book: 
Who  had  of  all  that's  sweet  tasted,  and 

seen. 
From  ailv'ry  ripple,  up  to  beauty's  queen; 
From  the  sequestered  haunts  of  gay  Tita- 

nia,  40 

To  the  blue  dwelling  of  divine  Urania: 
One,  who  of  late  had   ta^en  sweet  forest 

walks 
With  him  who  elegantly  chats  and  talks  ^ 
The  wrong*d  Liber tas,  — ^  who  has  told  you 

stories 
Of  laurel  chaplets,  and  Apollo^s  glories; 
Of  troops  chivalrous  prancing  through  a 

city. 
And  tearful  ladies  uiude  for  love,  and  pity : 
With  many  else  which  I  have  never  known. 
Thus  have  I  thought;  and  days  on  days 

have  flown 
Slowly,  or  rapidly  - —  unwilling  still  50 

For  you  to  try  my  dull,  unlearned  quill. 
Nor  should  I  now,  but  that  I  \e  known  you 

long; 
That  you  first  taught  me  all  the  sweets  of 

song: 
The  grand,  the  sweet,  the  terse,  the  free, 

the  fine: 
What  sweird  with  pathos,  and  what  right 

divine: 
Spepseriap  vowels  that  elope  with  ease, 
And  float  along  like   birds  o'er  summer 

seas: 
Miltonian  storms,  and  more,  Miltonian  ten^ 

deruess : 
Michael  in  arms,  and  more,  meek  Eve*s  fair 

slendemess. 
Who    read    for    me  the   sonnet  swelling 

loudly  rjo 

Up  to  its  elinuuc^  and  then  dying  proudly  ? 
Who   found  for  me  the  grandeur  of  the 

ode, 
Growjogt  like  Atlufi,  stronger  from  its  load  ? 
Who  let  me  taste  that  more  thau  cordial 

dram^ 
The  sharp,  the  rapier-pointed  epigram  ? 
ShowVi  me  that  epic  was  of  all  the  king, 
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RmmI,  mt.  ud  •puning  atl,  lika  Satmii's 

ffawr 

Y«HA  toa  upMd  tlM  Teil  from  Clio's  beaaty» 
AmI  ^iitod  out  the  patriot *s  stem  duty; 
Th^  uikgUt  of  Alfred,  and  the   shaft  of 
Tell;  7° 

Tho  hand  of  BnitYis,  that  so  grandly  fell 
tlpoti  a  tumult's  bead.     Abl  had  I  never 

Or  known  your  kmdnesa,  what  might  I 
have  been  ? 

What  my  enjoyments  in  my  youthful  years, 

Borc^ft  of  all  that  now  my  life  endears  ? 

And  can  I  e*er  these  benefits  forget  ? 

And  can  I  e*er  repay  the  friendly  debt  ? 

No,  doubly  no;- — yet  should  tbe&e  rhym- 
ings  please, 

I  shall  roll  ou  the  grass  with  twofold  ease; 

For  I  have  long  time  been  my  fancy  feed- 
ing He 

With  hopes  that  you  would  one  day  think 
the  reaiding 

Of  my  rough  verses  not  an  hour  misspent; 

Should  it  e^er  be  so,  what  a  rich  content  ] 

Some  weeks  have  passed  since  last  1  saw 
the  spires 

In  lucent  Thames  reflected:  ^  warm  de- 
sires 

To  see  the  sun  o'er-peep  the  eastern  dim- 
ness 

And  morning  shadows  streaking  into  slira- 
nesB, 

Across  the  lawny  fields,  and  pebbly  water; 

To  mark  the  time  as  they  grow  broad,  and 
shorter; 

To  feel  tbo  air  that  plays  about  the  bills,  90 

And  sips  its  freshness  from  the  little  rilk; 

To  see  high,  golden  corn  wave  in  the  light 

When  Cynthia  smiles  upon  a  summer's 
night, 

And  peers  among  the  cloudlet's  jet  and 
white, 

As  though  she  were  reclining  in  a  bed 

Of  bean  blossoms^  in  heaven  freshly  shed. 

No  sooner  had  I  steppM  into  these  plea- 
sures, 

Than  1  began  to  think  of  rbjrmes  and  mea- 
sures; 


The  air  that  floated  by  me  seem*d  to  say 
'  Write  1   thou  wilt   never  have  a  better 
day/  ,00 

And   so   I    did.      When   many   lines  i*d 

written, 
Though  with  their  grace  I  was  not  over- 
smitten, 
Yet,  as  my  hand  was  warm,  I  thought  I  *d 

better 

Trust  to  my  feelings,  and  write  you  a  letter. 
Such  an  attempt  required  an  inspimtion 
Of  a  peculiar  sort,  —  a  consummation;  — 
Which,  had  I  felt,  these  aeribblings  might 

have  been 
Verses  from  which  the  soul  would  never 

wean; 
But  many  days  have  past  since  last  my 
heart  it^ 

Was  warm'd  luxuriously  by  divine  Mozart; 
By  Arne   delighted,  or   by   Handel  mad- 
dened; 
Or  by  the  song  of  Erin  pierc'd  and  sad- 
dened: 
What  time   you  were   before   the    music 

sitting, 
And  the  rich  notes  to  each  sensation  fitting* 
Since  I  have  walk'd  with  you  through  shady 

lanes 
That  freshly  terminate  in  open  plains, 
And  revelFd  in  a  chat  that  ceasM  not 
When  at  night-fall  among  your  books  we 

got: 
No,  nor  when  supper  came,  nor  after  that,  — 
Nor  when  reluctantly  I  took  my  hat;       120 
No,  nor  till  cordially  you  shook  my  hand 
Mid-way  between  our  homes; — your  ac- 
cents bland 
Still  sounded  in  my  ears,  when  I  no  more 
Could  hear  your  footsteps  touch  the  gravly 

floor. 
Sometimes   I  lost  them,  and  then   found 

again; 
You  changed  the  foot-path  for  the  grassy 

plain. 
In  those  still  moments  I  have  wished  yon 

That  well  you  know  to  honour i  —  *  Lifers 
very  toys 


n 
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With  him,*  said  I,  '  wiU  take  a  pleasant 

charm; 
It  cannot  be  that   ought  will  work   him 

hann.'  130 

These  thoughts  now  come  o^er  me  with  all 

their  might:  — 
Again  I  shake  your  handi  —  fnend  Charles, 

good  night, 

TO    MY    BROTHERS 

Though  the  poem  is  thus  headed  111  the  1817 
vohunef  where  it  i«  dat^d  November  18,  1816, 
tt  might  as  properly  have  the  beading  given  it 
in  Tom  Keats 'a  eopybook :  *  Written  to  his 
Brother  Tom  on  hia  Birtfaday/  with  the  same 


SitAU^  busy  flames  play  through  the  freah- 
laid  Goab, 
And  their  faint  cnicMiugs  o*er  our  si- 
lence creep 
Like  whispers  of  the  household  goda  that 
keep 
A  gentle  empire  o'er  fraternal  souls. 
And  while,  for  rhymes,  I  search  around  the 
poles, 
Your  eyes  are  fix*d,  as  in  poetic  sleep, 
Upon  the  lore  so  volnble  and  deep, 
That  aye  at  fall  of  night  our  care  condoles. 
Thia  is  your  birth-day »  Tom^  and  I  rejoice 

That  thua  it  passes  smoothly,  quietly: 
Hany  such  eves  of  gently  wbisp^nug  noise 

May  we  together  pass,  and  calmly  try 
What  are  this  world's  true  joys,  —  ere  the 
great  Voice, 
From  its  fair  face,  shall  bid  our  spirits  fly. 


ADDRESSED    TO    BENJAMIN 
ROBERT    HAYDON 

Th«  fifat  of  the«e  two  sonnetii  was  sent  by 
Easts  with  this  brief  note :  *  November  20, 
18]Ck  My  dear  Sir  —  Lost  evening  wronght 
me  up,  and  I  cannot  forbear  sending  yon  the 
faUowiDg/  In  his  prompt  acknowledgment 
Haydon  stiggested  the  omission  of  the  last  four 
«f«^  10  the  penultimate  line^  and  proposed 
^  tlie  sonnet  to  Wordsworth.     Keate  re- 


plied on  the  same  day  as  bis  first  note  :  *  Your 
letter  has  liUed  mii  with  a  prond  pleasure,  and 
shall  be  kept  by  me  as  a  utimultis  to  exertion  — 
I  begin  to  fijt  my  eye  upon  on©  horizon.  My 
feelings  entirely  fall  in  with  yours  in  reg^ard  to 
the  Ellipsi.H,  and  I  i^lory  in  it.  The  Idea  of 
your  aending  it  to  Wordit worth  pat  me  out  of 
breath.  You  know  with  what  Reverence  1 
would  send  my  Well-wiahea  to  him.'  The  pre- 
eentation  copy  of  the  ItSlT  volume  beiug  the 
inscription  ^  To  W.  Wordsworth  with  the  Au- 
thor's sincere  Reverence.-  Both  sonnets  were 
printed,  but  in  the  revene  order  in  the  1817 
volume,  and  the  ellipsis  ^as  preserved. 


Great  spirits  now  on  earth  are  sojourning ; 
He  of  the  cloud,  the  cataract,  the  lake, 
\Yfao  on  Helve Hyn^s  summit,  wide  awake. 
Catches   bis   freshness    from    Archangers 

wing: 
He  of  the  rose,  tbe  violet,  the  spring. 
The  social  smile,  the  ehaiu  for  Freedom's 

sake: 
And   lo  !  ^ —  whose    steadfastness    would 
never  take 
A  meaner  sound  than  Hapliaers  whispering. 
And  other  spirits  there  are  standing  apart 
Upon  the  forehead  of  the  age  to  come; 
These,  these  will  give  tbe  world  another 
^eart, 
And  other  pulses.     Hear  ye  not  the  hum 
Of  mighty  workings  in  the  human  mart  ? 
Listen  awhile  ye  nations,  and  be  dumb. 

n 

HiQHKINDEDNESS,  a  jealousy  for  good, 
A  Joving-kindness  for  tbe  great   man's 

fame, 
Dwells  here  and  there  with  people  of  no 
name, 
In  noisome  nlle}",  and  in  pathless  wood: 
And  where  we  think  the  truth  least  under- 
stood, 
Oft  may  be  found  a  *  singleness  of  aim»* 
That  ought  to  frighten  into  hooded  shame 
A  money-mong'ring,  pitiable  brood. 
How^lorious  this  affection  for  the  cause 
Oflpteadfast  genius,  toiling  gallantly  f 
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Wliat  when  a  stout  unljenditig  champioD 

awes 
Envy,  and  IVfalice  to  their  native  sty  ? 
UnnuiDber'd  souh  breathe  otit  a  still  ap» 

plause, 
Proud  to  behold  him  in  his  country's  eve. 


TO    KOSCIUSKO 

First  published  in  7%e  Examiner^  where  it 
U  dated  'Dec,  181(V  It  La  included  in  tho 
X817  Tolume. 

rGoOD  Kosciusko,  thy  great  name  alone 
la  a  ful!  harvest  whenoe  to  reap  high 

feeling; 

It  comes  upon  us  like  the  glorious  peatiug 

Of  the  wide  spheres  —  an  everlasting  tone. 

And  now  it  tella  me,  that  in  worlds  unknown » 

The  names  of  heroea,  burst  from  clouds 

concealing, 
Are    changed    to    harmonies,   for    ever 
stealing 
Through   cloudless  blue,  and  round  each 

silver  throne. 
It  teOs  me  too^  that  on  a  happy  day. 

When  some  good  spirit  walks  upon  the 
earth, 
Thy  name  with  Alfred's,  and  the  great 
of  yore, 
Gently  commingUng,   gives  tremendous 
birth 
To  a  loud  hymn,  that  sounds  far,  far  away 
To  where  the  great  God  lives  for  ever- 
more. 


TO    G.   A.    W. 

Georgiana  Aug-uata  Wylie,  who  afterward 
married  GeotTJu  Keat^  For  otht»r  verses  ad- 
dieased  to  thia  lady  aee  pp.  1 1 ,  *2'^)^  24^"I. 

Thia  sonnet  in  Toni  Keats 's  copybcrak  is 
dated  December,  18IG ;  it  waa  publiahed  in  the 
1817  Tolame. 

Nymph  of  the  downward  smile  and  side- 
long glance, 
In  what  diviner  moments  of  the  day 
Art  thon  most  lovely  ?     When  gone  far 
astray 


Into  the  labyrinths  of  sweet  utterance  ? 
Or  when  serenely  wandering  in  a  trance 
Of  sober  thought?     Or  when  starting 

away, 
With  careless  robe,  to  meet  the  morning 
ray. 
Thou  sparest  the  flowers  in  thy  mazy  dance  7  1 
Haply  *tis  when  thy  ruby  lips  part  sweetly, 

And  so  remain,  because  thou  listenest: 
But  thou  to  please  wert  nurtured  so  com- 
pletely 
That  I  can  never  tell  what  mood  is  best 
I  shall  as  soon  pronounce  which  Grace  more 
neatly 
Trips  it  before  Apollo  than  the  te&t 


STANZAS 


There  U  no  dbirte  given  tu  this  poem  bj  Lord 
Hough t4i[i,  who  published  it  in  the  1848  edi- 
tion, and  no  reference  occurs  to  it  in  tKe  LeUtrs. 
it  viijm  probably  an  early  careless  poem,  wry 
likely  a  set  of  ulbum  yerses. 

In  a  dreai^nightcd  December, 

Too  happy,  happy  tree. 
Thy  branches  nc*er  remember 
Their  green  felicity: 
The  north  cannot  undo  them« 
With  a  sleety  whistle  through  them: 
Nor  frozen  thawings  glue  them 
From  budding  at  the  prime. 

In  a  drear-nigh  ted  December, 
Too  happy,  happy  brook, 
Thy  bnbblings  ne'er  remember 
Apollo's  summer  look; 
But  with  a  sweet  forgetting, 
They  stay  their  crystal  fretting^ 
Never,  never  petting 

About  the  frozen  time. 

Ah  \  would  *t  were  so  with  many 

A  gentle  girl  and  hoy  I 
But  were  there  ever  any 

Writh'd  not  at  passed  joy  ? 
To  know  the  change  and  feel  it, 
When  there  is  none  to  heal  it. 


In  Tarn  Keata^a  cop^^Wik  this  HODnet  is 
djit«d  *  Sunday  ev**uing,  I>e«.  *J4, 1816.*  L<irfl 
Houghton  gives  it  in  Ihe  Akline  edition^  And 
Beads  it '  Written  on  a  8iimmer  Evening;.'  Po«- 
nbly  the  ieventh  line  may  b«  adduced  as  eri- 
dence  of  the  wintry 


The  church  hells  toll  a  melancholy  round, 

Calling  the  people  to  some  other  prayers, 

Some  other  gloom  ioess,  more  dretwlful 

cares. 

More  bearkeaing  to  the  sermon^B  horrid 

sound. 
Sofely  the  mind  of  man  is  elo9cly  bound 
In  some  black  spell;  seeing  that  each  one 

te&rs 
Himself  from  fireside  joys,  and  Lydian 
ain, 
ooDverse   high   of  those   with   glory 
crown*d. 
Still,  still  they  toll,  and  I  should  feel  a 
dancip, — 
A  chill  as  from  a  fcomb,  did  I  not  know 
That  they  are  dying  like  an  outburut  lamp; 
That  't  is  their  sighing,  wailing  ere  they 

Into  oblivion;  —  that  fresh  flowers  will 
grow. 
And  many  glories  of  immortal  stamp. 

SONNET 

Publiahed  in  the  1817  volume,  bnt  there  is 
Doe  as  to  its  exact  dat«.     It  in  the 
i  m  order  of  the  soimeta,  immediately  pre- 
;  Sleep  ami  Poetry. 

Happy  h  Knglamll  1  could  lie  content 
To  see  no  other  verdure  than  its  own; 
To  feel  no  other  breezes  than  are  blown 

ThroDgb  its  tall  woods  with  high  romances 
blent: 


Yet  do  I  sometimes  feel  a  lauguiahmetit 
For  skies  Italiani  and  an  inwartl  groan 
To  eit  upon  an  Alp  us  on  a  throne^ 
And  half  forget  what  world  or  worldling 

meant. 
Happy  is  England^  sweet  her  artless  daugh- 
ters; 
Enough  their  simple  loTeliness  for  me, 
Enough  their  whitest  arms  in  silence 
clinging  r 
Yet  do  I  often  warmly  burn  to  see 
Beauties  of  deeper  glance,  and  hear 
their  siugitig. 
And  Hoat  with  them  about  the   summer 
waters. 


ON   THE   GRASSHOPPER   AND 

CRICKET 

Written  December  30,  1816,  on  a  challengQ 

from  Leigh  Hunt,  who  printf-d  botli  his  and 
Keats's  sonnets  in  h'm  paper,  Thfi  Examiner. 
Keats  in<?liid«d  the  son  net  m  hia  1817  volume, 
Leigh    HuntV    sannet   will    he   fomid   in    the 

KOTES  AJffD  IlXUSTRATlONS. 

The  poetry  of  earth  is  never  dead: 

When  all   the  birds  are  faint  with  the 

hot  sun^ 
And  hide  in  cooling  trees,  a  voice  will  run 
From  hedge  to  hedge  about  the  new-mown 

mead ; 
That  is  the  Grasshopper's  —  he  takes  the 
lead 
In  summer  luxury,  —  he  has  never  done 
With  his  delights;  for  when  tired  out 
with  fun, 
He  rests  at  ease  beneath  some  pleasant 

weed. 
The  poetry  of  earth  is  ceasing  never: 

On  a  lone  winter  evening,  when  the  frost 

Has  wrought  a  silence,  from  the  stove 

there  shrills 

The  Cricket's  song,  in  warmth  increauog 

ever, 

And  seems  to  one,  in  drowsiness  half  lost, 

The  Grasshopper's  among  some  grassy 

yus. 
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SONNET 

Printed  in  TAc  Examiner^  February  23, 1817, 
and  dated  by  Lord  Houghton,  when  reprinting 
it,  *  Jiiuiyu7,  1817,' 

Attek  dark  vapours  have   oppressed  our 
plaitid 
For  a  long  dreary  season,  comes  a  day 
I  Bom   of   the   gentle   Soutb,  and  clears 
away 

From  the  sick  heavens  all  imaeemly  stains. 
The  auxioaa  month,  relieved  its  pains, 
Takes  as  a  long-lost  right  the  feel  of 

May; 
The  eyelids  witli  the  pacing  coolness 
play» 
Like  rose  leaves  with  the  drip  of  aummor 

rains. 
And  calmest  thoughts  come  round  us;  aj», 
of  leaves 
Budding,  —  fruit  ripening  in  stillness^  — 
Aulumn  suns 
Smiling  nt  eve  upon  the  quiet  sheaves,  ^ 
Sweet  Sappho*s  cheek,  —  a  sleeping  infant's 
breath, — 
The  gradual  sand  that  through  an  lioor* 
glass  runs,  — 
A  woodland  rivulet,  —  a  Poet*s  death. 


WRITTEN  ON  THE  BLANK 
SPACE  AT  THE  END  OF 
CHAUCER'S  TALE  OF  'THE 
FLOURE  AND  THE  LEFE' 

Written  in  February,  1817,  and  published  in 
The  Examitutr,  Mii«;h  MX  1817,  Then?  m  a 
pleaaaot  atory  that  Charles  Cowden  Ctorke  had 
fallen  asleep  over  the  book,  and  woke  to  find 
this  epilogue. 

This  pleasant  Lale  is  like  a  Utile  copse: 
The  honied  lines  so  freshly  interlace. 
To  keep  the  reader  in  so  sweet  a  place. 

So   that  he   here   and   there    full-hearted 
stops; 

And  oftentimes  he  feels  the  dewy  drops 
Come  cool  and  j^uddenly  against  his  face, 


And,  by  the  wandering  melody,  may  trace 
Which  way  the  tender-legged  linnet  hops. 
Oh!  what  a  power  has  white  Hiniplicity  ! 

What  mighty  power  has  this  gentle  story  1 

I,  that  do  ever  feel  athirst  for  glory. 
Could  at  this  moment  be  content  to  lie 

Meekly  upou  the  grass,  as  those  whose 
sobbings 

Were  beard  of  none  beside  the  mournful 
robins. 


ON    SEEING   THE   ELGIN 

MARBLES 

This  and  the  following  sonnet  were  printed 
in  Tht  Examiner f  March  9,  1817,  and  reprinted 
in  Life,  Letter  $  and  Literary  Retnaiwt. 

My  spirit  is  too  weak  —  mortality 

Weighs   heavilj   on  me   like    unwilling 

sleep. 
And  each  imngiu'd  pinnacle  and  steep 
Of  godlike  hardship  tells  me  I  must  die 
Like  a  sick  Eagle  looking  at  the  sky. 
Yet  *t  is  a  gentle  luxury  to  weep 
That  I  have    uol  the   cloudy  winds  to 
keep, 
Fresh  for  the  openiJig  of  the  morning's  eye. 
Such  dim*conceiv^d  glories  of  the  brain 
Bring  round  the  heart  an  indescribable 
feud; 
So  do  these  wonders  a  most  dizzy  pain, 
That  mingles  Grecian  grandeur  with  the 
rude 
Wasting  of  old   Time  —  with  a  billowy 
main  — 
A  suu^ — a  shadow  of  a  magnitude. 

TO    HAYDON 

(with  the  preceding  sonnet) 

IIaypok  I  forgive  me  that  I  cannot  speak 
Definitively  of  these  mighty  things; 
Forgive   rac,   that   I   have   not   Eaglets 
wings  — 
That   what  I  want  I  know  not  where  to 
seek: 


^ 
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And  think  that  I  would  not  be  over  meek, 
Id  rolling  out  upfollow'd  thimderipgs, 
Even  to  the  steep  of  Helieoiiian  springs, 
Were   I   of    ample    strength    for   such   a 

freak  — 
Think  too,  that  all  those  numbers  should 
be  thine; 
Whose   else  ?     In   this   who   toui'h   thy 
veBture's  Lem  ? 
For  when  men  star'd  at   what  was  must 
divine 
With      browless       idiotism  —  o^erwise 
phlegm  — 
Thou  hadflt;  beheld  the  Hesperean  shine 
Of  their  star  in  the  East,  and  gone  to 
worship  Ibem, 


TO    LEIGH    HUNT,  ESQ. 


This  stood  OB  deification  to  the  1817  Tolume, 
which  was  published  in  the  month  of  Murch. 
Cbarl^  Cowdtiu  Clarke  makes  tlie  at^temetit ; 
*  On  the  evening  nvhen  tho  last  pruof  sheet  was 
brought  from  the  printer,  it  was  accompanied 
by  the  information  that  if  a  ""  dedication  lo  the 
book  was  inteudedi  it  must  be  sent  forthwith." 
Whezeiipon  he  withdrew  to  a  sidiie  tahle^  &nd  in 
ibe  bnaa  of  a  mixed  convenwition  (for  there 
were  several  friends  m  the  room)  he  composed 
and  brought  to  Cbarlea  OUier,  the  publisher, 
th«  ditdieatioii  soanet  to  Leigh  Hant." 

Glory  and  loveliness  have  pass'd  away ; 
For  if  we  wander  out  iu  early  mom^ 
No  wreathM  incense  do  we  see  upborne 

Into  the  east,  to  meet  the  smiliug  day: 

Ko  crowd  of  Djmphs  aoft-voic'd  and  young, 
and  gay» 
In  woven  baskets  bringing  ears  of  corn, 
Boses^  and  pinks,  and  violets,  to  odom 

t  shrine  of  Flora  in  her  early  May. 
nt  there  are  left  delights  as  high  as  tbese, 
And  I  shall  ever  bless  my  destiny, 
at  in  a  time,  when  under  pleasant  trees 
Pan  is  no  longer  sought,  1  feel  a  free, 

A  leafy  luxury,  seeing  I  eould  please 
With  these  poor  offerings,  a  man  like 
thee. 


ON    THE    SEA 


Sent  in  a  letter  to  ReynoldB,  dated  Apnl  IT* 
18 It,  'From  want  of  regular  rest,'  Keats 
says,  *  I  have  beeo  rather  naruus^  and  tht)  pas> 
gage  in  Lear  —  "Do  yon  not  hear  tlie  aea ? "  — 
has  haunted  me  intensely.'  He  then  copieiithe 
sonnet^  which  was  published  in  The  ChampioHj 
August  17  of  the  sanie  year.  The  letter  was 
written  from  Caiiabrooke*  He  had  been  sent 
away  from  Londcin  by  bis  brothers  a  month 
before,  shortly  after  the  appearance  of  his  first 
volume  of  Poems,  and  bis  letters  show  the 
uer\-ous,  restless  condition  into  whi«h  he  had 
been  drlveu  by  that  venture. 

It  keeps  eternal  whis|)erings  around 

Desolate    shores,   and    with   its   mighty 

swell 
Gluts  twice  ten  thousand  caverns,  till  the 
spell 
Of  Hecate  leaves  them  their  old  shadowy 

sound. 
Often  't  is  in  such  gentle  temper  found, 
That  scarcely  will  the  very  smallest  shell 
Be  mov*d  for  days  from  where  it  some- 
time fell. 
When    last    the    winds    of    Heaven    wer© 

unbound. 
O  ye  I  who  have  your  eyeballs  vex'd  and 
tir'd, 
Feast  them  upon  the  wideness  of  Ihe  Sea ; 
O  ye  I  whose  ears  are  dinn'd  with  up- 
roar rude, 
Or  fed  too  much  with  cloying  melody» — 
Sit  ye  near  some  old  cavern's  mouth, 
and  brood 
Until  ye  start,  as  if  the  sea-nymphs  qiured  I 


LINES 

First  published,  with  the  date  1817,  in  Life. 
Letter$  and  Literary  Rtmaim.  It  is  barely 
possible  thai  this  is  the  '  song  *  to  which  Kfukts 
refers  in  a  letter  to  Benjanilu  BaiJey,  dated 
November  22.  1817,  when  he  says  :  *  I  am  cer- 
tain of  nothing  but  the  bolinens  of  the  Hearths 
affections,  and  the  truth  of  Imagination.  What 
the  Imagination  seizes  as  Beauty  roust  be  truth 
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—  whether  it  existed  hefore  or  not  —  for  I 
have  the  same  idea  of  all  our  passions  as  of 
Lore :  they  are  all,  in  their  sahlime,  oreatiTe 
of  essential  Beauty.  In  a  word,  yon  may  know 
my  favourite  speculation  hy  my  first  Book,  and 
the  little  Song  I  sent  in  my  last,  which  is  a 
representation  from  the  fancy  of  the  probahle 
mode  of  operating  in  these  matters.' 

Unfelt,  unheard,  unseen, 

I  \e  left  my  little  queen. 
Her  languid  arms  in  silver  slumber  lying: 

Ah  !  through  their  nestling  touch, 

Who  —  who  could  tell  how  much 
There  is  for  madness — cruel,  or  comply- 
ing? 

Those  faery  lids  how  sleek  ! 

Those  lips  how  moist !  —  they  speak, 
|n  ripest  quiet,  shadows  of  sweet  sounds: 

Into  mj  fancy's  ear 

Melting  a  burden  dear. 
How  '  Love  doth  know  no  fulness,  and  no 
bounds/ 

True  !  —  tender  monitors  f 
I  bend  unto  your  laws: 
f  This  sweetest  day  for  dalliance  was  bom ! 
So,  without  more  ado, 
1 11  feel  my  heaven  anew. 
For  all  the  blushing  of  the  hasty  mom. 


ON   

Published  with  the  date  1817  by  Loid 
Houghton  in  Xi/e,  Letters  and  LUerarif  Be- 
moifw,  but  slightly  varied  in  form  when  re- 
printed in  the  Aldine  edition. 

Think  not  of  it,  sweet  one,  so; — 

Give  it  not  a  tear; 
Sigh  thou  mayst,  and  bid  it  go 

Any  —  any  where. 

Do  not  look  so  sad,  sweet  one,  — 

Sad  and  fadingly; 
Shed  one  drop,  then  it  is  gone. 

Oh  !  't  was  bom  to  die  ! 


Still  BO  pale  ?  then  dearest  weep; 

Weep,  1 11  count  the  tears, 
For  each  will  I  invent  a  bliss 

For  thee  in  after  years. 

Brighter  has  it  left  thine  eyes 

Than  a  sunnj  rill; 
And  thy  whispering  melodies 

Are  more  tender  still. 

Yet  —  as  all  things  mourn  awhile 

At  fleeting  blisses; 
E'en  let  us  too;  but  be  our  dirge 

A  dirge  of  kisses. 


ON   A   PICTURE   OF   LEANDER 

This  sonnet  was  printed  in  1829  in  7^  Gem, 
a  Literary  Annual,  edited  by  Thomas  Hood. 
It  is  not  dated,  but  may  fairly  be  assigned  to 
this  time. 

Come  hither,  all  sweet  maidens  soberly, 
Down-looking  aye,  and  with  a  chasten'd 

light 
Hid  in  the  fringes  of  your  eyelids  white. 
And  meeklj  let  your  fair  hands  joined  be, 
As  if  so  gentle  that  ye  could  not  see, 
Untouch'd,  a  victim  of  your  beauty  bright. 
Sinking  away  to  his  young  spirit's  night. 
Sinking  bewilder'd  'mid  the  dreary  sea: 
'T  is  young  Leander  toiling  to  his  death; 
Nigh  swooning,  he  doth  purse  his  weary 
lips 
For  Hero's  cheek,  and  smiles  against 
her  smile. 
O  horrid  dream  !  see  how  his  body  dips 
Dead-heavy ;  arms  and  shoulders  gleam 
awhile: 
He's  gone;  up  bubbles  aU  his  amorous 
breath  ! 


ON    LEIGH  HUNT'S  POEM,  *THE 
STORY  OF   RIMINI' 

Dated  1817  in  the  Life,  Letters  and  Literary 
Bemains,  and  placed  next  after  the  preceding. 


ON    SEEING  A   LOCK   OF  MILTON'S   HAIR 


Who  loves  to  peer  up  at  tlie  ntoming  sun, 
With    liklf-sbut   eyes  imd    eomfurtable 

obeek, 
Let  him,  with  this  sweet  tale^  full  often 
seek 
For  meadows  where  the  little  rivers  run; 
Who  loves  to  linger  with  that  brightest  one 
Of  Heaven  —  Hesjierue  —  let  bim  lowly 

speak 
These  numbers  to  the  night,  and  star- 
light meek, 
Or  moon,  if  that  her  hunting  be  begun. 
He  who  knows  these  delights,  and  too  is 
prone 
To  moraHze  upon  a  smile  or  tear. 
Will  find  at  once  a  region  of  his  own, 

A  bower  for  his  spirit,  and  will  steer 
To  alleys,  where  the  fir-tree  drops  its  cone^ 
Wlief€  robins  bop,  and  fallen  leaves  are 


SONNET 


E First  published  in  Ltfe^  Letters  and  Lkerarif 
IMoini,  but  dated  1817  in  a  manuBcnpt  copy 
_  ned  by  Sir  Charles  Dilk*.  Keats  sends  it 
am  hill  *last  sonnet*  in  a  letter  to  Reynolds 
written  on  the  last  day  of  January,  1818. 

Wmx  I  have  fears  that  I  may  cease  to 
be 
Before  my  pen  baa  glean'd  my  teeming 
brain. 
Before  high  pilM  books,  in  ebaractry, 
Hold  Uk©  rich  gamers  the  full-ripen'd 
grain: 
When  I  behold^  upon  the  night^s  starred 
face, 
Qu|^  elondy  symbols  of  a  high  romance. 
And  thtnk  that  I  may  never  live  to  trace 
Their  shadows,  with  the  magic  hand  of 
chance; 
And  when  I  feel,  fair  creature  of  an  hour  1 
TbAt  I  shall  never  look  upon  thee  mure, 
Xever  have  relish  in  the  faery  power 

Of  unreflecting  love ;  —  then  on  the  shore 
Of  the  wide  world  I  stand  alone,  and  think 
nil  Lore  and  Fame  to  nothingness  do  sink. 


ON    SEEING   A    LOCK   OF 
MILTON'S    HAIR 

*  I  was  at  Hunt's  the  other  day^*  writes 
K«»ats  to  Bailt^y,  January  2:J,  1818,  '  and  he 
aiuprised  uie  mtb  a  real  authenticated  lock  of 
Miltms  Hair.  I  know  yon  would  like  what  I 
wrote  tbertjoa,  ao  hern  it  is  ^  as  they  say  of  a 
sheep  in  a  Nursery  liijok,'  *TliiB  I  did,*  he 
adds,  after  copying  the  lines,  *  at  Hunt'fl  at 
his  request -^perhaps  I  slumld  have  done 
something  better  alone  and  at  home."  Lord 
Houghton  printed  the  verse  in  Zt/e,  letters 
and  Litertuy  Remains. 

Chief  of  organic  numbers  I 

Old  Scholar  of  the  Spheres  ! 
Thy  spirit  never  slumbers, 
But  rolls  about  our  ears. 
For  ever  and  for  ever  ! 
O  what  a  mad  endeavour 
Worketh  he. 
Who  to  thy  sacred  and  ennobled  hearse 
Would  offer  a  burnt  sacrifice  of  verse 
And  melody. 

How  heavenward  thou  soundest^ 

Live  Temple  of  sweet  noise. 
And  Discord  un  con  found  est, 

Giving  D(*light  new  joys, 
And  Pleasure  nobler  pinions  I 
O,  where  are  thy  dominions? 
Lend  thine  ear 
To  a  yonng  Dell  an  oath,  —  ay,  by  thy  soul, 
By  all  that  from  thy  mortal  lipn  did  roll, 
And  by  the  kernel  of  thine  earthly  love, 
Beauty^  in  things  on  earth,  and  things  above, 
I  swear  ! 
When  every  childish  fashion 

Has  vanishM  from  my  rhyme, 
Will  If  grey-gone  in  passion, 
Leave  to  an  after-time, 
Hymning  and  harmony 
Of   thee,   and   of  thy    works,  and  of   thy 

life; 
But  vain  is  now  the  burning  and  the  strife. 
Pangs  arp  in  vain,  until  I  grow  high-rife 

With  old  Philosophy, 
And  mad  with  glimpses  of  futurity  ! 
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For  ituuiy  yt^nra  mjr  offering  must  be  hosh'd; 
When  I  do  iipeak«  1*11  think  upon  this 
hour, 
tUnmuae  I  ftH>l  my  fon«heiul  hot  and  flushed. 
Kv«»n    Mt  thr    simplest    vassal    of    thj 
}H>w%^r»  — 
A  look  of  thy  bright  hair  — 
Sudden  it  oame, 
And  1  WHS  staHleil»  when  I  caught  thy  name 

i\mpleil  »i>  unaware: 
Yat.  at  the  uuuuent,  teui|H>rate  was  my 

bUHHl. 

I  thought  1  had  Wheld  it  fnuu  the  tlood. 


ON     SlTTlNt;     DOWN    TO    READ 
«KlNt;    LKAR*   ONCE   AGAIN 

lu  a  Utter  U}  hU  brotliem,  dated  January  23, 
IHI8,  Keat«  sa^s:  *  1  think  a  little  change  has 
taken  pUmt  in  my  Intellect  lately  —  I  cannot 
bear  to  be  uninterested  or  unemployed,  I,  who 
for  so  Ukiitf  a  time  have  been  addicted  to  pas- 
•Iveiiess,  Nothing  is  finer  for  the  purposes  of 
yntai  piHHlueilons  tlum  a  very  gradual  ripen- 
iiVg  «kf  the  Intellectual  powers.  As  an  instance 
of  this  — observe — I  sat  down  yesterday  to 
i<^iad  King  l4ear  once  agiun:  the  thing  ap- 
uiMMred  t4i  demand  the  prologue  of  a  sonnet, 
I  wivte  It.  aiul  began  to  read  —  (I  know  you 
would  like  to  see  it).  So  you  see,'  he  goes  on 
nfter  eopyii^r  the  sonnet, '  I  am  getting  at  it 
with  a  sort  of  determination  and  strength, 
though  verily  I  do  not  feel  it  at  this  moment.' 
The  Mkunet  wss  printed  in  Xt/e,  Letters  and 
LihrnTj/  Hfwains. 

O  t»UM)KN-TONOUED  Romance,  with    se- 
rene lute ! 
FWr  plumM  Syren,  Queen  of  far  away  ! 
Leave  melodizing  on  this  wintry  day, 
^^kut  up  thine  olden  pages,  and  be  mute: 
Adieu  I  for  once  again  the  fierce  dispute, 
Hetwixt  damnation  and  impassion'd  clay, 
Must  I  burn  through;  once  more  humbly 
assay 
The  bitter  sweet  of  this  Shakespearean 

fruit: 
l^hief  Poet !  and  ye  donds  of  Albion, 
Begetters  of  our  deep  eternal  theme  ! 


When  through  the  old  oak  forest  I  am  gone, 

Let  me  not  wander  in  a  barren  dreiun, 
But  when  I  am  oonsnmM  in  the  Fire,' 
Give  me  new  Phcsnix-wings  to  fly  at  my 
desire. 


LINES   ON   THE   MERMAID 
TAVERN 

In  sendinsf  his  Bobin  IToocf  verses  to  Rey- 
nolds (see  next  poem),  Keats  added  the  follow- 
iug,  but  from  the  tenor  of  his  letter,  it  would 
appear  that  they  had  been  written  earlier  and 
were  sent  at  Reynolds's  request.  The  poem  was 
published  by  Keats  in  his  Lamia,  Isabella, 
The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,  and  other  Poems,  1820. 
The  friends  were  ^en  in  full  tide  of  sympathy 
with  the  Elizabethans,  and  would  have  been 
very  much  at  home  with  Shakespeare,  Jonson, 
and  Marlowe  at  the  Mermaid. 

Souls  of  Poets  dead  and  gone. 
What  Elysium  have  ye  known, 
Happy  field  or  mossy  cavern, 
Choicer  than  the  Mermaid  Tavern  ? 
Have  ye  tippled  drink  more  fine 
Than  mine  host's  Canary  wine  ? 
Or  are  fruits  of  Paradise 
Sweeter  than  those  dainty  pies 
Of  venison  ?    O  generous  food  I 
Drest  as  though  bold  Robin  Hood         to 
Would,  with  his  maid  Marian, 
Snp  and  bowse  from  horn  and  can. 

I  have  heard  that  on  a  day 
Mine  host's  sign-board  flew  away, 
Nobody  knew  whither,  till 
An  astrologer's  old  quill 
To  a  sheepskin  gave  the  story, 
Said  he  saw  you  in  your  glory, 
Underneath  a  new-old  sign 
Sipping  beverage  divine,  20 

And  pledging  with  contented  smack 
The  Mermaid  in  the  Zodiac. 

Souls  of  Poets  dead  and  gone, 
What  Elysium  have  ye  known, 
Happy  field  or  mossy  cavern. 
Choicer  than  the  Mermaid  Tavern  7 


TO   A    FRIEND 


The  friend  was  J.  H.  Royuolds^  who  had  sent 
KeatB  two  ■onBdtft  which  be  kad  writu^u  <}ii 
Kobm  Hood.  Keata^a  letter,  dated  Fehruary 
St  1818^  i«  full  of  energetic  pleaaantry  on  the 
poetry  which  *  has  a  palpable  deai^  upon  iia/ 
and  concludes :  *  Let  ua  liave  the  old  Poets 
and  Robin  Hood,  Your  letter  and  ita  Bonneta 
^ve  me  TDor«  pleaflnte  tban  will  the  Fourth 
Book  ol  Child f  Harold ,  and  the  whole  of  any- 
body^ii  life  and  opinions.  In  return  for  your 
Dlah  of  Filberts,  1  iiave  leathered  a  few  Catkins. 
I  hope  they  11  look  pretty/  Ktmts  iiiclnded 
the  poem  in  hie  Lamia^  Igabelia^  The  Eve  of  St. 
Agnej  and  other  PueMU,  1820^  with  some  trifling 
ehanges  of  teitt. 

No  !  those  dajs  are  gone  awaj, 
And  their  hours  are  old  and  gray. 
And  their  oiinutes  buried  all 
Under  the  dovni-troddeD  pall 
Of  the  leaves  of  many  years: 
Many  times  have  Winter^a  shearSi 
Frozen  North,  and  chilliug  East, 
Sovmded  temjjests  to  the  feast 
Of  the  forest^a  wbiBpering  Beeoes, 
Since  men  knew  nor  rent  nor  leases.      jo 

No,  the  bugle  soiindii  no  morei 
And  the  twanging  bow  no  more; 
Siient  ifl  the  iTory  shrill 
Past  the  heath  and  up  the  hill; 
Hiere  is  no  mid'forest  laugh, 
Where  lone  Echo  gives  the  half 
To  sotoe  wight,  amaz'd  to  hear 
Jesting,  deep  in  forest  drear. 

On  the  fairest  tinie  of  June 
Ton  may  go,  with  sun  or  moun,  30 

Or  the  seven  stars  to  light  yoti| 
Or  the  polar  ray  to  right  you ; 
Bat  you  never  may  behold 
Little  John,  or  Hobtn  hold; 
NeTier  one,  ol  all  the  clan, 
Thrumming  on  an  empty  can 
Some  old  hunting  dittVi  while 
Uo  doth  his  green  way  beguile 


To  fait  hostess  Merriment, 
Down  beside  the  pasture  Trent; 
For  he  left  the  merry  tale> 
Messenger  for  spicy  ale. 

Gone,  the  merry  morris  din; 
Gone,  the  song  of  Gamely n; 
Gone,  the  tough-belted  outlaw 
Idling  in  the  'grenfe  abawe;* 
All  are  goue  away  and  past  I 
And  if  Robin  should  be  oast 
Sudden  from  bis  turffed  gniTe, 
And  if  Marian  should  have  4> 

Once  again  her  forest  days, 
She  would  weep,  and  be  would  craze: 
He  would  swear,  for  all  his  oaks, 
Fairii  beneath  the  dock-yard  strokes. 
Have  rotted  on  the  briny  seas; 
She  would  weep  that  her  wild  bees 
Sang  not  to  her —  strange  !  that  honey 
Can't  be  got  without  bard  money  I 

So  it  is;  yet  let  us  sing 
Honour  to  the  old  bow-string  I  s 

Honour  to  the  bugle  born  f 
Honour  lo  the  woo<ls  unahom  ! 
Honour  to  the  Liucolu  green  ! 
Honour  to  the  archer  keen  ! 
Honour  to  tight  little  John, 
And  the  horse  he  rode  upon  ! 
Honour  to  bold  Robin  Hood, 
Sleeping  in  the  underwood  ! 
Honour  to  Maid  Marian, 
And  to  all  the  Sherwood  clan  ! 
Though  tbeir  days  have  hurried  by, 
Let  u£  two  a  burden  try. 


TO  THE   NILE 

Composed  February  4, 1818,  in  conipanT  frith 
Shelley  and  Hunt,  who  each  wrote  a  souuet  on 
the  itame  theme.  It  was  first  published  by 
Lord  Houj^htoo  in  the  Life,  L«tter§  and  Liter- 
arif  Remains* 

Son  of  the  old  moon-mountains  African  f 
Chief  of  the  Pyramid  and  Crocodile  I 
We  call  thee  fruitful,  and  that  very  whilo 
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A  desert  fills  our  seeing's  inward  span; 
Nurse  of  swart  nations  since  the  world 
began, 
Art  thou  so  fruitful?  or  dost  thou  be- 

giiile 
Such  men  to  honour  thee,  who,  worn  with 
toil, 
Rest  for  a  space  'twixt  Cairo  and  De- 
can? 
O  may  dark  fancies  err!     They  surely 
do; 
T  is  ignorance  that  makes  a  barren  waste 
Of  all  beyond  itself.     Thou  dost  bedew 
Green  rushes  like  our  rivers,  and  dost 
taste 
The  pleasant  sun-riae.    Green  isles  hast 
thou  too, 
And  to  the  sea  as  happily  dost  haste. 


TO   SPENSER 

Printed  in  Lifoj  Letters  and  Literarif  Re- 
mains, and  nndatod.  Afterward,  when  Lord 
Houghton  printed  it  in  the  Aldine  edition  of 
1870,  he  noted  that  he  had  seen  a  transcript 
given  by  Keati  to  Mn.  Longmore,  a  sister  of 
Reynolds,  dated  by  the  recipient,  February  5, 
1818.  But  Lord  Houghton  is  confident  that 
the  sonnet  was  written  much  earlier. 

Spenser  I  a  jealous  honourer  of  thine, 

A  forester  deep  in  thy  midmost  trees, 
Did  last  eve  ask  my  promise  to  refine 
Some  English  that  might  strive  thine  ear 

to  please. 
But  Elfin  Poet,  't  is  impossible 
For  an  inhabitant  of  ¥rintry  earth 

To  rise  like  Phoebus  with  a  golden  quill 
Fire-wiug'd  and  make  a  morning  in  his 
mirth. 
It  is  impossible  to  escape  from  toil 
O'  the  sudden  and  receive  thy  spiriting: 
The  flower  must  drink  the  nature  of  the 
soil 
Before  it  can  put  forth  its  blossoming: 
Be  with  me  in  the  summer  days,  and  I 
Will  for  thine  honour  and  his  pleasure 
try. 


SONG 

WRITTEN  ON  A  BLANK  PAGE  IN  BEAU- 
MONT AND  FLETCHER'S  WORKS,  BE- 
TWEEN     *  CUPID'S     revenge'      and 

*THE  TWO  NOBLE  KINSMEN* 

Fint  published  in  Life,  Letters  and  Literary 
Remains,  and  undated. 

Spirit  here  that  reignest ! 
Spirit  here  that  painest  I 
Spirit  here  that  bumest ! 
Spirit  here  that  moumest ! 

Spirit,  I  bow 

My  forehead  low, 
Enshaded  with  thy  pinions. 

Spirit,  I  look 

All  passion-struck 
Into  thy  pale  dominions. 

Spirit  here  that  langhest ! 
Spirit  here  that  quaffest ! 
Spirit  here  that  dancest ! 
Noble  soul  that  prancest  1 
Spirit,  with  thee 
I  join  in  the  glee 
A-nndging  the  elbow  of  Momus. 
Spirit,  I  flush 
With  a  Bacchanal  blush 
Just  fresh  from  the  Banquet  of 
Comus. 


FRAGMENT 

Under  the  fUf 
Of  MBh  hiB  faction,  they  to  batUe  bring 
TlHir  embryo  atoms. 

MmroH. 

J* 

PafaiUhed  in  Life,  Letters  and  Literary  Re- 
tnoAify  withont  date. 

Welcome  joy,  and  welcome  sorrow, 
Lethe's  weed  and  Hermes'  feather; 

Come  to-day,  and  come  to-morrow, 
I  do  loye  yon  both  together  I 
I  love  to  mark  sad  faces  in  fair  weather; 

And  hear  a  merry  laugh  amid  the  thunder; 


WRITTEN    IN    ANSWER   TO 


SONNET 


Fair  and  foul  I  love  together. 
Meadows  sweet  where  ilames  are  under, 
And  a  giggle  at  a  wonder; 
Visage  sage  at  pantomime; 
Funeral,  aud  steeple-chime; 
Infant  playing  with  a,  akull; 
Morning  fair,  and  shipwrecked  hnll; 
Nightshade  with  the  woodhiiie  kissing; 
Serpents  in  red  roses  hissiu*:^; 
Cleopatra  regal-dressVl 
With  the  aspie  at  her  hreast; 
Dancing  musie,  nnisic  sad, 
Both  together,  sane  and  ixmd; 
ivaes  bright,  and  mnses  pale; 
ombre  Saturn,  Momns  hale;  — 
Laugh  and  sigh,  aud  laugh  again; 
.  Oh,  the  sweetness  of  the  pain  t 
I  bright  luid  muses  p^le, 
I  your  faces  of  the  veil; 
me  sec;  and  let  me  write 
'Of  the  day,  and  of  the  night ^ 
Both  together  :  —  let  me  slake 
All  my  thirst  for  sweet  heart-aehe  I 
Let  my  bower  be  of  yew, 

euth^d  with  myrtlea  new; 
i  and  lime«trees  full  in  bloom, 
.  my  oouoh  a  low  gmas^tomb. 


WHAT  THE   THRirSH   SAID 

la  M.  long  tetter  to  Reynolds,  dated  February 
IS,  ISIS,  Keats  writes  earnestly  of  the  sources 
ol  Inipintioii  to  a  p(K>it,  aud  eiipeclally  of  the 
Mmd  of  a  receptive  attitudi^ :  '  I^t  ua  opt^n  liur 
Im^vb  like  a  flower,  and  he  paaaive  and  I'e- 
ttfUire ;  bnddtn^  patiuutly  under  the  eye  of 
Ap«Ik»  and  taking  hiui»  from  every  noble 
OttMst  tltat  favours  u&  with  a  vbit  — Sap  will 
oe  giTen  ui  for  meat,  ancJ  d*tw  for  drink,  I 
vas  led  into  tlw.^9e  thon^hta^  my  dear  Reynoldh, 
hf  tke  beauty  of  the  mornings  uperating:  ou  ii 
«Mae  of  Idlen<^8B.  I  have  nut  read  any  Book 
'—  tli0  Morning  said  t  was  right  —  I  had  no 
hhtk  bot  of  tlie  Bioming,  and  the  Thrush  itaid 
I  was  riifht^  aeeming  to  say/  and  Ihen  follows 
til*  poexB*  It  was  first  printed  in  Lifet  Letters 
9mi  lAt^rary  Ranains 


0  THor  whose  face  hath  felt  the  Winter'.s 

wind, 
Whose  eye  has  seen  the  suow^louds  hnng 

in  mist, 
And  the  black  elm  tops  'mong  the  freezing 

stars, 
To  thee  the  spring  will  be  a  haryest-tinne. 
O  thou,  whose  only  hook  ha-s  Iwen  tlie  light 
Uf  supreme  darkness  whieh  thou  feddest  oo 
Night  after  night  when  Phcebus  was  away. 
To  thee  the  Spring  shall  be  a  triple  morn. 
O  fret  not  after  knowledge  —  1  have  none. 
And  yet  my  song  comes  native  with  the 

warmth. 
O  fret  not  after  knowledge  —  I  have  none, 
And  yet  the  Evening  listens.    He  w^ho  sad- 

dens 
At  thought  of  idleness  cannot  be  idle, 
And  he  's  awake  who  thinks  himself  asleep. 

WRITTEN     IN     ANSWER     TO     A 
SONNET   ENDING    THUS:  — 

*  Dark  eyea  are  deu-er  far 
Than  thoae  that  mock  the  liyncintMnu  beO  * 

Bt  J.  H.  RsnroLDi. 

Dated  by  Lord  Houghton  *  February,  1818,* 
in  Li/t,  Letters  and  LiteraTy  Uemaim,  where  it 
was  first  printed. 

Blui:  1     'T  is  the  life  of  heaven,  —  the  do- 
main 
Of  Cynthia,  —  the   wide   palace  of  the 
sun,  — 
The  tent  of  liespems,  and  all  his  train,  — 
The  bo&omer  of  clouds,  gold,  gray,  and 
dun. 
Blue  i     T*  is  the  life  of  waters  —  ocean 
And  all   its  vassal  streamSi  pools  num- 
berless, 
May  n\ge,  and  foam,  and  fret,  but  never  can 

Subside,  if  not  to  dark  blue  nativeness. 
Blue  !     Gentle  cousin  of  the  forest'green, 
Married    to   green   in   all    the    sweetest 
flowers,  — 
Forget-me-not,  — the  bine  bell.  -^  and,  that 
queen 
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Of    »ocrecy,  tho   yiolet:    wkat    strauge 

powers 
Hust  thou,  as  a  mere  sh&dow  I     But  bow 

great. 
When  in  iin  Eye  thou  art,  alive  with  fate  I 


TO   JOHN    HAMILTON 
REYNOLDS 

Undat«ft|  hnt  plaoefi  bj  Lord  Houghton  di- 
wtctly  alter  the  preceding  in  Li/r,  Letters  and 
IMerarjf  JRemains, 

O  THAT  a  week  eoiild  be  aii  age,  and  we 
Fcslt   parting  and  warm  meeting  every 
week; 
Then  one  poor  year  a  thousand  years  wonld 
be, 
The  flush  of  welcome  ever  on  the  cheek: 
So  eould  we  live  long  tife  in  little  space, 

So  time  itself  would  be  annihilate, 
So  a  day's  journey  in  oblivions  haze 

To  serve  our  joys  would  lengthen  and 
dilatei 
O  to  arrive  eai?b  Monday  morn  from  Ind  t 
To  land  each  Tuesday  from  the  rich  Le- 
vant \ 
In  little  time  a  bout  of  joy*  to  bind, 

And  keep  our  souls  in  one  eternal  pant ! 


This  morUf  my  friend,  and  yester-evening 

taught 
Me  how  to  harbor  such  a  happy  thonght. 


THE   HUMAN    SEASONS 

This  somiet  was  sent  by  Keats  in  a  letter  1 
BeDJamin  Bailey,  from  Teignmoath,  March  1 
1818,  and  was  printed  the  next  year  in 
Hunt^s  Literary   Pocket-Bookt  but  Keats  did 
not  include  the  verses  in  his  1820  volume. 

Four  Sea^Ktns  fill  the  measure  of  the  year^ 

There  are  four  seasons  in  the  mind  of 
man: 
He  has  his  lusty  Spring,  when  faney  clear 

Takes  in  all  beauty  with  an  easy  span: 
He  has  his  Summer,  when  luxuriously 

Springes  honied  end  of  youthful  thought 
he  loves 
To  ruminate,  and  by  such  dreaming  high 

Is  nearest  unto  heaven:  quiet  eoves 
His  soul  has  in  its  Autumn,  when  his 

He  furleth  close;  contented  so  to  look 
On  mists  in  idleness  —  to  let  fair  things 

Pass  by  unheeded  as  a  threshold  brook. 
He  has  his  Winter  too  of  pale  misfeature. 
Or  else  lie   would   forego  his  mortal   na 
tare. 


ligh         I 

wing^ 

ook    H 


Keats  l>egaii  this  poem  in  the  spring  of 
1817  and  finished  it  and  saw  it  through  tbe 
press  in  just  about  a  year.  It  h  interesting 
to  follow  in  his  correspondence  the  growth 
of  the  poem.  The  subject  in  general  had 
been  in  his  mind  at  least  since  the  sum- 
mer of  181 G^  when  he  wrote  /  stood  tiptoe 
t^Mm  a  little  hill<,  and  the  poem  Sleep  and 
Poetry  hints  also  at  the  occnpntion  of  his 
mind,  though  through  all  the  earlier  and 
parti  J  imitative  period  of  his  poetical  growth 
he  was  drawn  almost  equally  by  the  ro- 
maDoe  to  which  Spenser  and  Leigh  Hnnt  in- 
troduced him,  and  the  classic  themes  which 
hia  early  studies,  Chapman  and  the  Elgin 
mArbleSf  all  com^pired  to  make  real*  In 
April,  1617,  he  writes  as  one  absorbed  in 
tbe  ddlights  of  poetry  and  stimulated  by  it 
io  production*  'I  ind/  he  writes  to  Rey> 
nolda  from  Carisbrooke,  April  18,  'I  can- 
not exist  withoni  Poetry  —  half  the  day 
will  not  do  —  the  whole  of  it  —  I  began 
with  a  little,  hot  habit  has  made  me  a  Le- 
viathaji.  I  had  become  all  in  a  Tremble 
from  not  having  \\Titten  anything  of  late 
—  the  Sonnet  overleaf  [On  the  Sea]  did 
me  good.  I  slept  the  better  last  night  for 
it  —  this  morning,  however,,  I  am  nearly  as 
bad  again.  Just  now  I  opened  Spenser, 
and  the  first  lines  I  saw  were  these  — 

'*The    noble   heart    that    harhouis   virtuous 

thon(^ht« 
And  la  with  child  of  glonons  great  intent, 
Caa  never  rest  until  it  forth  have  brought 
111'  eternal  brood  of  glory  excellent," 

.  *  *  I  shall  forthwilh  begin  my  Endtfrnwrtt 
vych  1  hope  I  ahall  have  got  some  way 
by  the  time  yon  come,  when  we  will 
id  oor  Terses  in  a  delightful  place  I  have 
^  xaj  heart  upon,  near  the  Castle- 
reported  progress  to  his  friends  from 
to  time  during  the  summer:  the  poem 
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was  his  great  occnpation,  and  he  had  tbe 
alternate  exhilaration  and  depression  which 
such  an  undertaking  naturally  would  pro- 
duce in  a  temperament  as  sensitive  as  his; 
indeed,  one  is  not  surprised  to  find  him 
near  the  end  of  September  expressing  him- 
self to  Hay  don  as  tired  of  the  poem,  and 
looking  forward  to  sl  Romance  to  which  he 
meant  to  devote  himself  the  next  summer, 
for  so  did  his  mind  swing  back  and  forth, 
though  in  truth  romance  was  always  upper- 
most, whether  expressed  in  terms  of  Gre^ 
cian  mythology  or  medievalism.  But  the  \^y^^ 
main  significance  QiEnd^mionj  as  one  traces 
the  growth  of  Keats's  mind,  is  in  the  strong 
impulse  which  possessed  him  to  try  his 
wings  in  a  great  flight.  In  a  letter  to  Bai- 
ley, OotoWr  8,  1817,  be  quotes  from  bis 
own  letter  to  George  Keats  *  in  the  spring,' 
and  thus  at  the  very  time  of  his  setting 
forth  on  hia  great  venture,  the  following 
notable  passage  r  — 

*  As  to  what  you  say  about  my  being  a 
Poet,  I  can  return  no  answer  but  by  saying 
that  the  high  idea  I  have  of  poetical  fame 
makes  me  think  I  see  it  towering  too  high 
above  me.  At  any  rate  I  have  no  right  to 
talk  until  End^ion  is  finished  — it  will  be' 
a  test,  a  trial  of  my  Powers  of  Imagina--^ 
tion,  and  chiefly  of  my  invention,  which  is  ~ 
a  rare  thing  indeed  —  by  which  I  must 
make  4O0O  lines  of  one  bare  circumstance, 
and  fill  them  with  Poetry :  and  when  I  con- 
sider that  this  is  a  great  tiisk,  and  tlmt 
when  done  it  will  take  me  hut  a  dozen 
paces  towards  the  temple  of  fame  —  it 
makes  me  say:  God  forbid  that  I  should 
be  without  such  a  tisk  t  I  have  heard  Hunt 
say,  and  1  may  he  asked  —  **  Why  endeavour 
after  a  long  Poem  ?  "  To  which  I  would 
answer,  Do  not  the  lovers  of  poetry  like  to 
have  a  little  region  to  wander  in,  where 
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ilicty  itmy  pick  and  cIiooao,  and  in  which 
the*  imaKf^H  aro  to  numoroui  that  many  are 
forgottnn  and  found  now  in  a  Hcoond  read- 
ing: which  nmy  be  f«H)d  for  a  week's  stroll 
in  Muniinor  ?  Do  not  they  like  this  better 
than  what  they  can  read  through  before 
Mm.  Willianw  oomes  down  stairs  ?  a  morn- 
ing work  at  most. 

<  Besides*  a  long  |K>em  is  a  test  of  inren- 
tion,  which  I  Uke  to  be  the  polar  star  of 
i^M)try,  as  Fancy  is  the  sails,  and  Imagina- 
tion the  rtiddor.  Did  our  great  Poets  ever 
write  short  IMeees  ?  I  mean  in  the  shape  of 
IVUts  —  this  same  inTention  seems  indeed 
of  late  years  to  hare  been  forgotten  as  a 
poetical  excellence  —  But  enough  of  this; 
t  put  on  no  laurels  till  I  shall  have  finished 

JVMjfUIIOM. 

Keats  was  drawing  near  the  end  of  his 
taak  whan  be  wrote  to  Bailej  Norember 
"j^x  *  At  preaaat  I  am  juatarrired  at  Dork- 
ing—to  ehaog*  the  soeiie*  diaBge  the  air 


and  give  me  a  spur  to  wind  up  my  Poem, 
of  which  there  are  wanting  500  lines.'  And 
at  the  end  of  the  first  draft  is  written '  Bur- 
ford  Bridge  [near  Dorking]  November  28, 
1817.'  Early  in  January,  1818,  ReaU  gave 
the  first  book  to  Taylor,  who  'seemed,' 
he  says, '  more  than  satisfied  with  it,'  and 
to  Keats's  surprise  proposed  issuing  it  in 
quarto  if  Haydon  would  make  a  drawing 
for  a  frontispiece.  Haydon,  when  asked, 
was  more  eager  to  paint  a  picture  from 
some  soene  in  the  book,  but  proposed  now 
to  make  a  finished  chalk  sketch  of  Keats's 
head  to  be  engraved  for  a  firontispiece ; 
for  some  nnmentioned  reason,  this  plan  was 
not  carried  out 

Keats  was  copying  oot  the  poem  for  the 
printer,  giving  it  in  book  by  book  and  read- 
ing the  proofs  oatil  April,  when  it  was 
ready  save  the  Pk^fttoe.  This  with  dedica- 
tioii  and  title-^page  he  had  sent  to  his  Pub- 
lishers March  21.    Thej  were  as  follows: 
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A    ROMANCE 
By  John  Keats 

*TIm  titeidMd  netre  of  an  aatiqoe  aoa^i 


INSCRIBED, 

WITH   EVERY  FEELING  OF  PRIDE  AND  REGRET 

AND  WITH    'A   BOWED  BHND' 

TO  THE  ICEMORT  OF 

THE  MOST  ENGLISH   OF  POETS   EXCEPT  SHARSPEARE, 

THOMAS   CHATTERTON 


PREFACE 

I    ^  g|«at  mttion,  the  work  of  an  indi- 

j»_l  ii  of  so  little  importance;  his  plead- 

!V^|*^  ^senses  are  so  uninteresting;  his 

J***  ^  gfo'such  a  nothing,  that  a  Preface 

l]!^^a0ortof  impertinent  bow  to  strangers 

^ijtf^^  nothing  about  it. 

j[  F^efiMse,  however,  should  be  down  in 

^ggf  wotds;  and  such  a  one  that  by  an 


eye-ghinoe  oyer  the  type  the  Reader  may 
catch  an  idea  of  an  Author's  modesty,  and 
non-opinion  of  himself  —  which  I  sincerely 
hope  may  be  seen  in  the  few  lines  I  have 
to  write,  notwithstanding  many  proverbs  of 
many  ages  old  which  men  find  a  great  plea- 
sure in  receiving  as  gpospel. 

About  a  twelvemonth  since,  I  published 
a  little  book  of  verses  ;  it  was  read  by  some 
dozen  of  my  friends  who  lik'd  it;  and  some 
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dozen  whom  I  was  unacquainted  wiih^  who 
did  not. 

Now,  when  a  dozen  hunmn  h^inga  are  at 
words  with  anoiber  dozen,  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  anxietj  to  side  with  otie^s  friends 
—  more  eflpeoiaJly  wbea  excited  thereto  by 
a  great  love  of  Poetry*  I  fought  under 
disadvantages.  Before  I  began  I  had  no 
inward  feel  of  being  able  to  tinijsh;  and  as 
I  proceeded  xny  steps  were  all  uncertain. 
So  thia  Poem  must  rather  be  considered  as 
an  endeavour  than  as  a  thing  accomplished; 
a  poor  prolo^e  to  what,  if  I  live,  I  hiimbly 
hope  to  do.  Id  duty  to  the  Public  1  should 
have  kept  it  back  for  a  year  or  two,  know- 
ing it  to  be  so  faulty;  but  I  really  cannot 
do  so, — by  repetition  my  favourite  pas- 
sages sound  vapid  in  my  enrHf  and  I  would 
laiber  redeem  myself  with  a  new  Poem 
should  this  one  be  found  of  any  interest. 

I  have  to  apologize  to  the  lovers  of  sim" 
plicitj  for  touching  the  spell  of  loneliaesis 
that  hung  about  Kndymion;  if  any  of  my 
lines  plead  for  roe  with  such  people  I  shall 

proud. 

It  baa  been  too  mucb  the  fashion  of  late 
to  consider  Dien  bigoted  and  addicted  to 
every  word  that  may  chance  to  escape  their 
lips;  now  I  here  declare  that  I  have  not 
any  particular  affection  for  any  particular 
phraaey  word,  or  letter  in  the  whole  affair, 
I  have  written  to  please  myself »  and  in 
hopes  to  please  others,  and  for  a  love  of 
fame;  if  X  neither  please  myself,  nor 
others,  nor  get  fame,  of  what  consequence 
Ls  Phraseology 4 

I  would  fain  escape  the  bickerings  that 
all  works  not  exactly  in  ehime  bring  upon 
their  begetters  —  but  this  is  not  fair  to  ex- 
there  must  be  couversatiou  of  some 
and  to  object  shows  a  man's  conse- 

ien«7e.  In  case  of  a  London  drizzle  or  a 
tch  mist,  the  following  quotation  from 
ton  may  perhaps  'stead  me  as  an  um- 
lor  an  hour  or  so:  *  let  it  be  the  enr- 
ol my  peruser  rather  to  pity  my  self- 
lering  labours  than  to  malice  me.* 

One  word  more  —  for  we  cannot  help 


seeing  our  own  affairs  tn  every  poiut  of 
view — should  any  one  call  my  dedication 
to  Chatter  ton  affected  I  answer  as  follow- 
etb:  *■  Were  I  dead,  sir,  I  should  like  a 
book  dedicated  to  me.' 

Teiokmouth, 
March  mh,  1818. 

Thia  Preface  was  shown  either  before  or 
after  it  was  in  type  to  Reynolds  and  other 
friends,  and  lieynolds  objected  to  it  in 
teruLS  which  may  be  inferred  from  the  fol- 
lowing letter  which  Keats  wrote  him  April 
9, 181 8>  and  which  is  so  striking  a  reflection 
of  his  mindf  when  contemplating  his  iuished 
work^  that  it  should  be  read  in  connection 
with  the  poem ;  ^ 

*  Since  you  all  agree  that  the  thing  is 
bad,  it  must  be  so  —  though  I  am  not  aware 
there  is  anything  Like  Hunt  in  it  (and  if 
there  is^  it  is  my  natural  way,  and  I  have 
something  in  common  with  Hunt).  Look 
it  over  again,  and  examine  into  the  motives, 
the  seedSf  from  which  any  one  sentence 
sprung  —  I  have  not  the  slightest  feel  of 
humility  toward  the  public  —  or  to  anything 
in  existence,  —  but  the  eternal  Being,  the 
Principle  of  Beauty,  and  the  Memory  of 
Great  Men.  When  I  am  writing  for  my- 
self for  the  mere  sake  of  the  moment's 
enjoyment,  perhaps  nature  has  its  course 
with  me  —  but  a  Preface  is  written  to  the 
Public;  a  thing  I  cannot  help  looking  upon 
as  an  Enemy,  and  which  I  cannot  address 
without  feelings  of  Hoatility.  If  I  write  a 
Preface  in  a  supple  or  subdued  style,  it  will 
not  be  in  character  with  me  as  a  publio 
speaker  —  I  would  be  subdued  before  my 
friends,  and  thank  them  for  subduing  me  — » 
but  among  Multitudes  of  Men  —  I  have  no 
feel  of  stooping;  I  bate  the  idea  of  hu- 
mility to  them. 

*  I  never  wrote  one  single  line  of  Poetry 
with  the  least  Shadow  of  public  thought 

*  Forgive  me  for  vexing  you  and  making 
a  Trojan  horse  of  such  a  Trifle,  both  with 
respect  to  the  matter  in  question,  and  ray- 
self  —  but  it  eases  me  to  tell  you  —  I  could 
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mU  thm  wiibani  ilw  loir«  of  mjr  friends— I 
wmM  Jonip  down  JEAam  for  an/  grtai  Fab- 
lie  f  oed  —  but  I  bftte  ft  mawkUb  Popularity, 
I  «a«Mi  be  Mibdued  before  tbem ;  my  Glotj 
weald  be  io  daoni  and  dazzle  tbe  tboaiand 
Jabbeiera  about  pieturea  and  bodu.  I  lee 
•WW Ma  of  Porcupinea  witb  tbeir  qoilla 
•reet  'Mike  lime-twigi  let  to  cateh  mj 
wingid  book,*^  and  I  would  fright  tbem  awaj 
witb  a  toreb.  Ton  wiQ  aajr  m j  Preface  is 
mA  omeb  of  a  Toreh.  It  would  have  been 
t«o  ioealtanf  ^  to  begin  from  JoTe,^  and  I 
•oold  not  let  a  golden  head  upon  a  thing  of 
«lajr.  If  there  ia  anj  lault  in  the  Ptefaee 
a  h  not  affeetotion,  but  an  undenong  of 
Areifwet  to  the  Public.  If  I  write  an- 
ellwr  Preface,  it  must  be  without  a  thought 
el  tbcae  people^  I  will  think  about  it  If  it 
dboald  not  reach  joa  in  four  or  Awe  days,  tell 
Ti^lor  to  pobliab  it  without  a  Preface,  and 
lei  tbe  Dedication  nimply  atand  **  Inscribed 
to  tbe  Memory  of  Thomas  Chatterton.'" 
Ae  aext  day  he  wrote  to  his  friend,  in- 
doMg  a  new  draft:  '  I  am  anrious  you 
dboold  find  this  Phiface  tolerable.  If  there 
ii  mm  aflBetatloD  b  it  't  is  natural  to  me. 
Sd  let  tbe  Printer's  DctU  cook  it,  and  let 
mm  be  as  ^the  casing  air."  You  are  too 
food  in  this  matter  —  were  I  in  your  state, 
I  an  certain  I  should  have  no  thought  but 
d  diseooteat  and  illness  —  I  might  though 
be  toagbt  Patience:  I  had  an  idea  of  giving 
ae  FiidSace;  however,  don't  you  think  this 
hmd  better  go  7  O,  let  it — one  should  not 
be  teo  timid  —  of  committing  faults.' 

Tie  Dedication  stood  as  Keats  proposed, 
shI  tbe  saw  Preface,  which  is  as  follows  : 

PREFACE 
Kmawmm  within  myself  the  manner  in 
this  Poem  has  been  produced,  it  is 
^  a  feeling  of  regret  that  I  make 
ikpoUie. 


What  maaaer  I  mean,  win  he  <iaitedear 
to  tbe  reader,  wbo  amat  aooo  percttve  great 
ipexpcrienee,  hwmatimty,  and  every  enur 
denoting  a  feverish  attempi,  rather  than  m 
deed  aecomplisbed.  Tbe  two  first  boelo, 
and  indeed  the  two  last,  I  feel  sensible  are 
not  of  soeb  completion  as  to  warrant  tbeir 
passing  the  pteas;  nor  shoold  tbey  if  I 
thought  a  year's  raittigatinn  woald  do  tbem 
any  good; — it  will  not:  tbe  fboadatioos  are 
too  aandy.  It  is  just  that  this  youngster 
should  die  away:  a  sad  thought  for  me,  if 
I  bad  not  some  hope  that  while  it  is  dwin- 
dling I  may  he  plotting,  and  fitting  myself 
for  verses  fit  to  live. 

This  may  be  speaking  too  presumpto- 
onsly,  and  may  deserve  a  punishment:  but 
no  feeling  man  wiU  be  forward  to  infliet 
it:  he  wiU  leave  me  alone,  with  tbe  convic- 
tion that  there  is  not  a  fiercer  hell  than 
the  failure  in  a  great  object.  This  is  not 
written  with  the  least  atom  of  purpose  to 
forestall  criticisms  of  course,  but  from  the 
desire  I  have  to  conciliate  men  who  are 
competent  to  look,  and  who  do  look  with  a 
zealous  eye,  to  the  honour  of  English  lit- 
erature. 

The  imagination  of  a  boy  is  healthy,  and 
the  mature  imagination  of  a  man  is  h«Uthy; 
but  there  is  a  space  of  life  between,  in  which 
the  soul  is  in  a  ferment,  the  character  un- 
decided, the  way  of  life  uncertain,  the 
ambition  thick-sighted:  thence  proceeds 
mawkishness,  and  all  the  thousand  bitters 
which  those  men  I  speak  of  must  necessarily 
taste  in  going  over  the  following  pages. 

I  hope  I  have  not  in  too  late  a  day 
touched  the  beautiful  mythology  of  Greece, 
and  dulled  its  brightness:  for  I  wish  to  try 
once  more,  before  I  bid  it  farewcL 

Tkionxoutb, 
April  10, 1818. 


BOOK    I 

I  A  THING  of  beauty  U  a  joy  for  ever: 
lU  loveliness  increases;  it  will  never 
^  Fus  into  nothingnesa;  but  still  will  keep 
A  bower  quiet  for  as,  and  a  sleep 
Full  of  sweet  dreams,  add  health,  and  quiet 

breathing. 
Therefore,  on  every  morrow,  are  we  wreath- 
ing 
A  flowery  band  to  bind  us  to  the  earth, 
Spite  of  despondeaec,  of  the  inhuman  dearth 
Of  Qobte  natureflj  of  the  gloomy  clays. 
Of  all  the  unhealthy  and  o'er  >  darkened 

ways  lo 

Made  for  our  Bearching :  yes,  in  spite  of 

all, 
Some  shape  of  beauty  moves  away  the  pall 
Ffom  our  dark  spirits.     Snch  the  auuj  the 

moon, 
Trees  old  and  youug,  sprouting  a  shady 

boon 
For  simple  sheep;  and  such  are  daffodils 
With  the  green  world  they  live  in;  and  clear 

rills 
That  for  themselves  a  cooling  covert  make 
'Gainst  the  hot  season;  the  niid-foreat  brake, 
Rich  with  a  sprinkling  of  fair  musk-rose 

blooms  :  i^ 

And  such  too  is  the  grandeur  of  the  dooms 
We  have  imagined  for  the  mighty  dead; 
AIJ  lovely  tales  that  we  have  heard  or  rea«l: 
An  endless  fountain  of  immortal  drink, 
Fotiriog  unto  us  from  the  heaven's  brink. 

Nor  do  we  merely  feel  these  essences 
For  one  short  hour;  no,  even  as  the  trees 
That  whisper  round  a  temple  become  soon 
Dear  as  the  templets  self,  so  does  the  moon. 
The  passion  poesy,  glories  infinite,  aq 

Haunt  us  ttU  they  become  a  cheering  light 
Unto  onr  souls,  and  bound  to  us  so  fast* 
Thftt,  whether  there  be  shine,  or  gloom  over- 
cast, 
Thef  alway  must  be  with  us,  or  we  die, 

tTberefofe  't  is  with  full  happiness  that  I 
Wi&  Inoe  the  story  of  Endymlon, 


The  very  music  of  the  name  has  gone      -^jc 
Into  my  being,  and  each  pleasant  scene 
Is  growing  fresh  before  me  as  the  green 
Of  our  own  valleys :  so  I  will  begin 
Now  while  I  cannot  hear  the  city's  din ;    |o 
Now  while  the  early  budders  are  just  new, 
And  run  in  mazes  of  the  youngest  hue 
About  old  forests;  while  the  willow  trails 
Its  delicate  amber;  and  the  dairy  pails 
Bring  home  increase  of  milk.     And,  as  the 

year 
Grows  lush  in  juicy  stalks.  111  smoothly 

steer 
My  little  boat»  for  many  (juiet  hours. 
With  streams  that  deepen  freshly  into  bow- 
era* 
Many  and  many  a  verse  I  hope  to  write, 
Before   the  daisies,    vermeil   rimm'd  and 
white,  50 

Hide  in  deep  herbage;  and  ere  yet  the  bees 
Hum  about  globes  of  clover  and  sweet  peas, 
I  mnst  be  near  the  middle  of  my  story. 
O  may  no  wintry  season,  bare,  and  hoary, 
See  it  balf-finiah'd:  but  let  Autumn  bold,  \ 
With  imivcrsal  tinge  of  sober  gold, 
Be  all  abont  me  when  I  make  an  end. 
And  DOW  at  onoe,  adventuresome,  I  send 
My  herald  thought  into  a  wilderness  r 
There  let  its  trumpet  blow,  and  quickly 
dress  60 

My  uncertain  path  with  green,  that  I  may 

speed 
Easily  onward,  thorough  flowers  and  weed. 

Upon  the  sides  of  Latmos  was  outspread 
A  mighty  forest;  for  the  moist  earth  fed 
So  plenteonsly  all  weed-hidden  roots 
Into    o*er1ianging    boughs,    and    precions 

fruits. 
And   it  had   gloomy  shades,   sequestered 

deep, 
Wliere  no  man  went;  and  if  from  shepherd's 

keep 
A  lamb  stray'd  far  a-down  those  inmost 

glens, 
Never  again  saw  he  the  happy  pens  70 

W^ hither  bis  brethren,  bleating  with  con- 
tent, 


I 


I 

I 
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Very  nigkt&U 
ia^  'twas  bdisTed  ever, 
y  lamb  whkli  tkas  did 


.«ii  the  white  flock,  bat  passed  anwoixM 
By  angry  wolf »  or  paid  with  pryiag  bead* 
Until  it  came  to  some  imfooled  pfaUas 
Where  fed  the  herds  of  Fka:  aye  great  bis 

gmins 
*  Who  thus  one  banb  did  kxw.    Pktbi  tbete 

were  nuuiy, 
Wiadiag  through  pabny  fera»  and  msbes 

feaay*  So 

Ami  iTy  banks;  all  leading  pleasantly 
lb  a  wide  lawn»  wbst<  one  conid  oa^y  see 
Blsatt  thronging  all  aroand  between  the 

sw^ll 
OC  tnrf  and  sUnting  bcanebes:  who  eoald 

t^ 
The   ikeshn<a9    of    the  spttee  of   bsaTsn 

abovev 
fidged  loand  with  dark  tree-lops  ?  tbrangb 

which  a  dote 
WfMbi  often  b^t  its  wii^^s,  and  often  too 
A  little  dond  w^Mdd  More  aeross  the  bine. 

F\ai  in  the  middle  of  Oms  pleasantness 
Tbet«  stood  a  marble  altar«  with  a  tress  90 
Of  flowt^Nt  bndded  newly;  and  the  dew 
Had  taken  hury  phantasies  to  strew 
l>mee  npon  the  sacred  sward  last  eye, 
And  fio  Ike  dawwtd  light  in  pomp  reoeite. 
Fbr  \  wa»  the  lasra*  Apollo's  opward  fire 
Made  eretr  imtsia  doad  a  silrery  pyre 
Of  brigbtwiw*  se  «B«Uied,  that  therein 
A  melMidie^  «|pint  weU  might  win 
iH^vi<^  and  miH  oat  his  essence  fine 
luty^  the  w^ads:  miiHwented  eg^tine    «« 
lUv^t^'^^ttftiWi^elsto  that  well-woomg 

^aa^ 
W  Wk  ^M  Im^  ^  ^^"^f  ^^  springs  had 

ty  ujjiiii  tJbdr  ehilliest  babbles  in  the  grass ; 
IHmiV  x^m*  ^f^  ^^  ^  moantains;  and  the 


f W  uijfs-r^  livM  <^^  wonders  pulsed  ten- 
fw  f^  ihii  snn-rise  and  its  glories  old. 


tte 


workings  of  the 


Now  while 

dawn 

Were  bosiest,  into  ^  seS^^ame  hiwn 
All  8nddenly»  with  joyfol  eaoeSy  there  sped 
A  troop  of  littfe  ehildEen  garlanded;  no 
Who  gathering  ronnd  the  altar  seem'd  to  pry 
Earnestly  ronnd  as  wishing  to  espy 
Sonse  folk  of  holiday:  nor  had  they  waited 
For  many  moments^  ere  their  ears  were 

sated 
With  a  £sint  bieath  of  miMie,  which  er'n 


Flll*d  oot  its  Toiee»  and  died  away  again. 
Within  a  little  space  again  it  gare 
Its  airy  sweUings>  with  a  genUs  waye, 
To  bg^t-hnng  kaTes,  in  smoothest  echoes 

breaking 
Throogh  copse-clad  yalleysy — ere  their 

death,  overtaking  lao 

The  snrgy  mormors  of  the  lonely  sea. 

And  now,  as  de^  into  the  wood  as  we 
Might  mariL  a  lynx*s  eye,  there  glimmered 

Ught 
Fhir  laees  and  a  rash  of  garments  white. 
Plainer  and  plainw  showing,  till  at  last 
Into  the  widest  alley  they  all  past. 
Making  direct^  for  the  woodland  altar. 
O  kindly  mass  I  let  not  my  weak  tongue 

fsnlter 
In  telling  of  this  goodly  company. 
Of  thdr  old  piety,  and  of  their  glee:        131 
Bat  let  a  portion  of  ethereal  dew 
Fall  on  my  head,  and  presently  unmew 
My  sonl;  that  I  may  dare,  in  wayfaring. 
To  stammer  where  old  Chaucer  used  to 
sing. 

Leading  the  way,  young  damsels  danced 

along, 
Bearing  the  burden  of  a  shepherd  song; 
Each  having  a  white  wicker,  overbrimmed 
With  April's  tender  younglings:  next,  well 

trimmed, 
A  crowd  of  shepherds  with  as  sunburnt 

looks 
As  may  be  read  of  in  Arcadian  books;     140 
Such  as  sat  listening  round  Apollo's  pipe. 


BOOK   FIRST 


When  the  great  deity,  for  earth  too  ripe, 
Let  his  divinity  overflowing  die 
In  music,  through  the  vales  of  Thesaalj: 
Borne  idly  traird  their  sheep-hooks  ou  the 

gToimd, 
And  some  kept  np  a  shrilly  mallow  sound 
With  ebon-tipped  Hates:  close  after  these, 
Now  coming  from  beneath  the  forest  trees, 
A  venerable  priest  full  soberly, 
Begirt  with   ministVing  looks:   aJway  his 

eye  iso 

Steadfast  upon  the  matted  tnrf  he  kept. 
And  after  him  his  sacred  veiitinents  swept. 
From  his  right  hand  there  swung  a  vase, 

milk'White, 
Of  mingled  wine,  out-sparkling  generous 

light; 
And  in  his  left  he  held  «■%  basket  foil 
Of  all  sweet  herbs  that  searching  eye  could 

cuU: 
Wild  thyme,  and  valley-lilies  whiter  still 
Than  Leda's  love,  and  cresses  from  the  rilL 
His    aged    bead,   crowned    with    becehen 

wreath, 
Seesi'd  like  a  poll  of  ivy  in  the  teeth       160 
Of    winter     hoar.     Then    came     another 

crowd 
Of  ahepherds,  lifting  in  dne  time  aloud 
Their  share  of  the  ditty.     After  them  ap- 
peared, 
Up-followM  by  a  multitude  that  rearM 
Their  voices  to  the  elouds,  a  fair- wrought 
I  car* 

^  Suily  roUiug  so  as  scarce  to  mar 
The  freedom   of  three  steeds   of   dapple 

brown : 
Who  stood  therein  did  seem  of  great  re- 
nown 
Among  the  throng,     II is  youth  was  fully 

blown, 
Showing  like  Ganymede  to  manhood  grown ; 
Andy  for  those  simple  times,  his  garments 

were  171 

A  ebieftain  king's  ;  beneath  hia  breast,  half 

bare. 
Was  bong  a  silver  bugle,  and  between 
Hia  nervy   knees  there   lay  a  boar-spear 

keen* 


A  smile  was  on  his  countenance  ;  he  seem^i 
To     eommon    lookers-on,    like    one    who 

dream'd 
Of  idleness  in  groves  Klyaian: 
But  there  were  some  who  feelingly  eonli 


ko 


A  lurking  trouble  to  his  netber  lip^ 

And  see  that  oftentimes  the  reins  would  slip 

Through  his  forgotten  hands:  then  would 

they  sigh,  iSi 

And  think  of  yellow  leaves,  of  owlets*  cry, 
Of  logs  piled  solemnly.  —  Ah,  well-a-day. 
Why   should   our   young   Endyniion   pine 

away  I  ■ 

Soon  the  assembly,  in  a  circle  mngedt 
Stood  silent  round  the  shrine;  L»aeh  look 

was  changed  J 

To  sudden  veneration:  women  meek  ^ 

Beckoned  their  sons  to  silence;  while  each 

cheek 
Of  virgin  bloom  paled  gently  for  slight  fear* 
Eudyinion  too^  without  a  forest  peer, 
Stood,  wan,  and  pate,  and  with  an  av 

face. 
Among  his  brothers  of  the  mountain  chase. 
In  midst  of  all,  the  venerable  priest 
Eyed  them  with  joy  from  greatest  to  tli 

least. 
And,  after  lifting  up  his  aged  hands. 
Thus  spake  he:  *  Men  of  Latmos  1  ahepher 

hands  ! 
Whose  care  it  is  to  guard  a  thousand  flocks: 
Whether  descended  from  beneath  the  rocks 
That    overtop  your    mountains;    whether 

come 
From   valleys    where    the    pipe   is   never 

dumb;  MO 

Or  from  your  swell bg  downs,  where  sweet 

air  stirs  ^^ 

Blue  harebells  lightly,  and  where  prickly ^^ 

furze 
Buds  lavish  gold;  or  ye,  whose  precious 

charge  ^M 

Nibble  their  fill  at  ocean*8  very  marge,      '^f 
Whose    mellow    reeds    are    touched   with^" 

sounds  forlorn  

By  the  dim  echoes  of  old  Triton*s  horn: 


feaTv^J 
awe^^l 
~  ase. 

erd 
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Mothero  and  wives  f  who  day  hy  day  pte* 
pare 

The  scrip,  with  ueedinents»  far  tbe  moun- 
tain air; 
And  all  ye  geatle  girls  who  foater  up 
Udderless  lambs,  and  in  a  little  cup         aio 
Will  put  cboiee  honey  for  a  favoured  yontbi 
Yea,  every  one  attend  1  for  in  good  truth 
Our  vows  wee  wanting  to  our  great  god 

Pan. 
Are  not  onr  lowing  beifera  sleeker  than 
Nigbt-swoUen  mnshroomfi  ?     Are  not  our 

Wide  plains 
Speckled   with   countless  fleeces  ?     Hare 

not  rains 
Greened  over  ApriFs  lap  ?     No  howling  sad 
Sickens  our  fearful  ewes;  and  we  have  had 
Great  bounty  from  Endymion  our  lord* 
The  earth   is  gladr   the   merry   lark   has 
pour*d  a»o 

His  early  song  against  yon  breezy  sky, 
That  spreads  so  clear  o'er  our  solemnity,* 

Thus  eliding,  on  the  shrine  he  beap'd  a 

spire 
Of  teeming  sweets,  enkindling  sacred  fire; 
Anon  be  stato'd  tbe  thick  and  spongy  ami 
With  wine,  in  honour  of  tbe  «hepherd-god. 
Now  while  the  earth  was  drinking  it,  and 

while 
Bay  leaves  were  crackling  in  tbe  fragrant 

pile. 
And  gummy  frankincense  was   sparkling 

bright 
'Neath   smothering    parsley,   and    a  bazy 

light  7SO 

Spread    grayly    eastward,   thus   a  chorus 

■&V  ^*'t  Q  thou,  whose  mighty  palace  roof  doth 

hang 
From  jagged  trunks ^  and  overshadow elh 
Eternal  whispers,  glooms,  the  birth,  life, 

death 
Of  unseen  flowers  in  heavy  peaeefulness; 
Who  lov^fit  to  see  the  hamadryads  dress 
Their  mMcd  locks  where  meeting  hazels 

darken; 


And  through  whole  solemn  hours  dost  sit, 

and  hearken 
The  dreary  melody  of  bedded  reeds  — 
In  desolate  places,  where  dank  moisture 

breeds  140 

Tbe  pipy  hemlock  to  strange  overgrowth; 
Bethinking  thee,  how  melancholy  lotb 
Thou  wast  to  lose  fair  Syrinx  —  do  thou 

now, 
By  thy  love*s  milky  brow  I 
By  all  the  trembling  mazes  that  she  ran. 
Hear  us,  great  Pan  1 

*  O  thou,  for  whose  sout-soothing  quiet, 

turtles 
Faasion  their  voices  cooingly  'mong  myrtles, 
What  time  thou  wanderest  at  eventide 
Through  stmny  meadows,  that  outskirt  the 

side  35a 

Of  thine  eumossed  realms:  0  thou,  to  whom 
Broad-leaved  fig-trees  even  now  foredoom 
Their  ripeu'd  fruitage;  yellow-girted  bees 
Tbeir  golden  honeycombs;  our  village  leas 
Their  fairest  blossomed  beans  and  poppied 

corn ; 
Tbe  chuckling  linnet  its  five  yomig  unboro. 
To  sing  for  thee;  low-creeping  strawberries 
Tbeir  summer  coolness;  pent-up  butterflies 
Their  freckled  wings j  yea,  the  fresh-bud* 

ding  year 
All  its  completions  —  he  quickly  near,     360 
By  every  wind  that  nods  tbe  mountain  pine, 
O  forester  divine  !  1 

*  Thou,  to  whom  every  faun  and  satyr 

flies 

For  willing  service ;  whether  to  surprise 
The  squatted  hare  while  in  half-sleeping 

fit; 
Or  upward  ragged  precipicos  flit 
To  save  poor  lambkins  from  the  eagle *8 

maw; 
Or  by  mysterious  enticement  draw 
Bewildered  shepherds  to  their  path  again; 
Or  to  tread  breathless  round  the  frothy 

main,  270 

And  gather  up  all  fancilullest  shells 
For  tbee  to  tumble  into  Naiads*  cells. 


Audf  being  ludden,  l&XMgh  at  theif  out*|>eep- 

iiig; 
Or  to  delight  thee  with  fjuitofitic  leaping, 
The   while    they  pelt  each   other   on   the 

crown 
With    eilvery   oak-apples,   and   fir-cones 

brown  — 
Br  all  the  echoes  that  about  thee  ring, 
Hear  tis,  O  satyr  king  I 

*0    Hearken  er    to    the    loud  -  clapping 

shears, 
Willie  ever  and  anon  to  his  shorn  pcera     ^So 
A  ram  goes  bleating;   Winder  of  the  horn, 
Wben  snouted   wild-boars  routing   tender 

coni 
Anger  our  huntsman:  Breather  round  our 

farmst 
To   keep   o^   mildews,    and    all    weather 

harms: 
Strange  ministrant  of  undesoribed  sounds, 
That  come  a-swooning  over  hollow  grounds. 
And  wither  drearily  on  Imrren  moors: 
Dread  opener  of  the  mysterious  doors 
Leading  to  universal  knowledge  —  see, 
Great  son  of  Dry  ope,  290 

Thv  many  that  are  come  to  pay  their  vows 
With  leaves  about  their  brows  I 

*  Be  still  the  unimaginable  lodge 
For  solitary  thinkings;  such  as  dodge 
Conception  to  the  very  bourne  of  heaven, 
Then  leave  the  naked  brain:    be  still  the 

leaven* 
That  spreading  in  tliis  dull  and  clodded 

eftrth 
I  it  a  touch  ethereal  —  a  new  birth: 
I  still  a  symbol  of  immensitj-; 
A  firmament  reflected  in  a  sea;  100 

An  element  filling  the  space  between; 
An  unknown  —  but  no  more:    we  humbly 

screen 
With   uplift  hands  our  forehead s^  lowly 

bending, 
And  giving  out  a  shout  most  beaveu'rend- 

ing, 

Son  jure  thee  to  receive  our  humble  Fsaii, 
(JpoQ  thy  Mount  Lycean  I ' 


FIRST 


Even  while  they  brought  the  burden  to  % 

close, 
A  about  from  the  whole  multitude  arose, 
That  lingcrM  in  the  air  like  dying  rolls 
Of  abrupt  thunder^  when  Ionian  shoals    310 
Of  dolphins  boh  their  noses  through  the 

brine* 
Meant iiue,  on  shady  levels,  mossy  fine, 
Youug  companies  nimbly  began  dancing 
To   the   swift   treble  pipe,  and  humming 

string. 
Aye,  those  fair  living  forms  swam  heavenly^ 
To  tunes  forgotten  —  out  of  memory: 
Fair   creatures  I    whose   young    children's 

children  bred 
Thermopylae  its  heroes  —  not  yet  dead, 
But  in  old  marbles  ever  bt*autifuL 
High  genitors,  unconscious  did  they  cull  jao 
Time's  sweet  first-fruits  —  they  danced  to 

weariness, 
And  then  in  quiet  circles  did  they  press 
The  hillock  turf,  and  caught  the  latter  end 
Of  some  strange  history,  potent  to  send 
A  youug  mind  from  its  bodily  tenement. 
Or  they  might   watch   the   quoit-pitcherSf 

intent 
On  either  side;  pitying  the  sad  death 
Of  Hyacinth  us,  wben  the  cruel  breath 
Of  Zephyr  slew  him,  —  Zephyr  |jeniteut, 
Who  nowj  ere  Phcebus  mounts  the  firma- 
ment, 339 
Fondles  the  flower  amid  the  sobbing  rain. 
The  archers  too,  upon  a  wider  plain^ 
B«side  the  feathery  wbtKzing  of  the  shaft, 
And  the  dull  twanging  bowstring,  and  the 

raft 
Branch  down  sweeping  from  a  tall  ash  top, 
Caird  up  a  thousand  thonghts  to  envelope 
Those  who   would   watch.      Perhaps,   the 

trembling  knee 
And  frantic  gape  of  lonely  Niohe, 
Poor,  lonely  Niobe  I  when  her  lovely  young 
Were  dead  and  gonet  and  her  caressing 

tongue  340 

Lay  lb  lost  thing  upon  her  paly  lip, 
And  very,  very  deadliness  did  nip 
Her  motherly  cheeks.     Aroused  from  thia 

sad  mood 


I 


< 
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By  one,  who  at  a  distance  loud  halloo'd, 
Uplifting  his  strong  bow  into  the  air. 
Many  might  after  brighter  visions  stare: 
After  the  Argonauts,  in  blind  amaie 
Tossing  about  on  Neptune's  restless  ways. 
Until,  from  the  horiion*s  vaulted  side. 
There  shot  a  golden  splendour  far  and 

widv,  jso 

Spangling  those  million  poutings  of  the 

brine 
With  quivering  ore:  H  was  even  an  awful 

shine 
KhMn  the  exaltation  of  Apollo*s  bow; 
A  lie«vt»nly  bea«?on  in  their  dreary  woe. 
\VK^%  thus  w^f^  ripe  for  high  contemplating. 
Might  Urn  Ihetr  stepa  towards  the  sober 

ring 
>VVef^  Mi  KMlywuon  and  the  aged  priest 
^M«iig  shepherds  gotte  in  eld»  whose  looks 

Th»  silvery  setting  of  their  wMtal  star. 
TWni^  iWy  dKHNMureed  nposi    the  fragile 

Wr  5^^ 

TWi  keeps  w*  (Vom  our  kosaw  eikerNd; 
A«id  what  our  dntiee  tker^:  t^  nigki^v  <Mdl 
VeefMWv  Ike  KNinty^^f^Md  of  9«inuaer  wy*. 

iker: 
TV  swiia«a<w  all  Ike  lik^wiMM^  <^oi^ 
W  Ike  *aii>s  pwrpW  vvkk*^:  n>  ewnUte 
l«  naMMMViii^  ike  |^^v«l  rwie  of  fnie 
W«k  *|%«^  ^vf  «iy-lAira  exhAUliow: 
t*  UM  ker  pallid  ^fkeek  with  bloom,  who 

\\\a> 
5^^  ^v*>  V^  ane^dight:  besides  these, 
V  m>N*^l  .Nt  v<kH^  ang^ssM  oflSees.  370 

Xw.N^  iWx  w.i*4**^i»  ^r  divine  converse, 

VV^  ,s^  W  ♦«  aatocipated  bliss. 

«ix  <ff.x4:^<:^«i*  ^^  »™^°«^  ^^  blossom'd 

^4Mi|H, 

>)^  >^  with  mmac  for  the  welcoming. 
?I1|W  wilsk^  "nwd  *^^  eternal  spring, 
^  ipeH  kb  i««y  chUd,  with  feathery  sails, 
■Uiit"^  ^y^-eamestly,  through  almond 

380 


Who,  suddenly,  should  stoop  through  the 

smooth  wind. 
And  with  the  balmiest  leaves  his  temples 

bind; 
And,  ever  after,  throogh  those  regions  be 
His  messenger,  his  little  Merenry. 
Some  were  athirst  in  sonl  to  see  again 
Tlieir  fellow-huntsmen  o'er  the  wide  cham- 
paign 
In  times  long  past;  to  sit  with  them,  and 

talk 
Of  all  the  ehances  in  their  earthly  walk; 
Comparing,  joyfully,  their  plenteous  stores 
Of  happiness,  to  when  upon  the  moors,  390 
Benighted,  elose  they  huddled  from  the 

eoUU 
And  shared  their  famish'd  scrips.    Thus 

all  outsold 
Their  fond  imaginations,  —  saving  him 
Whose  eyelids  curtained  up  their  jewels 

dim, 
Eftdymioii:  yet  hoorly  had  he  striven 
To  hade  the  cankering  venom,  that  had 

riven 
H«ft  £suiling  reeoUectaoiis.    Now  indeed 
lliftseftMkadswwMi^doff:  hedidnotheed 
Tke  $«dde«  sileaeev  or  tke  wkispers  low. 
Or  tke  oki  eyes  dbsolvii^  at  kis  woe,     400 
Or  aasKMs  caUs«  or  ciose  of  trembling 

palms. 
Or  maiden  s  sigh,  that  grief  itself  embalms: 
Bat  in  the  self-same  fixed  trance  he  kept, 
like  one  who  00  the  earth  had  never  stept. 
Aye,  even  as  dead-still  as  a  marble  man, 
FVoxen  in  that  old  tale  Arabian. 

Who  whispers   him    so    pantingly  and 
close? 
Peona,  his  sweet  sister:  of  all  those. 
His  friends,  the  dearest.    Hushing  signs 

she  made, 
And  breathed  a  sister's  sorrow  to    per- 
suade 4,c 
A  yielding  up,  a  cradling  on  her  care. 
Her  eloquence  did  breathe  away  the  curse: 
She  led  him,  like  some  midnight  spirit  nurse 
Of  happy  changes  in  emphatic  dreams, 
Along  a  path  between  two  little  streams,  — 


Guarding  his  forehead,  with  her  round 
elbow, 

From  low-gTowo  branches,  and  his  foot- 
steps alow 

From  stunjhling  over  stuiDps  and  hillocks 
small; 

UdIU  they  came  to  where  these  streamlets 
fall. 

With    mingled    bubhliugB   and    a    geotlo 

rush}  4ao 

Into  a  river,  dear,  hriinfdl,  and  flu&h 
With  crystal   moc'kiiig  of    the   trees   and 

sky. 
A  little  shallop,  floating  there  hard  hy, 
Painted  its  heak  over  the  fringed  bank; 
Aiul  soon  it  lightly  dipt,  and  rose,  and  sank, 
And  dipt  again,  with  the  young  couple's 

weight,  — 
Peona  guiding,  through  the  water  straight^ 
Towards  a  bowery  island  opposite; 
Which  gaining  presently,  she  steered  light 
Into  a  shady,  fresh,  and  ripply  cove,       430 
Where  nested  was  an  arbour,  over  wove 
By  many  a  sutnmer^s  silent  fingering; 
To  whose  cool  bosom  she  was  used  to  bring 
Her  pUymates,  with  their  needle   broid- 
ery, 
I  And  minstrel  memories  of  times  gone  by. 

So  she  was  gently  glad  to  see  him  laid 
Under  her  favourite  bower's  quiet  shade^ 
On  her  own  conch,  new  made  of  flower 

leaves, 

Dried  carefully  on  the  cooler  side  of  sheaves 

When    last    the   sun   his   autumn    tresses 

shook,  440 

And  the   tanned  harvesters  rich  armfuls 

took. 

hSoon  was  he  quieted  to  sluinbrou.'s  rest: 
Bot,  ere  it  crept  upon  hini,  he  had  prest 
I  Feona's  busy  hand  against  his  lips, 
And  still,  a-sleeping,  held  her  finger-tips 
In  tender  pressure.     And  as  a  willow  keeps 
A  patient  watch  over  the  stream  that  creeps 
I  Wiitdtngly  by  it,  so  the  quiet  maid 
Held  her  in  peace:  so  that  a  whispering 

blade 
Of  grass,  a  wailful  gnat,  a  bee  bustling  450 


in   the   bluebells,  or  a 
rustling 
Among  sere  leaves  and  tvrigs,  might  all  be 
heard. 


O  magic  sleep  I  O  comfortable  bird, 
That  broodest  o^er  the  troubled  sea  of  the 

mind 
Till  it  is  husb\l  and  smooth  I    O  uncoufined 
Restraint  f  imprisoned  liberty  !  great  key 
To  gt>ldeo  palaces,  strange  minstrelsy, 
Foimtains  grotesque,  new  trees,  bespangled 

eaves, 
Echoing  grottoes,  full  of  tumbling  waves 
And    moonlight;    aye,   to    all    the    mazy 

world  460 

Of  silvery  enchantment  I —  who,  upfurVd 
Beneath  thy  drowsy  wing  a  triple  hour, 
But  reuovates  and  lives? — ^Thus,  in  the 

bower, 
Endymion  was  calm'd  to  life  again. 
Opening  his  eyelids  with  a  healthier  brain. 
He  said:  *I  feel  this  thine  endearing  love 
All  through  my  bosom  r  thou  art  as  a  dove 
Trembling    its    closed    eyes  and    sleeked, 

wings  I 

About  me ;  and  the  pearliest  dew  not  brings 
Such   morning  incense  from  the  fields  of 

May,  470 

As  do  those  brighter  drops  that  twinkling 

stray 
From  those  kind  eyes,  —  tke  very  home  and 

haunt 
Of  sisterly  affection.     Can  I  want 
Anght  else,  aught  nearer  heaven,  than  sn^ 

tears? 
Yet  dry  them  up,  in  bidding  hence  all  f 
That,  any  longer,  I  will  pass  my  days 
Alone  and  sad.     Noj  I  will  once  more  rai 
My  voice  upon  the  mountain-heights;  on 

more 
Make  my  horn  parley  from  their  foreheads 

hoar: 
Again  my  trooping  hounds  their  tongnes 

shall  loll  4S0 

Around  the  breathed  boar:  again  I  '11  poll 
The  fair-grown  yew-tree,  for  a  chosen  l»ow: 
And,  when  the  pleasant  sun  is  getting  low. 
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Thftl  bal  one  night  h&d  wrought  this  flow- 
ery spell; 
And,  sitting  down  close  by,  begun  to  mu&e 
What  it  mtght  mean.     Perbups,  tbougbt  I, 

Morpheus, 
In  passing  here,  bis  owlefc  pmions  shook; 
Or,  it  rnhy  bo,  ere  matron  Night  uptook  561 
Her  ebon  urii^  yonng  Mercury,  by  stealth, 
Had  dipt  his  rod  in  it:  su^h  garland  wealth 
'Came  not  by  common  growth.     Thus  on  I 

thought. 
Until  my  head  was  dizij  and  diHtraught. 
Moreovern,    through   the    dancing  poppies 

stolft 
A  breeze,  naofit  softly  lulling  to  my  soul; 
And  shaping  viaiocia  all  about  ray  sight 
Of  colours,  wings,  and  bursts  of  spangly 

light; 
The    which    became    more    strange,    and 

strange,  and  dim^  570 

And  then  were  gulf  d  in  a  tumultuous  swim : 
And  then  I  fell  asleep.     Ah,  ean  I  tell 
The  enchantment  that  afterwards  befell  ? 
Yet  it  was  bat  a  dream:  yet  such  a> dream 
That  never  tongue,  although  it  overteem 
Witli    mellow    utterance,    like    a    cavern 

spring, 
Could  figure  out  and  to  conception  bring 
All  I  beheld  and  felt.     Me  thought  I  Iny 
Watching  the  zenith,  where  the  milky  waj- 
Among  the  stars  in  virgin  Bplendour  pours; 
And  travelling  my  eye,  until  the  doors    5MJ 
Of  heaven  appeared  to  open  for  my  flight, 
I  became  loth  and  fearful  to  alight 
From  such  high  soaring  by  a  downward 

glance  : 
So  kept  me  steadfast  in  that  airy  trance, 
Spreading  imaginary  pinions  wide. 
When,  presently,  the  stars  begau  to  glide> 
And  faint  away,  before  my  eager  view: 
At  which  1  sigh'd  that  I  could  not  pnrsiie, 
Aod  dropt  my  vision  to  the  borizoirs  verge; 
had.   \o  1    from    opening    clouds,    I    saw 

emerge  591 

Hie  loveliest  moon,  that  ever  silvered  o'er 
A  shell   for  Neptnne^s  goblet ;    she    did 

soar 
80  piaflsionately  bright,  my  dazzled  soul 


Commingling  with  her  argent  spheres  did 

roll 
Through  clear  and  cloudy,  even  when  she 

went 
At  last  into  a  dark  and  vapoury  tent  ^ 
Whereut,  metbougbt,  the  lidless-eyed  train 
Of  planets  all  were  in  the  blue  again* 
To  commune  with  those  orbs,  once  more  I 

raised  600 

My  sight  light  upward;  but  it  was  quite 

dazed 
By  a  bright  something,  sailing  down  apace, 
Making  me  quickly  veil  my  eyes  and  face: 
Again  I  looked,  and,  O  ye  deities. 
Who  from  Olympus  watch  our  destinies  I 
Whence  that  completed  form  of  all  com- 
pleteness ? 
Whence  came  that  high  perfection  of  all 

sweetness  ? 
Speaki  stubborn  earth,  and  tell  me  where, 

O  where 
Hast  thou  a  symbol  of  her  golden  hair  ? 
Not  oat-sheaves  drooping  in  the  western 

sun;  610 

Not  —  thy  soft  hand,  fair  sister  !  let  me 

shun 
Such  follying  before  thee  — yet  she  had, 
Indeed,  locks  bright  enough  to  make  me 

mad; 
And  they  were  simply  gordianM  up  and 

braided, 
Leaving,  in  naked  comeliness,  unshaded, 
Her  pearl   round  ears,  white    neck,  and 

orbed  brow  ; 
The  which  were  blended  in,  I  know  not 

how. 
With  such  a  paradise  of  lips  and  eyes, 
Blush-tinted  cheeks,  half  smilca,  and  faint* 

est  slghs^ 
That,   when   I   think    thereon,   my  spirit 

clings  6ao 

And  plays  about  its  fancy,  till  the  stinga 
Of  human  neighbourhood  envenom  alU 
Unto  what  awful  power  shall  I  call  ? 
To  what  high  fane  ?  —  Ah  I  see  her  hover- 

iiig  feet, 
Morebluely  vein'd,  moresoft,  more  whitcly 

sweet 
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Tban  those  of  sea-born  Venus,  when  she 

rose 
From  out  her  cradle  shell.     The  wind  ont- 

Llows 
Her  scarf  into  a  EutU^ring  |iiivilioii  ; 
*T  is  blue,  and  over-spatigWd  with  n  million 
Of  little  ejes,  as  though  thou  wert  to  shed, 
Over  the  darkest^  lushest  bhiebeU  bed,    631 
Handf uls   of    daisies/  —  *  Eodymion,   how 

straiige  ! 
Dreiim  within  dream  I '  —  *  She   took   an 

airy  range, 
And  then,  towards  me,  Uke  a  very  maid^ 
Came  blushing,  waning,  willing,  and  afraid, 
And  pressed  me  by  the  hand:  Ah  i  't  wan 

too  mut^h; 
Methought  I  fainted  at  the  charmed  touch, 
Yet  held  my  recollection,  even  as  one 
'Who  dives  three  fathoms  where  the  waters 

run 
Gurgling  in  beds  of  coral:  for  anoti,        640 
I  felt  up  mounted  in  that  region 
Where  falling  stars  dart  their  artillery  forth. 
And  eagles  struggle   with  the    buffeting 

north 
That  balances  the  heavy  meteors  tone;  — 
Felt  loo,  I  was  not  fearful,  nor  alone, 
But  liLppM  and  luird  alopg  the  dangerous 

sky. 
Soon,  as  it  fte€m'd,  we  left  our  journeying 

high, 
And    straightway    into    frightful    eddies 

swooped ; 
Soch  as  ay  muater  where   gray  time   has 

scoop  \l 
Huge   dens   and   caverns  in  a  mountain's 

Bidet  650 

There   hollow  sounds   aroused  me,   and   l 

sighVi 
To  faint  once  more  by  looking  on  my  bliss  — 
I  was  distracted ;  madly  did  I  kiss 
The  wooing  arms  which  held  me,  and  did 

give 
My  eyes  at  once  to  death  i  but  *t  was  to  live, 
To  take  in  drauglits  of  life  from  the  gold 

fount 
Of  kind  and   passionate   looks;   to  count, 

and  count 


The  moments,  by  some  greedy  help  that 

ficem'd 
A  second  self,  that  each  might  he  redeemed 
And   plundered   of    its    load    of    blessed- 
ness. 660 
Ah,  desperate  mortal  I    I  ev*n  dared  to  press 
Her  very  cheek  against  my  crowned  lip, 
And,  at  that  monieut,  felt  my  body  dip 
Into  a  warmer  air:  a  moment  more, 
Our  feet  were  soft  in  flowers*     There  was 

store 
Of  newest  joys  upon  that  alp.     Sometime 
A  scent  of  violets,  and  blossoming  limes, 
Loiter'd  around  us;  then  of  honey  cells. 
Made  delicate  from  all  white-flower  bells; 
And  once,  above  the  edges  of  our  nest,    670 
An   arch    face   peep'd,  —  an    Oread   as   I 
guess'd. 

*  Why  did  I  dream  that  sleep  o'erpower'd 

me 
In  midst  of  all  this  heaven  ?     Why  not  see. 
Far  oJf,  the  fahadows  of  his  pinions  dark, 
And  stare  them  from  me  ?     But  no,  like  a 

spark 
That   needs  must  die,  although   its  littlo 

beam 
Reflects  upon  a  diamond,  my  sweet  dream 
Fell  into  nothing  —  into  stupid  sleep* 
And  so  it  was,  until  a  gentle  creep, 
A    careful    moving    caught     my    waking 

ears,  680 

And  up  I  started:  Ah  I  my  sighs,  my  tears. 
My  clenched  hands;  —  for  lo  I  the  poppies 

hung 
DeW'dabbhid  on  their  stalks,  the  ouzel  sung 
A  heavy  ditty,  and  the  sullen  day 
Had  chidden  herald  Hesperus  away, 
With  leaden  looks:  tlie  solitary  breeze 
BhisterM,  and  slept,  and  its  wild  self 

tease 
With  wayward  melancholy;  and  I  thong 
Mark  me,  Peona  I  that  sometimes  it  brou 
Faint   fare -thee -wells,   and   sigh -shrilled 

adieus !  —  690 

Away  I  wanderM  —  all  the  pleasant  hues 
Of  heaven  and  earth  had  faded:   deepest 

shades 
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Were  deepest  dungeons;  heaths  and  sunny 

glades 
Were  full  of  pesttlent  ligbt;  our  taintless 

rilla 
Seem'd  sootjr,  and  o'erspread  with  upturned 

gills 
Of  dying  foh;  the  vermeil  rose  hud  blowu 
In  frightful  scarlet,  and  its  thorns  outgrown 
Like  spiked  aloe.     If  an  innocent  bird 
Before  mj  heedless  footsteps  stirr'd,  and 

stiir'd 
lu  little  journeys,  I  beheld  in  it  700 

A  disguised  demon,  missioned  to  knit 
Mj  soul  witb  under  darknesfi;  to  entice 
My  stumblings  down  some  monstrous  pre- 
cipice; 
Therefore  I  eager  followed,  and  did  curse 
The    disappointment.      Time,    that    aged 

nurse, 
Hock'd  me  to  patience.     Now,  thank  gentle 

h^ven  I 
These  things,  with  all  their  comfortings, 

are  given 
To  my  down-sunken  hours,  and  with  thee, 
Sweet  sister,  help  to  stem  the  ebbing  sea 
Of  weary  life/ 

Thus  ended  he,  and  bath 
Sat  silent:  for  the  maid  was  rery  loth     711 
To  answer;    feeling    well    that    breathed 

words 
Would  all  be  lost,  unheard,  and  rain  as 

swords 
Against  the  enchased  crocodile,  or  leaps 
Of  grasshoppers    against   the    sun.      She 

weeps, 
And  wonders;  stniggles  to  devise  some 

blame; 
To  pnt  on  such  a  look  as  would  say,  Shame 
On  ihb  poor  weakne.^s !   but,  for  all   her 

strife, 
She  could  as  soon  have  crushed  away  the 

life 
From  a  sick  dove.     At  length,  to  break  the 

pause,  730' 

$be  said  with  tremhling  chance;  *I8  this 

the  canse  ? 
This  a11  ?     Yet  it  is  strange,  and  sad,  alas ! 


That  one  who  through  this  middle  earth 

should  pass 
Most  like  a  sojourning  demi*god|  and  leave 
His   name   upon    the    htu-p-sti'iug,   should 

achieve 
No  higher  bard  tlmu  simple  maidenhood, 
Singing  alone,   and   fearfully,  —  how   the 

blood 
Left  his  young  cheek ;  and  bow  he  used  to 

stray 
He  knew  not  where;   aud  how  he  would 

say,  nay. 
If  any  said    'twas   love:   and  yet  'twas 

love;  yjo 

What  could  it  be  but  love  ?    How  a  ring- 
dove 
Let  fall  a  sprig  of  yew-tree  in  his  path; 
And  how  he  diedr  and  then,  that  love  doth 

scathe 
The  gentle  heart,  as   northern   blasts  do 

roses; 
Aud  then  the  ballad  of  his  sad  life  closes 
With  sighs,  and  an  alas  I  —  Endymion  I 
Be  rather  in  the  trumpet*s  mouth,  —  anon 
Among  the  winds  at  large  —  that  all  may 

hearken  ! 
Although,     before     the     crystal     heavens 

darken, 
I  watch  and  dote  upon  the  silver  lakes    740 
Pictured  in  western  cloudiness,  that  takes 
The  semblance  of  gold  rooks  and  bright 

gold  sands, 
Islands,    and    creeks,   and    amher-f retted 

strands 
With  horsos  prancing  o'er  them,  palaces 
And  towers  of  amctbyst,  —  would  I  so  tease 
My  pleasant   days,   because   I  could   not 

mount 
Lito  those  regions  ?    The  Morphean  fount 
Of  that  fine  element  that  visions,  dreams. 
And  fitful  whims  of  sleep  are  made  of, 

streams 
Into  its  airy  channels  with  so  subtle,       750 
So  thin  a  breathings  not  the  spider's  shuttle, 
Circled  a  million  times  within  the  space 
Of  a  swallow^s  nestr-door,  could  delay  a 

trace, 
A  tinting  of  its  quality:  how  light 
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Must  dreams  themselves  be;  seeing  they  're 

more  slight 
Than   the    mere    nothing    that   engenders 

them  ! 
Then  wherefore  sully  the  eutmsted  gem 
Of   high  and  nohle  life  with  thoughts  so 

sick? 
Why   pierce   high-fronted    honour   to   the 

quick 
For  nothing  hut  a  dream  ?  *     Hereat   the 

youth  jfjQ 

Looked  up:  a  conflicting  of  fibame  and  ruth 
Was  in  bis  plaited  brow:  yet  his  eyelids 
Widened  a  little,  as  when  Zephyr  bids 
A  little  breeze  to  creep  between  the  fans 
Of  careless  butterfiies:  amid  hk  pains 
He  seera'd  to  taste  a  drop  of  mauna-dew. 
Full  palatable;  and  a  colour  grew 
Upon  bis  cheek,  while  thus  be  lifef  ui  spake. 

*  Feona !  ever  have  1  long'd  to  slake 
'     My  thirst  for  the  world's  praises:  nothing 

basOj  770 

No  merely   slumberous    phantasm^  could 

unlace 
The  stubborn  canvas  for  my  voyage  pre- 
pared — 
Though  now  'tis  tatter'd;  leaving  my  bark 

bared 
And  sullenly  drifting:  yet  my  higher  hope 
Is  of  too  wide,  too  minhow-large  a  scope. 
To  fret  at  myriads  of  earthly  wrecks. 
Wherein   lies  happiness?     In  that  which 

becks 
Our  ready  minds  to  fellowship  divine, 
A  fellowship  with  essence;  till  we  shine. 
Full  alchemized,  and  free  of  space*     Be* 

hold  78C1 

The  clear  religion  of  heaven  I     Fold 
A  rose  leaf  round  thy  finger*s  tapemess, 
And  soothe  thy  lips:  hist,  when  the  airy 

stress 
Of  music's  kiss  impregnates  the  free  winds, 
And  with  a  sympathetic  touch  unbinds 
,^Iolian  magic  from  their  lucid  wombs; 
Then   old   songs   waken    from    enclouded 

tombs; 
Old  ditties  sigh  above  their  father's  grave ; 


Ghosts  of  melodious  prophesyings  rave 
Round    every   spot    where    trod  Apollo's 

foot;  790 

Bronze  clarions  awake,  and  faintly  hmitp 
Where  long  ago  a  giant  battle  was;  ^M 

And,  from  the  turf,  a  lullaby  doth  pass        ^| 
In  every  place  where  infant  Orpheus  slept. 
Feel  wo  these  things  ?  —  that  moment  have 

we  stept  ^H 

Into  a  sort  of  oneness,  and  onr  state  ^H 

Is  like  a  floating  spirit's.     But  there  are 
Richer  entanglements,  entbralments  far 
More  self-destroying,  leading,  by  degrees. 
To  the  chief  intensity :  the  crown  of  these 
Is  made  of  love  and  friendshipj  and  sits 

high  Sot 

Upon  the  forehead  of  humanity. 
All  its  more  ponderous  and  bulky  worth 
Is  friendship,  whence  there  ever  issues  forth 
A  steady  splendour;  but  at  the  tip-top^ 
There  bangs  by  unseen  film,  an  orbed  drop 
Of  light,  and  that  is  love:  its  influence 
Thrown  in  our  eyes  genders  a  novel  sense, 
At  which  we  start  and  fret:  till  in  the  end 
Melting  into  its  radiance,  we  blend, 
Mingle  J  and  so  become  a  part  of  it,  — 
Nor  with  aught  else  can  our  souls  interkuil ' 
So  wingedly:  when  we  combine  therewith, 
Life's  self  is  nourished  by  its  proper  pith^ 
And  we  are  nurtured  like  a  pelican  brood. 
Aye,  BO  delicious  is  the  unsating  food. 
That  men,  who  might  have  tower'd  in  the 

Of  all  the  congregated  world,  to  fan  ^B 

And  winnow  from  the  coming  step  of  time 
All  chuff  of  custom,  wipe  away  all  slime  820 
Left  by  racn-slugs  and  bumau  serpeutry,      ^M 
Have  been  content  to  let  occasion  die,  ^> 

Whilst  they  did  sleep  in  love's  Elysium. 
And,  truly,  I  would  rather  he  struck  dumb, 
Than  speak   against   this  ardent   listless- 

ness: 
For  I  have  ever  thought  that  it  niight  bless 
The  world  with  benefits  unknowingly; 
As  does  the  nightingale,  iip« perched  high, 
And  cloister' d  among  cool  and   bunched 

leaves  —  &2^ 

She  sings  but  to  her  love^  nor  e*er  conceives 


se,  ^^ 
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How  tiptoe  Night  holtb  back  her  dark- 
gray  hood. 
Just  so  may  love,  although  't  is  understood 
The  mere  commiDg-liiigof  pas&ioiMie  breath, 
Produce  more  than  our  searcbiog  witiiess* 

eth: 
What  I  know  not:   bufc  who,  of  men,  can 

tell 
That  flowers  would   bloom,  or  that  green 

fruit  would  swell 
To   melting:   pulp,   that   fish   would    have 

bright  mail, 
The  earth  its  dowor  of   river,  wood,  and 

vale, 
The    meadows    ruunela,    runnels    pebble- 
stones, 839 
The  seed  its  harvest,  or  the  lute  its  tones, 
Tones  r&vishnient,  or  ravishment  its  sweet. 
If  human  souls  did  never  kiss  and  greet  ? 

•  Now,  if  this  earthly  love  has  power  to 

make 
Hen*s  being  mortal,  immortal;  to  shake 
Atnbttion  from  their  memories,  and  brim 
Their  measure  of  content;  what   merest 

whim, 
Seems  all  this  poor  endeavour  after  fame. 
To   one,   who   keeps  v^ithin   his   steadfast 

aim 
A  love  immortal,  an  immortal  too. 
Look  not  so  wilder'd;  for  these  things  are 

true  8so 

And  never  can  be  bom  of  atomies 
That  buzz  about  our  slumbers,  like  braiu- 

flies, 
Leaving  us  fancy-sick.     No,  no,  I  'm  sure. 
My  restless  spirit  oever  could  endure 
To  brood  so  long  upon  one  luxury. 
Unless  it  didj  though  fearfully^  espy 
A  bope  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  dream. 
(j  sayings  will  the  less  obscured  seem 
en  I  have  told  thee  how  my  waking 

sight 
Haa  made  me  scruple  whether  that  same 

nigbt  »&o 

Waa  paas'd  in  dreaming.     Hearken,  sweet 

Peona  ! 
Beyond  the  matron-temple  of  Latona, 


Which  we  should  see  but  for  these  dark- 
ening boughs, 
Lies  a  deep  hollow,  from  whose  ragged 

brows 
Bushes  and  trees  do  lean  all  round  athwart, 
And  meet  so  nearly,  that  with  wings  out- 

raught. 
And  spreaded  tiiili  a  vulture  could  uot  glide 
Fast  them,  but  he  must  brush  on  every 

side. 
Some  moulder'd  steps  lead  into  this  cool 

cell. 
Far  as  the  slabbed  margin  of  a  well,        870 
Whose  patient  level  peeps  its  crystal  eye 
Right  upward,  through  the  bushes,  to  the 

sky. 
Oft  have  I  brought  thee  flowers,  on  their 

stalks  set 
Like  vestal  primrogies,  but  dark  velvet 
Edges  them  rounil,  and  they  have  golden 

pits: 
'T  was  there  I  got  them,  from  the  gaps  and 

slits 
In  a  mossy  stone,  that  sometimes  was  my 

seat, 
When   all  above  was   faiut  with  mid-day 

heat. 
And  there  in  strife  no  burning  thoughts  to 

heed, 
I  'd  bubble  up  the  water  through  a  reed; 
So  reaching  back   to  boyhood:    make  me 

ships  S8[ 

Of    moulted    feathers,    touchwood,    alder 

cliips, 
With  leaves  stu^k  in  them;  and  the  Nep- 
tune be 
Of  their  petty  ocean.    Oftener,  heavily, 
When  lovelorn  hours  had   left  me  less  a 

child, 
I  sat  contemplating  the  figures  wild 
Of  o'er-head   clouds   melting   the    mirror 

through. 
Upon  a  day,  while  thus  I  watchM,  by  flew 
A  cloudy  Cupid^  with  his  bow  and  quiver; 
So   plainly  charactered,   no   breeze   would 

shiver  890 

The  happy  chance:  so  happy,  I  was  fain 
To  follow  it  upon  the  open  plain, 
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And,  therefore,  was  just  going;  when,  be- 
hold t 
A  wonder,  fair  as  any  I  have  told  — 
The  same  bright  face  I  tasted  in  my  sleep, 
Smiling  in  the  clear  well.     My  heart  did 

leap 
Through  the  cool  depth.  ^ — It  moved  as  if 

to  flee  — 
I  started  up,  when  lo  !  refreshfully, 
There   came   upon  my  face,   in   plenteous 

showers, 
Dew-drops,  and  dewy  buds,  and  leaves,  aud 
flowers,  9c»5 

Wrapping  all  objects  from  my  smothered 

sight. 
Bathing  mj  spirit  in  a  new  delight. 
Aye,  such  a  breathless  honey-feel  of  bliss 
Atone  preserved  me  from  the  drear  abyss 
Of  death,  for  the  fair  form  hud  gone  again. 
Pleaaure  is  oft  a  visitant;  but  pain 
Clings  cruelly  to  ub,  like  the  gnawing  sloth 
On  the  deer's  tender  haunches:  late,  and 

loth, 
'T  is  scared  away  by  slow  returning  plea- 
sure. 
How  sickeutng,  how  dark  the  dreadful  lei- 
sure 910 
Of  weary  days,  made  deeper  eatquisite, 
By  a  foreknowledge  of  iinslumbrous  night  ! 
Like  sorrow  came  upon  me,  heavier  still. 
Than    when    I   wander'd  from   the   poppy 

hill: 
And   a  whole  age  of  lingering  momenta 

crept 
Sluggishly  by,  ere  more  contentment  swept 
Away  at  once  the  deadly  yellow  spleen. 
Yes,  thrice  have  I  this  fair  enchantment 

seen ; 

Once  more  been  tortured  with  renewed  life* 

When    la^t   the    wintry   gusts   gave    over 

strife  qio 

With  the  conquering  sun  of  spring,  and 

left  the  skies 
Warm  and  serene,  but  yet  with  moiBten'd 

eyes 
In  pity  of  the  shattered  infant  buds,  — 
That  time  thou  didst  adorn,  with  amber 
studs, 


My   hunting  cap,  because  I  laugh'd  and 

smiled, 
Chatted  wuth  Ihee,  and  many  days  exiled 
All  torment  from  my  breast;  —  'twas  even 

then, 
Straying  about,  yet  coop*d  up  in  the  den 
Of  helpless  discontent,  —  hurling  my  lance 
From    place   to  place,   and   following    at 

chance,  930 

At  last,  by  hap,  through  some  young  trees 

it  struck, 
And,  plashing  among  bedded  pebbles,  stuck 
In  the  middle  of  a  brook,  —  whose  silver 

ramble 
Down  twenty  little  falls  through  reeds  and 

bramble, 
Tracing  along,  it  brought  me  to  a  cave. 
Whence  it  ran  brightly  forth,  and  white 

did  lave 
The    nether   aides   of    mossy   stones    and 

rm!k^  ^- 
'Mong  which  it  gulled  blithe  adieus,  to 

mock 
Its  own  sweet  grief  at  parting.     Overhead, 
Hung  a  lush  screen  of  drooping  weeds,  and 

spread  ^o 

Thick,  as  to  curtain  up  some  wood-nymph*a 

home. 
"  Ah  I  impious  mortal,  whither  do  I  roam  ! " 
Said  I,  low-voiced:  "  Ah,  whither  !  *T  is  the 

grot 
Of  Proserpine,  when  Hell,  obscure  and  hot, 
Doth  her   resign;   and  where    her  tender 

hands 
She  dabbles,  on  the  cool  and  sluicy  sands: 
Or  'tis  the  cell  of  Echo,  where  she  sits, 
And  babbles  thorough  silence,  till  her  wits 
Are  gone  in  tender  madness,  and  anon. 
Faints  into  sleep,  with  many  a  dying  tone 
Of  sadness*     O   that  she  would  take  my 

vows,  951 

And  breathe  them   sighingly  among   the 

boughs, 
To  sue  her  gentle  ears  for  whose  fair  head. 
Daily,  I  pluck  sweet  flowerets  from  their 

bed, 
And  weave   them   dyingly  —  send  honey* 

whispers 


I 
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oimd   every  leaf^   Ibat   all   those   geDtle 
luspers 

I    rtiy  love  unto  her  pitying  I 
.   =  ijle  Echo  J  hear,  and  aing 
itiy  to  her  !  —  teJl  ber"—  So  I  stay*d 
oUsh    toQ^e,    aud    lifiteuing,    half 
ftfraid,  960 

!  stupefied  with  nij  own  empty  follyi 
Kn4  blushing  for  the  fre^iks  of  melancholy. 
It  tears  were  comiug,  when  I  heard  my 

name 
|n«t  fondly  Upp'd,  and  then  these  accents 

came: 
^Endymion  I  the  cave  is  aecreter 

the  inle  of  Delos.     Echo  hence  shall 
stir 
Sighs  bttt  sigh- warm  kisses,  or  light 
noise 
Of  thy  combing  band,  the  while  it  travel- 
ling cloys 
And    trembles    through    my   labyrinthine 

hair." 
A?    that  oppressed,   I   hurried    in. -^  Ah  J 
where  970 

tiiose  swift  moments  ?     Whither  are 
tbey  fled  ? 
^11  SHiUe  no  more,  Peona;  nor  will  wed 
»rrow,  the  way  to  death;  hut  patiently 

'  Qp  against  it:  so  farewell,  sad  sigh; 
id  come  instead  demurest  meditation^ 
»  oocapy  me  wholly,  and  to  fashion 
||j  pflgrimage  for  the  world^s  dusky  brink. 
|fo  more  will  I  count  over,  link  by  link, 
ly  chain  of  grief:  no  longer  strive  to  And 
,  Ittilf- for  get  fulness  in  mountain  wind    ^ 
El«8t€ring  about  my  ears:  aye,  thou  shalt 

see, 
l>ettrest  of  sisters,  what  my  life  shall  be; 
WWt  a  calm  round  of  hours  shall  make 

tny  days. 
There  b  a  paly  flame  of  hope  that  plays 
~~        j'er   I    look:   hut   yet,   1*11  say  'tis 
naught. — 
here  I  bid  it  die.     Have  not  I  caught, 
eadvi  a  more  healthy  countenance  ? 

le  flan  is  setting;  we  may  chance 
ne  of  OUT  near-dwellers  with  my 


This  said,  he  rose,  faint-smllmg  like  a 
star  9g<i 

Through  autumn  mists,  and  took  Peon  a 's 
baud: 

They  stept  into  the  boat^  and  launched  from 
laud. 
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0  BOVEREiON  power  of  love  I  0  grief  I  O 

balm  I 
All  records,  saving  thine,  come  cool,  and 

calm, 
And  shadowy,  through  the  mist  of  passed 

years: 
For    others,    good    or    bad,    hatred    and 

tears 
Have  become  indolent;  but  touching  thine, 
One   sigh   doth   echo,   one  poor  sob  doth 

pine, 
One   kiss   brinp   honey-dew  from  buried 

days* 
The  woes  of  Troy,  towers  smothering  o*er 

their  blaze, 
Stiff- bolden  shields,  far-piercmg  spears, 

keen  blades. 
Struggling,  and   blood,  and  shrieks  —  all 

dimly  fades  lo 

Into  some  backward  comer  of  the  brain; 
Yet,  in  our  very  souls,  we  feel  amain 
Tbe  close  of  Trol'lus  and  Cressid  sweet- 
Hence,    pageant    history  \    hence,    gilded 

cheat  t 
Swart  planet  in  the  universe  of  deeds  I 
Wide   sea,   that   one    continuous   murmur 

breeds 
Along  the  pebbled  shore  of  memory  I 
Many    old    rotten  -  timbered    boats    there 

be 
Upon  thy  vaporous  bosom,  magnified 
To  goodly  vessels;  many  a  »ail  of  pride,  aa 
And  go1den*keerd,  ls  left  unlaunch^d  and 

dry. 
But  wherefore  this?     What  care,  though 

owl  did  fly 
About  the  great  Athenian  admiral's  mast? 
What  care,  though  striding  Alexander  past 
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l»  «v¥»  lU.  i»    IhhU,  It  riowen  bfimsntii  ius 

\it.l.  iii  I  lip  iiiiilittp,  thrn'  lA  jsoftlv  pi^c    :-i 
\  ^..t.Uii  l.iiMrrlly;  ii|Nm  whose  win^ 

""■•• ••*•   *••'  "•iirvly  rhamcter'd  atrancfj 

•'"••it's 
t  ••  n«iti  ni»U»  »'\\»  he  w\mden,  and  smiles 

.Ml 

v'^.  •      I  X    .VI-  VniM  rieir  aloft. 
'.^.*   .  ^..fai     Kadyniion's    clapped 

*, ..  ^  ^  '-.-"^      "'^MTi   languor*!  sullen 

.^■v  .-    ."t-*ft>i.  4nix  .ii^r.  on  he  hies 
•^  ::   :h*  ^uutny  «kie8. 

»    f  •*.    't    ♦.■»'■  Si*  easy  was; 
-      .         1  •'--^i—  <ni-i  iiil  he  pass      70 
-    -.^  -     »    -'^...    ir^iiiaf  ^luec  in  tfaesun, 

—  ■  •.*^-.     r;-.'«'UJCvl    'UdDV  a  wood- 

"  .. ,.  ..     ^ —-     fw.>*   »:itir»  !»4eepr  twi- 
-v;       .'iw  :rsiirk  un- 
>  .  -   -       .  -    •  1,.    •*-    ir*      rj«f  Kue 

'    1,.  *      -1,  >.     ^>,»   -ri    ^' •  'i.'tfT*.;  X   aortal 

X,.  -.1^  -«f.*<i:i:i>«  '••mi'  s-Tt-w-ij^fc:  cadences 
\i  '.f-iuj  ■■  x{  •wrt.'.-  %'vr  ic^^n  ilie  breeze  So 

S'tift  »«'i*  "JM  'H.  «.■<.  r.-rch  aa  anthem  sweet, 
"     'iHH'.-  iNi".    -.'  IV'r»h;.     Srill  his  feet 

•A  «.„    xw**.    SrneiCh   tht*    uiorrr  -  winged 

..  I.  -^Mv-^  .:  t  s:«Iashing  fountain's  side 
•■*»,..     fi'i*"    i   ^-a^vrRs    mouth,   for    ever 

■SM-  .i 

^   ..  ■    s-  vifivrrite  air:  then  high  it  soared, 
K  .»;    .•o«*j«-<i.-%i,  suddenly  U^gnn  to  dip, 
In         «.^  rxi  «::h  so  niueh  toil,  'twould 

N  ;' 

'V-    »j,»»Ail    :ipo>ttC-head :    so   it   did,   with 

V.Nw.  «k^\M«fts  as  though  afraid  to  smutch,  90 
v\is*  «>i^  u>ealy  gold,  the  waters  clear. 
^^.^  «i  1^1  wry  touch,  to  disappear 
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So  fairy-quick,  was  strange  I     BewiMei>ed» 
Endyiuioti  sought  around,  and  shook  eack 

bed 
Of  covert  flowers  in  vain;  and  then  he  fluDg 
Himself  along   the    grass.     What  gentle 

tongue  t 
What  whisperer,  disturbed  his  gloomy  rest  ? 
It  was  a  nymph  uprisen  t<i  the  breast 
In  the  fountain *s  pehbly  margin,  and  she 

stood 
'Mong    lilies,   like    the    youngest   of    the 

brood.  100 

To  him  her  dripping  hand  she  softly  kist, 
And  anxiously  began  to  plait  and  twist 
Her    ringlets   round   her   tingers,  saying: 

*  Youth  I 
Too  long,  alas,  hast  thou  starved  on  the 

ruth, 
The  bitterness  of  lover  too  long  indeed, 
Seeing  thou  art  so  gentle.     Could  I  weed 
Thy  soul  of  care,  by  heavens,  I  would  offer 
All  the  bright  riches  of  my  crystal  coffer 
To  Amphitritc;  all  my  clear-eyed  fish, 
Golden,  or  rainbow-sided,  or  purplish,     no 
Vermilion  -  taird,   or    finn'd    with    silvery 

gauze; 
Yea,  or  mj  veined  pebble-floor,  that  draws 
A  rirgin  light  to  the  deep ;  my  grotto-sands, 
Tawny  and  gold,   oozed  slowly  from  far 

lands 
By  my  diligent  springs:  my  level  lilies, 

shells, 
lij  charming  rod,  my  potent  river  spells; 
Yeti  every  thing,  even  to  the  pearly  cup 
Meander  gave  me,  —  for  I  bubbled  np 
To  fainting  creatures  in  a  desert  wild. 
But  woe  is  me,  I  am  but  as  a  child  hq 

Tq  gladden  thee;  and  all  I  dare  to  say, 
Isy  that  I  pity  thee;  that  on  this  day 
I  'f«  been  thy  guide ;  that  thou  must  wander 

far 
In  other  regions,  past  the  scanty  bar 
To  mortal  steps,  before  thou  canst  be  ta'en 
From  every  wasting  sigh,  from  every  pain^ 
Into  the  gentle  bosom  of  thy  love. 
Why  it  is  thuSf  one  knows  in  heaven  above: 
Bui,  A  poor  Naiad,  I  guess  not.     Faj^well  I 
I  bttTe  a  ditty  for  my  hollow  cell.'  iio 


Hereat  she  yanisb'd   from   Endymion's 

gaze, 

Who  brooded  o'er  the  water  in  amaze: 

The  dashing  fount  ponr'd  on,  and  where 

its  pool 
Lay,  half  asleep^  in  grass  and  ruf^hes  cool. 
Quick  waterflics  and  gouts  were  sporting 

still. 
And  Ush  were  dimpling,  as  if  gomi  nor  ill 
Had  fallen  uut  that  hour.  The  wanderer^ 
Holding  his  forehead,  to  keep  off  the  bnrr 
Of  smothering  fancies,  patiently  sat  down; 
And,  while  beneath  the  evening's  sleepy 
frown  140 

Glowworms   began   to    trim    their    starry 

lamps, 
Thns  breathed  he  to  himself:  *  Whoso  en- 
camps 
To  take  a  fancied  city  of  delight, 

0  what  a  wretch  is  he  I  and  when  't  is  hiBp 
After  long  toil  and  travelling,  to  miss 
The  kernel  of  his  hopes,  bow  more  than 

vile  : 
Yet,  for  him  there 's  refreshment  even  in 

toil: 
Another  city  doth  he  set  about. 
Free   from   the   smallest  pebble -bead  of 

doubt  M9 

That  he  will  seize  on  trickling  honey-combs: 
Alas,  be  finds  them  dry;  and  then  he  foams. 
And  onward  to  another  city  speeds. 
But  this  is  human  life:  the  war,  the  deeds^ 
The  disappointment,  the  anxiety, 
Imagination's  struggles,  far  and  nigh,      ^ 
All  human ;  bearing  in  themselves  this  good. 
That  they  are  still  the  air,  the  subtle  food, 
To  make  us  feel  existence,  and  to  show 
How  quiet  death  is.     Where  soil  is,  men 

grow,  159 

Whether  to  weeds  or  Bowers;  but  for  me^ 
There  b  no  depth  to  strike  in :  I  can  see 
Naught  earthly  worth  my  compassing;  so 

stand 
Upon  a  misty,  jutting  head  of  land  — 
Alone  ?     No,  no;  and  by  the  Orphean  lute, 
When  mafi  Eurydice  is  listening  to  *t, 

1  *d  rather  stand  upon  this  misty  peak, 
With  not  a  thing  to  sigh  for,  or  to  seek^ 


I 
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'But  the  soft  shadow  of  my  thrice  seen  love, 
Than  be  —  I  care  not  what.    O   meekest 

doTe 
Of  heaven  !    O  Cjnthla,  ten^times  bright 

and  fair  t  170 

From  thy  blue  throne,  now  filHng  all  the 

lur, 
Glance  but  one  little   beam  of  tempered 

light 
Into  my  bosom,  that  the  dreadful  might 
And  tyranny  of  love  be  somewhat  scared  i 
Yet  do  not  so,  sweet  queen  ;  one  tormeot 

spared  f 
Would  give  a  pang  to  jealous  misery, 
UWorse  than  the  torment's  self:  but  rather 

tie 
Large  wings  upon  my  shoulders,  and  point 

out 
My  love's  far  dwelling.     Though  the  play- 
ful rout  i;9 
Of  Cupids  shun  thee,  too  divine  art  thou. 
Too  keen  in  beauty;  for  thy  silver  prow 
Not  to  h^ve  dipp'd  in  love's  most  gentle 

stream. 
O  be  propitious,  nor  severely  deem 
My  niadnesjs  impious;  for,  by  all  the  stars 
That  tend  thy  bidding,  I  do  thiuk  the  bars 
That  kept  my  spirit  in  are  burst  ■ —  that  I 
Am  sailing  with  thee  through  the  dizzy 

BkyI 
How  beautiful  thou  art  1    The  world  how 

deep  I 
How  tremuloos-daazlingly  the  wheels  sweep 
Around  their  axle  t    Then  these  gleaming 

reins,  i^ 

How  lithe  1     When  tbiB  thy  chariot  attains 
lU  airy  goal,  haply  some  bower  veils 
Tboie  twilight  eyes  ?    Those  eyes  J  —  my 

spirit  fails  — 
Dear  goddess,  help  I  or  the  wide  gaping 

air 
Will   gulf   me  —  help  ! '  —    At  this,  with 

madden M  stare, 
And  lifted  hands,  and  trembling  lips,  he 

stood ; 
Like   old    Deucalion   mountain'd   o'er  the 

Hood, 
Or  blind  Orion  hungry  for  the  morn. 


M 


And^  but  from  Hm  deep  caveni  1 

borne 
A  voice,  he  had   been  froze  to  senseless 

stone;  aoo 

Nor  sigh  of  his^  nor  plaint,  nor  passioned 

moan 
Had  more   been  beard.     Thus  swelled  it 

forth:  *■  Descend^ 
Yoong  mountaineer  1  descend  where  alleya 

bend 
Into  the  sparry  hollows  of  the  world ! 
Oft  hast  tboii  seen  bolts  of  the  thunder 

hurrd 
As  from  thy  threshold;  day  by  day  hast 

been 
A  little  lower  than  the  chilly  sheen 
Of  icy  pinnacles,  and  dippMst  thine  arms 
Into  the  deadening  ether  that  still  charms      ^j 
Their  marble    being  r  now,  as  deep  pro-  ^M 

found  ^1 

As  those  are  high,  descend  !     He  ne'er  is 

crown  *d  an 

With  Lmmortality,  who  fears  to  follow 
Where  airy  voices  lead:  so  through  the 

hollow, 
The  silent  mysteries  of  earth»  descend  I  * 

He  heard  Imt  the  last  words,  nor  could 

contend 
One  moment  in  reflectioni  for  he  fled 
luto  the  fearful  deep,  to  hide  his  head 
From  the  clear  moon,  the  trees,  and  com*  ^M 

ing  madness.  ^M 

TTwas   far  too  strange,  and  wonderful 

for  sadness; 
Sharpening,  by  degrees,  his  appetite        320 
To  dive  into  the  deepest.     Dark,  nor  light, 
The  region;  nor  bright,  nor  sombre  wholly. 
But  mingled  up;  a  gleaming  melancholy; 
A  dusky  empire  and  its  diadems; 
One  faint  eternal  eventide  of  gems. 
Aye,  millions  sparkled  on  a  vein  of  gold, 
Along  whose  track  the  prince  quick  foot* 

steps  told, 
With  all  its  lines  abrupt  and  angular: 
Ottt^ahooting  sometimes,  like  a  meteor-star. 
Through  a  vast  antre;  theu  the  metal  woof, 
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Like  Viilcan^s  rainbow,  with  nome  mon- 
strous roof  iii 
kCarres  htigelj:  now,  far  lu  the  deep  abyss. 
It  seems  an  angry  lightniDg^  and  doth  hiss 
Faijcy  into  belief:  anon  it  leads 
Through  winding  passages,  where  sameness 

breeds 
Vexing  conceptions  of  some  sndden  change ; 
Whether  to  silver  grots,  or  giant  range 
Of  sapphire  coltimtis,  or  fantastic  bridge 
kfchwart  a  flood  of  crystal*     On  a  ridge 
Now  fareth  he,  that  o* er  the  vast  beneath 
Towers  lilce  on  oceau-clifft  fuid  whence  he 
seeth  24 1 

A  hundred  waterfalla,  whose  voices  come 
But  as  the  murmuring  surge.     Chiltj  and 
numb 
[His  bosom  grew,  when  first  he,  far  away, 
[Descried  an  orbed  diamond,  set  to  fray 
[OUi  Darkness  from  his  throne:  't  was  like 
the  sun 

Uprisen  o^er  chaos;  and  with  such  a  stun 
Came  the  amazement,  tbat,  absorbed  in  it. 
He  law  not   fiercer   wonders  —  past   the 

wit 
Of  an  J  spirit  to  tell,  but  one  of  those      350 
Who,  when  this  planet^s  sphering  time  doth 

close 
Will  be  its  high  remembrancers:  who  they  ? 
The  mighty  ones  who  have  made  eternal 

day 
For  Greece  and  England.     While  astonish- 
ment 
With  deep-drawn  sighs  was  quieting,   he 

went 
Into  a  naarhle  gallery,  passing  through 
A  mimic  temple,  so  complete  and  true 
-In  sacred  custom,  that  he  well  nigh  fear*d 
To  search  it  inwards;   whence  far  off  ap- 
peared, 
Through  a  long  pillar'd  vista,  a  fair  shrine, 
And,  just  beyond,  on  light  tiptoe  divine,  >6i 
A  quiver'd  Dian.     Stepping  awfully, 
Tho    jouth    approached;   oft    turning   his 

veiled  eye 
Down  sidelong  aisles,  and  into  niclies  old: 
lAad  when,  more  near  against  the  marble 
eoM 


He  had  touch'd  his  forehead,  he  began  to 
thread 

All  courts  and  passages,  where  silence  dead. 
Roused  by  his  whis|>ering  footsteps^  mur- 
mured faint: 
And  long  he  traversed  to  and  fro,  to  ac- 
quaint 
Himself  with  every  mystery,  and  awe;    270 
Till,  weary,  he  sat  down  before  the  maw 
Of  a  wide  outlet,  fathomless  and  dim. 
To  wild  uncertainty  and  shadows  grim* 
There,  when  new  wonders  ceased  to  float 

before, 
And  thoughts  of  self  came  on,  how  crude 

and  sore 
The  journey  homeward  to  habitual  self ! 
A  mad  pursuing  of  the  fog-born  elf, 
Whose  flitting  lantern,  through  rude  nettle- 
brier, 
Cheats  us  into  a  swamp,  into  a  fire, 
Into  the  bosom  of  a  hated  thing.  aSo 

What  misery  most  drowningly  doth  sing 
In  lone  End jmion^s  ear,  now  he  has  raught 
The  goal  of  consciousness  ?     Ah,  't  is  the 

thought, 
The  deadly  feel  of  solitude:  for  I0  ! 
He  cannot  see  the  heat  fills,  nor  the  flow 
Of  rivers,  nor  hill-flowers  running  wild 
In  pink  and  purple  chequer,  nor,  up-piled. 
The  cloudy  rack  slow  joameying  in  the 

west, 
Like  herded  elephants;  nor  felt,  nor  prest 
Cool  grass,  nor  tasted  the  fresh  slumberous 

air;  igo 

But  far  from  such  companionship  to  wear 
An  unknown  time,  surcharged  with  grief, 

away, 
Was  now  his  lot.    And  must  he  patient  stay, 
Tracing  fantastic  figures  with  bin  spear  ? 
*  No  J  *  exclaim 'd  he,  *  why  should  I  tarry 

here  ?  ' 
No  i  loudly  echoed  times  innumerable. 
At  which  he  straightway  started,  and  'gan 

tell 
His  i>aces  hack  into  the  temple's  chief; 
Warming  and  glowing  atrong  in  the  belief 
Of  help  from  Bian:  so  that  when  again  300 
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He  catigbt  lier  airy  form,  tbiu  did  he  plain, 
Moving  more  uear  the  while:  ^  0  Haunter 

chaste 
Of    river   sides,   and    woods,   mid    heathy 

waste, 
Where  with  thy  silver  how  aud  arrowa  keen 
Art    thon    now    forested?     O    woodlaiHl 

Queen, 
What  smoothest  air  thy  smoother  forehead 

woos? 
Where  dost  thou  listen  to  the  wide  lialloos 
Of  thy  disparted  nymphs  ?     Through  what 

dark  tree 
Glimmers  thy  crescent  ?    Where soe'er  it  be» 
'Tis   in  the  breath  of  heayein  thou  dost 

taste  I  ID 

Freedom   as   none  can  taste   it,   nor   dost 

waste 
Thy  loveliness  in  dismal  elements; 
But,  finding  in  our  green  earth  sweet  con- 
tents, 
There  livest  blissfully.     Ah,  if  to  thee 
It  feels  Elyfliiin,  how  rich  to  me. 
Ad  exiled  mortal,  sounds  its  pleasant  name  I 
Within   my  breast   there  lives  a  choking 

flame  — 
O  let  me  cool  ^t  tbe  zephyr^boughs  among  I 
A  homeward  fever  parches  up  inj  tongue  — 
0  let  mc  slake  it  at  the  nxnuing  springs  !  jao 
Upon  my  ear  a  noisy  nothing  riugs  — 
O  let  me  ouce  more  hear  the  liunet*s  note  I 
Before  mine  eyes  thiek  ^ms  and  shadows 

float  — 
O  let  me  'noint  them  with  the  heaven's 

light  I 
Dost  thou  now  lave  thy  feet  and  ankles 

white  ? 
O  think  how  sweet  to  me  the  freshening 

sluice  f 
Dost  thou  now  please  thy  thirst  with  berry- 
juice  ? 
0  think  how  this  dry  palate  would  rejoice  ! 
If  in  soft  slumber  thou  dost  hear  my  voice, 
O   think   how    I   should    love    a    bed    of 

flowers !  —  130 

Young  goddess  I    let  me  see   my   native 

bowers! 
Deliver  me  from  this  rapacious  deep  t ' 


Thus  ending  loudly,  as  he  would  o'er* 

leap 
His  destiny »  alert  he  stood:  but  when 
Obstinate  silence  came  heavily  again, 
Feeling  about  for  its  old  coueh  of  space 
Aud  airy  cradle,  lowly  bowM  his  face, 
Desputiding,  o^er  the  marble   6oor*s   cold 

thrill. 
But  't  was  not  long;  for^  sweeter  tlian  the 

rill 
To  its  old  channel,  or  a  swollen  tide         340 
To  margin  sallows,  were  the  leaves  he  spied, 
And  flowers^  and  wreaths,  and  ready  myrtle 

crowns 
Upheapiug  through  the  slab:  refreshment 

drowns 
Itself,  and  strives  its  own  delights  to  hide  — 
Nor  in  one  spot  alone;  the  floral  pride 
In  a  long  whispering  birth  enehanted  grew 
Before  hin  footsteps;  as  wlieu  heaved  anew 
Old  ocean  rolls  a  lengthened  wave  to  the 

shore, 
Down  whose   green    back    the  short-lived 

foam,  all  hour, 
Bursts    gradual,    with    a    wajward    indo- 

leuce.  350 

Increasing  still    in  heart,  and   pleasant 

sense, 
Upon  his  fairy  journey  on  be  hastes; 
So  anxious  for  the  end,  he  scarcely  wastes 
One   moment   with    his   baud   among   the 

sweets : 
Onward   he   goes  —  he   stops  —  bis  bosom 

beats 
As  plainly  in  his  ear,  as  the  faint  charm 
Of  which  the  throbs  were  born.     This  still 

alarm, 
This  sleepy  music,  forced  him  walk   tip- 
toe: 
For  it  came  more  softly  than  the  east  could 

blow 
Arion's  magic  to  the  Atlantic  isles;  3<« 

Or  than   the   west,  made   jealous  by  the 

smiles 
Of  throned  Apollo,  could  breathe  back  the 

lyre 
To  seas  Ionian  and  Tyrian. 
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O  did  he  ever  live,  that  lonely  man, 
Who  loved — uiid  music  slew  not?     'Jia 

the  pest 
Of  love,  that  fairest  joys  give  most  unrest; 
That  thiDgs  of  delicate  and  tenderest  worth 
Are   swallowed    all^    and    made    a    seared 

de&rth, 
By  one  coiisumiDg  flame:  it  doth  immerse 
kiid  sulTocate  true  blessings  in  a  eurse.  370 
lalf-happy,  by  comparison  of  bliss, 
Is  miserable,     'T  was  even  so  with  this 
Dew-dropping    melody,    in    the    Carian*s 
ear ; 
j^first  heaven,  then  hell,  and  then  forgotten 
clear, 
T'anlsb'd  in  elemental  passion. 

And  down  aome  swart   abysm   he   had 
gone, 
Had  not  a  heavenly  guide  bcniguant  led 
To   where  thiek  myrtle   branches,   Against 

his  bead 
Brushing,  awakened:  then  the  sounds  again 
Went    noiseless    as    a    passing    uooutide 
rain  380 

Over  a  bower,  where  little  space  he  stood; 
For  as  the  sunset  peeps  into  a  wood, 
p£o  saw  h©  panting  light,  and  towards  it 
went 

Through  winding  alleys;  and  !o»  wonder- 
ment i 
Upon  soft  verdure  saw,  one  here,  one  there, 
Cupids  a<^IumberiDg  on  tbeir  pinions  fair. 

After  a  thousand  mazes  overgone^ 
'At  last,  with  sudden  step,  he  came  upon 
A  chamber,  myrtle-waU'd^  embower'd  high, 
Full  of  light,  incense,  tender  minstrelsy^  390 
And  more  of  beautilul  and  strange  beside: 
For  on  a  silken  couch  of  rosy  pride. 
In  midst  of  ull,  there  lay  a  sleeping  youth 
)f  fondest  beauty;  fonder,  in  fair  sooth, 
sighs  could  fathom,  or  contentment 
reach: 

And  coverlids  gold-tinted  like  the  peach, 
Or  ripe  October's  faded  marigolds, 
Fid  I  sleek  about  him  in  a  thousand  folds  — 
Not  hidi^ig  up  an  Apollonian  curve 


Of   neck   and   shoulder^   nor   the    tenting 

swerve  4cjo 

Of  knee   from  knee,  nor  ankles  pointing 

light; 
But  rather,  giving  them  to  the  filFd  sight 
Officiously.     Sideway  bis  face  reposed 
On  one  white  ami,  and  tenderly  unclosed, 
By   tender  est    pi*essure,    a    faint    damask 

mouth 
To   alumbery  pout;  just   as   the   morning 

south 
Disparts  a  dew- lipped   rose.      Above   hia 

head,. 
Four   lily  stalks  did  their  white  honours 

wed 
To  make  a  coronal;  and  round  him  grew 
All    tendrils   green,  of   every    bloom   and 

hue,  410 

Together  intertwined  and  trammeird  fresh: 
The  vine  of  glosay  sprout;  the  ivy  mesh, 
Shading  its  Ethiop  berries;  and  woodbine, 
Of  velvet-leaves  and  bugle-blooms  diviae; 
Convolvulus  in  streaked  vases  flush; 
The    creeper,   mellowing   for   an   autumn 

blush; 
And  virgin's  bower,  trailing  airily; 
With  others  of  the  sisterhood.     Hard  by, 
Stood  serene  Cupids  watching  silently. 
One,    kneeling     to    a    lyre,    touched    the 

strings,  430 

Muffling  to  death  the  pathos  with  hts  wings; 
And,,  ever  and  anon,  uprose  to  look 
At  the  youth^s  slumber;  while  another  took 
A  willow  bough,  distilling  odorous  dew, 
And  shook  it  on  his  hair;  another  flew 
In  through  the  woven  roof,  and  fluttering* 

wise 
Raiu*d  violets  upon  his  sleeping  eyes. 

At  these  enchantments,  and  yet  many- 
more, 

The  breathless  Latmian  wonder'd  o'er  and 
o'er; 

Until  impatient  in  embarrassment,  439 

He  forthright  passed,  and  lightly  treadiug 
went 

To  that  same  f esthei'd  lyrist,  who  straight- 
way, 


i 
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Smilingi   thus   wliiaper'd:    'Though    from 

upper  day 
Thou   art  a  wanderer,   and   thj  pi*e8etice 

her© 
Might  seem  unholy,  be  of  happj  cheer  ! 
For  ^t  IS  the  nici^st  touch  of  human  honour. 
When  some  ethereal    and    high^favouring 

douor 
Presents  immortal  bowers  to  mortal  settle; 
As  DOW  't  is  done  to  thee,  Endymiou,    Hence 
Was  I  in  no  wise  startled.     So  recEne     440 
Upon  these  living  flowers.     Here  is  wine, 
Alive  with  sparkles —  never,  fraverj 
Since  Ariadne  was  a  vintager, 
So  oool  a  purple:  taste  these  juicj  pears, 
Sent  me  by  sad  Vcrtumuus,  when  liia  fears 
Were  high  about  Pomona:  here  is  cream, 
Deepeuiiig  to  rich uens  from  a  snowj' gleam; 
Sweeter  than  that  nurse  Amalthca  skimn/d 
For  the  boy  Jupiter:  and  here,  undimm^d 
By  any  touch,  a  hnneb  of  blooming  plums 
Beady  to  melt  between  an  infant's  gums: 
And   here   is   manna  picked  from  Syrian 

trees,  451 

In  starlight,  hy  the  three  Hesperides. 
Feast  on,  and  meanwhile  I  will  let  thee 

know 
Of  all  these  things  around  us,*     He  did 

so. 
Still  brooding  o'er  the  eadence  of  his  lyre; 
And  thus:  *  I  need  not  any  hearing  tire 
By  telling  how  the  sea-born  goddess  pined 
For  a  mortal  youth,  and  how  she  strove  to 

bind 
Him  all  in  all  unto  her  doating  self.        460 
Who  would  not  be  so  prison'd  ?  but,  fond 

elf, 
He  was  content  to  let  her  amorous  plea 
Faint  through  his  careless  arms;  content  to 

see 
An  unseized  heaven  dying  at  his  feet; 
Content,  O  fool  I  to  make  a  cold  retreat, 
When  on  the  pleasant  grass  such  love,  love- 
;  lorn, 

Lay  sorrowing;  when  every  tear  was  bom 
Of  diverse  passion;  when  ber  lips  and  eyes 
Were  closed  in  sullen  moisture,  and  quick 

sighs 


Came  vex^d  and  pettish  through  her  do§- 

trils  small.  470 

Hush  f   no  exclaim^ yet,  justly   raight'st 

thou  call 
Curses  upon  bis  head.  —  I  was  half  glad. 
But  my  poor  mistress  went   distract  and 

mad. 
When  the  boar  tusk'd  him :  so  away  she  flew 
To  Jove's  high  throne,  and  by  ber  plainings 

drew 
Immortal  tear-drops  down  the  thunderer's 

beard; 
Whereon,   it   was   decreed   be   should    be 

rearM 
Each  summer-time  to  life.     Lo  !  this  is  he. 
That  same  Adonis,  safe  in  the  privacy 
Of  this  still  region  all  bis  winter-aleep.    480 
Aye,  sleep;  for  when  our  love-aick  qaeen 

did  weep 
Over    bis    waned    corse,    the    tremulous 

shower 
Heard  up  the  wound,  and,  with  a  balmy 

power, 
Mediciued  death  to  a  lengthened  drowsi* 

ness: 
The  which  she  fillg  with  visions,  and  doth 

dress 
lu  all  this  quiet  luxury ;  and  hath  set 
Us  young  immortals,  without  any  let. 
To  watch  his  slumber  through.     'T  is  well 

nigh  pass'd, 
Even  to  a  moment's  filling  up,  and  fast 
She  scuds  with  summer  breezes,  to  pant 

through  490 

The  first  long  kiss,  warm  firstling,  to  renew 
Embowered  sports  in  Cytherea's  isle. 
Lookl  how  those  winged  listeners  all  this 

while  \ 

Stand  anxious:  see  J  behold!*  —  This  cla- 
mant word 
Broke    through   the    careful   tiilence;    for 

they  beard  ', 

A  rustling  noise  of  leaTes,  and  out  there 

fluttered  ' 

Pigeons    and     doves:     Adonis    t^tmeUiing 

mutter*d, 
The  while   one   band,  that  erst  Vpon  his 

thigh 
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Lay  dormant,  moved  convulsed  and  gradu- 

aUy 
Up  to  Ms   fonehcAd.    Then  there  was  a 

hunj  soo 

Of  sudden  voices,  echoing,  *  Come  1  come  ! 
Arise  I  awake  I     Clear  summer  has  forth 

walk'd 
Unto  the  clover-ewardj  and  she  liaa  talk'd 
Full  iwjothiiigly  to  every  nested  finch  t 
Biflc,  Cupids  I  or  we  ■  11  give  the  bluebell 

pitii^h 
To  your  dimpled  arms.    Once  more  sweet 

life  begin  1  * 
At  this,  from  every  side  they  hnrried  in. 
Rubbing  their  sleepy  eyes  with  lazy  wrists. 
And  doubling  overhead  their  little  fists 
In  backward  yawns.     But  all  were  soon 

alive  r  s  lo 

For,  as  delicious  wine  doth,  sparkling,  dive 
In  nectar'd  clouds  and  curls  through  water 

fair^ 
So  from  the  arbour  roof  down  swelFd  an  air 
Odorous  and  enlivening;  making  all 
Tolaugh^  and  play,  and  sing,  aiid  loudly  call 
For    their    sweet    queens    when    lo  I    the 

wreathed  green 
Disparted,  and  far  upward  coidd  be  Keen 
Blue  heaven,  and  a  silver  car,  air-lK>rue, 
Whose  silent  wheels,  fresh  wet  from  clouds 

of  mom, 
Spun  off  a  drizzling  dew,  — » which  falling 

chill  S^o 

On  soft  Adonis*  shoulders^  made  him  still 
Nestle  and  turn  uneasily  about. 
Soon  were  the  white  doves  plain,  with  necks 

stretch 'd  out, 
And  silken  traces  lightened  in  descent; 
And  90on»  returning   from  love's   banish- 

ment, 
Queen    Venus    leaning    downward    open- 
arm' d: 
Her    shadow   fell    upon    his    breast,  and 

ehannM 
A  tumult  to  his  heart,  and  a  new  life 
Into  his  eyes.     Ah,  miscrahle  strife, 
Bat  for  her  comforting  t  unhappy  sight,  530 
But  meeting  her  blue  orbs  !     Who,   who 

can  write 


muse 
To  embracements  warm  as  theirs  makes 

coy  excuse. 
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O  it  has  ruffled  every  spirit  there, 
Saving  Love's  self]  who  stands  superb 

share 
The  general  gladness:  awfully  he  stands; 
A  sovereigti  quell  is  in  his  waving  hands; 
No  sight  can  bear  the  lightning  of  bis  bow; 
His  quiver  is  mysterious,  noue  can  know 
What  themselves  think  of  iti  from  forth 

his  eyes  540 

There  darts  strange  light  of  varied  hues 

and  dyes: 
A  scowl  is  sometimes  on  his  brow,  but  wb 
Look  full  upon  it  feel  anou  the  blue 
Of  his  fair  eyes  run  liquid  through  thei] 

souls, 
Endymion  feels  it,  and  no  more  controls 
The  burning  prayer  within  hrnx;  so,  ben 

low, 
He  had  begun  a  plaining  of  his  woe. 
But  Venus,   bending  forward,  said:  '  My 

child. 
Favour  tliis  gentle  youth;  his  days  are  wild 
With  love  —  he  —  but  alas  I  too  well  I  see 
Thou  know*st  the  deepness  of  his  misery. 
Ah,  smile  not  so,  my  son;  I  tell  thee  true. 
That  when  through  heavy  hours  I  used  to 

rue  S5i 

The  endless  sleep  of  this  new-bom  AdonV  { 
This  stranger  ay  I  pitied.     For  upon 
A  dreary  moniiug  once  I  fled  away 
Into  the  breezy  clouds,  to  weep  and  pray 
For  this  my  love:  for  vexing  Mars   had 

teased 
Me  even  to  tears:  thence,  when  a  little 

eased, 
Down-looking,  vacant^  through  a  hazy  wood, 
I  saw  this  youth  as  he  despairing  stood:  56J 
Those  same  dark  curls  blown  vagrant  in 

the  wind; 
Those   same  full  fringed  lids  a  constant 

blind  m 

Over  his  sullen  eyes:  I  saw  him  throw         ^* 
Himself  on  withered  leaves,  even  as  though 


to 
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Death  hEul   come   suddeD;   for  no   jot   he 

moved. 
Yet  mutter'd  wildly.    I  could  hear  he  loved 
Some  fair  immortal,  and  that  his  emhrace 
Had  zoued  her  through  the  night.     There 

IB  tio  trace 
Of   this   ill   heaven:   I   have  niark'd  each 

cheek,  570 

And  find  it  is  the  vainest  thing  to  seek; 
Aiul  that  of  all  things  't  is  kept  sec  re  test* 
Endjuiiou  !  one  day  thoii  wilt  be  blest: 
So  8tiU  obey  the  guiding  hand  tlmt  ftinda 
Thee   safely   through    these    wondt^rs    for 

sweet  ends. 
^T  h  a  concealment  needful  in  extreme; 
And  if  I  guessed  not  so,  the  f^nujiy  beam 
Thou  shouldst  mount   up  with  me.     Now 

adieu  ! 
Here   must    we    leave    thee/  —  At    these 

words  uptiew 
The  impatient  doves,  nprose  the  floating 

car,  5»« 

Up  went  the  hum  celetitiaL     High  afar 
The  Latmian  »aw  them  miniyh  into  naught; 
And>  when  all  were  clear  vanish*d,  stiO  he 

caught 
A  vivid  lightning  from  that  dreadful  bow. 
When  all  was  darkened,  with  .^tuean  throe 
The  earth  closed  —gave  a  solitary  moan  — 
And  left  him  once  again  in  twilight  lone. 

He  did  not  rave,  he  did  not  stjire  aghast, 
For  all  thohe   vibions   were  o'ergone^  and 

past, 
And  he  in  loneliness:  he  felt  assured       5t>ci 
Of  happy  times,  when  all  he  had  endured 
Would  seem  a  feather  to  the  mighty  pme* 
SO|  with  unusual  gladness,  on  he  hies 
Through   caves,   and   palaces  of    mottled 

ore, 
Gold  donie^  and  crystal  wall,  aud  turquois 

floor, 
Black  polished  porticos  of  awful  shade, 
And,  at  the  last,  a  diamond  balustrade. 
Leading  afar  past  wild  magnificence, 
Spiral   through   ruggedest   loopholes ^   aud 

thence 
Stretching  acroii  a  Yoid,  then  guiding  o*er 


Enormous   chasms,   where,   all   foam   and 

roar,  bat 

Streams  subterranean  tease  their  granite 

beds  J 
Then  heightened  just  above  the  silvery  bead-s 
Of  a  thousand  fountains,  so  that  he  could 

dash 
The   waters   with  his  spear;    but   at   the 

splash, 
Done  becdlcB^Ij,  those   spouting  columns 

rose 
Sudden  a  poplar^s  heigh t^  and  'gan  to  en- 
close 
His  diamond  path  with  fretwork,  streaming 

round 
Alive,  and  dazzling  cool,  and  with  a  sound, 
Haply,  like  dolphin  tumults,  when  sweet 

shells  bio 

Welcome   the   float   of   Thetis.     Long   he 

dwells 
On  this  delight;  for,  every  miuute*s  space, 
The  streams  with  changed  magic  interlace: 
Sometimes  like  delicatest  lattices. 
Covered  with  crystal  vines;  then  weeping 

trees, 
Moving  about  as  in  a  gentle  wind, 
Which,  in  a  wink,  to  watery  gtiuze  refined, 
Ponr'd  into  shapes  of  curtain'd  canopies, 
Spangled,  and  rich  with  liquid  broideries 
Of  flowers,  peacocks,   swans,    and   naiads 

fair.  630 

Swifter  than  lightning  went  these  wonders 

rare; 
And  then  the  water,  into  stubborn  streams 
Collecting,   mimickM   the   wrought   oaken 

beams. 
Pillars,  and  frieze,  aud  higli  fantastic  roof. 
Of  those  dusk  places  in  times  far  aloof 
Cathedrals  call'd-     He  bade  a  loth  fare- 
well 
To  these  founts  Protean,  passing  gulf,  and 

dell, 
And   torrent,    and    ten    thousand    jutting 

shapes, 
Half    seen   through   deepest    gloom,   aud 

griesly  gapes, 
Blackening  on  every  side,  and  overhead    t^ja 
A  vaulted  dome  like  Heaven^s,  far  bespread 


I 


Willi  fitarliglit  gems:  aye,  all  so  huge  and 

strange^ 
The  solitary  felt  u  hurried  cliange 
Working     within     hini     into     something 

dreary,  — 
Vex*d  like  a  morning  eagle^  lost,  and  weary. 
And  purWiiid  amid  foggy*  ujidnlght  woldi*. 
But  be  revives  at  once:  for  who  beholds 
New  sudden  things,  nor  casts  his  mental 

slaugb  ? 
Forth  from  a  rugged  areh,  in  the  dusk  be- 
low, (>i9 
Came  mother  Cybele  \  alone  —  alone  — 
In  sombre  ehariot;  dark  foldings  thrown 
About  her  majesty,  and  front  deatb^pale, 
With  turrets  crown'd.     Four  maned  lions 

hale    . 
The  sluggish  wheels;  solemn  their  toothed 

maws, 
Their  surly  eyes  brow-hidden,  heavy  paws 
Uplifted  drowsily >  and  nervy  tails 
Cowering  their  tawny  brushes.     Silent  sails 
This   shadowy   queen  athwart,  and  faints 

away 
In  another  gloomy  arch. 

Wlierefore  delay, 
Young  traveller,  in  sueb  a  mournful  place  ? 
Art  thou  wayworn,  or  eanst   not  further 

trace  65 1 

The  diamond  path?     And  does  it  indeed 

end 
Abrupt   in  middle   air  ?      Yet  earthward 

bend 
Thy  forehead,  and  to  Jupiter  eloud-borne 
Call  ardently  I     He  was  indeed  wayworn; 
Abrupt,  in  middle  air,  bis  way  was  lost; 
To  cloud-borne  Jove  he  bowed,  and  there 

crost 
Towards  him  a  largo  eagle,  'twirt  whose 

wings, 
Without  one    impious   word,   himself    he 

flings, 
Committed  to  the  darkness  and  the  gloom: 
Down,  down,  uncertain  to  what  pleasant 

doom,  661 

Swift  aa  a  fathoming  plummet  down  he 

fell 


Through  unknown  things  j  till  exhaled 

phodel, 
And  rose,  with  spicy  fanoiJigs  interbre^tb 
Came  swelling  forth  where  little  caves 

wreathed 
So  thick  with  leaves  and  mosses,  that  t' 

seem'd 
Large  honeycombs  of  green,  and  freshly 

teem'd 
With  airi4  delicious.     In  the  greenest  n< 
The  eagle  landed  him^  and  farewell  took, 


BUy 


It  was  a  jasmine  bower,  all  bestrown  67 j 
With  golden  moss.     His  every  sense  hai 

grown 
Ethereal  for  pleasure;  'hove  liis  head 
Flew  a  delight  half-graspable;  his  tread 
Was  Hesperean ;  to  bis  capable  ears 
Silence  was  music  from  the  holy  spheres; 
A  dewy  luxury  was  in  his  eyes; 
The  little  Dowers  felt  his  pleasant  sighs 
And  stirr'd  them  faintly.      Verdant  cairft 

and  eell 
He   wander'd   through,   oft  wondering  at 

such  swell 
Of  sudden  exaltation:  but,  *  Alas  I  *  680 

Said  he,  *  will  all  this  gush  of  feeling  pass 
Away  in  solitude  ?     And  must  they  wane, 
Like  melodies  upon  a  sandy  plains 
Without  an  echo  ?     Then  liball  I  be  left 
So  sad,  so  melancholy,  so  lie  re  ft  ! 
Yet  still  I  fee!  immortal  I     O  my  love, 
My  breath  of  life,  where  art  thou  ?     Higl 

above, 
Dancing    before    the    morning    gates 

heaven  ? 

Or  keeping  watch  among  those  starry  seven. 
Old  Atlas*  chihlren  ?     Art  a  maid  of  the 

waters,  6.>o 

One  of  shell-Winding  Triton's  bright-hair*i 

daughters  ? 
Or  art,  impossible  \  a  nymph  of  Dian's, 
Weaving  a  coronal  of  tender  scious 
For  very  idleness  ?     Where  Vr  tliou  art, 
Metbinks  it  now  is  at  my  will  to  start 
Into  thine  amis;  to  &care  Aurora's  train. 
And  snatch  thee  from  the  morning;  o'er 

the  nmin 
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To  fload  like  a  wild  bml,  and  take  the«  off 
From  thy  sea-foamy  cradle;  or  to  doff 
TLy   shepberd   vest,   and   woo   thee   'mid 

fresh  leaves.  700 

No,  iio»  too  eagerly  my  soul  deeeiTes 
Its  powerless  self:  I  know  this  caimot  he. 
0  let  me   then  by  some  sweet  dreaiulng 

flee 
To  her  eotrancements :  hither  sleep  awhile  ! 
Hither  most  gentle  sleep  !  and  soothing  foil 
For  some  few  hours  the  eotning  solitude/ 

ThuB  spake   he,  and  that  moment  felt 
endued 

With  power  to  dream  delicioixsly ;  so  wound 
Through  a  dim  passage,  seaiebuig  till  he 

found 
The   smoothest   mossy   bed   and    deepest, 

where  710 

He  threw  himself,  and  just  into  the  air 
Stretching  bis  indolent  arms,  he  took«  O 

bliss  ! 
A  naked  waist:   'Fair  Cupid,  whence   is 

this  ? ' 
A    well -known    voice   sigh'd,  'Sweetest, 

here  am  1 1* 
At  which  soft  ravishment,  with  doting  cry 
They  trembled  to  each  other.  —  Helicon  ! 
O  fouutain'd  hill  I     Old  Homer*B  Helicon  ! 
That  thou  wouldst  spout  a  little  streamlet 

o*er 
These  sorry  pages;  then  the  verso  would 

soar 
And  sing  above  this  gentle  pair,  like  lark 
Over  his  nested  young:  but  all  is  dark    731 
Around  thine  aged  top,  and  thy  clear  fount 
Exhales  in  mists  to  heaven.    Aye,  the  count 
Of  migbty  Poets  is  made  up;  the  scroll 
Is  folded  hy  the  Muses;  the  bright  roll 
Is  in  Apollo's  hand:  our  daz<*d  eyes 
Have  seen  a  new  tinge  In  the  western  skies: 
'^e  world  has  done  its  duty.     Yet,  oh  yet, 
Although  the  sun  of  poesy  is  set, 
These  lovers  did  embrace,  and  we  must 

weep  750 

That  there  is  no  old  power  left  to  steep 
A  tjuill  immortal  in  their  joyous  tears. 
Long  time  in  silence  did  their  anxious  fears 


Question  that  thus  it  was;  long  time  they 

lay 
Fondling  and  kissing  every  doubt  away; 
Long  time  ere  soft  caressing  sobs  began 
To  mellow  into  words,  and  then  there  ran 
Two  bubbling  springs  of  talk  from  their 

sweet  lips. 
'  O  knowu  Unknown !  from  whom  my  he- 

iug  sips  ni 

Such  darling  essenoei  wherefore  may  I  not 
Be  ever  in  these  arms  ?  in  this  sweet  spot 
Pillow  my  chin  for  ever  ?  ever  press 
These  toying  handa  and  kiss  their  smooth 

excess? 
Why  not  for  ever  and  for  ever  feel 
That  breath  about  my  eyes  ?  Ah,  thou  wilt 

steal 
Away  from  me  again,  indeed,  indeed  — 
Thou  wilt  be  gone  away,  and  wilt  not  heed 
My  lonely  madness.     Speak^  delicious  fair 
Is  — IS  it  to  be  so  ?     No  !     Who  will  dare 
To  plnck  thee  from  me  ?     And,  of  thine 

own  will,  750 

Full  well  I  feel  thou  wouldst  not  leave  me. 

Still 
Let  me  entwine  thee  surer,  surer  —  now 
How  can  we  part?     Elysium  I     Who  art 

thou  ? 
Who,  that  thou  canst  not  be  for  ever  here. 
Or  lift  me  with  tliee  to  some  starry  sphere  ? 
Enchantress  !  tell  me  by  this  soft  embrace^ 
By  the  most  soft  completion  of  thy  face. 
Those  lips,  O  slippery    blisses,  twinkling 

eyes, 
And  hy  these  tenderest,  milky  sovereign* 

ties  — 
These  teuderest,  and  by  the  nectar-wine, 
The  passion ' *  O  doved  Ida  the  di- 
vine I  761 
Endymion  t  dearest !     Ah,  unhappy  me  I 
His  soul  will  *scape  us  —  O  felicity  1 
How  he  does  love  me  I     His  poor  temples 

beat 
To  the  very   tune   of  love  —  how  sweet, 

sweet,  sweet. 
Revive,  dear  youth,  or  I  shall  faint  and 

die; 
Bevive^  or  these  soft  hours  will  harry  by 
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la  triLDced  dulliiess;  apeak,  and  let  tlmt 

spell 
Affright  this  letliaxgj  1     I  cannot  (|uell 
Its  heavy  pressiire,.  and  will  press  at  least 
My  lips   to   thitiCt  that  thf?y   may  richly 
feast  771 

Until  we  taste  the  life  of  love  again. 
What !   dost   Ihou   move  ?  dost  kks  ?    O 

blisK  I  O  pain  ! 
I  love  thee,  yoath,  more  than  I  can  con- 
ceive; 
And  BO  long  absenoe  from  thee  doth  be- 
reave 
My  soul  of  any  rest:  yet  must  I  hence: 
Yet,  can  I  not  to  starry  eminence 
Uplift  thee;  nor  for  very  sbame  can  own 
Myself  to  tliee.     Ah,  dearest,  do  not  groan 
Or  thou  wilt  force  ine  from  this  secrecy,  780 
And  I  must  blush  in  heaven.     O  that  I 
Had  done  it  already  ;   that  the  dreadful 

smiles 
At    my  lost    brightnessi  my  impassioned 

wiles, 
Had  waned  from  Olymput^'  solemn  height^ 
And  from  all  serious  Gods;  that  our  de- 
light 
Was  quite  forgotten,  save  of  us  alone  ! 
And  wherefore  so  ashamed  ?     *T  b  but  to 

atone 
For    endlesH    pleasure,   by   some    coward 

blushes: 
Yet  must  I  be  a  coward  I  —  Honour  rushes 
Too  palpable  before  me  —  the  sad  look  790 
Of    Jove  —  Minerva's    start  —  no    bosom 

shook 
With  awe  of  purity  —  no  Cupid  pinion 
In  reverence  veiled  —  my  crystalline  do- 
minion 
Half  lost,  and  all   old  hymns  made  nul- 
lity I 
But  what  is  this  to  love  ?     0  1  eonld  fly 
With  thee  into  the  ken  of  heavenly  pow- 
ers, 
So  thou  wouldat  thus,  for  many  sequent 

hours, 
press  me  so  sweetly.     Now   I   swear  at 

once 
That  I  am  wise^  that  Pallas  is  a  dunce  — 


Perhaps    her  love  like    mine   is  but 
known  — 

0  I  do  think  tliat  I  have  been  alone 
In  chastity:  yes,  Pallas  has  been  sighing. 
While  every  eve  saw  me  my  hair  uptying 
With  fingers  cool  as  aspen  leaves.    Sweet 

love, 

1  was  as  vague  as  solitary  dove. 
Nor  knew  that  nests  were  built.    Now 

soft  kiss  — 
Aye,  by  that  kiss,  I  vow  an  endless  bliss, 
An  immortality  of  passion  's  thine: 
Ere  long  I  will  exalt  thee  to  the  shine 
Of  heaven  ambrosial ;  and  we  will  shade   81^ 
Ourselves  whole  summers  by  a  river  glade; 
And  I  will  tell  thee  stories  of  the  sky, 
And  breathe  thee  whispers  of  its  minstrelsy. 
My  happy  love  wiU  overwing  all  bounds  I 
O  let  me  melt  into  thee;  let  the  sounds 
Of  our  close  voices  marry  at  their  birth; 
Let  na  entwine  boveringly  — *    O  dearth 
Of  human   words  1    roughness  of   mortal 

speech  I 
Lispings  empyrean  will  I  sometime  teach 
Thine    honey M   tongue  —  lute-breathings, 

which  I  gasp  820 

To   have   thee   understand,   now  while    I 

clasp 
Thee  thus,  and  weep  for  fondness  —  I  am 

painM, 
Endymiou:  woe  1  woe  !  is  grief  contained 
In  the  very  deeps  of  pleasure,  my  sole 

life  ? '  — 
Hereat,  with  many  sobs,  her  gentle  strife 
Melted  into  a  languor.     He  returned         J 
Entranced  vows  and  tears.  ■ 

Te  who  have  yearn'd 
With  too  much  passion,  will  here  stay  and 

pity, 
For  the  mere  sake  of  truth ;  as  *t  is  a  ditty 
Not  of  these  days,  but  long  ago  *t  was  told 
By  a  cavern  wind  unto  a  forest  old;         8jt 
And  then  the  forest  told  it  in  a  dream 
To  a  sleeping  lake,  whose  cool  and  level 

gleam 
A  poet  caught  as  he  was  journeying 
To  Fhisbus^  shrine;  and  in  it  he  did  i 
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His  weftrj  limbs,  bathing  lui  hour*s  spiu*e, 
And  after,  Btraight  lu  that  inspired  place 
He  aang  the  story  up  ruto  the  air« 
Giving  it  universal  freedom.     There 
Has  it  been  ever  flomidiiig  for  those  ears  840 
Whoie  tips  are  glowing  hot.    The  legend 

cheers 
YoD   sentiDel  stars;  and   he    who    listens 

to  it 
Must   Burely  be   self-doom'd  or  he   will 

me  it: 
For  qnenchless  burnings  come   upon   the 

heart, 
Irliide  fiercer  by  a  fear  lest  any  part 
Should  be  engulfed  in  tlie  eddying  wind. 
As  much  as  here  is  penn'd  doth   always 

find 
A  resting-place,  thus  much  comes  clear  and 

pUin; 
Anon  the  strange  voice  is  upon  the  wane  — 
And  'tis  but  echoed  from  departing  sound, 
That  the  fair  visitant  at  last  unwound     85  ^ 
llor    gentle    limbs,   and    left    the    youth 

asleep.  — 
Thus  the  tradition  of  the  gusty  deep. 

Now  turn    we   to  our    former    chroni- 
clers. — 
Endyniion  awoke,  that  grief  of  hers 
Sweet  paining  on  his  ear:  he  sickly  guessed 
How  lone   he  was  once  more,  and  sadly 

pressed 
HiH  empty  arms  together,  Imng  his  head, 
And  most  forloru  upon  that  widowed  bed 
Sat    silently.      Love*s    madness    he     had 

known  r  ^fvs 

Often  with  more  than  tortured  lion's  groan 
Moanings  had   burst   from  him;   hut  now 

that  rage 
Had  pa8s'd  away:  no  longer  did  he  wage 
A  rough-voiced  war  against  the  dooming 

stars* 
Ko,  he  had  felt  too  much  for  such  harsh 

jars: 
The  lyre  of  his  soul  ^olian  tuned 
Forgot  all  violence,  and  but  communed 
With    melancholy    thought  :    O    he    had 

Bwoon'd 


Drunken  from  pleasure *s   nipple; 

love 
Henceforth  was  dove-like.  —  Loth  was  he 

to  move  B70 

From  the  imprinted  couch,  and  when  he 

did, 
'T  was  with  slow,  languid  paces,  and  face 

hid 

In  muMing  hands.     So  tempered,  out  he 

strayed 
Half  seeing  visions  that  might  have  dis- 
mayed 
Alecto's  serpents;  ravishments  more  keen 
Than  Hermes*  pipCi  when  aniious  ho  did 

lean 
Over  eclipsing  eyes:  and  at  the  last 
It  was  a  sounding  grotto,  vaulted,  vast, 
O'erstudded   with    a    thousaud,   tbousand 

pearls, 
And  crimson-mouthed  shells  with  stubborn 

curls,  880 

Of  every  shape  and  size,  even  to  the  bulk 
In  which  whales   harbour  elose^  to  brood 

aud  sulk 
Against  an  endless  storm.     Moreover  too. 
Fish-semblances,  of  green  and  azure  hue, 
Ready  to  snort  their  streams.     In  this  cool 

wonder 
Endymion  sat  down,  and  *gan  to  ponder 
On  all  his  lift! :  his  youth,  up  to  the  day 
When  'mid  acclaim,  and  feasts,  and  gar* 

lands  gay. 
He  stept  upon  his  shepherd  throne:  the  look 
Of  hb  white  palace  in  wild  forest  nook,  $90 
And  all  the  revels  he  had  lorded  there: 
Each  tender  maiden  whom  he  once  thought 

fair. 
With  every  friend  and  fellow-woodlander  — 
Passed  like  a  dream  before  him.     Then  the 

spur 
Of  the  old  hards  to  mighty  deeds:  his  plans 
To  nurse  the  golden  age  'mong  shepherd 

elans: 
That  wondrous  night:  the  great  Fan-festi- 

val: 
His  sister's  sorrow;  and  his  wanderings  allp 
Until  into  the  earth's  deep  maw  he  rush'd: 
Then  all  its  buried  magic,  till  it  flush'd    900 


with    excessive 

tboiigbt  he, 
*  How  long  must  I  remain  in  jeopardy 
Of  blank  amazements  that  amaze  no  more  ? 
Now  I  have  tasted  her  sweet  bouI  to  the 

core. 
All  other  depthR  are  shallow:  essencea, 
Onee  spiritual,  are  like  muddy  leeS| 
Meant  hut  to  fertilize  my  earthly  root. 
And  make  my  branches  lift  a  golden  fruit 
Into  the  hloom  of  heaven:  other  light, 
Though  it  be  quick  and  sharp   enongh  to 

blight  9»" 

The  Olympian  eagle's  vision,  is  ilark. 
Dark  as  the  parentage  of  chaos.     Hark  ! 
My  silent  thoughts  are  echoing  from  these 

shells; 
Or  they  are  but  the  ghosts,  the  dying  swells 
Of  noises  far  away  ?  —  list !  *- —  Hereiipfin 
He  kept  an  anxious  ear.     The  humming 

tone 
Came  louder,  and  beholil^  there  as  he  biy, 
On  either  side  ontgush'd,  with  misty  spray, 
A  copious  spring  J  and  both  together  dash 'd 
Swift,  mad,  fantaatie  round  the  rooks,  and 

lajih'd  fiza 

Among  the  concha  and  shelis  of  the  lofty 

grot, 
Leaving  a  trickling   dew.     At  last   they 

shot 
Down  from  the  ceiling's  height,  pouring  a 

noise 
Ab  of  some  breathless  racers  whose  hopes 

poise 
Upon  the  last   few  steps,  and  with   spent 

force 
Along  the    ground  they  took  a  winding 

course. 
Endymion  followed  —  for  it  seemed  that 

one 
Ever  pursued,  the  other  strove  to  shim  — 
Followed  their  languid  mazes,  till  well  nigh 
He  had  left  thinking  of  the  myBt<»ry,  —  930 
And  was  now  rapt  in  tender  hoverings 
Over  the  vanished  bliss.      Ah  I   what  is  it 

sings 
His  dream   away  ?      What  melodies  are 

these? 


They  sound  as  through  the  whispering 

trees, 
Not   native  in  such   barren  vaults.      Gii 

ear  1 


*  O  A  rethusa,  peerless  nymph  t  why  fear 
Such  tenderness  as   mine  ?      Great   Dian, 

why, 
Why  didst  thou  hear  her  prayer  ?    O  that  I 
Were   rippling  round  her   dainty  fairness 
naw»  r;3.j 

Circling  about  her  waist,  and  striving  how 
To  entice  her  to  a  dive  !  then  stealing  iu 
Between  her  hiseious  lips  and  eyelids  thin,^^ 

0  that  her  shining  hair  was  in  the  sun,      ^H 
And  I  distilling  froni  it  thence  to  run        ^^ 
In  amorous  ril lets  down  her  shrinking  form  I 
To  linger  on  her  lily  shoulders,  warm  i 
Between   her  kistsing    breasts,  and   eveiyH 

charm 
Touch   ruptured  t  —  see   how  painfully   I 

flow:  ^m 

Fair  maid,  be  pitiful  to  my  great  woe.       ^| 
Stay,  stay  thy  weary  course,   and   let 

lead, 
A  happy  wooer,  to  the  flow  try  mead 
Where    nil    that    beauty    snared    me 

*  Cruel  god, 
Desist !  or  my  offended  mistress'  nod 
Will  stagnate  all  thy  fountains:  —  tease  me 

not 
With  siren  words  —  Ah,  have  I  really  got 
Such  power  to  madden  thee  ?     And  is  it 

true  — 
Away,  away,  or  I  shall  dearly  me  J 

My  very  thoughts:  in  mercy  then  away,     ^ 
Kindest  Alpheus,  for  should  I  obey  q^*) 

My  own  dear  will,  't  would  be  a  deadly 

bane./  J 

'  O,  Oread-Queen  !  would  that  thou  badst  I 

pain 
Like   this  of  mine,   then  would  I  fcarh 

turn 
And  be  a  criminal/     *  Alas,  I  bum, 

1  shudder  —  gentle  river,  get  theo  hence. 
Alpheus  I  thou  enchanter  I  every  sense 
Of  mine  wa^  once  made   perfect  in  these 

woods. 


me 
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Fresh  breezes,  boweiy  lawns,  and  innocent 

floods, 
Ripe  fruitS)  and  lonely  couch,  contentment 

gave; 
But  ever  since  I  heedlesfilj  did  lave 
In  thy  deceit  fill  stream,  a  panting  glow   970 
Grew  strong  within  me:    wherefore  serve 

me  so, 
And  call  it  love  ?     Ahis  I  't  was  cruelty. 
Not  once  more  did  I  close  my  happy  eye 
Amid  the  thrush's  song*     Away  !  a  vaunt  I 

0  't  was  a  cruel  thlug«'  —  ^  Now  thou  dost 

taunt 
So  softly  I  AretkuBa,  that  I  think 
If  thou  wa&t  playing  on  my  shady  brink. 
Thou  wouldst  hathe  ^nce  again.     Innocent 

maid  1 
Stifle  thine  heart  no  more;  —  nor  be  afraid 
Of  angry  powers :  there  are  deities  980 

Will  ahade  ns  with  their  wings.     Those 

fitful  sighs 
*T  is  almost  death  lo  hear:  O  let  me  pour 
A  dewy  halm  upon  them  1  —  fear  no  more, 
Sweet  Arethusji  I  Biiin's  self  mnst  feel 
Sometimes  these  very  pangs.    Dear  maiden^ 

steal 
Blushing  into  my  soul,  and  let  ua  fly 
These  dreary  caverns  for  the  open  sky, 

1  will  delight  thee  ail  my  winding  course, 
From  the  green  sea  up  to  my  hidden  source 
About  Areatlian  forests;  and  will  show  990 
The  channels  where  my  coolest  waters  flow 
Through  mossy  rocks;  where  'mid  exuber- 
ant green, 

I  roam  in  pleasant  darkness,  more  unseen 
Than  Saturn  in  his  exile;  wh<^e  I  brim 
Round  flowery  islands,  and  take  thence  a 

flkim 
Of  mealy  aweets,  which  myria^ls  of  bees 
Buz2  from  their  honey *d  wings:  and  thou 

shouldst  please 
Thyself  to  choose  the   richest^  where  we 

might 
Be  incense-pillow'd  every  summer  night. 
DofiP  all  sad  fears»  thou  white  deliciousness, 
And  let  us  be  thus  comforted;  unless     1001 
Thou  couldst  rejoice   to  see  my  hopeless 

stream 


Hurry  distracted    from    SoFs    temperate 

beam. 
And  pour  to  death    along  some   hungry 

sands/ — 
*  What  can  I  dOj  Alpheus  ?     Diau  stands 
Severe  before  mat  persecuting  fate  I 
Unhappy  Arethusa  I  thou  wast  late 
A   huntress  free   in*^ —     At  this,  sudden 

fell 
Those  two  sad   streams   adown  a  fearful 

delL 
The  Latmian    listen^,  but  he   heard  no 

more^  to*o 

Save  echo»  faint  repeating  o'er  and  o*er 
The  name  of  Arethusa.  On  the  verge 
Of  that  dark  gulf  he  wept»  and  said:    *I 

urge 
Thee,  gentle  Goddess  of  my  pilgrimage. 
By  our  eternal  hopes,  to  soothe,  to  assuage. 
If  thou  art  powerful,  these  lovers*  pains; 
And   make   them  happy   in   some    happy 

plains.* 

He  tuni*d  —  there  was  a  whelming  sound 

—  he  Btept, 
There  was  a  cooler  light;  and  so  he  kept 
Towards  it  by  a  sandy  path,  and  lo  t       loao 
More  suddenly  than  doth  a  moment  go. 
The  visions  of  the  earth  were  gone  and 

fled  — 
He  saw  the  giant  sea  abore  his  head* 


BOOK    III 

There  are  who  lord  it  o'er  their  feUow- 
men 

With  most  prevailing  tinsel:  who  unpen 
Tlieir  Iwiaing  vanities,  to  browse  away 
The  comfortable  green  and  juicy  hay 
From   human   pastures;    or,   O    torturing 

fact  \ 
Who,  through  an  idiot  blink,  will  see  un- 
packed 
Fire-branded  foxes  to  sear  up  and  singe 
Our  gold  and  ripe-ear*d  hopes.     With  not 

one  tinge 
Of  sanctuary  splendour,  not  a  sight 


I 


Able  to  face  an  owrs,  they  still  are  dlght 
By  the   blear-eyed   nations   in  empurpled 

vests,  1 1 

And  crowns,  nod  turbans.     With  unladen 

breasts, 
Save  of  blown  self-applause,  they  proudly 

mount 
To  ibcir  spirit's  perch|  their  l^eing's  high 

account, 
Their  tiptop  nothings,  their  dull  skies,  their 

thrones  — 
Amid  the  fierce  intoxicating  tones 
Of    trumpets,   shoutings,  and    belaboured 

drums, 
And   sudden   camion.     Ab  \    how   all   this 

hums^ 
In    wakeful   ears,    like    uproar    past    and 

gone  — 
Like  thundered oudfi  that  spake  to  Baby- 
lon, ao 
And   set    those    old    ChiUdeans    to   their 

tasks. — 
then  regalities  all  gilded  masks  ? 
No,  there  are  throned  ^eats  nnsealable 
But  by  a  patient  wing,  a  constant  speU, 
Or  by  ethereal  things  that,  uucon:Qned, 
Can  make  a  ladder  of  the  eternal  wind^ 
And  poise  about  in  cloudy  thunder-icnts 
To  watch  the  abysm^birth  of  elements. 
Aye,  'bore  the  witliering  of  old-lip pM  Fate 
A  thousand  Powers  keep  religious  state,  30 
In  water,  ftery  reabn,  and  airy  bourne; 
And,  silent  as  a  consecrated  urn. 
Hold  spherey  sessions  for  a  season  due. 
Yet  few  of  these  far  majesties,  ah,  few  I 
Have  bared  tbeir  opcmtious  to  this  globe  ^- 
Few,  who  with  gorgeous  pageantry  enrobe 
Our  piece  of  heaven  —  whose  bencTolence 
Shakes  hand  with  our  own  Ceres;  e?er}' 

sense 
Filling  with  spiritual  sweets  to  plenitude, 
A«  bee«  gorge   full  their  cells,     And^  by 

the  fend  4« 

*Twiit  Nothing  and  Creation,  I  here  swear, 
Eterne  Apollo  I  that  thy  Sister  fair 
Is  of  all  these  the  gentlier-mightiest. 
When  thy  gold  breath  ia  misting  in  the 

west. 


She  unobserved  steals  unto  her  throne, 
And  there  she  sits  most  meek  and   moBi 

alone ; 
As  if  she  had  not  pomp  subservient; 
As  (f  thine  eye,  high  Poet  f  was  not  bent 
Towards  her  with  the  Must?3  in  thine  heart; 
As  if  the  uiinistVing  stars  kept  not  apart, 
Waiting  for  silver-footed  messages*  jr 

O  Moon  I  the  oldest  shades  *mong  oldest 

trees 
Feel  palpitations  when  thou  lookest  in: 
O  Moon  !  old  boughs  lisp  forth  a  holier  din 
The  while  they  feel  thine  airy  fellowship. 
Thou  dost  bless  everywhere,  with  silver  lip 
Kissing  dead  things  to  life.     The  sleeping 

kine, 
Couch'd  tn  thy  brightness,  dream  of  fields 

diviner 
Innumerable  mountains  rise,  and  rise. 
Ambitious  for  the  hallowing  of  thine  eyes; 
And  yet  thy  benediction  pasi^etb  not  61 

One  ohscure  hiding-place,  one  little  spot 
Where  pleasure  may  be  sent:   the  nested 

wren 
Has  thy  fair  face  within  its  tranquil  ken. 
And  from  beneath  a  pbeltering  ivy  leaf 
Takes  glimpses  of  thee;  thou  art  a  relief 
To  the  poor  patient  oyster,  where  it  sleepa 
Within    iU    pearly    house,  —  The    mighty 

deeps, 
The  monstrous  sea  is  thine  —  the  myriad 

sea  1 
O    Moon  1    far-spooming   Ocean   bows    to 

thee,  70 

And  Tellus  feels  hb  forehead's  cumbrous 

load. 

Cynthia  f  where  art  thou  now  ?     What 
far  abode 
Of  green  or  silvery  bower  doth  enshrine 
Such  utmost  beauty  ?    Ahis,  thou  dost  pine 
For  one  as  sorrowful:  thy  cheek  is  pale 
For  one  whose  cheek  is  pale:  thou  dost  be- 
wail 
Hifl  tears,  who  weeps  for  thee.    Where  dost 

thou  sigh  ? 
Ah  1  surely  that  light  peeps  from  Yesper'i 
eye. 


i 
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Or  wbai  a  thisg  is  Icrre  !   Tis  She,  but  lo! 

How  ciumged^  bow  full  of  ftche,  how  gone 

in  woe  I  Sa 

She  dies  si  the  thintiest  cloud;  her  loveH* 


• 


Is  WBn  on  NeptiLoe^s  hlue:  jet  there's  a 

stress 
Of  love-fipangles,  just  off  jon  cape  of  trees, 
Panciiig  upoD  the  waves,  as  if  to  please 
The  curly  foam  with  atnorotis  itifltience* 
0»  not  so  idle:  for  down-glancing  thence, 
She  fathoms  eddies,  and  runs  wild  about 
0*er whelming  water-courses;  scaring  out 
The  thorn  J  sharks  from  hiding-holes,  and 

frightening 
Their  savage  eyes  with  unaccastom'd  light- 
ning. 90 
Where  will  the  splendoox  be   content  to 

reach? 
O  love  1   how   potent  hast  thou  been   to 

teach 
Strange  journey ings  I     Wherever  beauty 

dwells. 
In  gulf  or  aerie,  mountains  or  deep  dells, 
In  light,  in  gloom,  in  fstar  or  blazing  sun. 
Thou  pointeatuut  the  way, and  straight  'tis 

won. 
Araid  his  toil  thou  gavcst  Leander  breath; 
Thou  Icdde.st  OrpheuB  through  the  gleams 

of  death ; 
Thou  mndest  Fluto  bear  thin  element; 
And  now,  O  winged  Chieftain  I  thou  hast 
sent  J  00 

A   moonbeain   to   the    deep,   deep    water- 
world, 
To  find  EndymioQ* 

On  gold  !iand  impearl'd 
With  lily  sIiellB,  and  pebbles  milky  white, 
Poor  Cynthia  greeted  him,  and  soothed  her 

light 
Against  his  pallid  face:  he  felt  the  charm 
To  breathlessncirs,  and  suddenly  a  warm 
Of  bis  heart*fl  blood:  *t  was  very  sweet;  he 

st»y*d 
His  wandering  steps,  and  half-entranced 

laid 
His  head  upon  a  luf  t  of  straggling  weeds, 


To  taste  the  gentle  &dooo«  a&d  freshening 

beads,  im 

Lash*d   from   the   crystal   roof  bj   fishes* 

tails. 
And  so  he  kept,  until  the  rosy  Teils 
Mantling   the  east,   by   Aurora's    peering 

hand 
Were  lifted  from  the  water's  breast,  and 

fann'd 
Into  sweet  air;  and  sober'd  morning  came 
Meekly  through  billows^  —  when  like  taper- 

flame 
Left  sudden  by  a  dallying  breath  of  air. 
He  rose  in  silence,  and  once  more  'gan  fare 
Along  bis  fated  way. 

Far  had  he  roamed. 
With  nothing  save  the  hallow  vast,   that 

foam'd  lao 

Above,  around,  and  at  his  feet;  save  things 
More  dead  than  Morpheus^  imaginings: 
Old  rusted  anchors,  helmets,  breastplates 

large 
Of  gone   sea-warriors;   brazen   beaks  and 

targe; 
Rudders  that  for  a  hundred  years  had  lost 
The  sway  of  human  baud;  gold  vase  em- 
bossed 
With  long-forgotten  story,  and  wherein 
No  reveller  bad  ever  dipp*d  a  chin 
But  those  of  Saturn's  vintage;  mouldering 

scrolb. 
Writ  in  the   tongue  of  heaven,  by  those 

souls  130 

Who  first  were  on  the  earth; and  sculptures 

rude 
In  ponderous  stone,  developing  the  mood 
Of  ancient  Nox;— then  skeletons  of  man, 
Of  beast,  behemoth,  and  leviathan, 
And  elephant,  and  eaglct  and  huge  jaw 
Of  nameless  monster.     A  cold  leaden  awe 
These  secrets  struck  into  liim;  and  unless 
Dian  bad  chased  away  that  heaviness, 
He  might  ha^'e  died:  but  now,  with  cheered 

feel, 
He  onward  kept;  wooing  these  thoughts  to 

steal  MQ 

About  the  labyrinth  in  his  sonl  of  love. 
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*  WliAt  is    there   in   thee,   Moon  !   that 

tboti  shouldst  move 
My  heart  so  poteoilj  ?     When  yet  a  child 
I  oft  have  dried  my  tears  when  thou  haat 

Biniled. 
Thou  seem'dst  my  sister;  hand  in  hand  we 

went 
From  eve  to  morn  across  the  finnaiuent. 
No  apples  would  I  gather  from  the  tree, 
Till  iixQU  liadst  cooled   their  cheeks   de- 

liciously : 
No  ttimhlitig  water  ever  spake  romance. 
But  when  ray  eyes  with  thioe  thereon  could 

dance :  i  ^q 

No  woods  were  green  enough,  no  bower 

divine, 
Until  thou  liftedat  up  thine  eyelids  fine: 
In  sowing-time  ne^cr  would  I  dihhle  take. 
Or  drop  a  seed,  tlli  thoti  wast  wide  awake; 
And,  in  the  summer  tide  of  blossoming, 
No  one  but  thee  hath  heard  me  blithely  sing 
And  mesh  my  dewy  flowers  all  the  night. 
No  melody  was  like  a  passing  spright 
IF  it  went  not  to  f;olemuize  thy  reign. 
Yes,  in  my  boyhood,  every  joy  and  pain    ifio 
By  thee  were  fas  hi  on  *d  to  th*?  self-Kame  end  j 
And  as  I  grew  in  years,  Htill  didst  thou 

blend 
With  all  my  ardours;  thou  wast  the  deep 

gleu; 
Thou  wast  the  mountain-top  —  the  sage's 

pen  — 
The  poet's  harp  —  the  voice  of  friends  — 

the  sun ; 
Thou   wast  the   river  —  thou   wast  glory 

won; 
Thou  wast  my  clarion's  blast  —  thou  wast 

my  steed  — 
My    goblet    full    of    wine  —  my    topmost 

deed:  — 
Thou    wast   the   charm  of  women,  lovely 

Moon  I 
O  what  a  wild  and  harmonized  tune         170 
My  spirit  struck  from  alt  the  beautiful  I 
On  some  bright  essence  could  I  lean,  and 

lull 
Myself  to  immortality  r  I  prest 
Nature's  soft  pillow  in  a  wakeful  rest. 


But  gentle  Orb  I  there  came  a  nearer  bliss  — 
My  strange  love  came  —  Felicity's  abyss  \ 
8 he  came,  and  thou  didst  fade,  and  fadd 

away  — 
Yet  not  entirely;  no,  thy  starry  sway 
Has  been  an  uuder-passion  to  this  hour. 
Now  I  begin  to  feel  thine  orby  power      180 
Is  coming  fresh  upon  me:  O  be  kind, 
Keep  back  thine  iufluence,  and  do  not  blind 
My  sovereign  vision.  —  Dearest  love,  for- 
give 
That  I  can  think  away  from  thee  and  live  I  — 
Pardon  me,  airy  planet,  that  I  prize 
One  thought  beyond  thiiio  argent  luxuries  1 
How   far   beyond  ! '     At  this  a  surprised 

start 
Frosted  the  springing  verdure  of  his  heart; 
For  as  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  swear 
How  his  own  goddess  was  past  all  things 

fair,  190 

He  saw  far  in  the  concave  green  of  the  sea 
An  old  man  sitting  calm  and  peacefully* 
Upon  a  weeded  rock  this  old  man  sat, 
And  his  white  hair  was  awful,  and  a  mat 
Of  weeds  were  cold  beneath  his  cold  thin 

feet; 
And,  ample  as  the  largest  winding-sheet* 
A  cloak  of  blue  wrapp'd  up  his  aged  bones, 
Overwrought  with  symbols  by  the  deepest 

groans 
Of  ambitious  magic:  every  ocean-form 
Was   woven    in   with   black    distinctness; 

storm,  200 

And  calm,  and  whispering,  and  hideous  roar 
Quicksand,   and    whirlpool,   and    deserted 

shore 
Were  emblemed  in  the  woof;  with  eTery 

shape 
That  skims,  or  dives,  or  sleeps,  'twixt  cape 

and  cape. 
The  gulphiug  whale  was  like  a  dot  in  the 

spell. 
Yet  look   upon   it,  and   'twould  size   and 

swell 
To  its  huge  self;  and  the  minutest  ftsh 
Would  pass  the  very  hardest  gaseer^s  wish. 
And  show  his  little  eye's  anatomy. 
Then  there  was  pictured  the  regality       no 
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Of  Neptune;  and  the   flea-nymptis  round 

\na  state, 
In  beauteous  vassalagef  look  up  and  wait 
Beside  tins  old  mao  lay  a  pearlj  wand, 
And  tn  bb  Jap  a  book,  tbe  which  he  conned 
So  steadfastly,  that  the  new  denizen 
Had  time  to  keep  him  in  amazed  ken^ 
To  mark  these  shadow!  ngs,  and  slaad  in 

awe. 

The  old  roan  ratsed  hia  hoarj  head  and 
saw 
The   wilder'd   Btranger  —  seeming  not  to 

kHis  features  were  so  lifeless.    Suddenly  220 
He  woke  as  from  a  trance;  his  snow-white 

brows 
Went    arching   up,    and  like   two    magic 

ploughs 
FuTTow'd  deep  wrinkles  in   his  forehead 

large, 
Which  kept  as  fixedly  as  rocky  marge, 
Till   round   his  witherM  lips  had  gone  a 

smile. 
Tlieu  np  he  rose,  like  one  whose  tedious  toil 
Had  wateh'd  for  years  in  forlorn  hermitage^ 
Who  had  not  from  uitd-life  to  utmost  age 
Eased  in  one  accent  his  overburdened  soul, 
Even   to  tbe  trees.     He  rose:  he  grasp'd 

bis  stole^  3 so 

With  convulsed  clenches  waving  it  abroad. 
And  in  a  voice  of  solemn  joy,  that  awed 
Echo  into  oblivion,  he  said:  ^ 

*  Thou  art  the  man  t     Now  shall  I  lay 

my  head 
In  peace  upon  my  watery  pillow i  now 
Sleep   will   come   smoothly  to   my  weary 

brow. 
O  Jove  !     I  shall  be  young  again,  be  young  t 
O  Bhell'borne  Neptune,  I  am  pierced  and 

stung 
With  new-bom  life  I     What  shall   I  do  ? 

Where  go. 
When   I   have  cast   this  serpent-skin    of 

woe  ?  —  340 

I^  swim  to  the  sirens,  and  one  moment 

listen 


I 


Their  melodies,  and  see   their  long  bair 

glisten; 
Anon  upon  that  giant's  arm  I  'II  be, 
That  writhes  about  the  roots  of  Sicily: 
To  uortberu  seas  I  "11  in  a  twinkling  sail, 
And  mount  upon  the  snortiiigs  of  a  whale 
To   some    black   cloud;  thence   down    1 11 

madly  sweep 
On  forked  lightning,  to  the  deepest  deep,  i 

Where  through  some  sucking  pool  I  will  ^M 

be  hurrd  ^B 

With   rapture   to  the   other  side    of  the 

world  I  150 

O,  I  am  full  of  gladness  I    Sisters  three, 
I  bow  full-hearted  to  your  old  decree  ! 
Yes,  every  god  be  tbank'd,  and  power  be- 
nign. 
For  I  no  more  shall  wither,  droop,  and  pine. 
Tbou   art  the  man  !  *     Endymion  started 

hack 
Dismay'd ;  and,  like  a  wretch  from  whom 

tbe  rack 
Tortures  hot  breath,  and  speech  of  agon}', 
MutterM:  *  What  lonely  death  am  1  to  die 
In  this  cold  region  ?     Will  be  let  me  freeze^ 
And  float  my  brittle  limbs  o*er  polar  seas  ? 
Or  will  he  touch  ine  with  bis  searing  hand, 
And  leave  a  black  memorial  on  tbe  sand  ? 
Or  tear  me  piecemeal  with  a  bony  saw,   a6j 
And  keep  mc  as  a  chose u  food  to  draw 
His   magian   fiah   through   hated   fire  and 

flame  ?  ^M 

O  misery  of  hell  \  resistlessi  tame,  ^| 

Am  I  to  be  burnt  up  ?     No,  I  will  shout. 
Until  the  gods  through  heaven^s  blue  look 

out!  — 
O  Tartarus  1  but  some  few  days  agone 
Her  soft  arms  were  entwining  me,  and  on 
Her  voice  I  hung  like  fruit  among  green 

leaves:  371 

Her  lips  were  all  my  own,  and^ — ah,  ripe 

sheaves 
Of  happiness  !  ye  on  the  stubble  droop, 
But  mn-er  may  he  gamer'd>     I  must  stoop 
My  bead,  and   kiss  death's  foot.     Love  I 

love,  farewell  I 
la  there  no  hope  from  thee  ?    This  horrid 

spell 
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Woald   melt  at   thy  sweet  breath.  —  By 

Biaji^s  hind 
Feeding   from    her   white   tingers,  on   the 

wind 
I   see  thy  streaming  hair  !   aud   now,  hy 

Pan, 
t  care  not  for  this  old  mystenous  man  1  *  sSo 

He  spake,  and  walking  to  that  aged  form^ 
Looked  high  defiance.     Lo  I  his  heart  'gau 

warm 
With   pity,  for   the    gray-hair*d    creature 

wept. 
Had  he  then  wroug*d  a  heart  where  sorrow 

kept? 
Had    he»    though     blindly     contnmeliouftf 

brought 
Kheam  to  kind  eyen,  a  sting  to   human 

thought, 
Convulsi<>n  to  a  mouth  of  many  years  ? 
He  had  in  tryth;  and  he  was  ripe  for  tears* 
The  penitent  shower  fell,  as  down  he  knelt 
Before  that  cai'e-worn  sage»  who  trembling 

felt  190 

About  his  large  dark  locks,  aud  faltering 

spake; 

•  Ariae,  good  youth,  for  sacred  Pht^bus' 
sake  1 
I  know  thine  inmost  bosom,  and  I  feel 
A  very  brotherVs  yearning  for  thee  steal 
Into  mine  own;  for  why?  thou  openest 
The  prison  gates  that  have  so  long  opprest 
My  weary  wat<ihing.    Though  thou  know^st 

it  not, 
Thou  art  com  missioned  to  this  fated  spot 
For  great   enfranchisement*      O  weep  no 

more  ! 
I  am  a  friend  to  love,  to  loves  of  yore:     300 
Aye,  hadst  thou  never  loved  an  unknown 
power, 
^  I  had  been  grieving  at  this  joyous  hour. 
|But  even  now  most  miserable  old, 

'  thee,  and  my  blood  no  longer  cold 
ave  mighty  pulses:  in  this  tottering  case 
Grew  a  new  heart,  which  at  this  monseni 

playa 
As  dandngly  as  thine.     Be  not  afraid, 


For  thou  ahalt  hear  this  secret  all  displayed, 
Now  03  we  speed  towards  our  joyous  tank/ 

So    saying,    this    young    soul    in    age*8 
inank  ijo . 

Went  forward  with  the  Carian  side  by  side* ' 
HeBuming  quickly  thus;  while  ocean's  tide 
Hung  swollen  at  their  backs,  and  jewelled  ^ 

sands 
Took  silently  their  foot-prints, 

*  My  soul  stands 
Now  past  the  midway  from  mortality. 
And  so  I  can  prepare  without  a  sigh 
To  tell  thee  briefly  all  my  joy  aud  pain. 
I  was  a  fisher  once,  upon  thiH  main^ 
And  my  boat  danced  in  every  creek  and  bay; 
Rough  billowa  were  my  home  by  night  and 

day,  —  320 

The  sea-gulls  not  more  constant;  for  I  bad 
No  bousing  from  the  storm  and  terapesta 

nmd, 
But  hollow  roeka,  —  and  they  were  palaces 
Of  silent  happiness,  of  slumberous  ease; 
Long  years  of  misery  have  told  me  bo. 
Aye,  thus  it  was  one  thousand  years  ago> 
One  thouBand  years  !  —  la  it  then  possible 
To  look  so  plainly  tbrough  them  ?  to  dispel    / 
A   thousaud   years  with  backward   glance 

aublimo  ? 
To  breathe   away   as  *t  were   all   scummy  M 

slime  ijQ  I 

From  06C  a  crystal  pool,  to  see  its  deep, 
And   one's  own   image    from   the    bottom 

peep? 
Yes:  now  I  am  no  longer  wretched  thrall, 
My  long  captivity  and  moanings  all 
Are  but  a  slime,  a  thin-pervading  scum. 
The  which  I  breathe  away,  and  thronging 

come 
Like  things  of  yesterday  my  youthful  plea- 


I 
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*I  touch*d  no  lute,  I  sang  not,  trod  nol 

measures : 
I  was  a  lonely  youth  on  desert  shores. 
My   sports   were   lonely,    'mid   continuous  J 

rtmrn, 
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And  oraggy  ialea,  mid  smmemw^  pluBlive 

ory 
PUiniiig  disorepant  betw««B  m*  mud  aky. 
Dolphins  were  atiU  luy  pli^ysMte;  iImhwm 

uuHoen 
Would  lei  we  fee)  Iheir  Mdkft  «t  f«ld  mud 

green, 
Nor  be  my  deaiiUlMMi;  Mid»  hdl  •ft. 
WUen  a  dreivd  waWf»|MM»l  IhimI  n«r^d  dbfl 
lU  hungry  hug^M^e^  »»»iiftiiny  ?t«4T  i«|# 
To  bur«i  wU^  WmmmmI  iWiMlmi^  mud 

wipe 
My  Ufe  aw^y  like  a  vimA  sfon^  44  lii^  >•» 
Borne   frieud\y   UMMkalejrx  y^^ii^  w^  9aid 

aUie, 
Hati  dived  to  iU  fwuuiUtMMka,  gvilIM  il  dcnra^ 
Aud  left  we  tgcmug  ^<4x.    B^l  IW  <»»wm 
Of  all  my  life  was  utm<Ml  ^uieiwde: 
More  did  I  love  to  Ue  iu  eavenn  nide^ 
Keepiug  iu  wait  wKeiW  di^  fwr  N^j^tmae*^ 

voiee, 
Aud  if  it  eame  at  last,  Kark»  aad  i«joic# ! 
There  Ulush'd  uo  auuuuer  ere  Wt  I  wovtld 

ateer 
My  ekiff  aluug  greea  akiehrii^  eaasl»»  to  Wear 
The  ehepherd^s  pipe  come  elear  from  md^ 

ateep. 
Mingleii  with  ceaaeleea    bleatings  of  hb 

aheep:  360 

And  nerer  waa  a  day  of  aummer  ahi]ie> 
But  I  beheld  its  birth  upon  the  brine: 
For  I  would  watch  all  night  to  aee  unfold 
}leaven*a  gates,  and  ^thon  snort  his  morn- 
ing gold 
Wide  o*er  the  dwelling  streams:  and  eoo- 

stantly 
At  brim  of  day-tide,  on  some  grassy  lea, 
My  nets  would  be  spread  out,  and  I  at  rest 
The  poor  folk  of  the  sea-country  I  blest 
With  daily  boon  of  fish  most  delicate: 
They  knew  not  whence  this  bounty,  and 

elate  370 

Would  strew  sweet  flowers  on  a  sterile 

beach. 

<  Why  was  I  not  contented?    Wherefore 
reach 
At  things  whichf  but  for  thee,  O  l4itmian  I 


Had  beea  my  dreary  death?  Fool!  Ibegan 
To  fed  dafeemper^d  longings:  to  desire 
Tbe  ntnaQSi  privil^e  that  ocean's  sire 
Cottld  gnat  in  benediction :  to  be  free 
Of  all  hia  kingdom.    Long  in  misery 
I  waalad,  ere  in  one  eztremest  fit  379 

Iphn^edforlifeordeath.    Tointerknit 
Ona^  sanaes  with  so  dense  a  breathing  stuff 
MigiA  aeem  a  work  of  pain;  so  not  enough 
Can  I  admire  bow  crystal-smooth  it  felt, 
And  bwoyani  roond  my  limbs.    At  first  I 

dwelt 
Wkole  days  amd  days  in  sheer  astonishment ; 
Forgetful  utterly  of  self-intent; 
MoTing  bat  with  the  mighty  ebb  and  flow. 
TWa»  like  a  new-fledged  bird  that  first  doth 

show 
Hia  ^pMftded  feathers  to  the  morrow  chill, 
I  liM  in  ftar  the  pinions  of  my  will.      390 
Twaa  tteedosa  I  and  at  once  I  visited 
Tl»  eeaaalaeff  wonders  of  this  ocean-bed. 
No  Med  W  tall  Hmo  of  them,  for  I  see 
TWI  tlM«  has*  bean  awitness  — it  must  be 
Fte  llMa  1  know  tlKw  canst  not  feel  a 

dr9«lh» 
By  the  m<laa<gholy  eonaers  of  that  month. 
So  1  will  in  Bay  siMy  straightway  pass 
X»  laore  imaaediata  naatter.    Woe,  alas  ! 
TWiloYoshonldbeBaybaiiel    Ah,  Scylla 

fair! 
Why  did  poorGlaneaa  otw — ever  dare  400 
To  sae  thee  to  his  keaii  ?    Kind  stranger- 

yonth! 
I  loTcd  her  to  the  Teiy  white  of  truth. 
And  she  would  not  eoneeiTe  it.     Umid 

thing! 
She  fled  me  swift  as  sea-bird  on  the  wing, 
Roond  OTery  isle,  and  point,  and  promon- 
tory. 
From  where  large  Hercules  wound  up  his 

story 
Far  as  Egyptian  Nile.    My  passion  grew 
The  more,  the  more  I  saw  her  dainty  hue 
Gleam  delicately  through  the  azure  clear: 
Until 't  was  too  fierce  agony  to  bear;       410 
And  in  that  agony,  across  my  grief 
It  flash'd,  that  Circe  might  find  some  re- 
lief— 


Cruel  enchantress  I     So  above  the  water 

I  rear'd  my  head,  and  look'd  for  PhcBbus' 

daughter, 
MaBA*s  isle  waa  wondering  at  the  moon:  — 
It  seem'd  lo  whirl  around  me^  and  a  swoon 
Left  me  dead-drifting  ta  that  fatal  power. 


^^  Jus 


*  When   I  awoke,    't  waa   in   a   twilight 

bower; 
Just  when  the  light  of  morn^  with  hum  of 

bees, 
le   through   its   yerduroua    matting   of 

fresh  trees.  430 

How  sweet  J  and  sweeter  I  for  I   heard  a 

lyre. 
And  over  it  a  sighing  voice  expire* 
It  ceased  —  I  caught  light  footsteps^  and 

anon 
The  fairest  faee  that  mom  e^er  look'd  tipon 
PushM  through  a  screen  of  roses.    Starry 

Jove  ! 
With  tears,  and  smiles,  and  honey-worda 

she  wove 
A  net  whose  thraldom  waa  more  bliss  than 

all 
The  range  of  flower'd  Elysium.    Thus  did 

fall 
The  dew  of   her   rich   speech i  "Ah  I  art 

awake  ? 

0  let   me  hear   thee   speak,   for  Cupid  *8 

sake  I  4JO 

1  am  so  oppressed  with  joy  I    Why,  I  have 

shed 
An  urn  of  tears,  as  though  thou  wert  cold 

dead; 
And  now  I  find  thee  living,  I  will  pour 
From  these  devoted  eyes  tbeir  silver  store, 
Until  exhausted  of  the  latest  drop, 
80  it  will  pleasure   thee,  and   force   thee 

atop 
Here,  that  I  too  may  live :  hut  if  beyond 
Saeb  eool  and  sorrowful  offerings,  thou  art 

fond 
Of  soothing  warmth,  of  dalliance  supreme; 
If  thoa  art  ripe  to  taste  a  long  tove-dream; 
If  smiles,  if  dimples,  tongues  for  ardour 

mute,  44t 

Hattg  in  thy  vision  like  a  tempting  fruit, 


0  let  me  pluck  it  for  thee  t "   Thus  she 

linked 
Her  charming  syllables,  till  indistinct 
Tbeir   music   came   to   my   o'er-sweeten'd 

soul; 
And  then  she  hovered  over  me,  and  stole 
So  near,  that  if  uo  nearer  it  had  been 
This  furrowed  vi&age  thou  hadst  never  seezL 

*  Young  man  of  Latmos  !  thus  particu' 

lar 

Am  I,  that  thou  may'st  plainly  see  how  | 

far  4  so 

TMs    fierce    temptation   went:    and  thou  , 
may'st  not 

Exclaim,  How,  then,  was  Scylla  quit©  for- 
got ? 

*  Who  could  resist  ?     Who  in  this  uni- 

verse ? 
She  did  so  breathe  ambrosia;  so  immerse 
My  fine  existence  in  a  golden  cbnie. 
She  took  me  like  a  child  of  sut^kliug  time. 
And   cradled    me    in    rosem.      Thus    con- 

deran'd. 
The  current  of  my  former  life  wasstemro'd, 
And  to  this  arbitrary  queen  of  setiae 

1  bowM  a  tranced  vassal:  uor  would  thenco 
Have  moved,  even  though  Amphion's  harp 

had  wooM  461 

Me  back  to  Scylla  o*er  the  billows  rude. 
For  as  Apollo  each  eve  doth  devise 
A  new  apparelling  for  western  skies; 
So  every  eve,  nay,  every  spendthrift  hour 
Shed     balmy    consciousness     within     that 

bower. 
And  I  was  free  of  haunts  umbrageous; 
Could  wander  in  the  mazy  forest-house 
Of  squirrels,  foxes  shy,  and  antler'd  deer, 
And    birds   from   coverts    innermost   and 

drear  470 

Warbling   for   very    joy   mellifinous    sor* 

row  *— 
To  me  new-born  delighta  I 

*  Now  let  me  borroir,  1 
For  momenta  few,  a  temperament  as  ateFQ 
As  Pluto *s  sceptre,  that  my  words  not  burn 


I 
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Tliese  uttering  lips,  while  I  in  eslm  speech 

tell 
How  specious  heaven  was  changed  to  real 

helL 

*  One  mora  she   left   me  sleeping:  half 

awake 
I  sought  for  her  smooth  arms  and  lips,  to 

slake 
My  greedy   thirst   with  Eectaroos  camel- 
draughts; 
But  she  was  gone.     Whereat  the  harhed 

shafts  480 

Of  disappointment  stuck  in  me  so  sore. 
That  out  I  ran  and  searched  the  forest  o*er. 
Wandering  ahout  in  pine  and  cedar  gloom 
Damp  awe  assaiPd  me;  for  there  'gan  to 

hoom 
A  sound  of  moau,  ao  agony  of  sound, 
Sepulchral  from  the  distance  all  around. 
Then  came  a  couquering  earth- thunder,  and 

rumhled 
That  fierce  complain  to  silence:   while  I 

stumbled 
Down  a  precipitous  path,  as  if  impelFd. 
I    eame    to  a    dark    valley,  —  Groanings 

3  weird  490 

PoiBonous  about  my  ears,  and  louder  grew, 
I'he  nearer  I  approached  a  flame's  gaunt 

blue» 
That  glared  before  me  through  a  thorny 

brake. 
This  fire,  like  the  eye  of  gordian  snake, 
Bewitched   mc   towards;   and   I   soon  was 

near 
A  sight  too  fearful  for  the  feel  of  fear: 
In  thicket  hid  I  cursed  the  haggard  scene  — 
The  banquet  of  my  arms,  my  arboyr  queen, 
Seated  upon  an  up  torn  forest  root; 
And   all   around   her  shapes,   wizard   and 

brute,  soo 

Laughing,  and  wailing,  grovelling,  serpent- 

Showing  tooth,  tusk,  and  venom-bag,  and 

sting  I 
O  such  deformities  i  old  Charon's  self. 
Should  he  give  up  awhile  hia  penny  pelf. 
And  take  a  dream  'mong  rushes  Stygian, 


^ 


It  could  not  be  so  fantasied.     Fierce,  wan, 
And  tyrannixing  was  the  lady^s  look, 
As  over  them  a  gnarled  staff  she  shook. 
Ofttimes  upon  the  sadden  she  laugVd  ont^ 
And  from  a  basket  emptied  to  the  TX)ut    $10 
Clusters  of  grapes,  the  which  they  ravenM 

quick 
And  roar'd  for  more;  with  many  a  hungry 

lick 
About  their  shaggy  jaws.     Avenging,  slow, 
Anon  she  took  a  branch  of  mistletoe. 
And  emptied  on  ^t  a  black  dull-gurgling 

phial: 
Groan'd   one   and  all,  as  if  some  piercing 

trial 
Was  sharpening  for  their  pitiable  bones. 
She  lifted  up  the  charm:  appealing  groans 
From  their  poor  breasts  went  sueiug  to  her 

ear 
In  vain;  remorseleis  u  an  infant's  bier  520 
She  whisk 'd  against  their  eyes   the  sooty 

oil. 
Whereat  was  heard  a  noise  of  paiufu!  toil. 
Increasing  gradual  to  a  tempest  rage, 
Shrieks,  yells,  and  groans  of  torture-pil- 
grimage; 
Until  their  grieved  bodies  *gaii  to  bloat 
And   puff  from   the   tairs   end   to  stifled 

throat: 
Then  was  appalling  silence:  then  a  sight 
More  wildering  than  all   that    hoarse  af- 
fright; 
For  the    whole  herd,  as   by   a   whirlwind 

writhen, 
Went  through  the  dismal  air  like  one  huge 

Python  530 

Antagonizing  Boreas,  —  and  so  vnnisb'd. 
Yet  there  was  not  a  breath  of  wind:  she 

banish 'd 
These  phantoms  with  a  nod.    Lo  !  from  the 

dark 
Came   waggish    fanng,   and   nymphs,   and 

satyrs  stark, 
With  dancing  and  loud  revelry,  —  and  went 
Swifter  than  centaurs  after  rapine  bent*  — 
Sighing  an  elephant  ap|>car'd  and  bow'd 
Before  the  fierce  witch,  speaking  thus  aloud 
In  human  accent:  **  Potent  goddeas  !  chief 
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Of  pains  resuitleas  t  make  my  beiug  brief, 
Or  let  me  from  tbk  heavy  prison  fly:       541 
Or  give  me  to  the  air^  or  let  me  die  I 
I  sue  not  for  my  happy  crown  agaiu; 
I  sue  not  for  my  phalanx  on  the  plain; 
I  sue  not  for  my  lone,  my  widowM  wife: 
I  sue  not  for  my  ruddy  drops  of  life, 
My  children  fair,  my  lovely  girla  and  boys  ! 
1  will  forget  them ;  I  will  pass  these  joys; 
Ask  nought  so  heavenward^  so   too — too 

high: 
Only  I  pray^  as  fairest  boon,  to  die,         550 
Or  be  delivet'd  from  this  cumbrous  flesh, 
From  this  gross,  detestable,  filthy  mesh, 
And  merely  given  to  the  cold  bleak  air. 
Have   mercy,   Goddess !     Circe,   feel    my 

prayer  !  '* 

*  That  curst  magician^s  name  fell  icy  numb 
Upon   my   wild    conjecturing!    truth  had 

come 
aked  and  sabre-like  against  my  heart, 
saw  a  fury  whetting  a  death^dart; 
And    my   slain    spirit,   overwrought   with 

fright, 
Fainted  away  in  that  dark  lair  of  night*  560 
Think,  my  deliverer,  how  desolate 
My  waking  must  have  been  1  disgust,  and 

hate, 
And  terrors  manifold  divided  me 
A  spoil  amongst  them.     I  prepared  to  fZee 
Into  the  dungeon  core  of  that  wild  wood: 
1  fled  three  days  —  when  lo  1  before  me 

stood 
Glaring  the  angry  witch.     O  Dis,  even  now, 
A  clammy  dew  is  beading  on  my  brow, 
At  mere  remembering  her  pale  laugh,  and 

curse. 
*'  Ha  1  ha  I    Sir  Dainty  t  there  must  be  a 

nurse  570 

ade  of  rose-leaves  and  thistle-down,  ex- 
press. 
To  cradle  thee  my  sweet,  and  lull  thee: 

I  am  too  flinty 'hard  for  thy  nice  touch : 
J  tenderest  squeeze  is  but  a  giant's  clutch, 
fairy-thing,  it  shall  have  lullabies 
Unbeard  of  yet;  and  it  shall  still  its  cries 


Upon  some  breast  more  lily-feminine. 

Oh,  no  —  it  shall  not  pine,  and  pine,  and 

pine 
More   than   one   pretty ^   trifling  thousand 

years; 
And  then  *i  were   pity,    but  fate^s   gentle 

shears  580 

Cut  short  its  immortality.     Sea-flirt  ! 
Young  dove  of  the  waters  I  truly  1  '11  not 

hurt 
One  hair  of  thine:  see  how  I  weep  and  sigh, 
That  our  heart-broken  parting  is  so  nigh. 
And  must  we  part  ?     Ah,  yes,  it  must  be  so. 
Yet  ere  thou  leavest  me  in  utter  woe, 
Let  me  sob  over  thee  my  last  adieus, 
And  speak  u  blessing;  Mark  me  !  thouhfkst 

thews 
Immortal,  for  thou  iirt  of  heavenly  race: 
But  such  a  love  is  mine,  that  here  I  chase 
Eternally  away  from  thee  all  bloom         591 
Of  youth,  and  destine  thee  towards  a  tomb. 
Hence  shalt  thou   quickly  to  the  watery 

vast; 
Aud  there,  ere  many  days  be  overpast. 
Disabled  age  shall   seize   thee;  and  even 

then 
Thou  sbalt  not  go  the  way  of  aged  men; 
But  live  and  wither,  cripple  and  still  breathe 
Ten  hundred  years:  which  gone,  I  then  be- 

qucMh 
Thy  fragile  hones  to  unknown  bnriaL 
Adieu,  sweet  love,  adieu  !  *'  ^  As  shot  stars 

fall,  60a 

She   fled  ere    1   could  groan    for   mercy. 

Stung 
And  poisoned  wa»  my  spirit:  despair  sung 
A  war-song  of  defiance  'gainst  all  hell. 
A  hand  wna  at  my  shoulder  to  compel 
My  sullen  steps ;  another  Tore  my  eyes 
Moved   on  with    pointed   finger.      In   this 

guise 
Kn forced,  at  the  last  by  ocean's  foam 
I  found  me;  by  my  fresh,  my  native  home. 
Its  tempering  coolness^  to  my  life  akin. 
Came  salutary  as  I  watled  in;  6to 

And,  with  a  blind  voluptuous  rage,  I  gave 
Battle   to   the    swollen    billow-ridge,   aud 

drave 
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Of  mitigmtioii,  or  redeeming  babUe 

Of  ookMir'd  pkuiluj:  for  I  femr  'twould 

trodUe 
IV  ^n^  te  kMi  of  reene:  and  next  tell 
Howa  rteteragcknaee  cnnedown  to  quell 
O^Ufoftkt^ 


i<iMAiU>  witlier'd,  sapless,  feeble,  cramp'd, 
tuidlnnie. 

« Now  let  me  pass  a  eroel,  cmel  space, 
WilfeMMit  one  hope,  without  one  funtest 

640 


Had  be«a  rceasKd  in  sfake  of  hindering 
force —  650 

So  Taaish'd:  and  not  long,  b^oie  arose 
I>ark  clouds,  and  mattering  of  ^ 


Mv^w  fvv^^h  l^ifww  WU|  whUa  there  yet 
tUW  «^Vvvv\^^^i  mx  fwm  my  Vonea  all 


WiV^  av>   V^W«A  >hW  v^  l«ttt     WyW  'Onaday, 

l¥v^  ¥^\  ¥Mi^  SittBifr  nfon  a  lock  ahoto  the  spray, 

^V>i)V^  w^t^  Ihini  <»l)kM«w«*^  <iKiiUlMl^y^iL  i  I  »v  grow  up  froM  the  hotiaoa's  brink 

li^ut^  ^  ^AJ«%^  ^hiM^'ti  lii^k^^  ^>  hMeJ  I  hud;     {  A  giiUnnt  Teasel:  soon  she  secm'd  to  sink 
^  W«A\1      \%«^^>Ulik!     Cu«i»d>  iNURMd  '  Away  frofli  OM  again*  as  ^ho«gh  her  eoorse 

V^yuHuxv  ^AU»lHh«biifciM>it»rheiinlvf  sMrey? 
VS^uhi  iw^  (\\  htywhort  ^nagnann^  ho  co»- 

kkiW  bhiHi  muAfc  liip  thia  WiMhir  inooceat 
^^uM  I.  K>\^  h«>r?  — CoW»  O  cold  ia- 

\i^V4v>  h«H  iiui:  hiuha»  and  like  a  common 

^1i«^  >vs4  jk««>U  wok  her  hair.     I>ead  as  she 

li  vlui*^  i4h»>ut  h«>r  waiat,  nor  ceased  to  pass 
lrW4  Aa^    au  arrow   through    unfathom'd 

Income 
tutil  th<^r^  «hone  a  fabric  crystalline, 
Kihh\i  and  ialaai  with  eond,  pebble,  and 

pearl 
Uvadui»g  I  darted;  at  one  eager  swirl    630 
\i4U«k  a  it*  bright  portal,  enter'd,  and  be- 

hv4a! 
^'li'  w«Mk  va»t»  and  desolate,  and  icy-cold; 
A^  aU  around  —    But  wherefore  this  to 

Ihee 
MiiW  i«  f»v  minutes  more  thyself  shalt 

j*ee? — 
t  h^  ^oor  Scylla  in  a  uiche  and  fled. 
Nli^   |^vor*d    parchings    up,    my  scathing 

dread 
He«  patey  half  way:  soon  these  limbs  be- 


Ohi  .Solus  would  stifle  his  mad  spfaen. 

Bat  eoold  not;  therefore,  all  the  hiOowa 
green 

Toss'd  np  the  sflTer  spume  against  the 
clouds. 

The  tempest  came:  I  saw  that  Trail's 
shrouds 

In  perilous  bustle;  while  upon  the  de^ 

Stood  trembling  creatures.  I  beheld  the 
wreck; 

The  final  gulfing;  the  poor  struggling  souls; 

I  heard  their  cries  amid  loud  thunder- 
rolls.  660 

0  they  had  all  been  saTed  but  erased  eld 
AnnuU'd  my  Tigorous  crarings;  and  thus 

quelled 
And  curb'd,  think  on 't,  O  r^atmian  I  did  I 

rit 
Writhing  with  pity,  and  a  cursing  fit 
Against  that  hell-bom  Circe.    The  crew 

had  gone. 
By  one  and  one,  to  pale  obliyion; 
And  I  was  gazing  on  the  surges  prone. 
With  many  a  scalding  tear,  and  many  a 

groan. 
When  at  my  feet  emerged  an  old  man's 

band. 
Grasping  this  scroll,  and  this  same  slender 

wand.  670 

1  knelt  with  pain  —  reach'd  out  my  hand 

*— hadgrasp'd 


Tbeee  treasures  —  toucb'd  the  knuckles  ^» 

they  iiDclaap*d  — 
I  caught  a  ^gar:  but  the  downward  weight 
O'erpower'd   me  —  it   sank.        Then   'gan 

abate 
The  storm,  and  through  chill  aguish  gloom 

outburst 
The  comfuriable  sun,     I  was  athirst 
To  search  the  book,  and  in  the  warming 

air 
Parted  its  dripping  leaves  with  eager  care. 
Strange  matters  did  it  treat  of,  aud  drew 

on 
Mj  80ul   page   after  pagc^   till  well  nigh 

won  (Aa 

Into  forgetfulnesa;  when,  stupefied, 
I  read  these  words ,  and  read  again,  and 

tried 
My  eyes  against  the  heaveus,  and   read 

again. 
O  what  a  load  of  misery  and  pain 
Each  Atlas-line  bore  off  !  —  a  shine  of  hope 
Came   gold   around   me,   eheeriiig   me   to 

cope 
Strenuous  with  hellish  tyranny.     Attend  ! 
For  thou  hast  brought  their  promise  to  an 

end.' 

In  tht  wide  sea  there  lives  a  forlorn  wretch  t 
Doomed  with  enfeebled  carcase  to  outstretch  690 
His  loath* d  existence  through  ten  centuries , 
And  then  to  die  alone.     Who  can  demise 
A  total  opposition  f     No  one.     So 
One  million  times  ocean  must  ebb  andjlowt 
And  he  oppressed.     Yet  he  skaU  not  die. 
These  things  accompluih^d  :  ^  If  he  utletly 
Scans  all  the  depths  of  magic^  and  expounds 
The  meanings  of  all  motions^  shapes,  and 

sounds  ; 
If  he  explores  all  forms  and  substances 
Straight  homeward  to  their  syrr^ot-essences  ; 
Re  shall  not  die.     Moreover^  and  in  chief  70 1 
He  must  pursue  this  task  of  Joy  and  grief 
Most  piously  ;  —  all  lovers  tempest-^ost^ 
And  in  the  savage  overwhelming  lost, 
He  shall  deposit  side  by  side,  until 
Time*s  creeping  shall  the  dreary  space  fulfil: 
Which  done^  and  all  these  labours  ripened. 


A  youth ,  by  heavenly  power  loved  and  led^ 
Shall  stand  be/ore  him  ;  whom  he  shall  direct 
Horn  to  consummnfe  all.     The  youth  elect  7 10 
Must    do    the    thing f   or    both   will  be   de^ 
siroy^d.  —  j 

*  Then,'  cried  the  young  Endymion,  over- 

*  We  are  twin  brothers  in  this  destiny  I 
Say,  I  entreat  thee,  what  achievement  bigli 
Is,  in  this  restless  world,  for  me  reserved 
What  I  if  from  thee  my  wandering  feet 

had  swerved, 
Had   we   both  perish' d  ?  '  — -  *  Look  I '   tl 
sage  replied, 

*  Dost  thou  not  mark  a  gleaming  tbroug] 

the  tide, 
Of  divers  brilliances  ?  *t  is  the  edifice 
I  told  thee  of,  where  lovely  Seylla  lies;  710 
And  where  I  have  enshrined  piously 
All  lovers,  whom  fell  storms  have  doom'd 

to  die 
Throughout  my  bondage/     Thus  discours- 
ing, on 
They  went  till  unobscured    the    porches 

shone ; 
Which  hurryingly  they  gained,  and  entered 

straight. 
Sure  never  since  king  Neptune   held   his 

state 
Was    seen  such   wonder    underneath   the 

stars. 
Turn  to  some  level  plain  where  haughty 

Mars 
Has  legion*d  all  his  battle;  and  behold 
How   every  soldier,  with   &rm   lout,  doth 

hold  730 

His  even  breasts  sec,  many  steeled  squares, 
And   rigid   ranks   of   iron  —  whence   who 

dares 
One  step  ?     Imagine  further,  line  by  line. 
These  warrior  thousands  on  the  field  su* 

pine : — 
So  in  that  crystal  place,  in  silent  rows. 
Poor  lovers  lay  at    rest  from    joys  and 

woes.  — 
The  stranger  from  the  mountains,  breath- 
less, traced 
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SiuA    tJMMiamDdB  of  shut    eyes    in    order 

placed; 
Sttdi  luages  of  white  feet,  and  patient  lips 
All  Tttddy,  —  for  here   death   oo   blossom 

nips*  74<^ 

Ue  ]iiark*d  their  brows  and  foreheadH;  saw 
their  hair 

Put  sleekly  on  one  side  with  tii<?e8t  care^ 

Ajid  each  one^s  gentle  M-rists,  with  rever- 
ence, 

Ptel  eross-wise  to  its  heart. 

*  Let  ua  commence/ 
Whisper'd  the  guide,  stuttering  with  joj, 

*  even  now*^ 
He  spake,  and,  trembling   like   an  aspen* 

bough. 
Began  to  tear  his  scroll  in  pieces  small, 
Uttering  the   while  some   mumblings   fa- 

neral. 
lie  tore  it  into  pieces  SDialt  as  snow 
That  drifts  unfoatber'd  when  bleak  north- 
erns blow;  75© 
And  having  done  it,  took   his  dark  blue 

cloak 
And  bound  it  round  Endymioti:  then  struck 
His    wand    against    the   empty   air   times 

nine.  — 
•  What  more  there  is  to  do,  young  man,  is 

thine: 
But  first  a  little  patience;  first  undo 
This  tangled  thread,  and  wind  it  to  a  clue. 
Ahi  gentle  1  't  is  as  weak  as  spkier's  skein; 
And  should st  thou  break  it  —  What,  is  it 

done  SCI  clean  ? 
A  power  overshadows  thee  f     Oh,  brave  1 
The  spite  of  hell  is  tiimhling  to  its  grave* 
Here  is  a  shell;  't  is  pearly  blank  to  me,   761 
Kor  inarkM  with  any  sign  or  charactery  — 
Canst  thou  read  aught  ?     O  read  for  pity's 

sake  \ 
Olympus  I    we   are  sale  !      Now,   Carian, 

break 
This  wand  against  yon  lyre  on  the  pedes- 
tal.' 

'was  done:  and  straight  with  sudden 
swell  and  fall 


Sweet  music  breathed  her  soul  away,  and 

sigh'd 
A  lullaby  to  silence.  —  *  Youth  f  now  strew 
These  minced  leaves  on  me,  and  passing 

through 
Those    files    of    dead,   scatter    the    same 
around,  770 

And  thou  wilt  see  the  issue.*  —  *Mid  the 

sound 
Of  flutes  and  viols,  ravishing  liis  heart, 
EndymioQ  from  Gkucus  stood  apart ^ 
And  scattered  in  his  face  some  fragments 

yght. 
How  lightning-swift  the  change  !  a  youth- 
ful wight 
Smiling  beneath  a  coral  diadem» 
Out-5parklLDg  sndden  like  an  upturu'd  gem, 
Appear*d,   and,   stepping    to   a  beauteous 

corse, 
Kneeled  down  beside  it,  and  with  tenderest 

force 
Fress'd   its  cold    hand,   and    wept,  —  and 
Scylla  sighed  !  780 

Endymion,  with  quick  hand,  the  charm  ap- 
plied— 
The  nymph  arose :  be  left  them  to  their  joy, 
And  onward  went  upon  his  high  employ, 
Showering   those   powerful    fragments   on 

the  dead. 
And,  as  he  pass'd,  each  lifted  up  its  head. 
As  doth  a  flower  at  Apullo's  tuu(;h. 
Death  felt  it   to  his  inwards:   'twas  too 

inneh; 
Death  fell  a-weeping  in  bis  charnel-bmise. 
The  Latmian  persevered  along,  and  thus 
All  were  reanimated.     There  arose  790 

A  noise  of  harmony,  pulses  and  throes 
Of  gladness  in  the  air  —  while  many,  who 
Had  died  in  mutual  arms  devout  and  true. 
Sprang  in  each  other  madly;  and  the  rest 
Felt  a  high  certainty  of  being  blest. 
They  gazed   upon    Endymion*      Enchant- 
ment 
Grew  drunken,  and  would  have  its  head 

and  bent, 
Delicious  symphonies,  like  airy  flowers. 
Budded,  and  swell'd,  and,  fn11-b]own»  shed 
full  showers 
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Of   light,   soft,   utiseea   leaves   of  souiidB 

divine-  Soo 

The  two  deliverers  tasted  a  pure  wine 
Of  happiness,  from  fairy  press  oozed  out. 
Speechless  they  eyed  each  other,  and  about 
The  fair  assembly  wandered  to  and  fro, 
iDislmcted  with  the  richest  overflow 
rOf  joy  that  ever  pourM  from  heaven. 


•  *  Away  I  * 

Shouted  the  new  bom  god;   'Follow,  and 

pay 
Oar  piety  to  Neptuuus  Hupreme  I  *  *=-- 
Then   Seylla,  blushing   sweetly   from   her 

dream, 
They  led  on  first,  bent  to  her  meek  sur^ 

prise,  8io 

Through  portal  columus  of  a  giant  size 
Into  the  vaulted,  boundless  emerald. 
Joyous  all  followed,  as  the  leader  called, 
Down  marble  steps;  pouring  as  easily 
Ab    hour-glass    sand  —  and    fast,  as    you 

might  see 
wallows  obeying  tbe  south  summer 'a  call, 
Or  swans  upon  a  gentle  waterfall. 


Thus  went  that  beautiful  multitude,  nor 

far, 
£ie  from  among  some  rocks  of  glittering 

spar,  819 

Jast  within  keu,  tfaej  saw  descending  thick 
Another  multitude.     Whereat  more  quick 
Moved  either  host.     On  a  wide  sand  they 

met. 
And  of  those  numbers  every  eye  was  wet; 
For  each  their   old   love  found.     A   mui> 

roaring  ruse, 
Like   what   was   never   heard    in    ail   tbe 

throes 
Of  wind  and  waters:  *th  past  human  wit 
To  tell;  *t  b  dizziness  to  think  of  it. 

Thia   mighty   consummation   made,   the 
host 
Moved  on  for  many  a  league;  and  gain'd 
and  lost 

sea-marka;    vanward    swelling    in 
array,  ft|o 


And  from  the  rear  dimiuisbing  away, — 
Till  a  faint  dawn  surpriised  tliem.    Glaucus 

4!ried, 
'  Behold  t  behold,  the  palace  of  his  pride  ( 
God  Neptune's   palaces/     With  noise   in* 

creased, 
They  shouldered  on  towards  that  brigbtetH;^^ 

lug  east.  ^1 

At  every  ouward  step  proud  domes  arose 
In  prospect,  — diamond  gleams  and  golden.^— 

glows  ^H 

Of  amber  'gainst  their  faces  levelling.  ^^ 

Joyous,  and  many  as  the  leaves  in  spring. 
Still  onward;  still  the  splendour  gradual 

swell 'd.  840 

Rich  opal  domes  were  seen,  on  high  upheld 
By   jasper    pillars,  letting    through    their 

shafts 
A  blush  of  coral.    Copious  wonder-draughta 
Each  gazer  drank ;  and  deeper  drank  more 


For  what  poor  mortalB  frggment  up,  aa 

mere 
As  marble  was  there  lavish,  to  the  vast 
Of  one  fair  palace,  that  far,  far  surpassed, 
Even  for  common  bulk,  those  olden  three, 
Memphis,  and  Babylon,  and  Nineveh. 


As  large,  as  bright,  as  coloured   aa  the 

bow  S50 

Of  Iris,  when  unfading  it  doth  show 
Beyond  a  silvery  shower,  was  the  arcli 
Through  which  tbis  Papfaian  army  took  ii 

march, 
Into  the  outer  courts  of  Neptune's  state 
Whence   could   be   seen,  direct,  a   golden 

gate, 
To  which  tbe  leaders   sped;   but  not  half 

raugbt 
Ere  it  burst  open  swift  as  fairy  thought, 
And   made    those    dazzled    thousands   veil 

tbeir  eynB 
Like  callow  eagles  at  the  Erst  sunrise* 
Soon  with  an  eagle  nativeness  their  gaze   Sfta' 
Ripe  from  hue-golden  swoons  took  all  the 

blaze, 
And  then,  behold  I  large  Neptune  on  hl« 

throne 


I 
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01  emerald  deep:  jet  not  exalt  aione; 
At  biB  right  baud  stood  wtoged  Love, and  on 
His  left  Bat  sroiliug  Beauty *8  paragon. 

Far  aa  tlie  mariner  on  higliest  inaat 
Can  see  all  round  upon  tbe  calmed  vast, 
So  wide  was  Neptune's  ball:  and  as  tbe  blue 
Duth  vault  the  waters,  so  tbe  waters  drew 
Their  domiugeurtatnSf  bigh^  mngnificeut,  Hjo 
Awed  from  the  throne  aloof;  —  and  when 

storm  rent 
Disclosed  the  tbunder-gloominga  in  Jove's 

air; 
But  Boothed  as  now,  flaab'd  sudden  every- 
where, 
r  KoiaeleHS,  sub-marine  cloudlets,  glittering 
'  Death  to  a  human  cyei  lor  there  did  spring 
From  natural  west,  and  east,  and  south,  and 

north, 
A  light  as  of  four  sunsets,  blazing  forth 
A  gold-green  a^euith  *bove  the  Sea-God's 

head. 
Of  lucid  depth  the  floor,  and  far  outspread 
As    breezelesa    lake,    on  which    tbe    slim 

canoe  sso 

Of  feather^  Indian  darts  about,  as  through 
Tbe  deOcatest  air:  air  verily, 
But  for  the  portraiture  of  clouds  and  sky: 
This  palaoe  floor  breath-air,  —  but  for  tbe 

amaze 
Of  deep-seen  wonders   motionless,  —  and 

hlaze 
Of  the  dome  pomp,  reflected  in  extremes, 
Globing  a  golden  sphere. 

They  stood  in  dreams 
Till  Triton  blew  his  born.  The  palace  tang; 
The   Nereids  danced;    the  Sirens    faintly 

And  the  great  Sea-Eing  bow'd  bis  dripping 

head.  s*^ 

Then  Love  took  wing,  and  from  bis  pinions 

shed 
On  all  the  multitude  a  nectarous  dew. 
The  ooze»bom  Goddess  beckoned  and  drew 
Fair  Scytla  and  her  guides  to  conference; 
And  when  they  reached  the  throned  emi- 


Sbe  kissM  the  sea^nymph's  cheeky  —  wba 

sat  ber  down 
A- toying  with  the  doves.    Then,  —  *  Mighty 

crown 
And  sceptre  of    this    kingdom  I '    Venas 

said, 
*  Thy  vows  were  on  a  time  to  Nais  paid: 
Behold  V  —  Two  copious  tear-drops  instant 

fell  9QO 

From  the  God's  large  eyes;  bo  smiled  d^^ 

lectahle, 
And  over  Glaucus  held  his  blessing  bands. 
*Endymion  I      Ah  I  still  wandering  in 

bands 
Of  love  ?     Now  this  is  cruel.      Since   ttv 

hour 
I  met  thee  in  earth^s  bosom,  all  my  power 
Have  I  put  forth  to  serve  tbec.     What,  not 

yet 
Escaped  from  dull  mortality*s  harsh  net  ? 
A  little  patience,  youth  !  't  will  not  be  long^ 
Or  1  am  skilless  quite:  an  idle  tongue, 
A  hu^id  eye,  and  steps  luxurious. 
Where    these   are   new   and    strange, 

ominous. 
Aye,  I   have   seen  these   signs  in  one  of 

heaven, 
When  others  were  all  blind;  and  were 

given 
To  utter  secrets,  haply  I  might  say 
Some  pleiisaut  words:  —  but  Love  will  ha^ 

his  duy. 

So  wait  awbile  expectant,     Pr'ythee  soon, 
Even  in  tlie  passing  of  thine  honey-raoon. 
Visit  thou  my  Cytherea:  thou  wilt  find 
Cupid  well-natured,  ray  Adonis  kind; 
And  pray  persuade  with  thee  —    Ab,  I  ba 

done, 

All  blisses  be  upon  thee,  ray  sweet  son  I  *  ^- 
Thus  the  fair  goddess:  while  EndymioD 
Knelt  to  receive  those  accents  halcyon. 

Meantime  a  glorious  revelry  began 
Before  the  Water-Monarch.     Nectar  ran 
In   courteous    fountains   to  all   caps   oai*i 

peach *d; 
And  plunder'd  vines,  teeming  exhaustle 

pleached 


New  growth  about  each  shell  and  pendent 

The  which,  in  disentaiigUng  for  their  fire, 
Pull*d  down  fresh  foliage  and  coverture   930 
For  dainty  tojing.     Cupid,  empire-sure, 
FlutterM  and  laughed,  and  oft-times  through 

the  throng 
Made  a  delighted  way.     Then  dance,  and 

song, 
And  garlanding,  grew  wild;  and  pleaaure 

reign*d. 
In  harmless  tendril  they  each  other  chained, 
And  fl trove  who  should  be  smotherM  deeii^ 

est  in 
Fresh  crush  of  leaves. 

O  't  ia  a  Tery  sin 

For  one  so  weak  to  venture  his  poor  verse 
In  such  a  place  as  this.     O  do  not  curse,   939 
High  Muses  I  let  him  hurry  to  the  ending. 

All  suddenly  were  silent    A  soft  blend- 
ing 
Of  dulcet  instrumenta  came  charmingly; 
And  then  a  hymn. 

*  King  of  the  stormy  sea  I 
Brother  of  Jove,  and  co-inheritor 
Of  elements  \     Eternally  before 
Thee  the  waves  awful  bow.     Fast,  stubborn 

rock, 
At  thy  fearM  trident  shrinking,  doth  unlock 
It^  deep  foundations,  hissing  into  foam, 
AH  mountain-rivers,  lost  in  the  wide  home 
Of  thy  capacious  bosom,  ever  Oow.  950 

Thou  frownest,  and  old  /Eolus  thy  foe 
Skulks  to  his  cavern,  'mid  the  gruff  com- 
plaint 
Of  ail  his  rebel  tempests.      Dark  clouds 

faint 
When,  from  thy  diadem,  a  silver  gleam 
Slants   over  blue   dominion.      Thy   bright 

team 
Gulfs  in  the  morning  light,  and  scuds  along 
To  bring  thee  nearer  to  that  golden  song 
Apollo  singeth,  while  his  chariot 
Waits  at  the  doors  of  heaven.     Thou  art 
not 


For  scenes  like  this:  an  empire  stem  bast 
thou;  960 

And  it  hath  furrowed  that  large  front:  yet 
now, 

As  newly  come  of  heaven,  dost  thou  sit 

To  blend  and  iuterknit 

Subdued  majesty  with  this  glad  time. 

O  shell-borne  King  sublime  1 

We  lay  our  hearts  before  thee  evermore  - 

We  sing,  and  we  adore  I 


ye    soothing 

O  vain,  O 
970 


'  Breathe  softly,  flutes ; 
Be  tender  of  your   strings, 

lutes; 
Nor  be  the   trumpet   heard  1 

vain; 
Not  flowers  budding  in  an  April  rain, 
Nor  breath  of  sleeping  dove,  nor  river's 

flow,  — 
NO|  nor  the  ^£k»lian  twang  of  Love's  own 

bow, 
Can  mingle  music  fit  for  the  soft 
Of  goddess  Cytherea  ! 
Yet  deign,  white  Queen  of  Beauty,  thy  fair 

eyes 
On  our  soul's  saeriflce* 


*  Bright- winged  Child  I 

Who  has   another  care    when    thou   hasi' 
smiled  ? 

Unfortunates  on  earth,  we  see  at  last      980 

All  death-shadows,  and  glooms  that  over- 
cast d 

Our  spirits,  faun'd  away  by  thy  light  pla*1 
ions. 

0  sweetest  essence  t  sweetest  of  all  min^ 
ions  1 

God  of  warm  pulses,  and  dishevelFd  liair, 

And  piuiting  bosoms  bare  J 

Dear  unseen  light  in  darkness  J  eelipser 

Of  light  in  light !  delicious  poisoner  ! 

Thy  venom- d  goblet  will  we  quaff  until 

We  mi  —  we  fill  I  98, 

And  by  thy  Mother's  lips ' 


1 


I 


Was  heard  no  more 
For  clamour,  when  the  golden  palace  door 
Opened  again,  and  from  without,  in  shone 
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A  new  magnificence.     On  oozy  throne 
Smootli'moving  came  Occanus  the  old, 
r  To  taice  a  latest  gMrupse  nt  hb)  i^Ueepfold, 
Before  he  went  into  his  quit't  eave 
To  muse  for  ever —     Then  a  lucid  wave, 
Scooped  from  its  tremhiiug  sisters  of  mid- 
sea, 
Afloat,  and  pillowing  up  the  majesty 
Of  Borist  and  the  iEgean  seer^  her  spouse  — 
Next,  on  a  dolphin,  clad  in  hinrel  boLigrhA;^ 
Tliehan  Amphion  lejtning  on  hi.s  lute:      jcx-i 
His  lingera  went  across  it  —  All  were  mute 
To  gaze  on  Amphitrite,  queen  of  pearls, 
And  Thetis  pearly  too.  — 

The  palace  whirls 
Around  giddy  Endymion;  seeing  he 
Was  there  far  strayed  from  mortality. 
He  conid  not   bciir  it  —  shut   his   eyes   in 

vain ; 
Iraagination  gave  a  dizzier  pain, 

*  O  I  shall  die  !  sweet  Venus,  be  my  stay  I 
Where    is    my    lovely    mistress  ?     Well- 
away  I  [Qlt 

I   die  —  I    hear    her    voice  —  I    feel   my 

wiiig  — ' 
At   Neptune's   feet    lie    sauk,     A  sudden 

ring 
Of  Nereids  were  about  him,  in  kind  strife 
To  usher  ba^ck  his  spirit  into  life: 
But  still  he  slept.     At  last  they  interwove 
Their  cradling  arms,  and  purposed  to  con- 
vey 
Towards  a  crystal  howcr  far  nway. 

Lo  I  while  slow  carried  tlj rough  the  pity- 
ing crowd, 

To  his  inward  senses  these  words  spake 
alond ;  icno 

Written  in  starlight  on  the  (Lirk  above: 

*  Dearest  Endpnionl  mtf  entire  love! 

How   have   I   dwek   in  fear   of  fate  ,    U  is 

done  — 
Immortal  Hits  far  me  too  hast  thou  won. 
Arise   then  t  for    the    hen  -  dove    shall    not 

hatch 
Her  ready  eggs^  before  I  li  kissing  snatch 
Thee  into  endless  heaven.     Awake!  atmkef 


The  youth  at  once  arose:  a  placid  lake 
Came  quiet  to  his  eyes;  and  forest  green, 
Cooler  than  all  the  wonders  he  had  seen, 
Luird  with  its  simple  song  his  fluttering 
breast.  toi  t 

How  happy  once  again  in  grmssy  nest  I 
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Mcr8E  of  my  native  laud  I  loftiest  Muse  1 
0   first-born   on   the   mountains  1    by    th© 

hues 
Of  heaven  on  tlie  spiritual  air  begot: 
Long  didst  thou  sit  alone  in  northern  gr6t,_ 
While  yet  our  England  was  a  wolfish  den; 
Before  our  forests  heard  the  talk  of  men; 
Before  the  first  of  Druids  was  a  child;  — 
Long  didst  thou  sit  amid  our  regions  wild. 
Rapt  in  a  deep  prophetic  solitude- 
There   came   an   eastern  voice   of  solenm 

mood:—'  to 

Yet  wast  thou  patient.     Then  sang  forth 

the  Nine, 
Apollo's  garland: — ^yet  didst  thou  divine 
Such  home-bred  glory,  tluit  they  cried  in 

yain, 
*  Come  hither,  Sister  of  the  Lsland  ! '  Platii 
Spake  fair   Ansonia;   and  once   more  she 

spake 
A  higher  summons: — still  didst  thou  be- 
take 
Thee  to  thy  native  hopes.     O   thou  hast 

won 
A   full    accomplishment  f      The    thing   i« 

done, 
Which  imdone,  these  onr  latter  days  had 

risen 
On  barren  souls.   Great  Muse,  thou  know'st 

what  prison  so 

Of  flesh  and  hone,  eurhs,  and  confines,  and 

frets 
Our  spirits*  wings:  despondency  besets 
Our  pillows;  and  the  fresh  to-morrow  mom 
Seems  to  give  forth  its  light  in  very  aooni 
Of  our  dullf  uuinspiredf  snail-paced  lives. 
Long  have    I   said,   how    happy   he    who 

shrives 
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To   tbee  !     But   then    I   tbought  on  poels 

gone, 
And  could  uot  pray :  —  nor  can  I  now  —  so 

on 
1  moTB  to  the  end  in  lowlinesB  of  heart.  — 

*  Ah»  woe  ia  me  J  that  I  Bbould  fondly 

part  30 

From  mj  dear  native  land  I     Ah,  foolish 

maid ! 
Glad  was  the  hour,  when»  with  thee,  myri' 

ads  hade 
Adieu  to  Ganges  and  their  pleaaant  fields  ! 
To   one    so    friendless    the    clear    freshet 

yield 3 
A  hitter  cmjlncsa;  the  rip©  grape  is  sour: 
Yet  I   would  have,  great  gods  I  hut  one 

short  hour 
Of  native  air  — -  let  me  but  die  at  home.* 

Endymion  to  heaven *s  airy  dome 
Was  offering  up  a  heeatouih  of  vows. 
When  these  words  reached  him.     Where- 
upon he  hows  40 
Hia  head  through  thorny-green   entangle- 
ment 
Of  underwood,  and  to  the  sonnd  is  hent, 
Anxious  as  hind  towards  her  hidden  fawn, 

'  Is  no  one  near  to  hulp  mo  7     No  fiur 

dawn 
Of  life  from  charitable  voice  ?     No  «weet 

saying 
To  wt  my  dull  and  sadden'd  spirit  playing  ? 
No  hand  to  toy  with  mine  ?     No  lips  so 

Bweet 
That  I   may  worship  them  ?     No  eyelids 

meet 
To  twinkle  on  my  bosom  ?    No  one  dies 
Before  iiie^  till  from  these  enalaviog  eyes  50 
Redemption   sparkles  !  —  I    am    sad    and 

lost.' 

Tboo,Carian  lord,  hadst  better  ha^ebeen 

tOfit 

Into  a  whirlpool.     Vanish  into  air^ 
Warm  mountaineer  f  for   canst  thon  only 
bear 


A  woman^s  sigh  alone  and  in  distress  ? 
See  not  her  charms  I     Is  Phojhe  passion* 

less? 
Phtehe  ia  fairer  far  — O  gaze  no  more:  — 
Yet  if  thou  wilt  behold  all  beauty- s  store, 
Behold  her  panting  in  the  forest  grass  i 
Do  not  those  curls  of  glossy  jet  surpass    6a 
For  tenderness  the  arms  so  idly  lain 
Amongst  them  ?     Fcelest   uot   a  kindred 

pain  I 
To  see  such  lovely  eyes  in  swimming  search 
After  some  warm  delight,  that  seems   to 

perch 
Dovelike  in  the  dim  cell  lying  beyond 
Their  upper  lids  ?  — -  Hiat  I 

*  O  for  Hermes*  wnnd^ 

To  touch  this  flower  into  human  shape  I 
That  woodland  Hyaeinthus  could  escape 
From  his  green  prison j  and  here  kneeling 

down 
Call  m©  his  queen,  his  second  life's  fair 

crown  I  70 

Ah  me,  how  I  could  love  1  —  My  soul  doth 

melt 
For  the  unhappy  youth  —  Love  I     I  have 

felt 
80  faint  a  kindness^  such  a  meek  surrender 
To  what  my  own  full  thoughts  had  made 

too  tender, 
That  but  for  tears  my  life  had  fled  away  f 
Ye  deaf  and  senseless  minutes  of  the  day» 
And  tboM^  old  forest,  hold  ye  this  for  true, 
There  is  no  lightning,  no  authentic  dew 
But  in  the  eye  of  love:  there  *s  not  n  sound. 
Melodious  howsoever,  can  confound  80 

The  heavens  and  eartb  in  one  to  such  a 

death 
As  doth  the  voice  of  love:  there  's  not  :i 

breath 
Will  mingle  kindly  with  the  meadow  air, 
Till  it  has  panted  roimd,  and  stolen  a  share 
Of  passiou  from  the  heart  !  *  — 

Upon  a  bongh 

He  leant,  wretched.    He  surely  cannot  uow 
Thirst  for  another  love:  O  impious. 
That  he  can  even  dream  upon  it  thus  t  — 


n 
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ThoagLt  he,  'Why  am  I  not   as  are  the 

Of  Jove,  those  tears  have  given  roe  a  thirst 

dead, 

To  meet  obliviou.' — As  her  heart  would 

Siooe  to  a  woo  like  thi«  I  have  heen  led    gc 

burst 

Through  Ibe  dark  earth,  aod  through  the 

The  maiden  sobb*d  awhile,  and  then  re^;^— 

wondrous  sea  ? 

plied:                                                    M 
*  Why  must  snch  desolation  betide               ^^ 

Goddess!   I  love  thee  not  the  less:   from 

thee 

As  that  thou  speakest  of  ?     Are  not  these 

By  Juno's  smile  I  turn  not  —  no,  no»  no  — 

green  nooks 

While   the   great  waters   are  at  ebb    and 

Empty  of  all  misfortune  ?     Do  the  brooks 

tlow.— 

Utter    a    gorgou    voice  ?       Does   yonder 

I  have  a  triple  soul  !  0  fond  pretence  — 

thrush, 

For  botb»  for  both  my  love  is  so  immense, 

Schooling   its    half-fledged   little   ones    to 

I  feel  my  heart  is  cut  for  them  in  twain.* 

brush                                                    ijQ 

About  the  dewy  forest,  whisper  tales  ?  — 

And   so  be   groau'di  as  one  hy  beauty 

Speak  not  of  grief,  young  stranger,  or  cold 

slaiu« 

snails 

The  buly's  heart  beat  quick,  and  he  could 

Will  alime  the  rose  to-night     Though  if 

see 

thou  wilt, 

Her  gentle  bosom  heave  tuuiuUuoualy.    loo 

Methinks    'twould    he    a    guilt  —  a   veiy^_ 

guilt-                                                 ^ 

Not  to  companion  thee,  and  sigli  away        ^™ 

He  sprang  from  his   green  covert:   there 

she  lay^ 

Sweet  as  a  musk-rose  upon  new-made  hay; 

The    light— the    dusk— the    dark  — tUl 

With  all  her  limbs  ou  tremble,  and  her 

break  of  day  ! ' 

eyca 

*  Dear  lady,*  said  Endymion,  *  'tis  past: 

Shut  softly  up  alive.     To  speak  he  tries: 

I  love  thee  I  and  my  days  can  never  last. 

*  Fair  damsel,  pity  rae  !  forgive  that  I 

That  I  may  pass  in  patience  still  speak:            j 

Thus  violate  thy  bower*s  saoctity  I 

Let  me  have  music  dying,  and  I  seek       ^^tf 

O  pardon  rae,  for  I  am  full  of  grief  — 

No  more  delight  —  I  bid  adieu  to  alL         ^^ 

Grief  born  of  thee,  young  angel  I  fairest 

Didst  thou  not  after  other  climates  call, 

thief  J 

And  murmur   about  Indian   streams?'  — 

Who  stolen  hast  away  the  wings  where- 

Then she,                                                     i 

with 

Sitting  beneath  the  midmost  forest  tree,     ^j 

I  was  to  top  the  heavens.     Dear  maid,  sith 

For  pity  sang  this  roundelay ^B 

Thou  art  ray  executioner,  and  I  feel          m 

_^^^^ 

Loving  and  hatred,  misery  and  weal. 

*  0  Sorrow,                                          ^^H 

Will  in  a  few  short  hours  be  nothing  to  me, 

Why  dost  borrow                               ^^ 

And  all   my  story  that  much  passion  slew 

The  natural  hue  of  health,  from  vermeil     J 

me; 

lips  ?  ^                                       ^^m 

Do  smile  upon  the  evening  of  my  days; 

To  give  maiden  blushes                    ^H 

And,  for  my  tortured  brain  lM?gin8  to  craze, 

To  the  white  rose  bushes  ?              tj^^ 

Be  thou  my  nurse;  and  let  me  nnderstaud 

Or  is  't  thy  dewy  hand  the  daisy  tips  ?            J 

How  dying  I  shall  kiss  that  lily  hand,  — 

^H 

Dost  weep  for  me  ?     Then  should  I  be  con- 

*0 Sorrow,                                            ^M 

tent. 

Why  dust  borrow                                         | 

Scowl  on,  ye  fates  I  until  the  firmament    i»o 

The  lustrous  passion  from  a  falcon-eje  ?  — ^J 

Ontbkckens  Erebus,  and  the  full-cavern*d 

To  give  the  glowworm  light  ?          ^| 

earth 

Or,  on  a  moonless  night,                    ^W 

Crumbles  into  itself.     By  the  cloud-girth 

To  tinge,  on  siren  shores,  the  salt  sea-spry  ?     1 
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*  0  Sorrow, 
Why  dost  borrow 
Hie    iDcllow    ditties  from 
tongue  ?  — 
To  give  at  evening  pale 
Unto  the  nightingale, 
Thftt  thou    ID  ays  t   listen   the    cold 
among  ? 


moammg 
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•  0  Sorrow, 

Why  dost  borrow 
Heart*B  ligbtness  from  the  merriment  of 
May?  — 

A  lover  would  not  tread 

A  cowslip  on  the  head. 
Though  he  should  dance  froEo  eve  till  peep 
of  day  — ' 

Nor  any  drooping  flower  170 

Held  sacred  for  thy  bower. 
Wherever  he  may  sport  himielf  and  play. 

*  To  Sorrow, 
I  bade  good  morrow, 

And  thought  to  leave  her  far  away  behind; 

But  cheer ly,  cheerly. 

She  loves  me  dearly; 
Sfa«  is  80  constant  to  me,  and  so  kind: 

I  would  deceive  her. 

And  so  leave  her,  180 

Bat  ah  t  she  is  so  constant  and  so  kind« 

*  Beneath  \xij  palm*trees,  by  the  river  side, 
I  sat  a-weeping:  in  the  whole  world  wide 
There  was  no  one  to  ask  rae  why  I  wept, — 

And  io  I  kept 
Brimming  the  water-lily  cups  with  tears 

Cold  as  my  feara« 

I*  Beneath  my  palm-trees,  hy  the  river  side, 
\  sat  a-weeping:  what  enamoured  bride, 
^beiited  by  shadowy  wooer  from  the  clouds^ 
But  hides  and  shrouds  191 

Beneath  dark  palm-trees  by  a  river  side  ? 

•And  as  I  sat,  over  the  light  blue  hills 
rbcre  came  a  noise  of  revellers:  the  rills 
l&to  the  wideatrenm  came  of  purple  hue  — 
T  was  Bacchus  and  his  crew ! 


The    earnest   trumpet    spake,   and    silvee 

thrills 
From  kissing  cymbals  made  a  merry  din  — 

^T  wa^  Bacchus  and  his  kin  f 
Like  to  a  moving  vintage  down  they  came, 
Crown*d  with  green  leaves,  and  faces  all 

on  flame; 
All   madly  dancing   through  the  pleasant 

valley, 
To  scare  thee,  Melancholy  \ 
0  then,  O  then,  thou  wast  a  simple  iiame  1 
And  I  forgot  thee,  aa  the  berried  holly 
By  shepherds  is  forgotten,  when,  in  June, 
Tall   chestnuts   keep   av^y   the    sun    andj 

moon:  — 
I  rush'd  into  the  foUy  \ 

'  Within  his  car,  aloft,  young  Bacchos  stood, 
Trifling  bis  ivy^art.  In  dancing  mood,    no 

With  sidelong  laughing;  ■ 

And  little  rills  of  crimson  wine  imbrued      ' 
His    plump   white    arms,   and    shoulderSi 
enough  white 

For  Venus*  pearly  bite; 
And  near  him  rode  Silenns  on  his  ass, 
Pelted  with  flowers  as  he  on  did  pasd 

Tipsily  quaffing* 

*  Whence  cam©  ye,  merry  Damsels !  whence 

came  ye  1 
So  many,  and  so  many^  and  such  glee  ? 
Why  have  ye  left  yotir  bowers  desolate,  lao 

YouT  luteSj  and  gentler  fate  ?  — 
•*  We  follow  Bacchus !  Bacchus  on  the  wing, 

A  conquering  !  1 

Bacchus,  young  Bacchus  I  good  or  ill  he-l 

tide, 
We  dance  before  him  thorough  kingdoms . 

wide:  — 
Come  hither,  lady  fair,  and  joined  be 
To  our  wild  minstrelsy  I  " 

•  Whence  came  ye,  jolly  Satyrs  t  whence 

came  ye, 
So  many,  and  so  many,  and  snob  glee  ? 
Why  have  ye  left  your  forest  haunts,  why 

left 
Your  nuts  in  oak-tree  cleft  ?  — 


I 
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Let  me  not  think,  soft  Angel  1  shall  it  he 

so? 
Say,  beaut  if  nil  est »  shuH  I  navar  think  ? 

0  thou  couldst  foster  me  bejoud  the  briuk 
Of  r€Collection  I  uiake  my  watchful  eare 
Close  up  its  bloodshot  eyes,  nor  see  de- 
spair ! 

Do  gently  murder  half  my  soul,  and  I 
Shall  feel  the  other  half  so  utterly  !—     310 

1  'm  giddy  at  that  eheek  so  fair  and  smooth; 
O  lei  it  blush  so  ever  l  let  it  soothe 

My  madness  I  let  it  mantle  rosy-warm 
With  the  tinge  of   love,  panting   in  safe 

alarm.  — 
This  cannot  be  thy  band^  and  yet  it  is; 
And  thia  is  sure  thine  other  softling —  this 
Thine  own  fair  bosotn,  and  I  am  so  near  I 
Wilt  fall  asleep  ?     O  let  me  sip  that  tear  1 
And  whisper  one  sweet  word  that  I  may 

know 
Thia  is  thia  world  —  sweet  dewy  blossom  1  * 

Woe !  woe  to  that   Endtftnion  !     Where  is 

Etcd  these  wor<ls  went  echoing  dismally 
Throngh  the  wide  forest  —  a  most  fearful 

tone, 
Like  one  repenting  in  his  Latest  moan; 
And  while  it  died  away  a  «hade  pass'd  by. 
As  of  a  thnndercloud.     When  arrows  fly 
Tbtoagh   the    thick    branches,   poor   ring- 
dove b  sleek  forth 
Their  timid  necks  and  tremble;  bo  these 
both  3*8 

Leant  to  each  other  trembling,  and  sat  so 
Waiting  for  some  destruction  —  when  lo  i 
Foot- feathered  Mercury  appeared  sublime 
Beyond  the  tall  tree  topg;  and  in  less  time 
Than  shoots  the  slanted  hail-fltorm,  down 

he  dropt 
Towards  the  ground;  but  rested  not,  nor 

stopt 
One   moment   from    his   liome:    only   the 

sward 
Ue  with  his  wand  light  totiehM,  and  hea- 

Tenward 
Swifter  than   sight  was  gone  —  even   be- 
fore 


The  teeming  earth  a  sudden  witness  bore 
Of  his  swift  magic*     Diving  swans  appear 
Above    the    crystal    circlings    white    and 
clear;  340 

And  catch  the  cheated  eye  in  wild  surprise. 
How  they  can  dive  in   sight  and   rniseen 

rise  — 
So  from  the  turf  outs  prang  two  steeds  jet- 
black, 
Elach  with  large  dark  blue  wings  upon  bis 

back. 
The  youth  of  Caria  placed  the  lovely  dame 
On  oue>  and  felt  himself  in  spleen  to  tame 
The  other's   fierceness.     Tbrough   the 

they  flew, 
High  as  the  eagles*     Like   two   drops 

dew 
Ejchaled  to  Phcebus'  lips,  away  they  are 

goQ^i  349 

Far  from  the  earth  away  —  nnseen,  alone, 
Among  cool  clouds  and  winds,  hut  that  the 

free, 
The  buoyant  life  of  song  can  floating  be 
Above  their  heads,  and  follow  thetn  untired. 
Muse  of  my  native  land^  am  I  inspired  ? 
This  is  the  giddy  air,  and  I  must  spread 
Wide  pinions  to  keep  here;  nor  do  I  dread 
Ot   height,    or   depth,   or    width,   or   any 

chance 
Precipitous:  I  have  beneath  my  glance 
Those  towering  horses  and  their  mournful 

freight.  35,, 

Could  I  thus  sail,  and  see,  and  thus  await 
Fearless   for  power   of    t bought,   without 

thine  aid  ?  — 
There  is  a  sleepy  dusk,  an  odorous  shade 
From  some  approaching  wonder,  and  be- 
hold 
Those  winged  steeds,  with  snorting  nostrils 

bold 
Snuff  at   its  faint  extreme,  and  seem 

tire, 
Dying  to  embers  from  their  native  fire  ! 


1 
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There  curVd  a  purple  mist  around  them; 
soon, 
It  seem'd  as  when  around  the   pale  ne« 
moon 


Sad  Zepliyr  di^oopa  tlie  clouda  like  weeping 

willow: 
T  was  Sleep  slow  joumeying  with  head  on 

pillow  J70 

For  the  first  time,  since  lie  came  uigb  dead- 

boni 
From  the  old  womb  of  night,  his  cave  for- 
lorn 
Had  he   left  more   forlorn;   for   the  first 

time, 
He    felt    aloof    the    day    and    morning's 

prime  — 
Because  into  h'm  depth  Cimmeriaii 
There  came  a  dream,  showing  how  a  young 

man, 
Ere  a  lean   bat  oonld  pliunp  its  wintery 

skin, 
Wonld  at  liigh  Jove's  empyreal  footstool 

win 
An  immortality,  and  how  espouse 
Jove's  daughter,  and  be  reckon*d  of  his 

house.  380 

Now  was  he  slumbetiug  towards  heaven's 

gate. 
That  he  might  at  the  threshold  one  hour 

wait 
To  hear  the  marriage  mclodieB,  and  then 
Sink  downward  to  hia  dusky  cave  again. 
Hii;  litter  of  smooth  Bcmilucent  mist, 
Diversely  tinged  with  rose  and  amethyst, 
Fnzzled    those    eyes   that   for   the   centre 

sought; 
And   scarcely   for   one   moment   could  be 

caught 
HU  sluggish  form  repoaing  motionless. 
Those  two  on  winged  steeds,  with  all  the 

stress  390 

Of  vision  searched  for  him,  as  one  would 

look 
Athwart  the  sallows  of  a  river  nook 
To  catch  a  glance  at  silver-tliroated  eels,  — 
Or  from  old  Skiddaw's  top,  when  fog  con- 
ceals 
His  rugged  forehead  in  a  mantle  pale, 
With  an  eye-guess  towards  some  pleasant 

vale 
Descry  a  favourite  hamlet  faint  and  far. 


These  raven  horses,  though  they  foster'd 

are 
Of  earth's  splenetic  fire^  dully  drop 
Their  full-veiu'd  ears,  nostrils  blood  wide, 

and  atop;  400 

Upon  the  spiritless   mi^t   have   they  out- 
spread 
Their    ample     feathers,    are    in    slumber 

dead, — 
And  on  those  pinions,  level  in  mid  air, 
Endymion  sleepetli  and  the  lady  fair. 
Slowly  they  sail,  slowly  as  icy  isle 
Upon  a  calm  sea  drifting:  and  meanwhile 
The  mournful  wanderer  dreams.     Behold  I 

ho  walks 
On  heaven's  pavement;  brotherly  he  talks 
To  divine  powers:  from  his  hand  full  fain 
June's    proud    birds    are    pecking   pearly 

grain:  410 

He  tries  the  nerve  of  Pbcebus*  golden  bow. 
And  askcth  where  the  golden  apples  grow: 
Upon  his  arm  he  braces  Pallas'  shield, 
And  strives  in  vain  to  unsettle  and  wield 
A  Jovian  thunderbolt:  arch  Hebe  brings 
A  full-brimni'd  goblet,  dances  lightly,  sings 
And  tantalizes  long;  at  last  he  drinks, 
And  lost  in  pleasure,  at  her  feet  he  sinks, 
Touching  with  dazzled   lips    her  starlight 

hand. 
He  blows  a  bugle,  —  an  ethereal  band      4J0 
Are  visible  above:  the  Seasons  four,  — 
Green-kirtled  Spring,  flush  Summer,  golden 

store 
In  Autumn*8  sickle.  Winter  frosty  hoar. 
Join  dance  with  shadowy  Hours;  while  stiU 

the  blast, 
In  swells  unmitigated,  still  doth  last 
To  sway  their  floating  morrb.     *  Whoae  is 

this? 
Whose  bugle  ?'  he  inquires:  they  smile  — 

*  O  Dis  t 
Why  is  this  mortal  here  7     Dost  thou  not 

know 
Its    mistress*    lips  ?      Not  thou  ?  —  *T  i« 

Dian's:  lo  I  ^^ 

She  rises  crescented  I  *     He  looks,  't  is  sbe, 
His  very  goddess:  good-bye  earth, and  sea, 


U 


And  air,  and  ptiioB,  and  care,  and  su^eritig; 
Good'bje  to  all  bul  love  1    Then  doth  be 

spring 
Towards  her^  aud  awakes  —  and,  stfange, 

o^erheady 
Of  tbose  same  fragrant  exbalations  bred, 
Bebeld  awake  his  very  dream:  the  gods 
Stood   smiling;    merry    Hebe   kugbs   and 

nods; 
And  FhcBbe  beods  towards  him  crescented. 

0  state  perplexing  t     On  the  pinion  bed, 
Too  well  awake,  he  feels  the  paoting  side  440 
Of  his  deliotous  lady.     Be  who  died 

For  soaring  too  audaeious  in  tbe  stin. 
When  that  sarae  treacherous  wax  began  to 

run. 
Felt  not  more  tongue-tied  than  Endyraion* 
His  heart  leapt  up  as  to  its  rightful  throne^ 
'  To  that  fair '  shadowed  passion  pulsed  its 

way  — 

Ah,  what  perplexity  I     Ah,  well  a  day  I 
So  fond,  so  beauteous  was  bis  bed-fellow, 
He  could  not  help  but  Idas  her:   then  he 

grew 
Awhile  forgetful  of  all  beauty  save  450 

Young  Phcebe's^  golden-hair'd;  and  so  *gan 

craye 
Forgiveness:  yet  he  turned  once  more  to  look 
At  the   sweet   sleeper,  —  all   hia  soul  was 

shook,  — 
She  presa'^d  hiB  hand  in  slumber;  so  once 

more 
He  oould  not  help  but  kiss  her  and  adore. 
At  this  the  shadow  wept,  melting  away, 
Tbe  Latmian  started  up:  *  Bright  goddess, 

stay  I 
Search  mj  most  hidden  breast  I    By  truth's 

own  iotigue, 

1  have  DO  diedale  heart-  why  is  it  wrung  459 
To  desperation  ?     Is  tberc^  aougbt  for  me, 
Upon  the  bourne  of  bliss,  but  misery  ?  ' 

These  words  awoke  the  stranger  of  dark 

tresses  : 
Her  dawning  loT«-look  rapt   Endymion 

blesses 
With  *haviour  soft.     Sleep  yawn'd  from 

onderneath. 


'Thon   swan  of  Ganges,  let  us    no   mo: 

breathe 
This    murky  phantasm  I    thou    contented 

seem'st 
Pillow'd  in  lovely  idleness,  nor  dream'st 
What   horrors    may   discomfort   thee    and 

mo. 
Ah,  shouldst    thou    die    from   my    heart- 
treachery  !  —  4CK1 
Yet  did  she  merely  weep —  her  gentle  soul 
Hath  no  revenge  in  it:  as  It  is  whole 
In  tenderness,  would  I  were  whole  m  love  I 
Can  I  prize  thee,  fair  maid,  all  price  above, 
Even  when  I  feel  as  true  as  innoceuce  ? 
I   do,    I   do.  ^-  What  is   this   aoul   then  ? 

Whence 
Came  it  ?    It  does  not  seem  my  own,  and  1 
Have  no  self -pass  ion  or  identity. 
Some  fearful  end  must  be:   where,  where 

is  it? 
By  Nemesis,  I  see  my  spirit  flit 
Alone  about  the  dark  —  Forgive  me, 
Shall  we  away?'      He  roused  the  steedi] 

they  beat 

Their  wings  chivalrous  into  the  clear  air, 
Ijeaving  old  Sleep  within  his  vapoury  lair. 


wnere 

•1 

sweel^H 
steedi^H 


Tlje  good-night  blush  of  eve  was  waning 

slow, 
Aud  Vesper,  risen  star,  began  to  throe        | 
In  the  dusk  heavens  silvery,  when  they 
Thus  sprang  direct  towards  the  Galaxy. 
Nor  did  speed   binder  converse  soft  and 

strange  — 
Eternal  oaths  and  vows  they  interchange, 
In  such  wise,  in  such  temper,  so  aloof      49a 
Up  in  the  winds,  beneath  a  starry  roof. 
So  witless  of  their  doom,  that  verily 
^is  well  nigh  past  man^s  search  their  hearts 

to  see; 
Whether  they  wept,  or  laugh*d,  or  grieved 

or  toy*d  — 
Most  like  with  joy  gone  mad,  with  sorrow 

cloy'd. 

Full  facing  their  swift  flight,  from  ebo«| 
streak. 
The  moon  put  forth  a  little  diamond  peakp  1 
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BOOK  FOURTH 


Ah,  Zephyrua  I  art  here,  and  Flora  too  [   570 
Ye  tender  bibbers  of  the  rain  and  dew,, 
Young  playmates  of  the  rose  and  daffodil. 
Be  careful,  ere  ye  enter  111,  to  fill 

Your  baskets  higb 
With  fennel  green,  and  balm,  and  golden 

pities, 
Savory,  Iatter*mint,  and  columbines, 
I  Cool  parsley,  basil  sweet,  and  sunny  tbyme; 
Yea,  every  flower  and  leaf  of  every  clime. 
All  gathered  in  the  dewy  morning:  bie 

Away  I  dy,  %  !  —  5S0 

Crystalline  brother  of  the  belt  of  heaven, 
Aquarius  !  to  whom  kmg  Jove  has  given 
Two  liquid  pulse  streams  ^stead  of  feath- 
ered wings, 
Two  fanlike  fountains,  —  thine  iHumiiiiugs 

For  Dian  play: 
Dissolve  the  frozen  purity  of  air; 
Let  thy  white  shoulders  silvery  and  bare 
8how  eold  through  watery  pinions;  make 

more  bright 
The  Star-Queen' s  crescent  on  her  marriage 
night: 

Haste r  haste  away  I  —  590 

Castor  has  tamed  the  planet  Lion,  &ee  ! 
And  of  the  Bear  has  Pollux  mastery : 
A  Ihird  is  in  the  race  !  who  is  the  third, 
Speeding  away  swift  an  the  eagle  bird  ? 

The  ramping  Centaur  ! 
The  Lion's  mane  *s  on  end:  the  Bear  bow 

fierce  I 
The  Centaur's  arrow  ready  seems  to  pieree 
Some  enemy:  far  forth  his  how  is  bent 
Into  the  blue  of  heaven.     He  UL  be  shent, 

Pale  unrelentor,  ux> 

When    he   shall   hear   the   wedding    lutes 

a-playing*  — 
Andromeda  !  sweet  woman  I  why  debiying 
So  timidly  among  the  stars:  come  hither  I 
Jom  this  bright  throug,  and  nimbly  follow 
whither 
They  all  are  going, 
j  Danae^s  Son,  before  Jovo  newly  bow'd, 
LHas  wept  for  thee,  calling  to  Jove  aloud. 
|Tbee«  gentle  lady,  did  he  disenthmll: 
f T«  shall  for  ever  live  and  love,  for  all 

Thy  tears  are  flowing.  —  610 

By  Daphne's  fright,  behold  Apollo  t-  — 


More 
Endymton  heard  not:  down  his  steed  him 

bore, 
Prone  to  the  green  head  of  a  misty  hiU, 

His  first  touch  of  the  earth  went  nigh  to 

kill. 
•Alas  1'  said  he,  *  were  I  but  always  home  j 
Through   dangerous   winds,   bad   but    mj 

footsteps  worn 
A  path  in  hell,  for  ever  would  I  bless 
Horrors  which  nourish  an  uneasinesa 
For  my  own  sullen  conquering:  to  him 
Who  lives  beyond  earth's  boundary,  griel 

is  dim, 
Sorrow  is  but  a  shadow:  now  I  see 
The  grass;  I  feel  the  solid  ground  —  . 

me  I 
It   is  thy  voice  —  divinest !      Where  ?- 

who  ?  who 
Left  thee  so  quiet  on  this  bed  of  dew  ? 
Behold  upon  this  happy  earth  we  are; 
Let  US  ay  love  each  other;  let  us  fare 
On  forest-fruits,  and  never,  never  go 
Among  the  ahodesi  of  mortals  here  below,. 
Or  be  by  phantoms  duped,     O  destiny  ! 
Into  a  labyrinth  now  my  soul  would  fly,  630 
But  uith  tby  beauty  will  I  deaden  it. 
Where  didst  thou  melt  to  ?     By  thee  will 

I  sit 
For  ever:  let  our  fate  stop  here  —  a  kid      J 
I  on  this  spot  will  oflfer:  Pan  will  bid  1 

Us  live  in  peace,  in  love  and  peace  among 
His  forest  wildernesses.     I  have  clung 
To  nothing,  loved  a  nothing,  nothing  seen 
Or  felt  but  a  great  dream  1     Ob,  I  have  . 

been  I 

PreBumptuous    against  love,   against    tbe^ 

sky, 
Against  nil  elements,  against  the  tie 
Of  mortals  eaeh  to  each,  against  the  bloou 
Of  flowers,  rush  of  rivers,  and  the  tombs 
Of  heroes  gone  !     Against  his  proper  glory 
Has  my  own  soul  conspired;  no  ray  story 
Will  I  to  children  utter,  and  repent. 
There  never  lived  a  mortal  man,  who  bent 
His  appetite  beyond  his  natural  sphere, 
But  starved  and  died.     My  sweetest  Indian, 

here. 


4 
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Here  will  I  kneel ^  for  thou  redeemed  hast 
Mjr  life  frotn  too  thin  breathing:  gone  and 

past  650 

Are    cloudy  phantasms.       Caverns    loue, 

farewell ! 
And  air  of  visions,  and  the  monstroua  swell 
Of  visionary  seas  !    No,  never  more 
Shall  airy  voices  cheat  me  ta  the  shore 
Of  tangled  wonder,  breathless  and  nghust. 
Adieu f  mj  daintiest  Dream  1  although  so 

yaat 
My  I0T6  is  still  for  thee.     The  honr  may 

come 
When  we  shall  naeet  in  pure  elysium. 
On  earth  I  may  oot  love  thee;  and  there- 
fore 
Doves  will  I  offer  up,  and  sweetest  store  66q 
All  through  the  teemiug  year  :  so  thou  wilt 

sbiae 
Ou  mOf  and  on  this  damsel  fair  of  mine, 
And  b^ess  our  simple   lives.     My    Indian 

bliss  ! 
My  river-lily  bud  !  one  human  kiss  I 
One    sigh    of    real    breath  — one    gentle 

sqneeze, 
Warm   us  a  dove's   nest   among  summer 

trees, 
And  warm  with  dew  at  ooze  from  living 

blood  I 
Whither  didat  melt  ?  Ah,  what  of  that  1  — 

all  good 
We  '11  talk  about  «-  no  more  of  dreaming. 

—  Now, 
Where  shall  our  dwelling  be  ?     Under  the 

brow  670 

Of  some  steep  mossy  hiJl,  where  ivy  dun 
Would  hide  us  up,  although  spring  leaves 

were  none; 
And  where  dark  yew  trees,  as  we  rustle 

throtigh 
Will  drop  their  scarlet  berry  cupa  of  dew  ? 
O  thou  wouMst  joy  to  live  in  r>uch  a  place; 
Dusk  for  our  loves,  yet  light  enough    to 

grace 
Those  gentle  limbs  on  mossy  bed  reclined: 
For  by  one  step  the  blue  sky  shonldat  thou 

End, 
And  by  another,  in  deep  dell  below, 


See,  through  the  trees,  a  little  river  go    6So 
All  in  its  mid-day  gold  and  glimmering* 
Honey  from  out  the  gnarled  hive  I  *li  bring, 
And   apples,  wan  with   sweetness,  gather 

thee,  — 
Cresses  that  grow  where  no  man  may  them 

see, 
And  sorrel  untom  by  the  dew-claw*d  ttag: 
Pipes  will  I  fashion  of  the  syrinx  flag, 
That  thun  mayst  always  know  whither  I  ■ 

roam,  | 

When   it  shall   please   thee    in  onr  quiet 

home 
To  listen  and  think  of  love.     Still  let  me 

speak ; 
Still  let  me  dive  into  the  joy  I  seek,  —   690 
For  yet   the   past  doth   prison   me.     Tbc 

rUl,  J 

Thou  haply  mayst  delight  in,  will  I  fill       ' 
With  fairy  fishes  from  the  mountain  tarn. 
And  thou  shuJt  feed  them  from  the  aquir^ 

rel's  barn.  ■ 

Its  bottom  wiU  I  strew  with  amber  shell*,  ■ 
And   pebbles   blue    from   deep   enchanted 

wells. 
Its  sides  I  'II  phtnt  with  dew-sweet  eglan^ 

tine,  ■ 

And  honeysuckles  full  of  clear  bee*wine.    I 
I  will  entice  this  crystal  rill  to  trace 
Lovers   silver   name    upon   the    meadow's 

faco- 
I  ^11  kneel  to  Vesta^  for  a  flame  of  fire; 
And  to  god  PLojbus,  for  a  golden  lyre; 
To  Empress  Dian,  for  a  hnuting-spear; 
To  Vesper,  for  a  taper  silver-clear, 
That  I  may  see  thy  beauty  through 

night  J 
To  Flora,  and  a  nightingale  shall  light 
Tame  on  thy  finger;  to  the  Eiver-gods, 
And  they  shall  bring  thee  taper   fisl 

rods 
Of  gold,  and  lines  of  Naiads^  long  bright 

tress. 
Heaven  shield  thee  for  thine  utter  loreli- 

ness  I  ;to 

Thy  mossy  footstool  shall  the  altar  be 
Tore  which  I  '11  bend,  bending,  dear  lo^ 

to  thee: 
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Those  lips  shall  be  my  Delphoa^  and  shall 

fipeak 
Laws  to  tny  footsteps,  colour  to  mj  cheek, 
Tremhliiig   or  ateadfastness  to   thk  same 

voice. 
And  of    three    sweetest    pleasurmgs    the 

choice: 
And  that  affectionate  light,  thofie  diamond 

things, 
Those  eyes,  Ihose  paasions,  those  supreme 

pearl  springs, 
Shall  be  my  grief,  or  twinkle  me  to  plea- 
sure. 
Sajt  is  not  bliss  within  our  perfect  aei^- 

nre  ?  710 

0  that  I  could  not  doubt ! ' 

The  mountameer 
["ThuB  strove  by  fancies  vain  and  crude  to 
clear 
His  brier'd  path  to  some  tranquillity. 
It  gave  bright  gladness  to  bis  lady's  eye, 
And  yet  the  tears  she  wept  were  tears  of 

sorrow; 
Answering  thus,  just  as  the  golden  mof^ 

row 
Reamed  upward  from   the   valleys  of   the 

east: 

*  O  that  the  flutter  of  his  heart  bad  ceased. 
Or  the   sweet   name   of   love   had   passM 

away. 
Young  feather*d  tyrant  \   by  a  swift  de- 
cay 730 
Wat  thou  devote  this  body  to  the  earth: 
And  I  do  think  that  at  my  very  birth 

1  lbp*d  thy  blooming  titles  inwardly; 

For  at  the  Ei-st,  tirst  dawn  and  thought  of 

thee. 
With  uplift  hands  I  blest  the  stare  of  hea- 

veo. 
Art  thou  not  cruel  ?     Ever  have  I  striven 
To  think  thee  kind,  but  ah,  it  will  not  do  I 
When  yet  a  child,  I  beard  that  kisses  drew 
Favour  from  thee,  and  so  I  gave  and  gave 
To   the  void  air,   bidding  them   find   out 

love:  7i«> 

Bnt  when  I  came  to  feel  how  far  above 
All  fancy,  pride,  and  fickle  maidenhood, 


All  eartbly  pleasure,  all  imagined  good^ 
Was  the  warm  tremble  of  a  devout  kiss,  — 
Even  then,  that  moment,  at  the  thought  of 

this, 
Fainting  I  fell  into  a  bed  of  flowers, 
And    kuguish'd    there    three    days.     Ye 

milder  powers, 
Am  I  not  cruelly  wrong*d  ?     Believe,  be- J 

lieve 
Me,  dear  Endymion,  were  I  to  weave 
With  my  own  fancies  garlands  of  sweet | 

life,  7s 

Thou  shouldst  be  one  of  idL     Ab,  bitter] 

strife  1 
I  may  not  be  thy  love:  I  am  forbidden  — 
Indeed  I  am  -^  thwarted,  affrighted,  chid- 
den. 
By  things  I  tremble  at,  and  gorgon  wrath. 
Twice   bast   thou   ask*d   whither    I   went! 
henceforth  I 

Ask  me  no  more  1  I  may  not  utter  it,  " 

Nor  may  1  be  thy  love.    We  might  com- 
mit 
Ourselves  at  once  to  vengeance;  we  might 

die; 
We   might   embrace   and  die:   voluptuous 
thought  I  J 

Enlarge  not  to  my  hunger,  or  I  'm  caught    ' 
In  trammels  of  perverse  deliciousness.     761 
No,  no,  that  shall  not  be:  thee  will  I  bless,  ^ 
And  bid  a  long  adieu.' 

The  Carian 
No   word   returned:   both   lovelorn,  silent|>] 

wan, 
Into  the  valleys  green  together  went. 
Far  wandering,   they  were   perforce   con- 
tent 
To  sit  beneath  a  fair  lone  beechen  tree; 
Nor  at  each  other  giaed,  but  heavily 
Pored  on  its  hazel  cirque  of  shedded  leaves. ' 

Endymion  !  unhappy  !  it  nigh  grieves  770  ^j 
Me  to  behold  thee  thus  in  last  extreme:        ^M 
Enskied  ere  this,  but  truly  that  I  deem         ^1 
Truth  the  best  music  in  a  first-born  song*     ^^ 
Thy   lute^voiced  brother  will   I   sing   ere 
long, 
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Aud  thou  slialt  aid  — -  hast  thou  not  aided 

m6? 
¥ei9,  moonlight  Emperor  l  felicity 
Haa   been  thy  meed   for  many   thousand 

years; 
Yet  often  have  I»  on  the  brink  of  tears, 
Mourn'd  as  if  yet  thon  wert  a  forester;  — 
Forgetting  the  old  tale. 

He  did  not  stir 
Hia  eyes  from  the  dead  leaveB,  or  one  small 

pulse  781 

Of  joy  he  might  have  felt.   The  spirit  culls 
Ud faded  amaranth,  when  wild  it  strays 
Throiigli  the  old  garden-ground  of  hoyish 

days. 
A  little  onward  ran  the  very  stream 
By  which    he   took    his   first  soft   poppy 

dream ; 
And  on   the  very  hark   'gainst  which   he 

leant 
A  crescent  he  had  carved,  and   round  it 

spent 
His  skill  in  little  stars.     The  teeming  tree 
Had  swollen  and  green 'd  the  pions  charao- 

tery,  7^ 

But  not  ta'eu  out.     Why^  there  was  not  a 

slope 
Up  which  he  bad  not  fear'd  the  antelope; 
And  not  a  tree,  beneath  whose  rooty  shade 
He  had  not  with  his  tamed  leopards  played; 
Nor  could  an  arrow  light,  or  javelin. 
Fly  in  the  air  where  his  had  never  been  — 
And  yet  he  knew  it  not, 

O  treachery  J 
Why  does  his  lady  smile,  pleasing  her  eye 
With  all  his  sorrowing  ?     He  sees  her  not. 
But  who  so  stares  on   him  7    His  sister 
sure  I  800 

Peona  of  the  woods  !  ^— Can  she  endure  — 
Impossible —  how  dearly  they  embrace  ! 
Hii^  lady  smiles;  delight  is  in  her  face; 
It  is  no  treachery. 

*  Dear  brother  mine  I 
l^lndymion,  weep  not  fto  I     Why  sbouldst 
thou  pine 


When  all  great  Latmos  so  exalt  will  be  ? 

Thank  the  great  gods,  and  look  not  bit- 
terly; 
And  speak  not  one  pale  word,  and  sigh  no 

more. 
Sure  I  will  not  believe  thon  hast  such  store 
Of  grief,  to  last  thee  to  my  kiss  again,    Kio 
Thou  surely  canst  not  bear  a  mind  in  pain, 
Come   hautl   in   hand  with  one  so  heauti- 

fnl. 
Be  happy  both  of  you  !  for  I  will  pull 
The  flowers  of  autumn  for  your  coronal s. 
Pau^s  holy  priest  for  young  Endymion  calls; 
And    when   he   is    restored,   thou,    fairest 

dame, 
Shalt  be  our  queen.  Kow,  is  it  not  a  shame 
To  see  ye  thus,  —  not  very,  very  sad  ? 
Perhaps  ye  are  too  happy  to  he  glad : 
O  feel  as  if  it  were  a  common  dity;  820 

Free- voiced  as  one  who  never  was  away. 
No  tongue  shall  ask,  Whence  come  ye  ?  but 

ye  shall 
Be  gods  of  your  own  rest  imperial. 
Not  even  I,  for  one  whole  mouth,  will  pry 
Into  the  hours  that  have  passVl  us  by. 
Since  in  my  arbour  1  did  sing  to  thee. 
O  Hermes  1  on  this  very  night  will  be 
A  hymning  up  to  Cynthia,  queen  of  light; 
For  the  soothsayers  old  saw  yesternight 
Good  visions  in  the  air,  —  whence  will  be- 
fall, 85a 
As  say  these  sages,  health  perpetual 
To  shepherds  and  their  flocks;  and  further- 
more, 
In  Dian's  face  they  read  the  gentle  lore; 
Therefore  for  her  these  vesper^carola  are. 
Our  friends  will  all  be  there  from  nigh  and 

far. 
Many  upon  thy  death  have  ditties  made; 
And  many,  even  now,  their  foreheads  shade 
With  cypress,  on  a  day  of  sacrifice. 
New  singing  for  our  maids  shalt  thou  devise, 
And  pluck  the  sorrow  from  our  buntsmen^s 
brows.  940 

Tell  me»  my  lady-queen,  how  t.o  espouse 
This  wayward  brother  to  his  rightful  joys! 
His  eyes  are  on  thee  bent,  as  tbon  didst 
poise 
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His  fate  most  goddess^Uke.     Help  me^  t 

pray. 
To  lure  —  Endymion,  dear  brother^  say 
What  ails  tlice  ?  '    He  could  bear  do  more, 

and  so 
Bent  bis  soul  fiercely  like  a  spiritual  bow^ 
And  twang'd  it  inwardly,  and  calmly  aaid; 

•  I   would  bftve  thee  my  only  fneiid»  sweet 

maid  I 
My  only  visitor  I  not  ignorant  though^     Sjo 
That  those  deceptions  which  for  pleasure 

go 
'Mong  mey,  are  pleasures  real  as  real  may 

be: 
But  there  are  higher  ones  I  may  not  see, 
If  impioQsly  ati  earthly  realm  I  take. 
Since  I  saw  thee,  I  Iiave  been  wide  awake 
Night  after  night,  and  day  by  day,  until 
Of  the  empyreiui  I  have  drunk  my  fill. 
Let  it  content  thee,  Sister,  seeing  me 
More  hiippy  than  betides  mortality. 
A  hermit  young,  I  '11  live  in  mossy  cave,  S6o 
Where  thou  alone  shalt  come  to  me,  and 

lave 
Thy  spirit  in  the  wonders  I  shall  telL 
Through  me  the  shepherd  realm  shall  pro- 

gper  well; 
For  to  thy  tongue  will  I  all  health  confide. 
And*  for  my  sake,  let  this  young  maid  abide 
With  thee  as  a  dear  lister.     Thou  alone, 
Peon  a,  niayst  return  to  me,     1  own 
This  may  sound  strangely:  but  when,  dear- 
est girl, 
Thou  seest  it  for  my  happiness,  no  pearl 
Will  trespass  do \^ni  those  cheeks.    Compan- 
ion fair  I  870 
Wilt  be  content  to  dwell  with  her,  to  share 
This  sisterV  love  with  me  ?  '     Like  one  re^ 

sign'd 
And   bent  by  circumstance,  and   thereby 

blind 
In  self-commitment,  thits  that   meek  un- 
known : 

*  Aye,  but  a  buzzing  by  my  ears  has  flown, 
Of  jtibilee  to  Dian:  —truth  I  heard  I 
W'^ell  then,  I  see  there  is  no  little  bird, 
Teuder  soever,  hut  is  Jove's  own  care, 
tong  have  I  nought  for  rest,  and,  unaware, 


Behold  I  find  it !  so  exalted  too  !  hho 

So  after  my  own  heart  \     I  knew,  I  knew 
There  was  a  place  untenanted  in  it; 
In  that  same  void  white  Chastity  shall  sit, 
And  monitor  me  nightly  to  loue  stumber. 
With  sanest  lips  I  vow  me  to  the  number 
Of  Dian's  sisterhood ;  and,  kind  lady, 
With  thy  good  help,  this  very  night  shall 

see 
My  future  days  to  her  fane  consecrate.' 

As  feels  a  dreamer  what  cloth  most  ere* 
ate 
His  own  particidar  fright,  so  these  three 
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his 


Or  like  one  who,  in  after  ages,  knelt 
To  Lucifer  or  Baiil,  when  he  *d  pine 
After  a  little  sleep:  or  when  in  mine 
Far    under-ground,   a   sleeper    meets 

friends 
Who  know  him  not.    Each  diligently  bends 
Towards  common  thoughts  and  things  for 

very  fear; 
Striving  their  ghastly  malady  to  cheer, 
By  thinking  it  a  thing  of  yes  and  no. 
That  housewives  talk  of.     But  the  spirit* 

blow 
Was  struck,  and  all  were  dreamers.     At 

the  last  900 

Endymion  said:    '  Are   not  our   fates  all 

cast? 
Why  stand   we  here  ?     Adieu,  ye   tender 

pair  \ 
Adieu  !  *      Whereat  those   maidens,   with 

wild  stare, 
Walk'd  dizzily  away.     Pained  and  hot 
His  eyes  went  after  them,  until  they  got 
Near  to  a   cypress  grove,  whose   deadly 

maw, 
In  one  swift  moment,  would  what  then  he 

saw 
Engulf   for  ever.     *  Stay,'  he  cri 

stay  I 
Turn,  damsels  I  hist  I  one  word  I  have  to 

say: 
Sweet  Indian,  I  would  see  thee  once  again. 
It  is  a  thing  I  dote  on:  no  I  M  fain,  91* 

Peona,  ye  should  hand  in  hand  repair, 
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Into  tliofie  holy  groves  that  silent  are 
Behind  great  Dianas  temple,     I  '11  be  yon, 
At    Vesper's  earliest   twinkle  *— they  are 

gone  — 
But  once,  once,  onco  again  —  '     At  this  he 

pressed 
Hia  han<ls  against  his  face,  and  then  did 

rest 
His  bead  upon  a  mossy  hillock  green, 
And  so  remaiti*d  as  be  a  eorpEie  bad  been 
All  the  long  day;  save  when   he  scantly 

lifted  910 

His  eyes  ahroadt  t«  see  how  shadows  shifted 
With  the  alow  move   of   tiine,  —  aluggisb 

aiid  weary 
Until  the  poplar  tops*  in  journey  dreary, 
Had  reaeli'd  the  river's  brim.     Then  up  he 

rose, 
And»  slowly  as  that  very  river  flows, 
Walk'd  towards  the  temple  grove  with  this 

lameot: 
« Why  such  a  golden  eve  ?    The  breeze  is 

sent 
Careful  and  soft,  that  not  a  leaf  may  fall 
Before  the  serene  father  of  tbem  all 
Bows   down   his  summer   head   below   the 

west»  9JO 

Now  am   I  of  breath,  speech,  and  speed 

possestf 
But  at  the  setting  I  most  bid  adieu 
To  her  for  the  last  time.     Night  will  strew 
On  the  damp  gra^s  myriada  of  lingering 

leaves, 
And  with  them  shall  I  die;  nor  much  it 

gi'ieves 
To   die,  when  summer  dies   on   the   cold 

sward. 
Why,  I  have  been  a  butterfly,  a  lord 
Of  flowers,  garlands,  love-ktiots,  silly  po- 
sies, 
Groves,   meadowj,  melodies,   and  arbour- 
roses  J  939 
My  kingdom  's  at  its  death,  and  just  it  is 
That  I  should  die  with  it:  so  in  all  this 
We  mtsealt  grief,  bale,  sorrow,  heart-break, 

woe, 
What  is  there  to  plain  of  ?     By  Titan's  foe 
I  am  but  rightly  served.'     So  saying,  be 
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Tripp*d  lightly  on,  in  sort  of  death ful  glee; 
Laughing  at  the  clear  stream  and  setting 

sun, 
As  though  they  jests  had  been:  nor  had  he 

done 
His  laugh  at  nature^s  holy  countenance, 
Until  that  grove  appeared,  as  if  perchance. 
And  then  bis  tougue  with  sober  seemlihed 
Gave    utterance  as   he   entered:   *  Ha  T   I 

said,  951 

*  King  of  the  butterflies; but  by  this  gloom. 
And  by  old  Rhadamantbus'  tongue  of  doom. 
This  dusk  religion,  pomp  of  solitude, 
And  the  Promethean  clay  by  thief  endued. 
By  old  Saturn  us*  forelock,  by  his  head 
Shook  with  eternal  palsy,  I  did  wed 
Myself  to  things  of  light  from  infancy; 
And  thus  to  be  e^^t  out,  thus  lorn  to  die, 
Is  sure  enough  to  make  a  mortal  man     96a 
Grow  impiouB.'     So  he  inwardly  began 
On  things    for  which  no  wording  can  be 

f  ou  ud ; 
Deeper  and  deeper  sinking,  until  drown'd 
Beyond  the  reach  of  music:  for  the  choir 
Of  Cynthia  he  heard  not,  though  rough 

brier 
Nor  muffling  thicket  interposed  to  dull 
The  vesper  hymn,  far  swollen,  soft  and  full. 
Through  the  dark  pillars  of  those  sylvan 

aisles. 
He  saw  not  the  two   maidens,   nor  their 

smiles^ 
Wan  as  primroses  gathered  at  midnight  97^ 
By  chilly-tiugerM  spring.  *  Unhappy  wight  i 
Endymion  I  *  said  Peona,  *  we  are  here  I 
What  wouldst  thou  ere  we  all  are  laid  on 

bier  ? ' 
Then  he  embraced  her,  and  his  lady*s  hand 
Press "^d,  saying:  *  Sister,  I  would  have  com- 
mand. 
If  it  were  heaven's  will,  on  our  sad  fate.' 
At   which   that  dark-eyed   stranger  stood 

elato 
And  said,  in  a  new  voice,  but  sweet  as  love. 
To  Endymion*8  amaze  t  *By  Cnpid^s  dove, 
And  so  thou  shalt  f  and  by  the  lily  truth 
Of  my   own   breast    thou   shalt,   beloved 

youth  I '  981 
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And   aa  she    spake^   into   her   face  there 
came 

Ligbt^  a«  reflected  from  a  silver  flame  j 
Her  long  black  hair  swell'd  ampler,  in  dis- 
play 
Full  golden;  in  her  eyes  a  brighter  day 
Dawned  blue^  and  full  of  love.     Aye,  he 

beheld 
Phcebe,  his  passion  !  joyous  she  upheld 
Her  lucid  bow,  continuing  thus:  **  Drear, 

drear 
Has  onr  delaying  l>een;  hut  foolish  fear 
Withheld   me   first;  and  then  decrees  of 
fate ;  990 

And  then  'twas  fit  that  from  this  mortal 
state 


Thou  shouldst,  my  loTe,  by  some  itn1ook*d* 

for  change  | 

Bo  spiritualized.     Feona,  we  shall  range 
These  foreatSi  and  to  thee  they  safe  shall  be 
As  was  thy  cradle;  hither  shalt  thou  flee 
To  meet  us  many  a  time/     Next  Cynthia 

bright 
Peona  kiss'd,  and  blessed  with  fair 

night: 

Her  brother  kissed  her  too,  and  knelt  adown 
Before  his  goddess^  in  a  blissful  swoon.   ^^^ 
She  gave  her  fair  hands  to  him,  and  behold, ^1 
Before  three  swiftest  kisses  he  had  told,     ^M 
They  vanish VI  far  away  I—  Peona  went      ^B 
Home  through  the  gloomy  wood  in  wotk 

denuenL 
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THE   POEMS    OF    1818-1819 


The  moat  pre^ant  year  of  Keats's  genius 
wsis  that  which  dates  roughly  from  the 
spring  of  1818  to  tlie  spring  of  1819,  as 
oue  may  readily  see  who  scans  the  titles  of 
the  poems  inchided  in  this  division.  The 
^oup  here  given,  beginning  with  Isabella 

ISABELLA,    OR   THE    POT    OF 

BASIL 

A   STORY    FROM   BOCCACCIO 

Ki!At8  and  HejnoldH  projected  a  Tolnme  of 
I  metrical  tales  translated  from  or  haied  on  Boc- 
cio,  Appai«ntly,  K^mts  hogaii  hahtlla^ 
which  vtBB  t4>  be  one  of  bis  contributions,  eome 
time  before  he  went  to  TtMgninouth,  i^ht»re  he 
Imished  Endt/mion.  At  any  rate^  from  that 
place  April  27 »  IS  18,  he  wrote  to  Reynolds, 
who  was  thew  quite  ill :  '  1  bave  written  for  my 
folio  Shakespeare,  in  which  thwre  are  the  first 
few  staiisuLA  of  my  Pot  of  BasiL  I  have  the 
rest  here  finished,  aud  will  copy  the  whole  ont 
fairly  abortly,  and  George  will  bring  it  yom  — 
The  (^omfjlinient  is  paid  by  ns  to  Boccace, 
whether  we  publish  or  no  :  so  there  is  content 
in  this  worbjii  —  mine  is  short  — yon  must  be 
deliberate  about  yours  ;  j'oo  must  not  think  of 
it  till  many  months  after  yon  are  quite  well : 
then  put  yonr  passion  to  it,  and  I  shall  be 
bound  up  with  you  in  tlm  shadows  of  Mind,  as 
we  are  in  oux  matters  of  human  life."  Keats 
did  not  wait  for  Reynolds,  hut  puhHsbod  bis 
Inabella  in  the  volume  entitled  Lamia^  Isabflla, 
The  Eve  of  St^  Agms,  and  other  Po€m§  iasned 
in  ttie  Bommer  of  1820. 


Fair  Isabel,  poor  simple  Isabel  1 

Lorenzo^  a  young  palmer  in  Love's  eye  I 
They  could  not  in  tbe  self-same  mansion 
dwell 
Without  some  stir  of  heart,  some  mal- 
ady; 


and  closing  with  Lamia,  includes^  besides 
those  poems  and  The  Eve  of  Si.  Afffies,  the 
great  Odes,  Fancy t  and  some  of  the  notable 
Sonnets.  The  division,  besides  being  a  cou^ 
venient  ooe^  seems  almost  logical  and  not 
merely  chronological. 

They  conld  not  sit  at  meals  but  feel  bow- 
well 
It  soothed  eacli  to  be  the  other  by; 

Tbey  could   not,  sure,  beneath   tbe   same 
roof  sleep 

But  to  each  other  dream,  and  nightly  weep. 

With  every  mom  their  love  grew  tenderer, 
With  every  eve  deeper  and  tenderer  still; 
He  might  not  in   house,  field,  or   garden 
stir, 
But  her  fall  shape  would  all  his  seeing 
fill; 
Aud  his  cutitinnal  voice  was  pleasanter 

To  her,  than  noise  of  trees  or  hidden  rill; 
Her  lute-string  gave  an  echo  of  his  name. 
She  spoilt  ber  balf-done  broidery  with  the 
same. 

in 
He   knew   wboso   gentle  hand   was  at  tbe 
latch, 
Before   the   door  had  given  her  to  his 
eyes; 
And  from  her  cbamher-window  he  would 
catch 
Her  beauty  farther  than  tbe  falcon  spioa; 
And    constant   as   her    vespers    would    be 
watch, 
Because  her  face  was  tum'd  to  the  S4Mne 
skies ; 
And  with  sick  longing  all  tbe  night   out- 
wear, 
To  hear  her  moming-step  upon  tbe  stair. 
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A  whole  loDg  mouth  of  May  in  thiB  sad 

plight 
Made  their  cheeks  paler  by  the  breiik  of 
June: 
« To-morrow  will  I  bow  to  my  delight, 

To-morrow  will  I  ask  my  lady*s  boou.*  — 
*  O  may  I  never  see  another  night, 

Lorenzo,  if  thy  lips  breathe   not  love's 
tune/ — 
So  spake  they  to  their  pillows;  but,  alas, 
Hotieyless  days  and  days  did  he  let  pass; 


Until  sweet  laabella's  untoncb'd  cheek 

Fell  sick  within  the  rose'i  just  domain, 
Fell  thin  as  a  young  mother's,  who  doth 
seek 
By  every  lull  to  cool  her  infantas  pain; 
*  Uow   ill   she   is !  *   said    he,   *  I  may  not 
speak, 
And  yet  1  will,  and  tell  my  love  all  plain; 
If  looks  speak  love-laws,  I  will  drink  her 

tears, 
And  at   the   least   't  will  startle   off   her 
cares.' 

VI 

t  said  he  one  fair  mornings  and  all  day 
His  heart  beat  awfully  against  Ms  side; 
And  to  his  heart  he  inwardly  did  pray 
For  power  to  speak ;  but  still  the  ruddy 
tide 
Stifled  his  voice,  and  pulsed  resolve  away  — 
Fevered  his  high  eooceit  of  such  a  bride, 
LXet   brought   bim  to    the  meekness  of  a 
child: 
Alas!  when  passion  is  both  meek  and  wild  f 

VII 

So  once  mor^  he  bad  waked  and  anguished 

A  dreary  night  of  love  and  misery, 
If  laabers  quick  eye  bad  not  been  wed 
To  every  symbol  on  his  forehead  high: 
1  She  saw  it  waxing  very  pale  and  dead. 
And  straight  all  flushed;  so,  lisped  ten- 
derly, 


'  Lorenzo  I '  —  here  she    ceaaed  her  timid 
But  in  her  tone  and  look  he  read  the  rest. 

vm 

*  O  Isabella,  I  can  half  perceive 

That  I  may  speak  my  grief  into  thine  ear^ 
If  thou  didst  ever  any  thing  believe, 
Believe  how  I   love   thee,  believe   hoir 
near 
My  soul  is  to  its  doom:  I  would  not  grieve 
Thy  hand  by  unwelcome  pressing,  would 
not  fear 
Thine  eyes  by  gazing;  but  I  cannot  live 
Another  night,  and  not  my  passion  shrive. 

rx 

*  Love  I  thou  art  leading  me  from  wintry 

cold, 

Lady  I  thou  leadesttne  to  summer  clime^ 
And  I  must  taste  the  bloaaoms  that  unfold 
In  its  ripe  warmth  this  graciona  morning 
time.* 
So  said,  his  ere  while  timid  lips  grew  bold. 
And  poeaied  with  hers  in  dewy  rhyme: 
Great  bUas  was  with  tbem,  and  great  hap* 

piDess 
Grew,  like  a  lusty  flower  in  June's  caress. 


Parting  they  seem'd  to  tread  upon  the  air, 
Twin  rioses  by  the  zephyr  blown  apart 

Only  to  meet  again  more  close,  and  abare 
The   inward   fragrance  of   each   other's 
heart. 

She,  to  her  chamber  gone,  a  ditty  fair 
Sang,  of  delicious  love  and  honeyed  dart; 

He  with  light  steps  went  up  a  western  Mil, 

And  bade  the  sun  farewell,  and  joy*d  hia 
fill 
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XI 

All  close  they  met  again,  before  the  dusk 
Ilad  taken   from  the  stars  its  pleasant 
veil, 
All  close  they  met,  all  eves,  before  the  dusk 
Had  taken  from  the  stars  its  pleasant 
veil, 
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OF  1818-1819 

^^^M2                         ^       THE   POEMS 

■          Clofl€  in  a  bower  of  hyacinth  and  musk,, 

m 

■              Unknown  of  any,  free  from  wliispering 

I                      tale. 

For  them  the  Ceylon  diver  held  his  breath, 

I          Ah  1  better  had  it  been  for  ever  bo, 

And  went  all  naked  to  the  hongry  shark; 

■          Than   idle  eara   abonld   pleasure   in   their 

For  them  his  ears  gnsh'd  blood;  for  them 

^^m                woe. 

in  death 

^^B 

The  seal  on  the   cold  ice   with  piteotui 

^"                                            XII 

bark                                                      ^ 

Were    ihej  unhappy  then  ?  —  It  cannot 

Lay   full   of  darts;    for  them    alone   dia^f 

be  — 

seethe 

Too   many  tears   for  lovers   have  been 

A  thousand  men  in  tponble*  wide  and 

shed, 

dark: 

Too  many  sighs  give  we  to  them  in  fee, 

Half-ignorant,  they  tnm'd  an  easy  wheel. 

Too  much  of  pity  after  they  are  dead. 

That  set  sharp  racks  at  work,  to  pinch  and 

Too  many  dolefvd  stories  do  we  see, 

peel. 

^1 

Whose  matter  in  bright  gold  were  best 

be  read; 

Except  in  such  a  page  where    Theseus' 

Why  were  they   proud?      Beoause   their 

sponse 

marble  founts 

Over  the  pathless  waves  towards  him  bows. 

GnshM    with    more    pride    than    do    a 

^^P                                    ^11 

wretch's  tears  ?  — 

Why   were   they    proud  ?      Because    fair 

But,  for  the  general  award  of  love, 

orauge-mounts 

The  little  aweet  doth  kill   much  bitter- 

Were of  more    soft  ascent  than  haxt 

ness; 

stairs?  — 

Though  Dido  silent  is  in  under-grove, 

Why   were    they   proud  ?      Because   red- 

And  Isabella's  was  a  great  distress, 

lined  accounts 

Though   young   Lorenzo   in  warm    Indian 

Were  richer  than  the  songs  of  Grecia^i 

clove 

years  ?  —                                            ^M 

Was  not  embakn'd,  this  truth  is  not  the 

Why    were    they   proud  ?    again    we    adl^| 

lest— 

aloud,                                                     ^M 

Even  bees,  the  little  almsmen  of  spring- 

W^hy   iu   the   name   of    Glory   were    tb^^B 

bowers, 

proud  ?                                                 ^H 

Know    there    is   richest    juice   in   poison- 

■ 

flowers. 

XV11                           ^M 

^B 

Yet  were  these  Florentines  as  sel  f -re  tired  ^J 

In  hungry  pride  and  gainful  eowardice, 

With  her  two  brothers  this  fair  lady  dwelt. 

As  two  close  Hebrews  in  that  land  inspired. 

Enriched  from  ancestral  merchandise, 

Paled   iu  and  vineyarded   from  beggar> 

And  for  them  many  a  weary  hand  did  swelt 

spies; 

In  torched  mines  and  noisy  factories, 

The  hawks  of  ship-mast  forests  —  the  ui^i 

And  many  once   proud-quiver*d   loins  did 

tired                                                      ^M 

melt 

iind  paunier'd  mules  for  ducats  and  oUPV 

In   blood   from    stinging   whip;  —  with 

lies  — 

hollow  eyes 

Quick  catVpaws  on   the   generous   sttiiy- 

Many  all  day  in  daxxling  river  stood. 

away,  — 

To  take  the  rich-ored  driftinga  of  the  flood* 

Great  wits  iu  Spanish,  Tuscan,  and  Malay. 
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How  was  it  these  same  ledger-men  could 
spy 
Fair  Isabella  in  her  downy  nest  ? 
How  could  they  find  out  in  Loreuia's  eye 
A  straying  hma  Ms  toil  ?    Hot  Egypt^a 
peat 
Into  their  visiou  covetous  and  sly ! 

How  could  these  money-bags  see  east 
and  west  ?  — 
Yet  8o  they  did  —  and  every  dealer  fair 
Must  see  bebmd,  as  doth  the  bunted  hare. 

XIX 

O  eloquent  and  famed  Boccaccio  ! 

Of  tbee  we  now  iihould   ask   forgiving 
boon, 
And  of  thy  spicy  myrtles  as  they  blow, 
And  of  thy  roses  amorous  of  the  moon, 
I  And  of  thy  hlies^  that  do  paler  grow 

Now  they  can  no  more  bear  thy  gbittem's 
tnue^ 
For  venturiDg  syllables  that  ill  beseem 
The  quiet  glooms  of  such  a  piteous  theme, 

XX 

Grant  thou  a  pardon  herct  and  then  the  tale 
Shall  move  on  soberl}',  as  it  is  meet; 

There  is  no  other  crime,  no  mad  assail 
To  make   old  prose  in   modem  rhyxne 
more  sweet: 

But  it  is  done  —  succeed  the  verse  or  fail  — 
To   honour  thee,    and   thy   gone    spirit 
greet; 

To  stead  thee  as  a  verse  in  English  tongue, 

An  echo  of  thee  in  the  north-wind  sung* 

XXT 

These   brethren    having   found    by   many 
sjjirns 
VThat  love  Lorenzo  for  their  sister  bad, 
And  how  she  loved  bim  too,  each  unconiines 
His  bitter  thoughts  to  other,  well-nigh 
mad 
That  be,  the  servant  of  their  trade  designs, 
Shotdd  in  their  sister^s  love  be  blithe  and 


When  't  was  their  plan  to  eoaz  her  by  de* 

grees 
To  some  high  noble  and  his  olive-trees. 


And  many  a  jealous  conference  had  they, 
And  many  times  they  bit  their  lips  alone. 

Before  they  fix^d  upon  a  surest  way 

To  make  the  youngster  for  his  crime 
atone ; 

And  at  the  last,  these  men  of  cruel  clay 
Cut  Mercy  'ivitb  a  sharp  knife  to  the  bon^ 

For  tbcy  resolved  in  some  forest  dim 

To  kill  Lorenzo,  and  there  bury  him. 

XXIII 

So  on  a  pleasant  morning,  as  he  leant 
Into  the  annrtse,  o'er  the  balustrade 
Of  the  garden-terrace,  towards  him  they 
bent 
Their  footing  through  the  dews;  and  to 
him  said, 

*  You  seem  there  in  the  quiet  of  content, 

Lorenzo^  and  we  are  most  loth  to  invade 
Calm  speculation;  but  if  you  are  wise, 
Bestride  your  steed  while  cold  is  in  the  sides 

xxrv 

*  To-day   we    purpose,  aye,  this  hour  we 

mount 
To  spur  three  leagues  towards  the  Apen- 
nine; 
Come  down,  we  pray  thee,  ere  the  hot  sun 
oount 
His  dewy  rosary  on  the  eglantine.' 
Lorenzo,  courteously  as  he  was  wont, 
Bow'd  a  fair  greeting  to  these  serpents* 
w  bine ; 
And  went  in  haste,  to  get  in  readiness. 
With  belt,  and   spur,  and   bracing  hunts^ 
man's  dress. 


XXV 


And  ^is  he  to  the  court-yard  passed  along, 
Each  third   step  did  be  pause,  and  lis- 
tened oft 

If  be  could  hear  his  lady's  matin-song,        ' 
Or  the  light  whisper  of  her  footstep  soft; 
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And  as  he  thus  over  his  paai^ion  huug, 
lie  beard  a  laugh  full  myaical  aloft; 
Wheu,  looking  up^  ho  saw  her  featorea 

hright 
Smile  through  an  in-door  lattice,  all  delight. 

XXVI 

'  Love,  Isabel! '  said  he,  *  I  was  in  pain 
Lest  1  should  mba  tu  bid  thee  a  good 
morrow: 
Ah  1  what  if  I  should  lose  thee,  when  so 
fain 
I  am  to  stilie  all  the  heavy  sorrow 
Of  a  poor  three  hours'  absence  ?  but  we  'U 
gain 
Out  of  the  amorous  dark  what  day  doth 
boiTow. 
Good  bye  1     I  '11  soon  be  back.'  —  *  Good 

bye  !*  said  she:^ — 
And  as  he  went  she  chanted  merrily. 

XXVII 
So  the  two   brothers  aJid   their  murdered 
man 
Rode  jiast  fair  Florence,  to  where  Amo's 
stream 
Gurgles  through  straightened  hanks,  and 
still  doth  fan 
Itself    with  dancing    bulruah^  and    the 
bream 
Keeps  head  against  the  freshets.     Siek  and 
wan 
The  brothers'  faces  in  the  ford  did  seom^ 
IfOrenzo^s  flush  with  love.  —  They  pas£*d  the 

water 
Into  a  forest  quiet  for  the  slaughter. 

xxvtn 
There  was  Lorenzo  slain  and  buried  in, 

There  in  that  forest  did  his  great  love 
cease; 
Ah  I  when  a  soul  doth  thus  its  freedom 
win. 
It  aches  in  loneliness  —  is  ill  at  peace 
A>8  the  break-covert  bloodhounds  of  such 
sin : 
They  dipp'd  their  swords  in  the  water, 
and  did  tease 


Their   horses    homeward,  with   convulsed 

spur, 
Each  richer  by  his  being  a  murderer. 


XXIX 


They  told  their  sister  how,  with  sudden 

Lorenzo  had  ta'en  ship  for  foreign  landb. 
Because  of  some  great  urgeuoy  and  need 

In  their  affairs,  requiring  trusty  hands. 
Poor  Girl  1  put  on  thy  stliiug  widow's  weed. 

And  *Bcape  at  onoe  from  Hope's  ace^ 
bands; 
To-day  thou  wilt  not  see  him,  nor  to-morrow, 
And  the  next  day  wiJl  be  a  day  of  sorrow 
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XXX 


cursedj^M 

V, 


She  weeps  alone  for  pleasures  not  to  be; 

Sorely  she  wept  lutil  the  night  came  oo, 
And  theui  instead  of  love,  O  misery  !        . 

She  brooded  o'er  the  byanj^  alone:     / 
His  image  in  the  dusk  she  seem'd  to  see. 

And  to  the  silence  made  a  gentle  moati, 
Spreading  her  perfect  arms  upon  the  air. 
And     on     her     coucih     low     murmuri 
^ Where?     O  where?' 


XXXI 


1 


But  SelBshnesa,  Love'h  cousin,  held  not  long 
Its  fiery  vigil  in  her  single  breast; 

She  fretted  for  the  golden  hour^  and  hung 
Upon  the  time  with  feverish  unrest  — 

Not  long  —  for  soon  into  her  heart  a  throng 
Of  higher  occupants,  a  richer  zest, 

Came  tragic;  passion  not  to  be  subdued. 

And  sorrow  for  her  love  in  travels  rude. 

xxxn 

In  the  mid  days  of  autumn,  on  their  evea  « 
The  breath  of  Winter  comes  from  far 
away, 

And  the  sick  west  eontlnually  bereaves 
Of  some  gold  tinge,  and  plays  a 
lay 

Of  death  among  the  bushes  and  the  leavH^ 
To  make  all  bare  before  he  dorea  to  stray 

From  his  north  cavern.     So  sweet  laabet 

By  gradual  decay  from  beauty  fell. 
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XXXIU 

Because  Lorenzo  came  not.     Oftentimes 
She  ask'd  her  brothers,  with  ao  eye  all 
pale, 
Striving  to  be  itself  r  wliat  dungeon  climes 
Could  keep  him  off  so  long  ?     They  spake 
a  tale 
Time  after    time,  to  qiiiet  her.       Their 
crime  8 
Came  on  them,  like  a  smoke  from  Hin- 
nom's  vale^ 
And  erery  night  in  dreams  they  groaned 

alond, 
To  see  their  sister  in  her  snowy  shroud. 

xxxiv 

And  she  had  died  in  drowsy  ignorance. 
But  for  a  thing  more  deadly  dark  than 

It  came   like   a  fierce   potion,  drunk   by 
chance, 
Which  sayes  a  sick  man  from  the  feath- 
ered pall 

For  some  few  gasping  moments;  like  a 
lance. 
Waking  an  Indian  from  his  cloudy  hall 

With  cruel  pierce,  and  bringing  him  again 

Sense  of  the  gimwing  fire  at  heart  and 
brain. 

XXXV 

It  was  a  vision,  —  In  the  drowsy  gloom, 
The  dull  of  midnight,  at  her  couches  foot 

Lorenzo  stood,  and  wept:  the  forest  tomb 
Had  marr'd  his  glossy  hair  which  once 
cooM  shoot 

Lustre  into  the  sun,  and  put  cold  doom 
Upon  his  lips,  and  taken  the  soft  lute 

From  his  lorn  voice,  and  past  his  loamed 


Had  made  a  mir}*  channel  for  his  tears, 

xxxvi 

Strange  sound  it  was,  when  the  pale  shadow 
spake [ 
For  there   was  striving,  in  its  ptteoms 
tongue, 


To  speak  as  when  on  earth  it  was  awake,    ^^ 

And  Isabella  on  its  music  hung:  ^| 

Languor  there  was   in   it^  and   tremulous  ^^ 
shake, 
As  in  a  palsied  Druid's  harp  unstrung; 
And  through  it  moan'd  a  ghostly  under- 
song, 
Like  hoarse  night^gusta   sepulchral  briars 
among. 


XXXVII 


Its  eyes,  though  wild,  were  still  all  dewjl 

bright 
With  love,  and  kept  all  phantom  fearj 

aloof 
From  the  poor  girl  by  magic  of  their  light. 
The  while   it  did   unthread  the  horrid 

woof 
Of  the  late  darken'd  time,  —  the  mnrder- 

ons  spite 
Of  pride  and  avarice,  —  the   dark  pine 

roof 
In   the  forest,  —  and  the   sodden    turfed 

dell. 
Where,  without  any  word,  from  stabs  he  , 

fell. 

XXXVIII 

Saying  moreover,  *  Isabel,  my  sweet ! 
Red    whortleberries     droop    above    m; 
head, 

And  a  large  flint-stone  weighs  upon  m; 
feet  J 
Around  me  beeches  and  high  chestnuts 
shed 
Their  leaves  and  prickly  nuts;  a  sheepfold 
bleat 
Comes  from  beyond  the  river  to  my  bed : 
Go,  shed  one  tear  upon  my  heather-bloom. 
And  it  shall  comfort  me  within  the  tomb, 
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XXXIX 

'  I  am  a  shadow  now,  alas  1  alas  ! 

Upon  the  skirts  of  human  nature  dwelW 
ing 
Alone:  I  chant  alone  the  holy  mass, 

While  little  sounds  of  life  are  round  me 
knelling, 


I 
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And  gloBSj  bees  at  nooa  do  Seldwartl  pass. 
And  manj  a  chapel  bell  the  hour  is  tell- 
ing* 

PainiDg  tno  through;  those  sounds  grow 
strange  to  rae, 

And  tboa  art  dktaDt  in  Hnmaaity. 

XL 

*  I  know  what  waa,  I  feel  full  well  what  i^^ 
And  I  should  rage,  if  epiritfl  could  go 
mad; 
Though  I  forget  the  taste  of  earthly  bliss, 
That     paleness    warms    my    grave,    as 
though  I  had 
A  Seraph  chosen  from  the  bright  abyss 
To  be  my  apouse:  thy  paleness  makes 
me  glad^ 
Thy  beauty  grows  upon  me,  and  I  feel 
A    greater   love   through  all   my   essence 
steal.' 

XL! 

The  Spirit  moum'd  *  Adieu  I  *  ^  dissolved, 
and  left 
The  atom  darknesa  in  a  slow  turmoil; 
A«  when  of  healthful  miduight  sleep  be* 
reft, 
Thinking  on  rugged  hours  and  fruitless 
toU, 
We  put  our  eyes  into  a  pillowy  cleft, 
And  see  the  spangly  gloom  froth  up  and 
boil: 
It  made  sad  Isabella's  eyelids  ache, 
And  in  the  dawn  she  started  up  awake 

xui 
'  Ha  !  ha  !  *  said  she,  *  I  knew  not  thb  hard 
life, 
I  thought  the  worst  was  simple  misery; 
X  tbouglit  some  Fate  with  pleasur«i  or  with 
strife 
Portioned  ua  —  happy  daya>  or  else   to 
die; 
But  there  is  orime — a   brother's   bloody 
knife  F 
Sweet  Spirit,  thou  hast  flchooFd  my  in- 
fancy: 
1 11  Tiait  thee  for  this,  and  kiJis  thine  eyes, 
iUid  greet  tbee  mom  and  even  in  the  skies/ 


XLtn 

When  the  full  morning  came,  she  had  do* 
yiaed 
How  she  might  secret  to  the  forest  hie; 
How  she    might  find  the  clay,  so  dearly 
prized. 
And  sing  to  it  one  latest  lullaby; 
How  her  short  absence  might  be    unsur- 
mised, 
White  she  the  inmost  of  the  dream  would 
try. 
Resolved,  she  took  with  her  an  aged  nurse. 
And  went  into  that  dismal  forest-hearse. 

XLIV 

See,  as  they  creep  along  the  river  side. 
How  she   doth   whisper    to    that  aged 
Dame, 
And,  after  looking  round  the  champaign 
wide. 
Shows   her  a   knife.  —  'What  feverous 
hectic  flame 
Bums   in   thee,   child  ?  —  what   good   can 
thee  betide, 
That   thou    shouldst    smile    again?' 
The  evening  came, 
And  they  had  found  Lorenzo^s  earthy  bedj 
The  flint  was  there,  the  berries  at  his  head. 
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Who  hath  not  loiter'd  in  a  green  chi 
yard, 
And  let  his  spirit,  tike  a  demon-molct 
Work  through  the  clayey  soil  and  gravel 
hard. 
To  see  skull,  cofiin'd  bones,  and  fune; 
stole; 
Pitying  each  form  that  hungry  Death  hath 
mnrr'd. 
And  filling  it  once  more  with  human 
Ah  I  this  Ls  holiday  to  what  was  felt 
When  Isabella  by  Lorenzo  knelt. 


XLVI 

She  gazed  into  the  fresh-thrown  mould,  aa 
though 
One  glance  did  fully  all  its  seorets  tell; 


i 


THE 


BASIL 


Clearly  she  saw,  as  othet-  eyes  would  know 
Pale  limbs  at  bottom  of  a  crystal  well; 

Upoo  the  murderous  spot  she   seem*d  to 
grow. 
Like  to  a  native  lily  of  the  detl; 

Then  with  her  knife,  all  audden,  she  began 

To  dig  more  ferrently  than  misera  can- 

XLVII 

Soon  she  tarn'd  up  a  soiled  glove,  whereon 
Her  silk  bad  played  in  purple  phanta- 
sies: 
She  kisa'd   it  with  a  lip  more  chiU  than 
atone, 
And  put  it  in  her  bosom,  where  it  dries 
And  freezes  utterly  unto  the  bone 

Those  dainties  made  to  still  an  infant's 
cries; 
Then  *gan  she  work  again;  nor  stay*d  her 

care. 
But  to  throw  baek  at  times  her  veiling  hair. 

XLVIII 

That  old  ourse  stood  beside  her  wonder^ 
ing, 
Until  her  heart  felt  pity  to  the  core 
At  sight  of  such  a  dbmal  labouring, 

And  so  she  kneeled,  with  her  locks  all 
hoar, 
And   put   her   lean   hands   to    the   horrid 
thing : 
Three  hours  they  laboured  at  this  travail 
sore: 
At  last  they  felt  the  kernel  of  the  grave, 
And  I&abella  did  not  stamp  and  rave. 


Ah! 


xux 
all   this 


wormy   circum- 


wherefore 
stance  ? 

Why   linger  at   the   yawning   tomb    so 
long  ? 
O  for  the  gentleness  of  old  Romance, 

The  simple  plaining  of  a  minstrers  song  ! 
Fair  reader,  at  the  old  tale  take  a  glance, 
For  here,  io  truth,  it  dotb  not  well  be- 
long 
To  speak:  —  O  turn  thee  to  the  very  tale, 
And  taste  the  music  of  that  vision  pale. 


With  duller  steel  than  the  Person  sword 
They  cut   away   no   formless   monster^a 
head, 
But  one,  whose  gentleness  did  well  aeeord 
With  death,  as  life.     The  ancient  harps 
have  said, 
Love  never  dies,  but  lives,  immortal  Lord: 

If  Love  impersonate  was  ever  dead, 
Pale  Isabella  kiss'd  it,  and  low  raoao'd. 
■Twas  love;  cold,  —  dead  indeed,  but  not 
detbron/d. 
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In  anxious  secrecy  they  took  it  home. 

And  then  the  prize  was  all  for  Isabel: 
She   ealm'd   its  wild   hair   with   a   golden 
eomb. 
And  all  around  each  eye's  sepulchral  cell 
Pointed  each   fringed   lasb;  the   smeared 
loam 
With  tears,  as  chilly  as  a  dripping  well, 
She  drench'd  away:  and  still  she  combed, 

and  kept 
Sighing  all  day  —  and  still  she  kiss'd  and 
wept. 
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Then  in  a  silken  scarf,  —  sweet  with  the 
dews 
Of  precious  flowers  pluck M  in  Araby, 
And  divine  liquids  come  with  odorous  ooze 
Through  the  cold  serpent-pipe  refresh* 
fully,  — 
Sbe  wrapped  it  up;   and  for  its  tomb  did 
choose  I 

A  garden-pot,  wherein  she  laid  it  by,        I 
And  cover'd  it  with  mould,  and  o*er  it  set 
Sweet  Basil,  which  her  tears  kept  ever  wet. 


And  she  forgot  the  stars,  the  moon,  and 
sun, 
And  sbe  forgot  the  blue  above  the  trees, 
And   she   forgot   the   delk    where   waters 
run. 
And  sbe  forgot  the  chilly  autumn  breeze  ^ , 
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FRAGMENT  OF   AN   ODE  TO   MAI  A 


O  Eclio,  Echo,  on  some  other  day, 

From    isles    Letheau,   sigh    to    us-^O 
sigh  I 
Spirits   of   grief,  sing  not  your   *  Well-a- 
way 1  * 
For  Isaibel^  sweet  Isabel,  will  die; 
Will  die  a  death  too  lone  and  iiicroinplete, 
Now  they  have  ta'eii  awny  iii-r  Basil  sweet, 

LXIt 

Piteous  she  looked  on  dead  and  senseless 
tilings, 
Asking  for  her  lost  Baail  amorously  r 
And  with  melodious  chuckle  in  the  strings 
Of  her  lorn  voice,  she  oftentimes  would 
cry 
After  the  Pilgrim  in  his  wanderings, 

To  ask  him  where  her  Basil  was;  and  why 
"Twas  hid  from  her:  *  For  cruel  'tis,'  said 

she, 
'  To  steal  my  BasiUpot  away  from  me/ 

LXI1I 
And  BO  she  pined,  and  so  she  died  forlorn, 

Imploring  for  her  Basil  to  the  last. 
No  heart  was  there   in  Florence   bnt  did 
mourn 
In  pity  of  her  love,  so  overcast. 
And  a  sad  ditty  of  this  story  horn 

From  mouth  to  month  through  sUl  the 
country  pass'd  : 
Still  is  the  burthen  sung  —  *  O  cruelty, 
To  steal  my  Basil-pot  away  from  me  !  * 


TO    HOMER 

Th&  date  1818  was  affixed  to  this  by  Lord 
HoDghtoD  in  Lif€j  Letters  and  Literary  Rt' 
WMinjfy  where  it  was  fint  published,  and  is  found 
alio  where  it  occurs  in  th«  Dilke  maaniicripta. 
In  a  letter  to  Reynolds,  dated  April  27,  1S18, 
Keata  writes  eagerly  of  hia  desire  to  study 
Greek. 

Btahdiko  aloof  in  giant  if^norance, 
Of  thee  I  hear  and  ^f  the  Cyclades, 

^  one  who  sits  ashore  and  longs  perchance 
To  visit  dolphin-coral  in  deep  seas. 


but  then   the  veil 


So  thou  wast  blind  ! 
was  rent, 
For  Jove  uncnrtain'd  Heaven  to  let  thi 
live, 
And  Neptune  made  for  thee  a  spumy  tent. 
And  Pan  made  sing  for  thee  his  forest- 
hive  ; 
Ay   on   the    shores   of   daj-kness   there 
light, 

And  precipices  show  untrodden  green; 
There  is  a  budding  morrow  in  midnight; 
There    is   a    triple    sight    in    blindness 
keen: 
Sneh  seeing  hadst  thou,  as  it  once  befell 
To  Dian,  Queen  of  Earth,  and   Heaven, 
and  He]L 
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FRAGMENT   OF   AN    ODE   TO 
MAIA 


1 


Copied  in  a  letter  to  Reynolds^  dated  May  S» 
1818,  in  which  Keats  says  :  *  With  respect  to 
the  affections  and  Poetry  you  must  know  by  a 
sympathy  my  thoughts  that  way,  and  I  dare 
say  theae  few  lines  will  be  but  a  ratificatiou :  I 
wrote  them  on  May  day  —  and  intend  to  finish 
the  ode  all  in  good  time  ;  ^  a  purpose  appar* 
ently  never  aecompliHhed. 

Mother  of   Hermes !   and   still   youthful 
Mma  i 
May  I  sing  to  thee 
As   thou   wast  hymned  on  the   shores  of 
Baiae  ?  J 

Or  may  I  woo  thee  ^ 

In  earlier  Sicilian  ?  or  thy  smiles 
Seek  as  they  onne  were  sought,  in  Grecian 

isles, 
By  hards  who   died   content   on    pleasant 
sward,  ■ 

Leaving  great  verse  unto  a  little  clan  ?  ■ 
O,  give  me  their  old  vigour,  and  unheard 
Save  of  the  quiet  Primrose,  and  the  span 
Of  heaven  and  few  ears. 
Hounded  by  thee,  my  song  sbould  die  j 

Content  as  theirs, 
Rich  in  the  simple  worship  of  a  day. 


SONG 

Fitst  pubLiatied  ia  Xi//>,  Letters  and  Literary 
MemaifiSy  and  there  dated  1818. 


Hush,  hush  1  tread  softly  !  hush,  hualif  mj 
dear  I 
All  the  house  is  asleep,  but  we  know  very 
well 
Thftt  the  jcaIouS;  the  jealous  old  bald-pate 
may  hear, 
Tho*  you've  padded  his   uight-eap  —  O 
aweet  Isabel  i 
Tho'  your  feet  are  more  light  than  a 

Faery's  feet, 
Who  dances  on  bubbles  where  brooks 
lets  meet,  — 
Hush,  hush  I  soft  tiptoe  !   hush,  huih,  my 

dear  1 
For  less  than   a  nothing  the  jealous  cau 
bear. 


No  leaf  doth  tremble,  uo  ripple  Is  there 
On  the  river,  —  all  *s  still,  and  the  night's 
sleepy  eye 
Closes    up,  and    forgets    all    its    Lethean 
care, 
Charm'd  to  death  by  the  drone  of   the 
bumming  May-flj; 
And    the    Moon,   whether   prudish   or 

compLiisatit, 
Has  tiled  to  her  bower,  well  knowing  I 
want 
No  light  in  the  dusk,  no  torch  in  the  gloom, 
But  mj  Isabel's  eyes,  and  her  lips  pulp'd 
with  bloom. 

Ill 
Lift  the  latch  t  ah  gently  I  ah  tenderly  — 
sweet  I 
We  are  dead  if  that  latchet  gives  one 
little  clink  I 
Well  done  —  now  those  lips,  and  a  flowery 
seat  — 
The  old  man  may  sleep,  aod  the  planets 
may  wink; 


The  shut  rose  shall  dream  of  our  lores 

and  awake 
Full-blown,  and  such  warmth  for  the 
morning  take. 
The  stocknlove  shall  hatch  her  soft  brace 

and  shall  coo, 
White  I  kiss  to  the   melody,  aching  all 
through. 


VERSES  WRITTEN    DURING    A 
TOUR    IN    SCOTLAND 

Keats  saw  his  brother  George  and  wife  sefe 
sail  from  Liverpool  at  the  end  uf  June,  16I8| 
aud  then  set  farth  m.ih  his  friend  Charles 
Armitage  Brown  on  a  walkiiig  tour  throngli 
Wordiiworth^s  eonntry  and  into  Scotland.  The 
verses  included  in  this  section  were  all  sent  In 
letters,  chiefly  to  his  brother  Tom.  He  did  not 
include  any  in  the  volume  which  he  published 
in  1820,  and  they  first  saw  the  light  when  Lord 
Houghton  iDclnded  them  in  the  Li/tj  Lettert 
and  Literarjf  Eemains.  The  more  off-hand  and 
familiar  venes  written  at  this  time  are  given  in 
the  Appendix 


I 


ON   VISITING   THE   TOMB   OF   BURNS 


Written  at  Dumfriea  on  the  evening  of  July 
I,  IS  18.  *  Duma's  t^mb>'  Myites  Keats,  '  la  in 
the  Cbarohyard  comer,  not  rery  much  to  my 
taste,  though  ou  a  scale  larg^  enough  to  show 
they  wanted  to  bon otir  him .  Thb  Sonii«t  I  have 
written  in  astratige  tnood^  half  aaleep.  I  know 
not  how  it  in,  the  Clouds,  the  Sky,  the  Housoa,, 
all  aeem  anti-Greciaii  and  anti-Charlemagniah.' 


I 


The  Town,  the  churchyard,  and  the  scttinj 


Tlie  Clouds,  the  trees,  the  rounded  hills 

all  seem, 
Though  l>eautiful,  cold  —  strange  —  as 

ill  a  dream, 
I  dreamed  long  ago,  now  new  begun. 
The  Bhort-lived,  paly  Summer  h  but  won 
From    Winter's    ague,    for    one    boiir^t^ 

gleam ; 
Though  aapphire-warm,  their   Stars 

never  beam: 
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VERSES   WRITTEN   DURING   A   TOUR   IN    SCOTLAND 


IFk 


All  is  oold  Beauty;  pain  Is  never  done: 
For  who  has  uimd  to  relish,  Minos- wise, 
The  Ken}  of  Beauty,  free  from  tiiat  dead 
hue 
Sickly  imagination  and  aiek  pride 
Cast  wan  upon  it  I    Bnrn^  (  with  honour 
due 
I    oft    bave    honoured    thee.      Great 
shadow,  hide 
Tliy  face;  I  sin  against  thy  native  skies. 


It 


TO  AILSA   ROCK 

The  tourists  cro«ised  to  Ireland  for  a  short 
tript  and  aft«r  retuiTiinii;  to  Scotland,  iimde 
their  way  into  Ayrshire^  enteriiig  it  a  little 
bttvond  Cairn.  Their  walk  led  them  into 
loTig  wooded  glen.  ^  At  the  €nd,^  ^Tites 
ieata.,  July  ID,  181S,  ^  we  had  a  gradual  accent 
aud  got  among-  the  toptt  of  the  luotintains 
whence  in  a  little  time  I  destined  in  the  Sea 
AiLta  Ri>ek,  940  feet  high  —  it  w»a  15  Miles 
diiitant  and  fleemed  close  upon  us.  The  effect 
of  Aikmi  with  the  iM-ouliar  pt:^rflpettive  of  tlie 
Sea  in  connection  with  the  ground  we  stood  on^ 
Kid  the  miaty  rain  then  falling  gave  me  a  com- 
plete Idea  of  a  d«?lugo.  AiIeui  Btruek  nie  very 
suddenly  —  really  1  was  a  Little  alarmed/ 

HsABUeift  thou  cragg^y  ocean  pyramid  I 
GJTa  answer   from   thy  voice,  the  sea- 
fowls-  screams  T 
Wlien   were  thy  shoulders    mantled  in 
huge  streams  ? 
^VTion,  from  the  suu,  was  thy  broad  fore- 
head hid  ? 
How  long  is  *t  since  the  mighty  power  bid 
Thee  heave  to  airy  sleep  from  fathom 

dreams  ? 
Sleep  in  the  lap  of  thunder  or  sunbeams^ 
Or  when  gray  clouds  are  thy  cold  coverlid. 
Hioti  answer'st  not;   for    thou    ajrt  dead 
asleep; 
Thy  Efe  is  but  two  dead  eternities  — 
The  last  tn  air,  the  former  in  the  deep; 
First  with  the  whales,  last  with  the  eagle- 


Drown*d  wast  thou  till  an  earthquake  mado. 

thee  steepf 
Another  cannot  wake  thy  gtaut  size» 


m 

WRITTEN  IN  THE  COTTAGE  WHERE 
BURNS   WAS   BORN 

From    Kingawell'a,    July    13,    1818,    Keats' 
vrrote   of   his   experience   in   viniting   Burnfl^a 
birthplace  :  *  The  approach  to  it  [Ayr]  is  ex- 
tremel J  fine  —  quite  outwent  my  expeetatioos 

—  richly  meadowed,  womled,  heathcd  and  riv- 
nleted  ^-^  with  a  grand  Sea  view  tenuinated 
hy  the  black  Mo  im tains  of  the  isle  of  Annan. 
As  soon  as  I  saw  them  so  uearhy  I  said  to  my* 
self,  "  How  la  it  they  did  not  bc^ckon  Bums 
to  some  grand  attempt  at  Epic  ?  "  The  bonny 
Doon  ID  the  sweetest  river  I  ever  saw  —  over- 
hung with  fine  trees  as  far  as  we  oould  se# 

—  We  stood  some  time  on  the  Brig  acrom  it, 
over  which  Tam  o*  Shanter  Hed  ^  we  took  a 
pinch  of  Hnti£F  on  the  Keystone  —  then  we 
pro<!'eeded  to  the  *'  auld  Kirk  A  How  ay,'*  As 
WB  were  looking  at  it  a  Farmer  pointed  the 
spots  where  51  un go's  Mither  himg'd  heraeF 
and  ''  drunken  Charlie  brake  ^s  neek*8  bane/^ 
Then  we  proceeded  Uj  thi^  Cottage  he  was  bom 
in  —  there  waa  a  Bowrd  to  that  effect  hy  the 
door  aide  - —  it  had  the  same  effect  as  the  some 
sort  of  memorial  at  Stratforrl  on  Avon.  We 
drank  some  Toddy  to  Bums's  memory  with  an 
old  Man  who  knew  Burns  —  damn  him  and 
damn  his  anecdotes  *^  be  was  a  great  bore  — 
it  was  impossible  for  a  Southron  to  underatand 
above  5  words  in  a  hundred.  —  There  was 
Bomething  goiKi  in  his  description  of  Bums^s 
melancholy  the  last  time  he  saw  him.  I  was 
determined  to  write  a  Honnet  in  the  Cottage  — 
I  did  —  hut  it  was  so  had  I  cannot  venture  it 
here/  He  wrote  in  the  same  stnun  to  Rey- 
nolds, laying;  *  I  wrote  a  sonnet  for  the  mere 
sake  of  writing  some  lin«*»  under  the  Hoof  — 
they  are  so  had  I  c-aunot  transcribe  them.  .  .  , 
I  cannot  writ**  about  »eenery  and  visitings  — 
Fancy  is  indeed  leas  than  a  present  pslpable 
reality,  but  it  is  greater  than  remembrance, 
.  .  .  Ont>  song  of  Bnm.s^is  is  of  more  worth  to 
yon  tliau  all  I  eould  think  for  a  whole  year  in 
hts  native  country/ 


T2S 


THE   POEMS   OF    iSiS-ISg 


This  mortal  body  of  a.  thousand  days 
Now  fills,  O  Burus,  a  space  in  thine  own 
room, 
Where  thou  didst  drea.m  alone  on  budded 
bays, 
Happy  and   thoughtless  of   thy  day  of 
doom  t 
My  pube  is  warm  with   thine  old  Barley- 
bree, 
My  bead  is  light  with  pledging  a  great 
fioul, 
My  eyes  are  wandering,  and  I  cannot  see, 
Fancy  is  dead  and  drunken  at  tU  goal; 
Yet  can  I  stamp  my  foot  upon  thy  floor, 
Yet  can  I  ope  thy  window-saah  to  find 
The  meadow  thou  hast  tramped  o'er  and 
o'er,  — 
Yet  can  I  think  of  thee  till  thought  is 
blind,  -^ 
Yet  can  I  gulp  a  bum]>er  to  thy  name,  — 
O  smile  among  the  shades,  for  thb  is  fame  ! 


IV 


AT  FINGAL'S  CAVE 

The  Ters«s  which  follow  were  first  printed 
in  hift^  Letters  and  Literary  RemaittM.  They 
occur  in  a  letter  to  Tom  Keata  from  Oban, 
July  2<),  181S,  and  were  preceded  by  this  de- 
Bcription  :  *  I  am  pnzxled  how  to  give  yon  an 
Idea  of  Staffa.  It  can  only  bi?  represented  by 
a  firat-rate  drawing.  One  may  compare  the 
surface  of  the  laland  to  a  roof  —  this  roof  is 
supported  by  grand  pillaro  of  basalt  standing 
together  as  thick  as  hoD4?ycombs*  The  finest 
thing  is  Fittgal's  cave  —  it  is  entirely  a  hoUow- 
ung  out  of  Basalt  Hilars.  Suppose  now  the 
Giants  who  relielled  against  Jove  had  taken  a 
uhule  Blass  of  black  Columns  and  bound  tbem 
tog^etliwr  like  bnaches  of  matehes  —  and  then 
with  immense  axes  had  made  a  cavern  iu  tho 
body  of  these  ixiIutoiis  —  Of  course  tlie  roof 
and  floor  mnat  be  eomposed  of  the  broken  ends 
of  th**  Colninna  —  such  is  Fiugal^s  cave,  except 
that  the  Sea  has  done  th©  work  of  excavationst 
and  ia  eonttniially  dashing  there  —  so  that  we 
walk  along  the  ddes  of  the  c^ve  on  the  pillars 
whioh  are  left  as  if  for  convenient  stairs.    The 


roof  is  aix^bed  somewhat  gothic-wiae.  and  the 
length  of  some  of  the  entire  side*inilan  is  fifty 
feet.  About  the  island  yon  might  seat  an 
army  of  men  each  tm  a  pillar.  The  length  of 
the  Cave  is  120  feet,  and  from  its  extremity 
the  view  into  the  sea,  tlirough  the  large  arch 
at  the  entrance  -^  the  colour  of  the  column  is 
a  sort  of  black  with  a  lurking  gloom  of  purple 
therein.  For  solemnity  and  gprandeur  it  far 
surpaases  the  finest  Cathedral,  At  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Cave  there  is  a  small  perfora- 
tion into  another  Care,  at  which  the  waters 
meetiiiigand  buffeting  nach  other  tliere  is  aome^ 
tamiM  produced  a  report,  as  of  a  cannon  heard  as 
far  as  lona,  which  mnai  ho  12  miles.  As  we 
approached  in  the  boat,  there  was  such  a  fine 
swell  of  the  sea  that  the  pillars  appeared  rising- 
immed lately  out  of  the  crystal.  But  it  ia  im- 
possible  to  de>scrihe  it.^ 

Not  Aladdin  xnagian 
Ever  such  a  work  began; 
Not  the  wizard  of  the  Dee 
Ever  such  a  dream  conld  see ; 
Not  St.  John,  in  Patmos^  isle, 
In  the  passion  of  liis  toil, 
When  he  saw  the  churches  seYen» 
Golden  aisled,  built  up  in  heaven. 
Gazed  at  such  a  rugged  wonder. 
As  I  stood  its  roofing  under. 
Lo  t  I  saw  one  sleeping  there, 
On  the  marble  cold  and  bare; 
While  the  surges  washed  his  feet, 
And  his  garments  white  did  beat 
I>rench*d  about  the  sombre  rocks; 
On  his  neck  his  well-grown  locks. 
Lifted  dry  above  the  main, 
Were  npon  the  curl  again. 

*  What  is  this  ?  and  what  art  thou  ?  '_ 
IVhisper'd  I,  and  touched  his  brow; 

*  W^hat  art  thou  ?  and  what  is  this  1 
Whispered  I,  and  strove  to  ktsa 
The  spirit's  hand,  to  wake  his  eyca;"' 
Up  he  started  in  a  trice : 

*  I  am  Lycidas,*  said  he, 

*  Famed  in  funeral  minstrelsy  t 
This  was  architectured  thus 
By  the  great  Oceanua  t  — 
Here  his  mighty  waters  play 
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Hollow  organs  all  the  day ; 

Her€,  by  turus,  bin  dolpbin^  all> 

Finoy  palmers,  great  and  a  mall  ^ 

Come  to  pay  devotiou  due^  ^ 

Each  a  modth  of  pearls  must  strew  I 

Many  a  mortal  of  these  days 

Daf«8  to  pass  our  sacred  ways; 

Bftfei  to  tonch,  uiidacioiisly^ 

ThU  cathedral  of  the  sea  I 

I  have  been  the  pontiff-priest, 

Where  the  waters  uevijr  rest, 

Where  a  fledgy  sea-bird  choir 

Soars  for  ever  I     Holy  fire 

I  have  hid  fi'om  mortal  man ; 

Proteus  is  my  Saeristan  \ 

But  the  dulled  eye  of  mortal 

Hath  pa&8*d  beyond  the  rocky  portal; 

So  for  ever  will  I  leave 

Such  a  taint,  and  soon  unweave 

All  the  magic  of  the  place.* 

So  saying,  with  a  Spirit's  glance 

He  dived  f 


b 


WRITTEK  UPON  THE  TOP  OF  BEN  NEVIS 

EncloBed   m   a  letter  to  Tom  Keats  from 
Letter  Findlay,  August  a,  1^18. 

Beau  me  a  lesson,  Muse,  and  speak  it  loud 

Upon  the  top  of  Nevis,  blind  iu  mist  t 
I  look  into  the  ebaams,  and  a  shroud 

Vaporous    doth    hide    them,  —  just    so 
moch  I  wist 
Mankind  do  know  of  hell-  I  look  overhead, 
And  there  is  sullen  mist,  —  even  so  much 
Mankind  can  t«ll  of  heaven ;  mist  is  spread 
Before   the   earth,   beneath   me,  —  even 
such, 
Even  so  vague  is  man's  sight  of  himself  t 
Here  are  the  craggy  stones  beneath  my 
feet,  — 
Thus  much  I  know  that,  a  poor  witless  elf, 
I  tread  on  them,  —  that  all  my  eye  doth 
meet 
Is  mist  and  crag,  not  only  ou  this  height, 
Bat  in  the  world  of  thought  and  mental 
might  I 


TRANSLATION  FROM  A  SONNET 
OF  RONSARD 

Published  in  Li/e,  Letters  and  Literarjf  Re» 
mains  in  a  letter  to  Hejnolds,  ut  which  tliQ 
probable  date  ia  Sept^eniber  22,  1818 ;  iu  a  let* 
ter  to  Charles  Wentworth  Dilke  September 21, 
1B18,  Eeata  quotes  the  last  line  with  the  re- 
mark :  ^  You  have  passed  your  Komnnee,  and 
I  never  gave  in  to  it,  or  else  1  think  thii»  line  a 
feast  for  one  of  your  Lovers/  The  text 
the  aounet  will  he  found  iu  the  Appendix. 


^ 


Nature  withheld  Ca&sandra  in  the  skies, 

For   more   adornment,  a   full   thousand 
years; 
She  took  their  cream  of  Beauty's  fairest 
dyes. 
And   shaped   aud   tinted   her  above 
Peers: 
Meanwhile  Lore  kept  her  dearly  with  hU 

And  underneath  their  shadow  fill'd  her 
eyes 
With  euoh  a  riebness  that  the  cloudy  Kings 

Of  high  Olympus  utter'd  slavish  sighs. 
When  from  the    Heave ds  I  saw  her  first 
descend, 
My   heart   took   fire,  and   only  burning 
pains, 
They  were  my  pleasures  —  they  my  Lif e*i 
flad  end; 
Love  pour*d  her  beauty  into  my  warmj 
veins. 


TO  A    LADY   SEEN    FOR  A   FEW 
MOMENTS    AT   VAUXHALL 

First  published  in  HoodU  Magazine  for  April 
1844,  and  afterward  included  in  Li/e^  Letttrs 
and  Liitrarg  JRemains.  No  date  is  giveuT  aod 
the  poem  m  plsuced  here  from  a,  fancied  aaso 
ciation  with  the  lady  whom  Keata  saw  at  Hast* 
iogs  and  who  started  the  train  of  tliooght  in 
his  letter  to  his  hrother  aud  sifter,  October  2b, 
18ia 
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TlM£*s  sea  hath  been  five  years  at  its  slow 
ebb  J 
Long  hours  have  to  and  fro  let  creep  the 
sandf 
Since  I  was  tangled  in  thy  beauty's  web, 
And  snared  by  the  un gloving  of  thine 
hand. 
And  yet  I  never  look  on  midnight  sky. 
But  I  beliold  thine  eyes*  wel!-m«moricd 
light; 
I  eannot  look  upon  the  rose'a  dye, 

But  to  thy  cheek  uiy  soul  doth  take  lis 
flight; 
I  cannot  look  on  any  budding  flower, 

But  my  fond  ear,  in  fancy  at  thy  lips 
And  hearkening  for  a  love>^ound>  doth  de- 
vour 
Its  sweets  in  the  wrong  sense;  — Thon 
dost  eclipse 
Every  delight  with  sweet  remembering, 
And  grief  unto  my  darling  joys  doat  bring. 

FANCY 

Keats  enclosed  these  linea,  as  lately  written^ 
in  a  letter  to  Qeorge  and  Gefirgian^  Keats, 
January  2,  1811*.  He  included  the  poem  in  tlit* 
1820  iroltinie,  Mr.  John  Knowlcs  Pajne  haj^ 
pabliBhed  a  cantata  for  soprano  solo,  ehoruit« 
aod  orchestra,  entitled  The  Reaim  qf  Fanctf^ 
uiing  these  lines  for  his  book. 

Ever  let  the  Fancy  roam, 

Pleaauro  never  is  at  home; 

At  a  touch  sweet  Pleasure  melteth^ 

Like  to  bubbles  when  rain  pelteth; 

Then  let  winged  Fancy  wander 

Through  the  thought  still  spread  beyond 

her: 
Open  wide  the  mind's  cage-door^ 
She  'U  dart  forth,  and  cloiidward  soar. 
O  sweet  Fancy  !  let  her  loose; 
Summer^s  jovH  are  spoilt  by  use,  lo 

And  the  enjoying  of  the  Spring 
Fades  as  does  its  blossoming; 
Autumn's  red-lipp'd  fruitage  too, 
Blushing  through  the  mist  and  dew, 
Cloys  with  tasting  :  What  do  then  ? 


Sit  thee  by  the  ingle,  when 

The  sear  faggot  blazes  bright. 

Spirit  of  a  winter's  night; 

When  the  soundless  earth  is  muf^ledp 

And  the  caked  snow  is  shuffled  20 

From  the  pk>ughboy*s  heavy  shoon; 

When  the  Night  doth  meet  the  Noon 

In  a  dark  conspiracy 

To  banish  Even  from  her  sky. 

Sit  thee  there,  and  send  abroad, 

W^ith  a  mind  self-overawed, 

Fancy,  high-commiission'd;  —send  herf 

She  has  vassals  to  attend  her: 

She  will  bring,  in  spite  of  frost, 

Beauties  that  the  earth  hath  lost; 

She  will  bring  thee,  all  together, 

All  delights  of  su turner  w*iather; 

All  the  buds  and  bells  of  May, 

From  dewy  sward  or  thorny  spray; 

All  the  heaped  Autumn's  wealth, 

With  a  still,  mysterious  stealth; 

She  will  mix  these  pleasures  up 

Like  three  flt  wines  in  a  cup^ 

And  thou  shalt  quaff  it:  — ^thon  shalt  hear 

Distant  harvestKiiarols  clear; 

Rustle  of  the  reaped  corn; 

Sweet  birds  antheming  the  morn: 

And,  in  the  same  moment  —  bark  f 

'T  is  the  early  April  lark, 

Or  the  rooks,  with  busy  caw, 

Foraging  for  sticks  and  straw. 

Thou  shalt,  at  one  glance,  behold 

The  daisy  and  the  marigold; 

White-plumed  lilies,  and  the  first 

Hedge-grown  primrose  that  hath  buret ;  50 

Shaded  hyacinth,  alway 

Sapphire  queen  of  the  mid-May; 

And  every  leaf,  and  every  flower 

Pearled  with  the  self-aame  shower. 

Thou  .shalt  see  the  field-niouae  |>ecp 

Meagre  from  its  celled  sleep; 

And  the  snake  all  winter*thin 

Cast  on  sunny  bank  its  skin; 

Freeklcd  nest-eggs  thou  shalt  see 

Hatching  in  the  hawthorn-tree, 

When  the  hen^bird's  wing  doth  rest 

Quiet  on  her  mossy  nest; 


SONG 


Then  the  huny  and  alarm 

When  the  bee-hive  ca^ts  its  swarm; 
Acorna  ripe  down-pattering 
While  the  aiitamn  breezes  sing. 

Oh,  «weet  Fancy  !  let  her  loose; 

Every  thing  m  sjToilt  by  use; 

Where  's  the  cheek  that  doth  not  fade, 

Too  much  gazed  at  ?     Where  's  the  maid  70 

Whose  lip  mature  is  ever  new  ? 

W^here  *s  the  eye,  however  blue, 

Doth  not  weary  ?     Where  *8  the  face 

One  wouhl  meet  in  every  place  ? 

Where 's  the  voice,  however  soft, 

One  would  hear  so  very  oft  ? 

At  a  touch  sweet  Pleasure  nielteth 

Like  to  bubbles  when  niin  pelteth. 

Let,  then,  winged  Fancy  find 

Thee  a  mistress  to  thy  mind:  80 

I>ulcet-eyed  as  Ceres'  daughter 

Ere  the  God  of  Torment  taught  her 

How  to  frown  and  how  to  ehide; 

With  a  waist  and  with  a  side 

White  as  Hebe's,  when  her  zone 

Slipt  its  golden  elaap,  and  down 

Fell  her  kirtle  to  her  feet. 

While  she  held  the  goblet  sweet. 

And  Jove  grew  languid.  —  Break  the  mesb 

Of  the  Fancy *s  silken  leash;  90 

Quickly  break  her  prison-string, 

And  such  joys  as  these  she  '11  bring.  ^^ 

Let  the  winged  Fancy  roam. 

Pleasure  never  in  at  home. 


ODE 

Writt«n  on  the  blank  page  b«f  ore  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  tragi-comedy.  The  Fair  Maid  of 
tht  Inftf  and  addreas^fd  thus  to  these  bardu  in 
particular.  Sent  in  a  letter  to  George  and  Geor* 
giaiia  Keats,  January  2,^  1810.  It  i&  included 
in  tlw  1620  volume. 

Bards  of  Passion  and  of  Mirth, 
Ye  have  left  your  souls  on  earth  ! 
Have  ye  souls  in  heaven  too, 
Ikmble-lived  in  regions  new  ? 
Tes,  and  those  of  heaven  commune 


W^ith  the  spheres  of  sun  and  moon; 
With  the  noise  of  fountains  woiid*roua 
And  the  parle  of  voices  thund-rous; 
W^ith  the  whisper  of  heaven's  trees 
And  one  another,  in  soft  ease 
Seated  on  Elysian  lawns 
Browsed  by  none  but  Dianas  fawns; 
Underneath  large  blue-belb  tented, 
Where  the  daisies  are  rose-sceuted, 
And  the  rose  herself  has  got 
Perfume  which  on  earth  is  not; 
Where  the  nightingale  doth  sing 
Not  a  senseless,  tranced  thing, 
Btit  divine  melodious  truth; 
Philosophic  numbers  smooth; 
Talcs  and  golden  histories 
Of  heaven  and  its  mysteries. 

Thns  ye  live  on  high,  and  then 
On  the  earth  ye  live  again; 
And  the  souls  ye  left  behind  you 
Teach  us,  here,  the  way  to  find  you, 
Where  your  other  souls  are  joying, 
Never  slumbered,  never  cloying* 
Here,  your  earth-bom  souls  still  apeak 
To  mortals,  of  their  little  week;  3 

Of  their  aorrowa  and  delights; 
Of  their  passions  and  their  spites; 
Of  their  glory  and  their  slmme; 
Wliat  doth  strengthen  and  what  maim. 
Thus  ye  teach  us,  every  day, 
W^isdom*  though  tied  far  away. 

Bards  of  Passion  and  of  Mirth, 
Ye  have  left  your  souls  on  earth  I 
Ye  have  souls  in  heaven  too, 
Double-lived  in  regions  new  ! 


SONG 

*  Theru  is  just  room,  I  see,  in  this  page  to 
copy  a  little  thing  I  wrote  off  to  some  Mu»io 
as  it  was  playing,*  Eeata  to  George  and 
GeorgiiLua  Keats,  January  2,  1810. 


I  HAD  a  dove  and  the  sweet  dove  died ; 
And  I  have  thought  it  died  of  griovingsj 
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Ktii^.  trhat  could  it  griere   for  ?     Its   feet 

were  tied, 
With  a  silken  thread  of  my  own  haud'a 

weaving; 
Sweet   little    red    feet !    why   shonld   you 

die  — 
Why  should  you    Leftve   me,   sweet   bird  I 

why? 
Yoti  lived  alone  in  the  forest'tree, 
Why,  pretty   thieg  I  would   you   not   live 

with  me  ? 
I  khsW  you  oft  and  gave  you  white  peas; 
Why   not  Uve   sweetly,   as   in   the   green 

trees  ? 


b 


ODE   ON    MELANCHOLY 


Publiahed  in  Lamia,  IsabtUa,  thf  Evt  of  St 
Agnes  and  other  Poems^  1820^  There  is  no 
date  affixed  t<j  it,  but  if  it  taki^a  ita  color  at 
all  from  Keats's  own  experience,  it  might  not 
be  ami8A  to  refer  it  to  the  early  part  of  18U^ 
wheu  he  bod  oome  under  the  inflnenee  of  his 
pamion  for  Fanny  Bnitwne.  lu  a  letter  to 
Haydon,  written  between  January  7  and  14, 
1819,  Keats  says  :  *  I  have  been  writing  a  little 
now  and  then  lately  t  but  nothing  to  apeak  of 
—  being  dm*onteiit«d  aod  aa  it  were  moulting* 
Yet  I  do  not  think  I  shall  ever  comt»  to  the 
rope  or  the  ]ji«toL  For  after  a  day  or  two* 3 
luelancholy,  although  I  smoke  more  and  umre 
my  own  iusuffieieney  ™  I  see  by  little  and  lit- 
tle more  of  what  is  to  be  done^  and  bow  it  is 
to  be  done^  should  I  ever  be  able  txnjti  it/ 

Lord  Houg^hton,  in  tlie  Aldine  edition  of 
187^3,  makes  the  followinj^  prefatory  note : 
^  A  aingular  instoince  of  Keats^s  delicate  per- 
ception oecurred  in  the  eompoaitiou  of  this 
Ode.  In  the  original  manuscript  he  had  in- 
tended  to  rejjreaent  the  ndgar  conception  of 
Melancholy  witli  gloom  uud  horror,  in  eontrast 
with  the  emotion  tliat  ineites  to  — 

•*  glut  thy  Borrow  on  a  momiu|i  roa« 
Or  oil  tke  TA^bow  of  Ibe  ult  stmd-wiTe, 
Or  on  the  weftltli  of  globed  |ii«oni«9  i '" 

and  which  essentially 

*'  llTea  in  Beauty  —  Itoauty  thaA  mmA  die, 
And  Joy,  wtio«o  ItwiiJ  lii  ever  at  bli  Up« 
BIddlog  adieu.** 


The  first  stanza,  therefore,  waa  the  following : 
as  grim  a  passage  aa  Blake  or  Fuseli  eonld 
have  dreamed  and  painted  :  — 

"  Thotigli  you  tdioiUd  build  a  bark  of  dead  men^t 
And  rear  a  platforDi  gibbet  for  a  maat. 
Stitch  Alirouda  tostftbar  for  a  anil,  nnth  groani 

To  dU  i:t  (Hit,  bkod-ctalned  and  mghast ; 
Although  your  rudder  be  a  dragou^B  tail 
Loug  aever'd,  yet  atiil  bard!  w'itb  afvaj, 
Your  cordage  large  uproottngi  tnm  the  ■toil! 
Of  tMad  HeduBa,  c«rtes  you  would  fail 
To  find  the  Melancholy  —  whether  the 
DTwunetb  In  any  iilB  of  Lethe  dull." 

Bnt  no  aooner  was  thiB  written,  than  the  poet 
became  eonaeiuns  that  the  ooarseneBB  of  the 
contrast  would  destroy  the  g^ueml  elfect  of 
luxorioiia  tendenieaK  which  it  was  the  object 
of  the  poem  to  produce,  and  he  oonfiued  ther 
gross  notion  of  Melancholy  to  less  violent  im- 
agee,  and  let  the  ode  at  once  begin,  —  ' 

I 

No,  uo  I  go  uot  to  Leihe,  neither  twist 
Wolf V bane,  tight-rooted ^  for  ita  poison- 
ous wine  J 
Nor  snflfer  thy  pale  forehead  to  be  kissed 

By  nightshade,  ruby  grape  of  Proserpine; 
Make  not  your  iT)sary  of  yew-berries, 
Nor  let  the  beetle,  or  the  death-moth  be 
Your  mournful  Psyche,  nor  the  downy 
owl 
A  partner  in  your  sorrow's  myateries; 
For  shade  to  shade  will  come  too  drowa- 

iiy. 

And  drown  the  wakeful  atiguiab  of  the 
soul. 


But  wbeii  the  melancholy  fit  sliaLl  fall 
Sudden    from    heaven    like   a   weeping 
cloud, 
That  fosters  the  droop-headed  flowers  all» 
And    hides    the   green  bills  iu  an   April 
shroud; 
Then  glut  thy  sorrow  on  a  morning  rose, 
Or  on  the  rainbow  of  the  salt-sai^d  wave, 
Or  on  the  wealth  of  globed  peonies; 
Or  if  thy  mistress  some  rich  anger  shows, 
EmpriiH>n  ber  soft  hand,  and  let  her  raye. 
And  feed  deep,  deep  upon  her  peerless 
eyes. 


I 


« 


THE  EVE   OF   ST.  AGNES 


[II 
She   dwells   with    Beauty  —  Beauty   that 
must  die  ; 
And  Joy»  whose  hand  is  ever  at  hl»  Hps 
Bidding  adieu;  and  achin]^  Pleasure  nigh, 
Turniug  to  poiaon  while  the  bee-iaouth 
sips: 
Aye^  in  the  very  temple  of  Delight 

Veil'd  Melancholy  has  her  sovrau  sliritie. 
Though  seen  of  none  uave  him  whose 
strenuous  tongue 
Can  buret  Joy's  grape  against  his  palate 
fine; 
HiB  soul  shall   taste   the   sadness  of   her 
might. 
And   be   among   tier   olaudy   trophies 
bung. 


THE   EVE   OF   ST.   AGNES 

Begun  early  in  1810»     In  a  letter  to  George 

and  Oeorgmna  Keats,  dated  February  14, 1819, 

Keats    says  :  *  I  was  nearly  a  fortni|?ht  at  Mr, 

John  Snook's  and  n  few  dnya  at  old  Mr.  Dilke's 

!>  (ChieEeater   in   Hani|H}lilre).      Nothing  worth 

;  of  happened  at  eithi^r  pliu!«.     I  took 

me  thin  paper  and  wrote  on  it  a  little 

«in  called  St,   Agne»«  Eve.'       The   poem 

landerwent  a  great  deal  of  reTiaion.  and  waa  not 

final  form  before  September ;  it  was  pub- 

1  in  the  l^ifO  volume. 


8t.  Aones'  Eve  —  Ah,   bitter  chill  it 

was! 
The  owl,  for  alt  his  feathers,  was  a-cold; 
The  hare  llmp*d  tFembling  through  the 

frozen  grass. 
And  silent  was  the  Iflock  in  woolly  fold : 
Numb  were  the  Beadsraan^s  fiugere,  while 

be  told 
His  rosary,  and  while  his  frosted  breath, 
Like  pioua  ineense  from  a  censer  old, 
Seemed  taking  flight  for  heaTen,  without 

adeatbp 
INist  the  sweet  Virgin's  picture,  while  bis 

prayer  he  saith. 


His  prayer  be  saith,  tbis   patient,  holy 

man; 
Then  takes  his  lamp,  and  riseth  from  his 

knees, 
And  back  returueth,  meagre,  barefoot, 

wan, 
Along  the  chapel  aislo  by  slow  degrees: 
The  scnlplured  dead,  on  each  side,  seem 

to  freeze, 
Emprison'd  iu  black,  purgatorial  rails: 
Knights,  ladies,  praying  in  dumb  oratories. 
He  passeth  by;  and  his  weak  spirit  fails 
To  think  bow  they  may  ache  in  ioy  hoods 

and  mjuls. 


Northward  be  turneth  through  a  little 

door, 
And    scarce    three    steps,   ere    Music's 

golden  toug^e 
Flatter*d   to  tears   tlxis  aged  man   aad 

poor; 
But  no  —  already  bad  hts  death-bell  rung; 
Tfae  joys  of  all  bis  life  were  said  and 

sung: 
His  was   harsh  penanee  on  St.  Agnes' 

Eve: 
Another  way  he  went,  and  soon  among 
Rough  ashes  sat  he  for  his  sours  re 

prieve, 
And  all  night  kept  awake,  for  sinners'  sake 

to  gricTe, 


4 
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That  ancient  Beadsman  heard  the  prc^ 

lude  soft; 
And  so  it  chanced,  for  many  a  door  was 

wide. 
From  hurry  to  and  fro.     Soon,  up  aloft, 
The   silver,  snarling    trumpets  'gan   to 

chide : 
The   level   chambers,   ready  with  tbeir 

pride, 
Were    glowing    to   receive   a  thousand 

guests : 
The  carved  angels,  ever  eager-eyed, 


I 
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SUivd,  where  upon  their  heads  the  cor- 

And  back  retired;  not  cool'd  by  high  dis- 

aiee  rests, 

^ftiw 

With  hsir  blown  baek,  and  wings  pat  cross- 

But she  saw  not:  her  heart  was  other- 

wise on  their  breasts. 

where; 

She  sigfa'd  few  Agnes'  dreams,  the  sweetest 

V 

of  the  year. 

At  length  burst  in  the  argent  rerelry. 

With  plume,  tiara,  and  all  rich  array, 

VIII 

Numerous  as  shadows  haunting  fairily 

She  danoed  along  with  vague,  regardless 

The  brain,  new-stuffd,  in  youth,  with 

eyes. 

triumphs  gay 

Anxious  her  lips,  her  breathing  quick  and 

Of    old  romance.     These   let  us   wish 

short: 

away, 

The  hallow'd  hour  was  near  at  hand:  she 

And  turn,  sole-thou^ted,  to  one  Lady 

sighs 

there. 

Amid   the    timbrels,   and   the    throng'd 

Whose  heart  had  brooded,  all  that  wintry 

resort 

day. 

Of  whisperers  in  anger,  or  in  sport; 

On  love,  and  wing'd  St  Agnes'  saintly 

'Mid  looks  of  love,  defiance,  hate,  and 

care. 

scorn. 

As  she  had  heard  old  dames  fuU  many 

Hoodwink'd  with  faery  fancy;  all  amort. 

times  declare. 

Save  to  St  Agnes  and  her  lambs  un- 

shorn. 

VI 

And  all  the  bliss  to  be  before  to-morrow 

They  told  her  how,  upon  St.  Agnes'  Eve, 

mom. 

Young  virgins    might  have  visions  of 

deUght, 

IX 

And  soft  adorings  from  their  loves  re- 

So, purposing  each  moment  to  retire. 

ceive 

She  linger'd  still.    Meantime,  aeroes  the 

Upon  the  honey'd  middle  of  the  night, 

moors, 

If  ceremonies  due  they  did  aright; 

Had  come  young  Porphyro,  with  heart 

As,  supperless  to  bed  they  must  retire, 

on  fire 

And  couch    supine  their  beauties,   lily 

For  Madeline.    Beside  the  portal  doors, 

white; 

Buttress'd  from  moonlight,  stands  he. 

Nor  look  behind,  nor  sideways,  but  re- 

and implores 

quire 

All  saints  to  give  him  sight  of  Madeline, 

Of  Heaven  with  upward  eyes  for  all  that 

But  for  one  moment  in  the  tedious  hours. 

tbey  desire. 

That  he  might  gaze  and  worship  all  un- 

VII 

seen; 
Perchance  speak,  kneel,  touch,  kiss  —  in 

fVill  of  this  whim  was  thoughtful  Made- 

sooth  such  things  have  been. 

uner 
The  music,  yearning  like  a  God  in  pain, 

X 

She  scarcely   heard:    her  maiden  eyes 

He  ventures  in :  let  no  buzz'd  whisper  tell : 

divine, 

All  eyes  be  muffled,  or  a  hundred  swords 

fix'd  on  the  floor,  saw  many  a  sweeping 

Will  storm  his  heart.   Love's   fev'rous 

train 

citadel: 

fl^  by  —  she  heeded  not  at  all:  in  vain 

ig^g^  many  a  tiptoe,  amorous  cavalier. 

hordes. 

Hyena  foemen,  and  bot-blooded  lords » 

And  as  she  muttered  'Wellni — well-a- 

Wkose  very  dogs  would  eiecrations  howl 

dayT 

1   Against  Ms  lineage:  Dot  on©  breast  af- 

He found  him  in  a  litUe  moonlight  room, 

fords 

Pale,  latticed^  chill,  and  silent  as  a  tomb. 

Him  any  mercy,  in  tbat  nmnsioQ  foul. 

*Now  tell  me  where  is  Madeline,'  said 

SsLTe  one  old  beldanie,  weak  in  body  and  in 

he, 

8ouL 

*  O  teU  me,  Angela,  by  the  holy  loom 

XI 

Which  none  but  secret  sisterhood  may 

Ah,  happy  chance  1    the  aged   creature 

see, 

came^ 

When  they  St.  Agnes*  wool  are  wearing 

Sbuffliug  along  with  iTory-headed  wand, 

pionaly.* 

To  where  he  stood,  hid  from  the  torch's 

flame, 

XIV 

Behind  a  broad  ball-pillar,  far  beyond 

<  St,  Agnes  !    Ah  lit b St.  Agnes'  Eve  — 

The   sonnd    of    merriment  and    cboms 

Yet  men  will  murder  upon  holy  days: 

bland: 

Thou  must  hold  water  in  a  witch's  sieve, 

He  startled  her;  but  soon  she  knew  his 

And  be  liege4ord  of  all  the  Mves  and 

faee, 

Fays, 

And  grasp*d  hie  fingers  in  her  palsied 

To  venture  so:  it  fills  me  with  amaze 

hand, 

To  see    thee,   Porpbyro  1  —  St.   Agnes' 

Saying,    '  Mercy,    Pcirphyro  I    hie    thee 

Eve! 

from  this  place; 

God's   help  I  my  lady  fair  the  conjuror 

They  are    all   here   to-night,   the   whole 

plays 

bloodthirsty  race  ! 

This  very  night:    good  angels  her  de- 

Xll 

ceive  I 
But  let  me  laugh  awhile,  I  've  mickle  time 

Get  hence  t   get  hence  1  there 's  dwarf- 

to grieve.' 

ish  Hildebrand; 

He  bad  a  fever  late,  and  in  the  fit 

XV 

He  cursed  thee  and  thine,  both  house  and 

Feebly  she  laughetb  in  the  languid  moon, 

land: 

While  Porpbyro  upon  her  face  doth  look, 

Then  there 's  that  old  Lord  Maurice^  not 

Like  puzzled  urchin  on  an  aged  crone 

a  whit 

Who  keepetb  closed  a  wond'rons  riddle- 

More  tame  for  his  gray  bairt  —  Alas  me  ! 

book, 

fliti 

As  spectacled  she  sits  in  chimney  nook. 

Flit  like  a  ghost  away.'  — 'Afa,  Gossip 

But  soon  his  eyes  grew  brilliant,  when  she 

dear, 

told 

We're  safe  enough;  here  in    this  arm- 

His lady* 3  purpose;  and  he  scarce  could 

chair  sit. 

brook 

And  tell  me  bow  '  —  *  Good  Saints  r  not 

Tears,  at  the  thought  of  those  enchant- 

here, not  here; 

ments  cold. 

Follow  me,  child,  or  else  these  atones  will 

And  Madeline  asleep  in  lap  of  legends  old. 

be  thy  bier,* 

XVI 

xm 

Sudden  a  thought  came  like  a  full-blown 

H«  followed  through  a  lowly  arched  way. 

rose. 

Brushing    the   cobwebs   with  his    lofty 

Flushing  bis  brow,  and  in   his  pained 

plume  ; 

heart 

Made  purple  riot;  then  doth  be  propose 
A  atratagem,  tbat  makea   tlie  beldame 

start: 
*  A  cruel  man  and  impioas  tboa  art: 
Sweet  lad  J,  let  her  pray,  and  sle^p,  and 

dream 
Alone  with  her  good  angels,  far  apart 
From  wicked  men  like  tbee.     Go,  go  I  I 

deem 
Thou  caust  not  Burelj  be  the  same  that  thou 

didst  seem/ 

XVII 
'I  will   not  harm   her,  by  all  saintfl  I 

swear,' 
Quoth  PorphjTo;   *  O   may  I  ne'er  find 

grace 
When  my  weak  Toice  shall  whisper  its 

last  prayer, 
If  one  of  her  soft  ringlets  I  displace, 
Or  look  with  riiBian  passion  in  her  face : 
Good  Angela,  he  lie  ve  me  by  these  tears; 
Or  I  will,  even  in  a  moment's  spa&e, 
Awake,  with  horrid  shout,  my  foemeu's 

ears, 
And  beard  them,  though  they  be   more 

fang'd  than  wolves  and  bears/ 

XVI II 

•Ahf  why  wilt  thou  affright  a   feeble 

soul? 
A  poor,  weak,  pnlsy-strioken,  church-yard 

thing, 
WhoBe  passing-bell  may  ere  the  midnight 

toll; 
Whose  prayers  for  thee,  each  mom  and 

evening, 
Were  never  miss'd.'     Thus  plaining,  doth 

she  bring 
A  gentler  speech  from  burning  Porphyro; 
So  woful,  and  of  such  deep  sorrowing. 
That  Angela  gives  promise  she  will  do 
Whatever  he  shall  wish,,  betide  her  weal  or 

woe. 

XIX 

Which  was,  to  lead  him,  in  close  secrecy, 
Even  to  Madeline's  chamber,  and  there 
hide 


Him  in  a  closet,  of  such  privacy 

That  he  might  see  ber  beauty  mnespied, 

And  win  perhaps  that  night  a  peerless 

bride, 
While  legion 'd  fairies*  paced  the  coverlet, 
And  pale  enchantment  held  her  sleepy-  j 

eyed. 

Never  on  such  a  night  have  lovers  met, 
Since  Merlin  paid  his  Demon  all  the  mo 

strous  debt. 

XX 

'It  shall  be  as  thou  wisbest,'  said  the 

Dame: 
'  All  cates  and  dainties  shall  be  stored 

there 
Quickly  on  this  feast-night :  by  the 

hour  frame 
Her  own  lute  thou  wilt  see:  no  time 

spare, 
For   I  am  slow  and  feeble,  and  scarce' 

dare 
On  such  a  catering  trust  my  dizzy  head. 
Wait    here,   my    child,   with    patience; 

kneel  in  prayer 
The   while:  Ah  !  thou   must   needs 

lady  wed. 
Or  may  I   never  leave  my  grave   amcmg^ 

the  dead/ 


XXI 
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So  sayiog  she  hobbled  off  with  busy  fear. 
The  lover's  endless  minutes  slowly  pass'd; 
The   Dame  retum'd,    and   whisper'd  in 

his  ear 
To  follow  her;  with  aged  eyes  aghast 
From  fright  of  dim  espial.     Safe  at  last, 
Through  many  a  dusky  gallery,  they  gain 
The   maiden's   chamber,   silken,   hush'd 

and  chaste; 
Where   Forpb^To    took  covert,  pleased 

amain. 
His  poor  guide  hurried  back  with  agues  i 

her  brain. 

XXII  I 

Her  f altering  hand  upon  the  balustrade. 
Old  Angela  was  feeling  for  the  stair. 


When    Madelinei   St.   Agnea*    dmnned 

maid, 
Rofie,  like  a  misfliou*d  spirit^  unaware: 
With  silver  taper's  light,  and  pious  care, 
She  turn'd,  aud  down  the  aged  gossip  led 
To  a  Bale  level  matting-     Now  prepiire, 
Young Porphyro,  for  gazing  on  that  bed; 
She  comes,  ahe  comes  agMu,  like  nng-dove 

fifay'd  and  fled. 

XXllI 

Out  went  the  taper  as  she  hurried  iu; 
Its  little   smoke,    in    pallid   moonahiue, 

died: 
She  closed  the  door,  she  panted,  all  akin 
To  spirits  of  the  air,  and  visionii  wide : 
No  uttered  syllable,  or,  woe  betide  ! 
But  to  her  hearty  her  beart  was  voluble. 
Paining  with  eloipience  her  balmy  side; 
As    though    a    tongueleas     nightingale 

should  sweU 
Her  throat  in  vain,  and  die,  heart-stiied  in 

her  dell. 


A  casement  high  and  triple  archM  there 
was, 

AU  garlanded  with  carven  imageries 

Of  fruits^  and  flowers,  and  bunches  of 
knot'grass, 

And  diamonded  with  panes  of  quaint  de- 
vice. 

Innumerable    of    stains    and     splendid 
dyes, 

As  are  the  tiger-moth*fl  deep-daroask*d 
wings; 

And  in  the  midst,  *mong  thousand  herald- 
ries. 

And  twilight  saints,  and  dim  emblazon- 
ings, 
A  shielded  scutcheon  blushed  with  blood  of 
queens  and  kings. 


XXV 


tfWl  on  this  casement  shone  the  wintry 
moon, 
And  threw  warm  gnles  on   Madeline's 
fair  breast, 


As  down  she  knelt  for  heaven's  grace 

and  boon; 
Koee-hloom  fell  on  her  hands,  togethez 

prest. 
And  on  her  silver  cross  soft  amethyst, 
And  on  her  hair  a  glory,  like  a  saint: 
She  seemed  a  splendid  angel,  newly  drest, 
Save  wings,  for  heaven:  —  Porphyrogrew 

faint; 
She  knelt,  so  pure  a  thing,  so  free  from 

mortal  taint. 
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Anon    his    heart  revives:    her    vespers 

done, 
Of  all  its  wreathed  pearls  her  hair  she 

frees; 
Unclasps   her   warmed    jewels    one    bj 

one; 
Loosens  her  fragrant  bodice;  by  degrees 
Her  rich  attire  creeps  rustling  to  her 

knees: 
Half-bidden,  like  a  mermaid  in  sea- weed. 
Pensive  awhile  she  dreams  awake,  and 

sees. 
In  fancy,  fair  St.  Agnes  in  her  bed. 
But  dares  not  look  behind,  or  all  the  charm 

is  fled. 

xxvn 

Soon,  trembling  in  her  soft  and  ohlUj 

nest, 
In  sort  of  wakeful  swoon,  perplex'd  she 

lay, 
Until  the  poppied  warmth  of  sleep  op« 

press'd 
Her   soothed   limbs,   and   sonl   fatigued 

away ; 
Flown,  like  a  thought,  until  the  morrow- 
day; 
Blissfully   haven'd   hoth    from   joy   and 

pain; 
Clasp'd  like  a  missal  where  swart  Pay* 

nims  pray ; 
Blinded  alike  from  sunshine  and  from 

rain. 
As  though  a  rose  should  shut,  and  be  a  bud 

again. 
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XXVIII 

XXXI                                          ^M 

Storti  to  this  paradiser  and  so  en  tranced, 

These  deUcatea  he  heapM  with  glowing           ' 

PorphjTo  gazed  upon  her  empty  dress, 

hand 

And  listened    to    her    breathing,    if    it 

On  golden  dishes  and  in  baskets  bright 

chanced 

Of    wreathed    silver:    sumptuous    they 

To  wake  into  a  slumberous  tenderness; 

stand 

Which  when  he  heard,  that  minute  did 

In  the  retired  quiet  of  the  night. 

he  bless^ 

Filling  the   chilly   room   with   perfume 

And   breathed  himself:   then   from   the 

light.  — 

closet  crepti 

*  And   now,  my  love,  my   seraph   fair, 

Noiieleis  as  fear  in  a  wide  wildemeas, 

awake  1 

And    orer    the    hushed    carpet,    aitent, 

Thou  art  my  heaven,  and  I  thine  ere- 

stept, 

mite: 

AM  'tween  the  curtaiua  peeped,  wheroi  lo  t 

Open  thine  eyes,  for  meek  St.  Agnea*          i 

—  how  fast  she  slept. 

sake,                                                           M 

Or  1  shall  drowse  beside  thee,  so  my  soul     ^M 

XX  rx 

doth  ache.'                                                 ^H 

Then  by  the  bed-side,  where  the  faded 

■ 

moon 

xxxn                                ■ 

Mode  a  dim,  stiver  twilight,  soft  he  set 

Thus  whispering,  his  warm,    unnerved      " 

A    table,    and,    half    auguish'd^    threw 

arm 

thereon 

Saak   in   her  pillow.     Shaded   waa   her     ^J 

A  cloth  of   woven   crimson,  gold,  and 

dream                                                         ^M 

jet:  — 

By  the  dusk   curtains:  —  *t  was  a   mid-     ^M 

0  for  some  drowsy  Morpheon  amulet ! 

night  charm                                               ^M 

The  boiaterouSf  midnight,  festive  clarion, 

Impossible  to  melt  afl  toed  stream:                ^M 

The  kettle-drum,  and  far-heard  clarionet, 

The  lustrous  salvers  in  the   moonlight    ^M 

Affray  his  ears,   though   but  in  dying 

gleam ;                                                              ' 

tone: — 

Broad  golden   fringe   upon    the   carpet          i 

The  hall-door  shuts  again,  and  all  the  noise 

■ 

is  gone* 

It  seem'd  he  never,  never  could  redeem       ^M 

From  such  a  steadfast   spell  hb  lady's     ^M 

XXX 

eyes;                                                             ^ 

And  still  she  slept  an  axure-lidded  sleep, 

So  mused  awhile,  entoiFd  in  woofed  phan- 

In blanched   linen,   smooth,  and   laren- 

tasies.                                                         ^^ 

der'd. 

■ 

While  he  fpom  forth  the  closet  brought 

xxxin                              ^1 

a  heap 

Awakening    up,    he    took    her    hollow 

Of  candied  apple,  quince,  and  plum,  and 

lute,--- 

gourd ; 

Tumultuous^  *-  and,  in  chords  that  ten- 

,  With   jellies  soother   than   the   creamy 

derest  be, 

curd. 

He  play'd  an  ancient  ditty,  long  since 

And  lucent  syrops,  tinct  ¥rith  cinnamon; 

mute, 

Manna  and  dates,  in  argosy  transferred 

In  Provence  caird  *  La  belle  dame  sans 

From   Fez;  and   spiced  dainties,  every 

mercy : ' 

one, 

Close  to  her  ear  touching  the  melody;  — 

Wherewith  disturbed,  she  utter'd  a  soft 

noD. 

moan:                                                ^^^^^ 

^^     k 
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He    ceased  —  she   panted    quick  —  and 

stiddeiily 
Her  blue  affrayed  eyes  wide  open  shone: 
UpoD  biB  knees  be  sank,  pale  as  smooth- 

seulptured  stone* 

XXXIV 

Her  eyes  were  open,  but  she  still  beheld, 
Now  wide  awake*  the  vision  of  her  sleep: 
There  was  a  painful  chan^,  that  nigh 

expeird 
The  blisses  of  her  dream  so  pure  and 

deep 
At  which  fair  Madeline  began  to  weep, 
And    moan    forth    witless    words    with 

many  a  sigh; 
While  still  her  gaze  on  Porphyro  would 

keep; 
Wka  knelt,  with  joined  handn  and  piteous 

eye, 
Fearing  to  move  or  speak,  she  looked  so 

dreamingly. 

XXXV 

*  Ah,  Porphyro  \  *  said  she,  *  but  even  now 

Thy  voice  was  at  sweet  tremble  in  mine 
ear, 

Blade  tuneable  with  every  sweeteat  tow; 

And  those  sad  eyes  were  spiritual  and 
clear: 

How  changed  thou  art !  how  pallid,  chilli 
and  drear  1 

Give  me  that  voice  again,  my  Porphyro, 

Thoee  looks  immortal,  those  complain- 
ings dear ! 

Ob  leave  me  not  tn  this  eternal  woe, 
For  if  thou  diest,  my  Love,  I  know  not 
where  to  go.' 

XXXVI 

fieyond  a  mortal  man  impasaion'd  far 
At  these  voluptuous  accents^  ho  arose, 

^^^     Ethereal*  flush'd,  aud   like  a  throbbing 

^K  star 

^^B     Seen  mid  the  sapphire  heaven's  deep  re^ 

■  pose; 

I  Into  her  dream  he  melted,  as  the  rose 

I  Blendeth  its  odour  with  the  vtolet^  — 


Solution  sweet:  meantime  the  fro«t-wind 

blows 
Like  Love's  alarum  pattering  the  sharp  J 

sleet 
Against  tbe  window-panes;  St.  Agnes'  moon  ' 

bath  set. 

XXXVII 

*Ti8  dark:    quick   pattereth    the   fiaw- 
blown  sleet: 

*  This  in  no  dream,  my  bride,  my  Made- 

line ! ' 

*T  is  dark :  the  iced  guAts  still  rave  and  { 
beat: 

*  No  dream,  alaa  !  alas  I  and  woe  is  mine  I 
Porphyro  will  leave  me  here  to  fade  and 

pine,  — 
Cruel  T   what  traitor  could   thee  hither 

bring? 

I  curse  not,  for  my  heart  is  lost  in  thine^ 
Tliough     thou     forsakest    a     deceived 

thing;  — 
A  dove  forlorn  and  lost  with  sick  unpruned 

wing.' 

XXX  vin 

*  My  Madeline  !  sweet  dreamer  !  lovely 

bride  I 
Say,  may  I  be  for  aye  thy  vassal  blest  ? 
Thy   beauty's   shield,   heart-shaped   and 

vermeil  dyed  ? 
Ah,  silver  shrine,  here  wiU  I  take  my 

rest 
After  so  many  hours  of  toil  and  quest, 
A  famisb'd  pilgrim,  — saved  by  miracle. 
Though  I  have  fotmd,  I  will  not  rob  thy 

nest 
Saviug  of  thy  sweet  self;  if  thou  think  *3t 

well 
To  trust,  fair  Madeline,  to  no  rude  infidel. 

xxxix 

*  Hark !  't  is  an  elfiti  storm  from  faery 

land. 
Of  haggard  seeming,  but  a  boon  indeed: 
Arise  —  arise  I  tbe  morning  is  at  hand :  — 
The  bloated  wassailers  will  never  head:  — 
Let  us  away,  my  love,  with  happy  speed; 


I 
I 
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There  are  no  ean  to  hear,  or  eyes  to 

Drown'd  aD  in  Rhenwh  and  the  sleepy 

mead: 
Awake  !  arise  I  my  love,  and  fearless  be. 
For  o'er  the  sonthexn  moors  I  have  a  home 

for  thee.' 

XL 

She  harried  at  his  words,  beset  with 

fears. 
For    there  were    sleeping    dragons   all 

anmnd. 
At  glaring  watch,  perhaps,  with  ready 

spears  — 
Down  the  wide  stairs  a  darkling  way  they 

found.  — 
In  all  the  hoose  was  heard  no  human 

sound. 
A  chain-droop'd  lamp  was  flickering  by 

each  door; 
The  arras,  rich  with  horseman,  hawk, 

and  hound. 
Fluttered   in  the  besieging  wind's  up- 
roar; 
And  the  long  carpets  rose  along  the  gusty 

floor. 

XLI 

They  glide,  like  phantoms,  into  the  wide 

hall; 
Like  phantoms  to  the  iron  porch  they 

glide, 
Where  lay  the  Porter,  in  uneasy  sprawl, 
With  a  huge  empty  flagon  by  his  side: 
The  wakeful  blooiUiound  rose,  and  shook 

his  bide. 
But  his  sagacious  eye  an  inmate  owns: 
By  one,  and  one,  the  bolts  full  easy 

slide:  — 
The  chains  lie  silent  on  the  footworn 

stones; — 
The  key  turns,  and  the  door  upon  its  hinges 

groans. 

XLII 

And  they  are  gone:  aye,  ages  long  ago 
These  lovers  fled  away  into  the  storm. 


That  night  the  Baron  dreamt  of  many  a 

woe. 
And  all  his  warrior-guests,  with  shade 

and  form 
Of  witeh,  and  demon,  and  large  eoffin- 


Were  long  be-nightmared.     Angela  the 

old 
Died  palsy-twiteh'd,  with  meagre  face 

deform; 
The  Beadsman,  after  thousand  aves  told. 
For  aye  nnsongfat-f or  slept  among  his  ashes 

cold. 


ODE   ON   A   GRECIAN   URN 

LempriAre's  cImbicii]  dictionary  made  Keats 
acquainted  with  the  names  and  attributes  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  heavens  in  the  ancient  world, 
and  the  Shakespereaa  Chapman  introduced 
him  to  Homer,  but  his  acquaintance  with  the 
subtlest  spirit  of  Greece  was  by  a  more  direct 
means.  Keats  did  not  read  Greek,and  he  had 
no  scholar's  knowledge  of  Greek  art,  but  he 
had  the  poetic  divination  which  soholats  some- 
times fail  to  poflsesB,  and  when  he  strolled  into 
the  British  Museum  and  saw  the  Elgin  marbles, 
the  greatest  remains  in  oontinnons  series  of  per- 
haps the  g^reatest  of  Greek  sculptures,  he  saw 
them  as  an  artist  of  kindred  spirit  with  their 
makers.  He  saw  them  also  with  the  complex 
emotion  of  a  modem,  and  read  into  them  his 
own  thoughts.  The  result  is  most  surely  read 
in  his  longer  poem  of  Hyperion^  but  the  spirit 
evoked  found  its  finest  expression  in  this  ode. 

The  ode  appears  to  have  been  composed  in 
the  spring  of  1819  and  first  published  in  Janu- 
ary, 1820,  in  Annals  of  the  Fine  Arts.  There  are 
then  about  four  years  in  time  between  the  son- 
net, *  On  first  looking  into  Chapman's  Homer,' 
and  this  ode  ;  if  the  former  suggests  a  Balboa, 
this  suggests  a  Magellan  who  has  traversed  the 
Pacific.  It  is  not  needful  to  find  any  single 
piece  of  ancient  sculpture  as  a  model  for  the 
poem,  although  there  is  at  Holland  House, 
where  Keats  might  have  seen  it,  an  urn  with 
just  such  a  scene  of  pastoral  sacrifice  as  is  de- 
scribed in  the  fourth  stanza.  The  ode  was 
included  by  Keats  in  Lamia ^  Isabella,  The  Eve 
of  St.  Agnes  and  other  Poems. 


Tuou  still  unravish'd  bride  of  quietness, 
Tliou   foster-child  of  Silence  and   alow 
Time, 
Sylvan  hifitoriati,  who  canst  thiis  express 
A  flowery  tale   more   sweetly  than  our 
rhym  e : 
What  leaf-fringed  legend  haunts  about  thy 
shape 
Of  deities  or  mortals^  or  of  both, 

111  Tempe  or  tbo  dales  of  Arcady  ? 
What   men   or   gods    are   these  ?    what 
maideuij  loth  ? 
What  mad  pursuit  ?    What  straggle  to  es- 
cape ? 
[What  pipes  and  timbrels  ?   What  wild 


Heard  melodies  are  sweet,  but  those  un- 
heard 
Are   sweeter;   therefore,   y«  soft   pipeSi 
pkj  on; 
Not  to  the  sensual  ear,  bnt,  more  endear'd 

Pipe  to  the  spirit  ditties  of  no  tone: 
Pair  youth,  beueath  the  trees,  thou  canst 
not  leave 
Thy  song,  nor  ever  can  those  trees  be 
bare; 
Bold  Lover,  never,  never  canst  thon 
kiss, 
Though  winning  near   the  goal^ — yet,  do 
not  grieve; 
She  cannot  fade,  though  thou  hast  not 
thy  bliss,  lo 

For  ever  wilt  thou  love,  and  Bhe  be  fair ! 


Ahf  happy ^  happy   boughs  1     that   cannot 
shed 
Tour  leaves,  uor   ever  bid   the   Spring 
adieu; 
And,  happy  melmliiit,  unwearied, 

For  ever  piping  songs  for  ever  new; 
More    happy   love  I     more    happy,   happy 
love! 
For  ever  warm  and  still  to  be  en  joy 'd, 
For  ever  pantiug,  and  for  ever  young; 


All  breathing  human  passion  far  above, 
That  leaves  a  heart  high-sorrowful  and 
cloy'd, 
A  burning  forehead,  and  a  parching 
tougue.  JO 


Who  are  these  coining  to  the  sacrifice  ? 

To  what  green  altar,  O  mysterious  priest, 
Lead^st  thou  tliat  heifer  lowing  at  the  skies. 
And  all  her  silkeu  flanks  with  garlands 
drest  ?  . 

What  little  town  by  river  or  sea  shore,         ' 
Or  mountai unbuilt  with  peaceful  citadel, 
Is   emptied    of   this   folk,    this    pious 
morn? 
And,  little  town,  thy  streets  for  evermore 
Will  silent  be;  and  not  a  soul  to  tell 
Why  thou  art  desolate,  fan  e'er  re*  J 
turn. 


0  Attic  shape  I     Fair  attitude  !  with  bredo 

Of  marble  men  and  maidens  overwroughtt 

With  forest  branches  and  the  trodden  weed; 

Thou»  sileut  form^  dost  tease  us  out 

thought 

As  doth  eternity  :  Cold  Pastoral  1 

When  old  age  shall  this  generation  waste, 
Thou  slmlt  remain,  in  midst  of  other 


?eed; 

at  of  1    j 


Than  ours,  a  friend  to  man,  to  whom] 
thou  say's  t, 
*  Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty,'  —  that  is  j 
all 

Ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  i 
know.  soJ 


ODE   ON    INDOLENCE 

'  Tlwy  toil  not,  neither  do  Ihcy  spin-' 

Publiuhed  in  Ltfe^  Letters  and  Lka-ari/  J?f- 
jua^ns.  In  a  letter  to  George  and  Georginna 
Keats,  dated  March  Uh  1819.  Keats  mm  Ian- 
gnage  which  shows  this  poem  to  have  been 
just  then  in  his  mind  :  '  Thia  mortiitig  I  am  in  a 
sort  of  temper,  indolent  atid  ^premely  careleat 
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—  I  long  after  a  stanza  or  two  of  Thomaoii^s 
Castle  of  Indolence  —  my  passions  are  all 
asleep,  from  my  haTing  slumbered  till  nearly 
eleren,  and  wea^ned  the  animal  fibre  all  oyer 
me,  to  a  deligrbtfnl  sensation,  about  three  de- 
grees on  this  side  of  f  aintness.  If  I  had  teeth 
of  pearl  and  the  breath  of  lilies  I  should  call 
it  languor,  but  as  I  am  I  must  call  it  laziness. 
In  this  state  of  effeminacy  the  fibres  of  the 
bnun  are  relaxed  in  conunon  with  the  rest  of 
the  body,  and  to  such  a  happy  degree  that 
pleasure  has  no  show  of  enticement  and  pain 
no  unbearable  power.  Neither  Poetry,  nor 
Ambition,  nor  Love  have  any  alertness  of 
countenance  as  they  pass  by  me;  they  seem 
rather  like  figures  on  a  Greek  vase  —  a  man 
and  two  women  whom  no  one  but  myself  could 
distinguish  in  their  disguisement  This  ia  the 
only  happiness,  and  is  a  rare  instance  of  the 
advantage  of  the  body  oTerpowexing  the  Mind.' 


One  mom  before  me  were  three  figures 
seen. 
With  bowed  necks,  and  joined  hands, 
side-faced; 
And  one  behind  the  other  stepp'd  serene, 
In  placid  sandals,  and  in  white  robes 
graced; 
They  pass'd,  like  fig^ures  on  a  marble  urn, 
When  shifted  round  to  see  the  other 
side; 
They  came  again;  as  when  the  urn 
once  more 
Is  shifted  round,  the  first  seen  shades  re- 
turn; 
And  they  were  strange  to  me,  as  may 
betide 
With  vases,  to  one  deep  in  Phidian 
lore. 


How   is  it,  Shadows  !    that    I    knew  ye 
not? 
IIow  came  ye  muffled  in  so  hush  a  mask  ? 
Was  it  a  silent  deep-disguised  plot 

To  steal  away,  and  leave  without  a  task 
My    idle    days  ?     Ripe    was    the    drowsy 
hour; 


The  blissful  cloud  of  snmmer-indolence 
Benomb'd  my  eyes;  my  pulse  grew 
less  and  less; 
Pain  had  no  sting,  and  pleasure's  wreath 
no  flower: 
O,  why  did  ye  not  melt,  and  leave  my 


Unhaunted  quite  of  all  but  —  nothing- 
ness? 

Ill 
A  third  time  pass'd  they  by,  and,  passing, 
tnm'd 
Each  one  the  face  a  moment  whiles  to 
me; 
Then  faded,  and  to  follow  them  I  burn'd 
And  ached  for  wings,  because  I  knew 
the  three; 
The  first  was  a  fair  Maid,  and  Love  her 
name; 
The  second  was  Ambition,  pale  of  cheek. 
And    ever    ¥ratchful    with    fatigued 
eye; 
The  last,  whom  I  love  more,  the  more  of 
blame 
Is  heap'd  npon  her,  maiden  most  un- 
meek, — 
I  knew  to  be  my  demon  Poesy. 

IV 

They  faded,   and,   forsooth  I     I    wanted 
wings: 
O  folly  I    What  is  Love  ?  and  where  is 
it? 
And  for  that  poor  Ambition !  it  springs 
From  a  man's  little  heart's  short  fever- 

fit; 
For  Poesy  !  —  no,  —  she  has  not  a  joy,  — 
At  least  for  me,  —  so  sweet  as  drowsy 
noons. 
And  evenings  steep'd  in  honied  indo- 
lence; 
O,  for  an  age  so  shelter'd  from  annoy. 
That  I  may  never  know  how  change  the 
moons. 
Or  hear  the  voice  of  busy  common- 
sense  ! 


ODE  TO   FANNY 


And   once    mare    came    they    by;  ^  alas! 
wlieref  ore  ? 
Mj  sleep  Lad  been  embroidered  with  dim 
df^ams; 
My   soul   had   been    a    hvwn    besprttikied 
o'er 
With  flowers,  and  stirring  shades,  and 
baffled  beams : 
Tlie  morn  was  clouded^  hut  no  shower  felli 
Tho'  ill  her  lida  hung  the  sweet  tears  of 
May; 
The   open   casement   press 'd    a   new- 
leaved  vine, 
Let  In  the  buddiiig  warmth  and  throstle's 
lay; 
O  Shadows  I  't  was  a  time  to  bid  farewell  i 
Upon  yooT  skirts  had  fallen  no  tears 
of  mine. 


BOf  ya   three  Ghosts^   adieu  !     Ye  cannot 
raise 
My   head  cool  -  bedded   in   the  flowery 
grass; 
For  I  would  not  be  dieted  with  praise, 

A  pet4amb  in  a  sentimental  farce  t 
Fade   softly  from   m.y  eyes   and   be  once 
more 
In  masque-like  figures  on   the   dreamy 
urn; 
Farewell !     I  yet  have  visions  for  the 
night, 
And  for  the  day  faint  risioDs  there  is  store; 
Vanish^  ye  Phantoms  1   from  my  idle 
spright, 
Into  the  clouds,  and  nevermore  return  t 


SONNET 

PnbttRhed  in  Ltfe,  Lftirrs  and  Litmiry  Re- 
mains, In  a  letter  to  his  brother  (3eorg«  and 
wifo^  Keats  writ««  March  19,  1819 :  'I  am 
eter  afraid  that  your  anxiety  for  rue  will  lead 
Toa  to  fear  for  the  violenco  of  my  tempera- 
ment continually  ainuthered  down:  for  that 
renflon  I  did  not  intend  to  have  aent  yon  th© 
following  sonnet  —  but  look  over  the  two  lost 


pikge»  [of  his  letter  J  and  aak  yourselves  wbetbdr 
I  have  not  that  in  me  which  will  bear  the  bnf- 
feta  of  the  world.  It  will  be  the  beat  comment 
on  my  sonnet  ;  it  will  show  yon  that  it  was 
written  with  no  Aj^ony  but  that  of  ignorance  ; 
with  1K»  tldmt  of  anything  but  Knowledge 
when  ipuflhed  to  the  point,  though  the  fii^t 
steps  to  it  wertj  through  my  htinmii  pasjiiouB,  — 
they  weut  away  aud  I  wrote  with  my  Mind 
—  and  perhaps  I  must  eonfess  a  little  hit  of  my 
heart. '  J 

Why  did  I  laugh  to-night  ?    No  voice  will 
tell; 
No  God,  no  Demon  of  severe  response, 
Deigns  to  reply  from  Heaven  or  from  Hell: 
Then  to  my  bnoian  heart  I  turn  at  once. 
Heart  I  Xhou  and  I  are  here  sad  and  alone; 
I  say,  why  did  I  laugh  ?    O  mortal  pain  1 
0  Darkness  !  Darkness  I  ever  must  I  moan, 
To  question  Heaven  and  Boll  and  Heart 
in  vain. 
Why  did  I  laugh  ?     I  know  this  Being's 
lease, 
My  faney  to  its  utmost  blisses  spreads; 
Yet  would  I  on  this  very  midnight  cease, 
And  the  world's   gaudy   ensigns  see  in 
shreds ; 
Verse,    Fame,    and    Beauty    are    inten 

indeed, 
But  Death  intenaer  —  Death  is  Life's  I 
meed. 


ODE  TO   FANNY 

Firet  pnblijahed  in  Life^  Letters  and  Littrttrj 
Bemainsy  aud  there  undated. 

Phtsician  Nature  !  let  my  spirit  blood  I 

O  ease  my  heart  of  verse  and  let  me  rest; 
Throw  me  upon  thy  Tripod,  till  the  flood    ^^ 
Of  stifling  numbers  ebbs  from  my  fnfl^f 
breast,  ^^ 

A  theme  t   a   theme  t   great  Nature ! 

give  a  theme;  ^h 

Let  me  begin  my  dream.  ^H 

1  come  —  I  see  thee,  as  thou  standest  there: 
Beckon  me  not  into  the  wintry  air« 
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Ah  I  dejireit  love,  sweet  home  of  all  my 
ft»ar», 

And  bopea,  and  joys,  and  panting  mis- 
erit*a,  — 
IVnigbt,  if  I  may  guefls,  thy  beauty  wears 
A  smile  of  such  dt^light, 
As  brilHatit  and  aa  bright, 
As  when  with  ravished,  aching,   vassal 
eyes. 
Lost  in  soft  amaze, 
I  gaze,  I  gate  ! 

Who  now,  with  greedy  looks,  eats  up  my 

feast? 
What  stare  outfaces  now  my  silver  moon  I 
Ah  !  keep  that  hand  iinravished  at  the  least ; 
Let,  let  the  amorous  bum  — 
But,  pr'ythee,  do  not  ttirn 
The  enrreDt  of  yoor  heart  from  me  so 
soon. 
O  f  savi',  in  charity, 
The  quickest  pulse  for  me. 

Save  it  for  me,  sweet  love  J  though  miiaic 
breathe 
Voluptuous  visions  into  the  warm  air, 
Though  swimming  through  the  danee'a  dan- 
gerous wreath; 
Be  like  an  April  day. 
Smiling  and  cold  and  gay, 
A  temperate  lily,  temperate  us  fair; 
Then,  Heaven  f  there  will  be 
A  warmer  June  for  me. 

Why,  this  —  you  '11  say,  my  Fanny  !  is  not 
true: 
Put  your  soft  baud  upoo  your  snowy  side, 
Where   the    heart    beats:    confess — *tis 
nothing  new  — 
Must  not  a  woman  he 
A  feather  on  the  sea, 
lEway'd   to  and  fro  by  every  wind  and 
tide? 
Of  as  uncertain  speed 
As  bloW"ball  from  the  mead  ? 

1  know  it  —  and  to  know  it  is  despair 
To  one  who  loves  you  as  I  love,  sweet 
Fannv ! 


Whose  heart  goes  fluttering  for  you  every- 
where, 
Nor,  when  away  you  roam. 
Dare  keep  its  wretched  home  : 
Love,  love  alone,  has  pains  severe  and 
many  : 
Then,  loveliest !  keep  me  free 
From  torturing  jealousy. 

Ah  I  'd  you  prize  my  subdued  soul  above 
The  poor,  the  fading,  brief  pride  of  an 
hour; 
Let  none  profane  my  Holy  See  of  love, 
Or  with  a  rude  hand  break 
The  sacramental  cake: 
Let  none  else  touch  the  just  new-budded 
flower; 
If  not  —  may  my  eyes  close, 
Love  I  on  their  lost  repose. 


A  BKEAM,  AFTER  READING 
DANTE^S  EPISODE  OF  PAOLO 
AND    FRANCESCA 

To  George  and  Geor^ana  Keata,  April  18  or 
10,   1819,  Keats  writes:    'The  fifth  canto  of 

Dante  pleases  me  more  and  uiore  —  it  is  that 
one  in  which  he  mcpta  with  Paolo  iind  Fran- 
cesca.  1  biid  passftd  many  days  in  rather  a 
low  state  of  mind,  nud  hi  tW  midst  *if  them  I 
drf?amt  of  heiiig  in  tliat  reg^ion  of  Hell.  The 
dream  waa  one  of  the  most  dtlifjhtful  enjoy* 
nientfi  I  ever  had  in  my  life.  I  Ao'tited  about 
the  whirling  atmrt8pln?re»  as  it  is  de&cribed,  with 
ft  beautiful  fignre.  to  whose  lips  iLiinB  were 
joined  aa  it  aeeiuitd  for  an  ag-*;  —  and  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  cold  and  darkness  1  wa^  w»mi 
—  ei?en  flowery  tree-tope  Kprung  up»  and  we 
rested  on  them,  Atinietinies  with  the  lightness 
of  a  cloud,  till  the  wind  blew  us  away  again. 
I  tried  a  sonnet  upon  it  — there  are  fonrteeu 
bnest  but  nothing  of  what  I  felt,  in  it —  O  that 
1  eould  dreani  it  every  night.'  Keats  after- 
w!ixd»  printed  tlie  sonnet  in  The  Indicat&r  for 
June  28,  1820. 

As  Hermea  once  took  to  his  feathers  lights 

When  lulled  Argus*  bftlfled,  awoon'd  and 

slept 

I  So  on  a  Dclpbic  reed,  my  idle  apright 


LA   BELLE   DAME   SANS   MERCI 


. 


So  plajr'd,  BO  chftnn*d,  so  conquered,  so 

bereft 
The  dragon- world  of  all  its  hundred  eyes; 

And,  seeing  it  asleep^  so  Hed  away  — 
Not  to  pure  Ida  with  its  suow-cold  skies, 
Nor  unto  Tempe  where  Jove  grieved  a 
day; 
But  to  that  second  circle  of  sad  hell, 

Where  'mid  the  gust,  the  whirlwind,  and 

the  flaw 

0(  rain  and  liail-stones,  lovers  need  not  tell 

Their  sorrows.     Pale  were  the  sweet  lips 

I  saw, 

Pale  were  the  lips  I  kiss* d,  and  fair  the  fomi 

I  floated  with,  about  that  melancholj  storm. 


LA  BELLE  DAME  SANS  MERCI 

Sent  in  a  letter  to  George  and  Qeotglana 
Keata,  April  28,  t8!P,  and  printed  by  Leigh 
Hunt  in  Tht  Indkator,  May  H),  182o'  Hunt 
says  the  poem  was  sogg^ted  by  that  title  at 
the  bead  of  a  translation  from  Aliui  Churtier 
at  fche  end  of  Cliaac«r*8  works. 

I 

Ar,  what  can  ail  thee,  wretched  wight, 

Alone  and  palely  loitering  ? 
The  sedge  is  withered  from  the  hike, 

And  DO  birds  sing. 


Ah>  what  can  ail  thee,  wretched  wight, 
So  haggard  and  so  woe-lM'goue  ? 

The  squirreFs  granary  in  full. 
And  the  harvest  *s  done. 

HI 
1 1  tee  a  lily  on  thy  brow, 

With  augtiiah  moist  and  fever  dew; 
And  on  thy  cheek  a  fading  rose 
Fast  wi there  th  too. 

IV 

I  met  a  lady  in  the  meads. 

Full  beautiful  — a  faery's  child; 

Her  hair  wan  long,  her  foot  was  light, 
And  her  eyes  were  wild. 


I  set  her  on  my  pacing  steed, 

And  nothing  ebe  saw  all  day  long, 

For  sideways  would  she  lean,  and  sing 
A  faery's  song. 


VI 


I  made  a  garland  for  her  head. 

And  bracelets  too,  and  fragrant  lone; 

She  look'd  at  me  as  she  did  love, 
And  made  sweet  moan. 


Vii 


She  found  me  roots  of  reltah  sweet, 

And  honey  wild^  and  manna  dew; 
And  sure  in  language  strange  she  said" 
'  I  love  thee  true.' 


She  took  me  to  her  elfin  grot. 

And  there  she  gazed,  and  sighed  deep. 
And  there  I  shut  her  wild  wild  eyes 

So  kisB*d  to  sleop. 


And  there  we  slumbcr'd  on  the  moss, 
And  there  I  dreamM  —  Ah  I  woe  betide  I 

The  latest  dream  I  ever  dreamed 
On  the  cold  hill  side. 


I  saw  pale  kings,  and  princes  too, 

Pale  warriors,  death-pale  were  they  all; 

They  cried  —  *  La  Bo  lie  Dame  sans  Merci 
Hath  thee  in  tlirull  1 ' 


I  saw  their  starved  lips  in  the  ^oam, 
With  horrid  warning  gaped  wide, 

And  I  awoke,  and  found  me  here 
On  the  cold  hill  side. 

XII 

And  this  is  why  I  sojourn  here, 

Alone  and  palely  loitering. 
Though   the   sedge    is  withered   from 
lake, 
And  no  birds  sing. 
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THE  POEMS   OF    1818-1819 


CHORUS   OF   FAIRIES 

Inclosed  in  n  letter  to  George  and  GeorgiAzia 
K«»tB,  April  28,  18i9,  and  printed  in  Lift^ 
JLetters  attd  LktraTy  Remains. 

FIRE,  AIR,  EARTH,  AND  WATER 

SALAMANDER,   ZEPHYR,   DUSKETHAf  AND 

BREAM  A 

SALAMANDER 

Happy,  bajjpy  glowing  fire  I 

ZEPHYR 

Fragrant  air  !  delicious  light  1 

DusxrrHA 
Let  me  to  m  J  glooms  retire  1 

BREAMA 

I  to  green- weed  rivers  bright  t 

SALAMANDER 

Happy,  happy  glowing  fire  \ 

Dazzling  bowers  of  soft  retire. 

Ever  let  mj  nourish'd  wing. 

Like  a  bat'S,  stiLl  wanderings 

Faintly  fan  your  fiery  spacer, 

Spirit  sule  in  deadly  placen.  10 

In  uiihaunted  roar  and  blaze, 

Open  eyes  that  never  daze. 

Let  me  see  the  myriad  shapes 

Of  men,  and  beasts^  and  fish«  and  apeSi 

Portray 'd  in  many  a  fiery  den, 

And  wrought  by  spumy  bitnmen. 

On  the  deep  intenser  roof» 

Arched  every  way,  aloof, 

Let  me  breathe  upon  my  skies, 

And  anger  their  live  tapestries;  ao 

Free  from  cold,  and  every  care. 

Of  chilly  rain,  and  shivering  air, 

ZEPHYR 

Spright  of  Fire  I  away  \  away  I 
Or  your  very  rtmndelay 
Will  sear  my  pbimage  newly  budded 
From  its  quilled  sheath,  and  studded 
With  the  self-same  dews  that  fell 
On  the  May-grown  Asphodel. 
Spright  of  Fire  —  away  I  away  I 


Spright  of  Fire  —  away  !  away  t  ja 

Zephyr,  blue-eyed  Faery,  turn, 
And  see  my  cool  sedgie-shaded  nru. 
Where  it  rests  its  mossy  brim 
*Mid  water-mint  and  cresses  dim; 
And  the  tiowers,  in  sweet  troubles, 
Lift  their  eyeis  above  the  bubbles. 
Like  our  Queen,  when  she  would  please 
To  sleep,  and  O heron  will  tease- 
Love  me,  blue-eyed  Faery  I  true, 
Soothly  I  am  sick  for  you.  ^ 

ZEPHYR 

Gentle  Breama  I  by  the  first 
Violet  young  nature  nurat, 
I  will  bathe  myself  with  thee. 
So  you  sometime  follow  me 
To  my  homo,  far,  far,  in  west, 
Far  beyond  the  search  and  quest 
Of  the  golden-browed  sun. 
Come  with  me,  o-er  tops  of  trees, 
To  my  fragrant  palaces, 
Where  they  ever  fioating  are 
Beneath  the  cherish  of  a  star 
Caird  Vesper,  who  with  silver  veil 
Ever  hides  his  brilliance  pale, 
Ever  gently -drowsed  doth  keep 
Twilight  for  the  Fays  to  sleep. 
Fear  not  that  your  watery  hair 
Will  thirst  in  droutby  ringlets  there; 
Clouds  of  stored  summer  rains 
Thou  shalt  taste,  before  the  stains 
Of  the  mountain  soil  they  take, 
And  too  unluceut  for  thee  make. 
I  love  thee,  crystal  Faery,  true  I 
Sooth  I  am  as  sick  for  you  I 

SALAMANDER 

Out,  ye  aguish  Faeries,  out  I 
Chilly  loverSr  what  a  rout 
Keep  ye  with  your  frozen  breath. 
Colder  than  the  mortal  death. 
Adder-eyed  Dusketha,  speak, 
Shall  we  leave  theni,  and  go  seek 
In  the  earth *B  wide  eutmils  old 
Couches  warm  as  theirs  is  cold  ? 
O  for  a  fiery  gloom  and  thee, 


L 


FAERY   SONGS 


I 


Dasketha,  so  eiichantingly 
Freckle-wiBg'd  and  lizard-sided  I 

DUSK LT HA 

By  thee,  Spright,  will  I  be  guided ! 

I  care  not  for  cold  or  heat ; 

Frost  and  Hame,  or  sparks,  or  sleet, 

To  my  essence  are  the  same  j  — 

But  I  houour  more  the  flame. 

Spright  of  fire,  I  follow  thee 

Wheresoever  it  touy  h*; 

To  the  torrid  spouts  and  foniitains. 

Underneath  earth-quaked  luouutains^ 

Or,  at  thj  supreme  desire, 

Touch  the  very  pulse  of  fire 

With  my  bare  uulidded  eyes* 

SALAMANDER 

Sweet  Dusketha  i  pjiradiae  I 
OflF,  ye  icy  Spirits,  fly  J 
Frosty  creatures  of  the  sky*  t 

DUSKETHA 

Breathe  upon  them,  &«ry  Spright  f 

ZEPHYR,  BREAMA  (f^  fac/i  ot/tetj 

.way  !  away  to  our  delight  1 


SAl  AMANDER 

Go^  feed  on  icicles,  while  we 
Bedded  in  totigued  fiames  will  be. 

DUSKETHA 

Lead  roe  to  these  fev*rous  glooms, 
Spright  of  Firt!  \ 

HRKAMA 

Me  to  the  blooms, 
Blue  eyed  Zephyr  of  those  flowers 
Far  in  tJje  west  where  the  May-eloud  lowers: 
And   the  beams  of  still   Ycsper,   where 

winds  are  all  whist, 
Afie  shed  thro'  the  rain  and  the  milder 
mist. 
And  twilight  yonr  floating  bowers*  loo 

[         FAERY    SONGS 

TlMOie  two  songs  are  given  in  Life,  Letters 
iMf  Zifierartf  KemaiftM^  hut  without  date*     It 


se«?niB  not  inapt  to  place  them  near  the  S&ng  of 
Four  Fairies. 

I 
Shed  no  tear  I     O  shed  no  tear  ! 
The  flower  will  bloom  another  year. 
Weep  no  more  !     O  weep  no  more  I 
Young  btids  sleep  in  the  root^n  white  core. 
Dry  yonr  eyes  !     O  dry  your  eyes, 
For  I  was  taught  in  Paradise 
To  ewe  my  breast  of  melodies  — 
Shed  no  tear. 

Overhead  \  look  overhead 
•  MoDg  the  blossoms  white  and  red  — 
Look  up,  look  up  —  I  flutter  now 
On  this  fltish  pomegranate  bough. 
See  me  !  *t  is  tbis  silvery  bill 
Ever  cures  the  good  man's  ill. 
Shed  no  tejir  1     O  shed  no  tear  1 
The  flower  will  bloom  another  year. 
Adieu,  Adieu  —  I  fly,  adieu, 
1  votiish  in  the  heaven's  blue  — 

Adieu,  Adieu  I 


Ah  !  woe  is  me  1  poor  silver-wing  1 

That  I  must  cbatit  thy  lady^s  dirge, 
And  death  to  this  fair  liauut  of  spring. 
Of    melody,    and    streams    of    flowery  j 
verge, — 

Poor  silver- wing  !  ah  I  woe  is  me  1 1 
That  I  must  see 
These  blossoms  snow  upon  thy  lady^s  pftll  1 
Go,  pretty  page  I  and  in  her  ear 
Whisper  that  the  hour  is  near  ! 
Softly  tell  lier  not  t<j  fenr 
Such  ealm  favonian  burial  I 

Go,  pretty  page  !  and  soothly  tell*^ — 

The  blossoms  hang  by  a  melting  Mpell, 

And  fall  they  must,  ere  a  star  wink  thrice 

Upon  her  closed  eyes, 
That  now  in  vain  are  weeping  their  last 
tears, 

At  sweet  life  leaving,  and  tht^e  arbours  , 
greeu,— ' 
Rich    dowry     from     the     Spirit     of     the 
Spheres,  — 
Alas !  poor  Queen  f 


ON    FAME 

*1f»u  casnot  eat  youf  cake  and  ha»e  U  too/  —  Fr9Vtr6. 

Sent  with  the  next  two  to  Gefjrgie  and  Georgi- 
aaA  Keala^  April  31),  1810,  unci  printed  Id  Life^ 
Letters  and  Littrartf  Remains. 

How  fever'd  Is  that  man,  who  cannot  li>ok 
Upon  hn*   mortal  Jays  with   temperate 

Who  vexes  all  the  leaves  of  his  life's  book^ 
And  robs  his  fair  name  of  its  maiden- 
hood: 
It  is  an  if  the  rose  should  pluck  herself. 

Or  the  ripe  pluiu  finger  its  miaty  bloonv; 
As  if  a  Naiad,  like  a  meddling  elf, 

Should  darken  her  pure  grot  with  muddy 
gloom. 
But  the  rose  leaves  herself  upon  the  brier, 
For  winds  to  kiss  and  grateful  bees  to 
feed, 
And  the  ripe  plum  still  wears  its  dim  at- 
tire, 
Tlie  undisturbed  lake  has  cr^'stal  space: 
Why   then   should   man,   teasing    the 
world  for  gi*aee, 
Spoil  his  salvation  for  a  fierce  miscreed  ? 


ANOTHER   ON   FAME 

Fame,  like  a  waywatd  girl,  will  still  be  coy 

To  those  who  woo  her  with  too  slavish 

knees, 

But  makes  surrender  to  some  thoughtless 

boy, 

And  dotes  the  more  upon  a  heart  at  ease; 

IShe  is  a  Gipsy,  —  will  not  speak  to  .those 
Wlio  hiive  not  l&amt  to  be  content  with- 
out her; 
A  Jilt,   whose  ear   was    never   whi^per'd 
close^ 
Who  thinks  they  scandal  her  who  talk 
about  her; 
A  verj'  Gipsj'  is  she,  Nilus-born, 

Sister-in-law  to  jealous  Fottphar; 
Ye  lovesick   Bards  1   repay  her  scorn  for 
scorn r 


Ye  Artists  lovelorn !  madmen   that  ye 
are  t 
Make  your  best  bow  to  her  and  bid  adieu, 

Then^  if  she  likes  itp  she  will  follow  you* 

TO   SLEEP 


O  SOFT  embalmer  of  the  still  midnight^       I 
Shutting,  with  oaref  ul  fingers  and  benign, 
Our  gloom-pleased  eyes,  embowered  from 
the  light,  I 

Enshaded  in  forgetfulness  divine:  ' 

O  soothest   Sleep  I    if  so   it  please   thee, 
close, 
In  midst  of  this  thine  hymn,  my  willing 
eyes. 
Or  wait  the  amen,  ere  thy  poppy  throws      | 
Around  my  bed  its  dewy  charities; 
Then  save  me,  or  the  passed  day   will 
shine 
Upon  my  pillow,  breeding  many  woes; 
Save  me  from  curious  conscience,  thai 
still  lords 
Its  strength  for  darkness,  burrowing  like 
mole; 
Turn  the  key  deftly  in  the  oiled  wards. 
And  seal  the  hushed  casket  of  my  soul. 


n 


ODE    TO    PSYCHE 

'  The  following  poem  -^  the  laat  I  have 
ten  —  ifl  the  first  and  only  one  with  which  I 
taken  even  moderate  pmiia.  I  have,  for  the 
most  part,  dashi^d  o£E  my  lines  in  u  hurry.  This 
I  have  done  leisurely  —  1  tliink  it  reads  the  more 
richly  for  it,  and  will  I  hope  enconrage  me  to 
urite  other  things  in  even  a  more  peaceable 
and  henlthy  Hpirit.  Ton  must  recoliect  that 
Psyche  was  not  t?mbodie*l  as  a  goddess  before 
the  time  of  Ap  ale  ins  tlie  Plutoniat,  who  lived 
after  the  Angnstan  age,  and  L-onseqn^iitlj  the 
Goddess  was  never  worshipped  or  ^-icrr^fieed  to 
with  any  of  the  aneient  fervour —  and  {perhaps 
never  thongbt  of  in  the  old  religion— fl  am 
more  orthodox  than  to  let  a  lieatheu  Goddesa 
be  so  neglected/  Keats  ta  iik  Brothiir  and 
Sister,  April  30,  181  ti  He  afterward  iubluded 
the  poem  in  bis  volume,  Lamia^  habeMa^  Th€ 
Evt  of  SU  Agnu  and  otfier  Poemi^  1820, 


0  GoDDEsa  !  bear  these  taneless  numbers, 

wrung 
By  sweet  euforcemeut  and  remeiubniiiee 
dear, 

Aud  pardoit  tbat  thy  secrets  should  he  suag 
Even  into  thine  own  sofl-conehed  ear: 

Sorely  I  dreamt  to-day,  or  did  I  »ee 

The  winged  Psyche  with  awaken'd  eyes  ? 

1  wander'd  in  a  forest  thoughtlessly, 
And,  on  the  sudden,  fainting  with  sur^ 

prise, 
Saw  two  lair  creatures,  couched  side  by  side 
In  deepest  grass,  beneath  the  whispering 
roof  lo 

Of  leaves  and  trembled  blossoms,  where 
there  rail 
A  brooklet,  scarce  espied: 


*Mid  huah'd,  cool-rooted  flowers  fragrant* 
eyed, 
Blue,  silver^white,  and  budded  Tyrian, 
They   lay  calm-breathing   on   Ibe   bedded 
grass; 
Their  arms  embraced,  and  their  pinions 

too; 
Their  lips  touch *d  not,  but  had  not  bade 
adieu, 

[  As  if  disjoined  by  soft-handed  slumber, 
And  ready  still  past  kisses  to  oytnumber 
At  tender  eye-dawn  of  aurorean  love:   30 

The  winged  boy  I  knew; 
But  who  wast  thou,0  happy,  happy  dove  f 
His  Psyche  true  I 


O  latest-born  and  loveliest  vision  far 
Of  all  Olympus*  faded  hierarchy  1 
Fairer  than  Phcebe^a  sapphire-region'd  star» 
Or  Vesper,  amorous  glow-worm  of  the 
sky; 
Fairer  than  these,  though  temple  thou  hast 
none, 

Nor  altar  beap'd  with  flowers; 
Nor  Tirgin-choir  to  make  delicious  moan 

Upou  the  miduigbt  hours;  3 1 


No  voice,  no  lute,  no  pipe,  no  incense  sweet 
From  chain-BwuDg  censer  teeming; 

No  sbriue,  no  grove,  no  oracle,  no  heat 
Of  pale-mouth*d  prophet  dreaming. 


0  brightest  I  though  too  late  for  antique 

vows, 

Too,  too  late  for  the  fond  believing  lyre, 
When  holy  were  the  haunted  forest  bougbs, 

Holy  the  air,  the  water,  and  the  fire; 
Yet  even  in  these  days  so  far  retired         40 

From  happy  pieties,  thy  lucent  fans, 

Fluttering  among  the  faint  Olympians, 

1  see,  and  atng,  by  my  own  eyes  inspired. 
So  let  me  he  thy  choir,  and  make  a  moan 

Upon  the  midnight  hours; 
Thy  voice,  thy  lute,  thy  pipe,  thy  inoeufie 
sweet 
From  swinged  censer  teeming; 
Thy  slirine,  thy  grove,  thy  oracle,  thy  heat 
Of  pale-mouth'd  prophet  dreaming. 


Yes,  I  will  be  thy  priest,  and  build  a  fane 
In  some  untrodden  region  of  my  naind, 
Whero  branched  thoughts,  new-grown  with 
pleasant  pain,  ^1 

Instead  of   pines   shall    murmur  in  the 
wind: 
Far,  far  around  shall  those  dark-cluBter'd 
trees 
Fledge  the  wild-ridged  mountains  steep 
by  steep; 
Aud  there  by  zephyrs,  streams,  and  birds, 
and  bees, 
The  moss-lain  Dryads  shall  be  lulled  iq\ 
sleep; 
And  in  the  midst  of  this  wide  quietness 
A  rosy  sanctuary  will  I  dress 
With  the    wreath'd   trellis   of   a    working ' 
brain,  '-• 

With  buds,  and  bells,  and  stars  without 
a  ujune, 
With  all  the  gardener  Fancy  e*er  could 
feign, 
Who  breeding  flowerst  will  never  breed 
the  same: 


4 


I       »44 

I         And  there  shall  he  for  thee  all  soft  deligbt 
I  That  shadowy  thought  can  win, 

I        A    bright   torch,   uud    a  caj»eioerit   ope   at 
^^L  tiight, 

^^^L^^  To  let  the  warm  Love  iu  I 

^^^  SONNET 


In  copying  hia  *  Ode  toP^che/  Keatii  added 
the  flearialL  '  Uen;  endetbe  y%  Ode  to  Psyche/ 
and  went  on  '  Incipit  altera  ooaeta/  ^  I  have 
been  endeavouring/  he  writes^  *  to  diJicover  a 
better  SoBoet  Stanza  iJian  we  have.  The  legtd- 
loate  doei  not  anit  the  language  orer  well  from 
iba  pouncing  rhymes  —  tJie  other  kiiid  appean 
too  elegiac  —  and  the  couplpt  at  the  end  of  it 
bnfl  seldom  a  pleasing  elTeet  —  I  do  not  pr«- 
teml  to  have  Bucc<*«^ded  —  it  will  expbuln  itself  / 
The  sonnet  was  printed  in  Lz/cf^  Letters  and  Lit- 
erarjf  Eema tm. 

If  hy  dull  rhymes  mir  English  must   he 
chained,  '> 

And,  like  Andromeda,  the  Sonnet  aweet  I- 
Fetter'd,  in  spite  of  pained  loveliness;        *" 
Let  us  find  out,  if  we  must  he  constrain 'd,    * 
Sandals  more  interwoven  and  complete    ' 
To  fit  the  naked  fout  of  poesy;  \ 

Let    115    inspevt    the    lyre,  and    weigh   the 
stress  ^ 

Of  every   chord,   and   see   what  may  be 
gaiu'd  '^, 

By  ear  industrious,  and  attention  meet;  • ' 
Misers  of  sound  and  syllable,  no  leas  ^,' 

Than  Midas  of  his  ootnage,  let  as  be  (L 

Jealous  of  dead  leATes  in  the  bay-wfeath 
crown: 
80,  if  we  may  not  let  the  Mut^e  Im  free,     ^ 
She  will  be  bound  with  garlands  of  her  ^ 


ODE   TO   A    NIGHTINGALE 

First  published  in  the  JuIvt  WW,  Annaijt  of 
the  Fine  Aris  anci  inel tided  in  the  1820  volume. 
It  waa  cumposi'd  in  May,  1819.  In  the  Aldine 
edition  of  1876  Lord  Houghton  prefixes  this 
not*:  '  In  the  spring  of  lJSH>  a  nightingale 
built  her  neat  next  Mr.  Bevan  a  house.     Keata 
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took  grettfe  pleasure  in  her  aoog.  and  one  mom* 
ing  took  hia  chair  from  the  breakfast  table  to 
the  grasB  plot  under  a  pitiiu  tTi*e,  where  he 
remained  betwwtju  two  and  thn»e  hnum.  He 
then  reached  the  huuiie  with  iiome  siTapa  of 
paper  in  his  hand^  whicb  ho  soon  put  tiigether 
in  tbe  fomi  of  thin  Ode.^  Haj'doii  in  a  letter 
to  Miss  Mitford  says :  '  Tht»  death  of  bia  bro- 
ther [in  December,  1818]  wontnled  biin  deeply, 
and  it  appeared  to  me  from  that  hour  he  began 
to  droop.  He  wrote  his  exquisite  '  Ode  to  the 
Nightingale  *  at  this  time,  and  as  we  were  one 
evening  walking  in  the  Kilbum  meadows  \w 
repeated  it  to  me,  beforo  be  put  it  lo  paper,  in 
ft  low,  Iremulons  undertone  which  affeeted  me 
extremely/  It  may  well  be  that  Tom  Keata 
was  in  the  poet*s  mind  when  he  wrote  line  26. 


My  heart  aches,  and  a  drowsy  numbnesi 

pains 
My  sense,  as  though  of  hemlock  I  had 

drunk. 
Or  emptied  some  dull  opiate  to  tbe  drains 
One  minute  past,  and  Let  he- wards  had 
sunk: 
*T  is  not  through  envy  of  thy  happy  lot. 
But  being  too  bappy  in  thine  happiness,  — 
That  thou,  light^winged  Dryad  of  the 
trees, 

In  some  melodious  plot 
Of  beecben  green,  and  shadows  number- 
less. 
Singes t   of    summer   in    fult-tbroated 


O  for  a  draught  of  vintage  !  that  hath  been 
CooPd   a   long  age   in  the  deep-delved 
earth, 
Tasting  of  Flora  and  the  country-green, 
Dance,   and   Provencal  aongi  and  sun* 
burnt  mirth  ! 
O  for  a  beaker  full  of  the  warm  South, 
Full  of   the    true,   the    blushful    Hippo- 
crene, 
With  headed  bubbles  winking  at  the 
brim,  * 

And  purple-stained  mouth  ; 


i 


i 


Yade  fax  away,  dissolve,  and  quite  forget 
What  thovL  amoug  the  kavcH  hast  uevet 
knowu, 
The  weariueas,  the  fever,  and  the  fret 
Here,  where  men  sit  and  hear  eaeh  other 
groan  J 
Where  pal^y  ahakes  a  few,  sad,  laiit  gray 
hair8. 
Where  youth  grows  pale,  and  spectre* 
thin,  and  dies; 
Where  hut  to  think  is  to  he  full  of 
Borrow 

And  leadeu-eyed  despairs. 
Where  Beauty  cannot  keep  her  lustrous 
eyes, 
Or  new  Love  pine  at  them  heyciid  to- 
morrow. 30 


Away  f  away  I  for  I  will  fly  to  thee, 

Not  charioted  by  Bacehus  and  his  pards, 
But  on  the  Yiewless  wings  of  Poesy, 

Though  the  dnll  brain  perplexes  and  re- 
tards: 
Already  with  thee  I  tender  is  the  night. 
And   haply  the   Queen^Moon  is  on  her 
throne, 
CInster'd  around    by  all   her    starry 
Fays; 
But  here  there  is  no  light. 
Save  what  from  heaven  is  with  the  breezes 
blown 
Through  verdurous  glooms  and  wind- 
ing mossy  ways.  40 


T  cannot  see  what  flowers  are  at  my  feet, 
Nor  what  soft  I  nee  use  hangs  upon  the 

boughs, 
Bttt,   in  embalmed  darkness,  guess  each 

sweet 


Wherewith  the   seasonable    month   en- 
dows 

The  grass,  the  thicket,  and  the  fruit-tree  ' 
wild; 
White  hawthornj  and  the  pastoral  eglan- 
tine; 
Fast    fading    violets    cover'd    up    in 
leaves ; 

And  mid-May's  eldest  child. 
The   coming  musk-roae,   full    of    dewy 
wine, 
The  murmurous  haunt  of  flies  on  sum- 
mer eves.  so 

VI 

Darkling  1  listen;  and,  for  many  a  time 
I  have  been  half   in  love  with  easeful 
Death, 
Caird  him  soft  names  in  many  a  mused 
rhyme. 
To  take  into  the  air  my  quiet  breath; 
Now  more  than  ever  seems  it  rich  to  die, 
To  cease   upon   the   midnight    with   no 
pain, 
While  thou  art  pouring  forth  thy  soul 
abroad 

In  such  an  ecstasy  t 
Still  would  st  thou  sing,  and  X  have  ears 
in  vain  — 
To  thy  high  requiem  beoome  a  sod.  60 

vn 

Thou  vrast  not  bom  for  death,  immortal 
Bird! 

No  hungry  generations  tread  thee  down; 
The  voice  I  hear  this  passing  night  was 
heard 
In  ancient  days  by  emperor  and  elown: 
Perhaps  the  self-same  song   that  found  a 
path 
Through  the  sad  heart  of  Ruth,  when, 
siek  for  home, 
She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  com; 
The  same  that  oft-times  hath 
Charm*d   magic   casements,  opening  on 
the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas,  in  faery  lands  foir- 
lorn.  70 


i 
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VIII 
Forlora  !  the  veiy  ward  is  like  sl  bell 
To  toll  me  biusk  from  tliee  to  my  aole 
self  r 
Adieu  I  the  fancy  cannot  cheat  so  well 
Ab  she  is  famed  to  do^  deceiviog  etf . 
Adiea  1  adieu  I  thy  plaintive  anthem  fades 
Fast   the  near   meadows,  over   the  still 
stream, 
Up  the  hill*fiide;  and  tiow  'its  buried 
deep 

In  the  next  Talley-gladea: 
Was  it  a  vision,  or  a  wakiiig  dream  ? 
Fled   is   that  music:  —  do   I  wake  or 
sleep  ?  80 

LAMIA 

In  die  early  summer  of  1810  Keats  fett  the 
prewure  of  want  oi  money  and  determined  to 
go  into  the  couutrvT  where  he  could  live  cheaply, 
.  aud  devote  himself  Ut  writinjf,     Ht*  weut  ac- 
cordingly to  Shanktin,  lale  of  Wight^  and  wrot<" 
ihenee  to  Reyuolil»,  July  12,  *  I  bave  fininhed 
'  the  Act  [the  firat  of  Otfto  f/ir  Great],  and  in  tlie 
I  interval  of  beginnijig  the  2nd  have  proceed© il 
pretty  well  with  Lamia,  finishing  the  first  part 
vhlch    consists  of   about   4^X)    lines.      I   have 
great  hope  of  miooeas   [in   tliia  enterprise  of 
I  nuuntenancejf  beeauae  I  make  une  of  my  jndg< 
ment  more  deliberately  than  I  have  yet  done/ 
He  continued  to  work  at  Lamia  in  connection 
with  the  tragedy «  completing  it  in  Augnst  at 
Winchester.    It  formed  the  leading  poem  in  the 
volume  Lamia^  haheUa,  tht  Evt  0/  St,  Agn^s 
!  and  ot/ier  Poems^  published  in  1820.     Keats^s 
[  own  judgment  of  it  is  in  liis  words :  *  I  am  eer- 
r  tain  there  is  that  sort  of  fire  in  it  which  must 
take  hold  of  people  in  some  way  —  pive  them 
either  pleasant  or  unpleasant  aasoeiation.'     He 
found  the  germ  of  the  story  in  Burton's  Attat^ 
QTttif  of  Melanchalif^  where  it  is  credited  to  Phi- 
loetratiis.     The  passage  will  be  found  in  the 
Notes.     Lorti  Houghton  says,  on  the  authority 
of  Brfjwn,  tliat  Keats  wrote  the  poem  after 
much  study  of  Dryden's  versification. 

PART   I 
Upon  a  time,  before  the  faery  broods 
DroTe  Nymph   and   Satyr  from  the  pro- 
sperous woods, 


Before  King  Oberon's  bright 
Sceptre,  and  mantle^  claspM  with  dewy  gem. 
Frighted  away  the  Dryads  and  the  Faans 
From  rushes  green,  and  brakes,  and  co- 

slipped  btwns. 
The  ever-smitten  Hermes  empty  left 
Ilia  golden  throne,  bent  warm  on  amorous 

theft; 
From  high  Olympus  had  he  stolen  light. 
On  this  side  of  Jove*s  clouds,  to  escape  the 

sight  ,o 

Of  his  great  summon  er,  and  made  retreat 
Into  a  forest  on  the  shores  of  Crete. 
For  somewhere  in  that  sacred  island  dwelt 
A  njTnph,  to  whom  all  hoofed  Satyrs  knelt 
At  whose  wliite   feet  the  languid  Tritons 

poured 
Pearls,  while  on   land    they  withered   am 

adored. 
Fast  by  the  springs  where  she  to  bathe  was 

wont, 
And  in  those  meads  where  sometimes  she 

luight  haunt, 
Were  strewn  rich   gifts,  unknown  to  any 

Muse,  1 

Though  Fancy's  casket  were  unlocked  to 

choose.  20 

Ah,  what  a  world  of  love  was  at  her  feet  t 
So  Henries  thought,  and  a  celestial  heat 
Burnt  from  his  winged  heels  to  cither  ear, 
That  from  a  whiteness,  as  the  lily  dear, 
Blushed  into  to»e^  *mid  his  golden  hair. 
Fallen  in  jealous  curls  about  his  shoulde: 

bare. 

From  rale  to  rale,  from  wood  to  woody  < 

he  fiew. 

Breathing  upon  the  fiowers  his  passion  neWt 
And  wound  with  many  a  river  to  its  head, 
To  find  where  this  sweet  nymph  prepared' 

her  secret  bed :  jo 

In  vain;  the  sweet  nymph  might  nowhere 

be  found, 
And  so  he  rested,  ou  the  lonely  ground, 
Pensive,  and  full  of  painful  jealousies 
Of  the  Wood'Gods,  and  even  the  very  trees* 
There  as  he  stood,  he  beard  a  mourn fuJ 

voice, 


m, 

1 

kii«  ^^ 


I 


i 


Snch  as  unce  heard^  in  gentle  heart,  de- 
stroys 
All  pain  but  pitj:  tbus  the  lone  voice  apake: 
*  When  from  this  wreathed  tomb  sbal]   I 

awake  f 
When  move  in  a  sweet  body  fit  for  life^ 
And   love,  and    pleasure,   and    tlm   ruddy 
strife  40 

Of  hearts  and  lips  !     Ah,  miserable  me  { ' 
The  God,  dove-footed,  glided  silently 
Round  liusb  and  tree,  soft-brushing,  in  his 

speed, 
The  taller  grasses  and  full-flowering  weed^ 
Until  he  found  a  palpitating  snake, 
Brigbtp   and   cirque-couchant  in   a   dusky 
brake. 

She  was  a  gordiaii  shape  of  dazzling  hue, 
Vermilion  -  spotted,    golden,    green,    and 

blue; 
8triped  like  a  zebra,  freckled  like  a  pard, 
Eyed  like  a  peacock,  and  all  crimson  barred; 
And   fidl   of   silver    moons,   that»   as    she 

breathed,  51 

I  Dissolved^   or    brighter    shone,    or    inter* 

wreathed 

Their    lustrea    with    the    gloomier    tapes- 
tries — 

P6o  rainbow-sided,  touched  with  miBcries, 
'  Bhe  seem'd,  at  once»  some  penanced  lady 

elf, 
Some  demon's   mistress,   or   the    demon's 

self. 
Upon  her  crest  she  wore  a  waimish  lire 
Sprinkled  with  stars,  like  Ariadne's  tiar: 
Her  bead  was  serpent,  but  ah,  hitter-sweet ! 
She   had   a  woman^s   mouth   with   all   its 

pearls  complete:  60 

And  for  her  eyes  ^  what  could  such  eyes 

do  there 
But  weep,  and  weep,  that  they  were  born 

so  fair  ? 
As  Proserpine  still  weeps  for  her  Sicilian 

air. 
HeT  throat  was  serpent,  but  the  words  she 

spake 
Catae,   as    throagh    bubbling    honey,   for 

Love*s  sake, 


And  thus  ;  while  Hermes  ou  his  pinions  lay, 
Like  a  stoop*d  falcon  ere  he  take^^  his  prey 


*  Fair  Hermes  t  crown 'd    with  feathe: 

fluttering  light, 
I  had  a  splendid  dream  of  tbee  last  night: 
1  saw  tbee  sitting,  on  a  throne  of  gold,     70 
Among  the  Gods,  upon  Olympus  old. 
The  only  sad  one;  for  thou  didst  not  bear 
The    8oft,   lute  -  finger 'd   Muses   chanting 

oleor, 
Kor  even  Apollo  when  be  sang  alone, 
Deaf  to  his  throbbing  throat's  long,  long 

melodious  moan. 
I  dreamt  I  saw  thee,  robed  in  purple  flakes, 
Break    amoroui^   through    the    elonds,   as 

morning  breaks, 
And,  swiftly  as  a  bright  Phoebean  dart» 
Strike  for  the  Cretan  isle;  and  here  thou 

art! 
Too  gentle  Hermes,  hast  thou   found  the 

maid  ? '  s« 

Whereat  the  star  of  Lethe  not  delayed 
His  roey  eloquence,  and  thus  inquired: 
*'  Thou  smooth-lipp'd  serpent,  surely  high- 
inspired  ! 
Thou  beauteous  wreath,  with   melancholy 

eyes, 
Possess  whatever  bliss  thou  canst  devise, 
Telling  me  only  where  my  nymph  is  fled,  -^ 
Where  she  doth  breathe  1  ^   '  Bright  planet, 

thou  hast  said,' 
Returned  the  snake,  *  hat  seal  with  oaths, 

fair  God  I  * 
'  1  swear,'  said  Hermes,  *  by  my  serpent  rod. 
And    by   thine   eyes,   and   by   thy   starrji 

crown  V 
Light  flew  bis  earnest  words^  among  the 

blossoms  blown. 
Then  thus  again  the  brilliance  feminine: 
*■  Too  frail  of  heart  I  for  this  lost  nymph  of 

tbine, 
Free  as  the  air,  invisibly,  she  strays 
About  these  tbomless  wilds;  her  pleasant 

days 
She    tastes    unseen ;   unseen    her    nimble 

feet 
Leave  traces  in  the  grass  and  flowers  sweet; 


i 

t:  ^ 


4 
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Fruiii  weary  t«iidril«,  aod  bow'd  branches 

Ifreon, 
Hhu  plucks  the  fruit  unseea,  she  bathes  un- 
seen: 
And  hy  my  power  is  her  beauty  veil'd     100 
To  keep  it  unaif routed,  unassail'd 
By  the  love-glanoes  of  unlovely  eyes, 
Of  Satyrs,  Fauns,  and  blear'd  Silenus'  sighs. 
Pale  grew  her  immortality,  for  woe 
Of  all  these  lovers,  and  she  grieved  so 
I  took  compassion  on  her,  bade  her  steep 
llor  hair  in  weYrd  syrops,  that  would  keep 
]Ior  loveliness  invisible,  yet  free 
To  wander  as  she  loves,  in  liberty. 
Thou  hIiuII  Iwhold  her,  Hermes,  thou  alone. 
If  thou  wilt,  as  thou  swearest,  grant  my 

liooni*  III 

Then,  once  again,  the  oharmed  God  began 
An  oath,  and  through  the  serpent's  ears  it 

ran 
Wann,  tremulous,  devout,  psalterian. 
liavUliM  she  lifted  her  Cireean  head, 
HhisliM  a  live  damask,  and  swift-lisping 

said. 
•  I  was  a  woman,  let  me  have  onee  more 
A  woumu's  slm|>e,  and  eharming  as  before. 
1  lovn  a  youth  of  (\»rinth  —  O  Uie  bliss  1 
(Uvo  me  my  woman's  form,  and  place  me 

wlictrt*  he  is.  uo 

Htoop,  Hermes,  let  me  brtmthe  upon  thy 

hniw, 
And  tluMi  Nlmlt  see  thy  sweet  nymph  even 

now.* 
The  (icmI  on  half-shut  feathers  sank  serene, 
She  breiithtul  upon  his  eyes,  and  swift  was 

seen 
Of  both  the  guarded  nymph  near-smiling 

on  the  green. 
It  witH  no  dream;  or  say  a  dream  it  was, 
li<Mil  are  the  dreams  of  Grods,  and  smoothly 

pass 
Their  pleasures  in  a  long  immortal  dream. 
One  warm,  flushed  moment,  hovering,  it 

might  seem 
Dash'd  by  the  wood-nymph's  beauty,  so  he 

burn'd ;  130 

Then,   lighting  on  the   printless  verdure, 

turned 


To  the  swoon'd  serpent,  and  with  languid 

arm. 
Delicate,  put  to  proof  the  lithe  Caducean 

charm. 
So  done,  upon  the  nymph  his  eyes  he  bent 
Full  of  adoring  tears  and  blandishment, 
And  towards  her  stept:  she,  like  a  moon  in 

wane. 
Faded  before  him,  cower'd,  nor  could  re- 
strain 
Her  fearful  sobs,  self-folding  like  a  flower 
That  faints  into  itself  at  evening  hour: 
But  the  Grod  fostering  her  chilled  hand,  140 
She  felt  the  warmth,  her  eyelids  open'd 

bland. 
And,  like  new  flowers  at  morning  song  of 

bees, 
Bloom'd,  and  gave  up  her  honey  to  the 

lees. 
Into  the  green-recessed  woods  they  flew; 
Nor  grew  they  pale,  as  mortal  lovers  do. 

Left  to  herself,  the  serpent  now  began 
To  change;  her  elfin  blood  in  madness  ran. 
Her  mouth  foam'd,  and  the  grass,  there- 
with besprent, 
Wither*d  at  dew  so  sweet  and  virulent; 
Her  eyes    in  torture  fix'd,  and    ang^h 

drear,  i<;o 

Hot,  glazed,  and  wide,  with  lid-lashes  all 

sear, 
Flash'd  phosphor  and  sharp  sparks,  without 

one  cooling  tear. 
The  colours  all  inflamed  throughout   her 

train. 
She  writhed  about,  convulsed  with  scarlet 

pain: 
A  deep  volcanian  yellow  took  the  place 
Of  all  her  milder-mooned  body's  grace ; 
And,  as  the  lava  ravishes  the  mead. 
Spoilt  all  her  silver  mail,  and  golden  brede  : 
Made  gloom  of  all  her  frecldings,  streaks 

and  bars, 
Eclipsed  her  crescents,  and  lick'd  up  her 

stars:  160 

So  that,  in  moments  few,  she  was  undrest 
Of  all  her  sapphires,  g^ens,  and  amethyst, 
And  rubious-argent:  of  all  these  bereft. 


LAMIA 


149 


Nothing  but  pain  and  ugliness  were  left. 
Still  JilioDe  her  crown;  tliiit  vanished,  alao 

she 
Melted  and  disappeared  as  suddenly ; 
Aud  iu  the  air,  her  new  voice  luting  soft, 
Cried,  *  Ljeiual   gentle   Lycius! '  —  Borne 

aloft 
With  the  hrtght  mists  about  the  moaiitain.«i 

hoar 
[  Tlifitse    words    dis^lved :    Crete*8    forests 

heard  no  more.  170 

Whither  fled  XfonilJa^  now  a  lady  bright, 
A  full-bom  beauty  new  and  exquisite  ? 
She  fled  into  that  valley  they  pass  o'er 
WTjo  go  to  Corinth  from  CeneUreas*  shore: 
And  rested  at  the  foot  of  those  wild  hiU», 
The  rugged  founts  of  the  Perroan  rills, 
And  of  that  other  ridge  whose  barren  back 
Stretches,    with   all    ita    mbt  and   cloudy 

rack, 
South- west  word    to    Cleone.      There    she 

stood  179 

About  a  young  bird's  flutter  from  a  wood, 
Fair,  on  a  sloping  green  of  mosny  tread, 
By  a  olear  paol,  wherein  she  passioned 
To  see  herself  escaped  from  so  sore  ills. 
While  her  robes  flannted  with  the  daffo- 
dils. 

Ah^  happy  Lycins  !  —  for  she  was  a  maid 
I  More  beautiful  than  ever  twisted  braid, 
fOr  sighM,  or  blush 'd,  or  on  spring-flowered 
lea 
Spread  a  green  kirtle  to  the  minstrelsy: 
A  virgin  pnrest  lipp'd,  yet  in  the  lore 
Of  love  deep  learned  to  the   red  heart's 
core:  (90 

Not  one  hour  old,  yet  of  sciential  brain 
To   un perplex    bliss    from    its    neighbour 

pain; 
Define  their  pettish  limits,  and  estrange 
Their  points  of  contact,  and  swift  counter- 
change; 
Intrigue  with  the  specious  chaofl,  and  dis* 

part 
Its  most  ambiguous  atoms  with  stirii  art; 
A«  though  in  Cupid's  college  she  had  spent 


Sweet  days  a  lovely  graduate,  still  unshent, 
And  kept  hh  rosy  terms  In  idle  languish- 
ment. 


Why  this  fair  creature  chose  so  fairily 
By  the  wayside  to  linger,  we  sliall  see;    20 
But  first  't  is  fit  to  tell  how  she  could  muse 
Aud  dream,  wlu^u  in  the  serpent  prison* 

house, 
Of  all  sbe  list,  strange  or  niagtiificeut 
How,   ever,  where   she   will'd,    her   spirit 

went; 
Whether  to  faint  Elysium,  or  where 
Down  through  tress-lifting  waves  the  Ni 

rcids  fair 
Wind  into  Thetis'  bower  by  many  a  pearly 

stair; 
Or  where   Gi>d   Bacchus   drains   his   cups 

divine, 
Stretched  out,  at  ease,  beneath  a  glutinous 

pine; 
Or  where  in  Pluto's  gardens  palatine 
Mnlciber's  columns  gleam  in  far  piazziaD 

line. 
And  sometimes  into  cities  she  would  send 
Her  dream,  with  feast  and  rioting  to  blend; 
And  once,  while  among  mortals  dreaming 

thus, 
She  saw  the  young  Corinthian  Lyoius 
Cliarioting  foremost  in  the  envious  race 
Like   a  young   Jove    with    ealni    uneager 

face, 
And  fell  into  a  swooning  love  of  him.       J19 
Now  on  the  moth-time  of  that  evening  dim 
He  would    return   that   way,  as    well   she 

kneWf 
To   Corinth  from   the  shore;    for  freshly 

blew 
The  eastern  soft  wind,  and  his  galley  now 
Grated   the   quay-stones  with   her   brazen 

prow 
In  port  Cencbreas,  from  Egina  isle 
Fresh  auchorM;  whither  be  had  been  awhile 
To  sacrifice  to  Jove,  whose  teuiple  there 
Waits  with  high  marble  doors  for  blood 

and  incense  rare. 
Jove  beard  his  vows,  and  better'd  his 


irit^j 

I 
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For  by  some  heakM  cluuuse  he  madit  re- 
tire ajo 
brom    hb   Gt>mpaiiions,   and   »et   forth    to 

walk, 
PerluipB  grown  wearied  of  their  Connth 

talk: 
Over  the  solitary  hills  he  fiired, 
Thotightleas  at  tirst,  but  ere  cve^s  star  ap» 

pearM 
Hifi  ph&DtAfij  waa  lost,  where  reason  fades. 
In  the  ealm'd  twilight  of  Platouic  shades. 
Lamia    beheld    Mm    coming,   near,    more 

near  — 
Close  to  her  passing,  in  indifference  drear, 
Hia  silent  sandak  swept  the  moBSj  green; 
80  neighboured  to  him,  and  yet  ao  mueen  340 
She  stood:  he  paas'd,  shut  up  in  mysteries, 
His  mind  wrapped  like  his  mantle,  while 

her  eyes 
FoUow'd  his  steps,  and   her   neck    regal 

white 
Tam'd  —  syllabling    thus,    *  Ah,     Lycius 

bright! 
And  will  you  leave  me  on  the  hills  alone  ? 
Lyeios,  look  back!  and  be  some  pity  shown, ^ 
He  did;  not  with  cold  wonder  fearingly, 
But  Orpheus-like  at  an  Eurydice; 
For  so  delicious  were  the  words  she  sung, 
It  seem*d  he  had  loved  them  a  whole  sum- 
mer long:  i^o 
And  soon  his  eyes  had  drunk  her  beauty 

up, 
Leaving  no  drop  in  the  bewildering  cnp. 
And   still   the   cup    was   full,  —  wMle   he, 

afraid 
I^st  she  should  vamsh  ere  his  lips  had  paid 
Due  adoration,,  thus  began  to  adore; 
Her   soft   look   growing  coy,  she  saw  his 

chain  so  sure: 
'  Leave  thee  alone !     Look  hack  f     Ah,  God* 

dess,  see 
Whether  my  eyes  can  ever  turn  from  thee  I 
For  pity  do  not  this  sad  heart  belie  — 
£ven  as  thou  vanishest  so  I  shall  die.      jto 
Stay  !  though  a  Naiad  of  the  rivers,  stay  ! 
To  thy  far  wishes  will  thy  streams  obey: 
Stay  !  though  the  greenest  woods  be  thy 


domain, 


Alone  they  can  drink  up  the  morning  rain: 
Though  a  descended  Pleiad,  wil!  not  one 
Of  thine  harmonious  sisters  keep  in  tune 
Thy  ipheres,  and  as  thy  silver  proxy  shine  ? 
So  sweetly  to  these  ravished  ears  of  mine 
Came   thy   sweet   greeting,    that    if   thou 

shouldst  fade. 
Thy  memory  will  waste  me  to  a  shade :  — 
For  pitj   do  not   melt  V  — ^ '  If   I   should 

stay/  371 

Said  Lamia,  '  here»  upon  this  floor  of  clay, 
And  pain  my  steps  upon  these  flowers  too 

rough. 
What  canst  thou  say  or  do  of  charm  enough 
To  dull  the  nice  remembrance  of  my  home  ? 
Tboti  canst  not  ask  me  with  thee  here  to 

roam 
Over  these  hiUs  and  vales,  where  no  joy 

i»t  — 
Empty  of  immortality  and  bliss  f 
Thou  art  a  scholar,  Lycius,  and  must  know 
That  finer  spirits  cannot  breathe  below    x8a 
In   human   climes,  and   live:    AlasT  poor 

youth, 
What  taste  of  purer  air  ha&t  thou  to  soothe 
My  essence  ?     What  serener  palaces, 
Where  I  may  all  my  many  senses  please. 
And  by  mysterious  sleights  a  hundred  thirsts 

appease  ? 
It  cannot  be  —  Adieu !  *    So  said,  she  rose 
Tiptoe  with  white  arms  spread.     He,  sick 

to  lose 
The  amorous  promise  of  her  lone  complain. 
Swoon M  murmuring  of  love,  and  pale  with 

pain* 
The  cruel  lady,  without  any  show  290 

Of  sorrow  for  her  tender  favourite's  woe, 
But  rather,  if  her  eyes  could  brighter  be, 
With  brighter  eyes  and  slow  amenity, 
Put  her  new  lips  to  hia,  and  gave  afresh 
The  life  she  had  so  tangled  in  her  mesh: 
And  as  fae  from  one  trance  was  wakening 
Into  another,  she  began  to  sing, 
Happy  in  beauty,  life,  and  love,  and  every 

thing, 
A  song  of  love,  too  sweet  for  earthly  lyres, 
While,  like  held  breath,  the  stars  drew  in 

their  panting  fires.  joo 


4 
4 


And  then  slie  whispered  in  such  tremblings 

tone. 
As  those  who,  safe  tog^etlier  met  alone 
For  tlie  first  time  through  mnuj  angutshTd 

Use  other  speech  than  looks;  bidding  him 

raise 
His  dTooping  head^  and  clear  hia  soul  of 

doubt. 
For  that  she  was  a  woioaii,  and  without 
Any  more  subtle  fluid  iu  her  veiua 
Than  throbbing  blood,  and  that  the  self- 

same  jiaiiM 
Inhabited  her  frail^strung  heart  as  his. 
And  next  she  wondered  how  hU  eyes  could 

miss  I  to 

Her  face  so  long  in  Corinth,  where,  she 

said, 
She  dwelt  but  half  retired,  and  there  bad 

led 
Days  happy  as  the  gold  coin  could  invent 
Without  the  aid  of  love;  yet  in  content 
Till  she  saw  him,  as  once  she  pasa'd  him  by, 
Where  Against  a  eolymn  be  leant  thought- 
fully 
At   Venus'    temple    porch,    'mid    baskets 

heap'd 
Of  amorous  berb«  and  flowers,  newly  reaped 
Late  on  that  eve,  as  't  was  the  night  before 
The  Adotnau   feast;  whereof  she   saw   no 

more,  320 

But  wept  alone  those  days,  for  why  ahould 

she  adore  ? 
Lycius  from  death  awoke  into  amaze, 
To  see  her  still,  and  singing  so  sweet  lays; 
Then  from  amaze  into  delight  he  fell 
To  hear  her  whisper  woman's  lore  so  well; 
And  every  word  she  spake  enticed  bim  on 
To  unperplexM  delight  and  pleasure  known. 
Let  the  mad  poets  say  whatever  they  please 
Of  the  .«weets  of  Fairies,  Peris »  Goddesses, 
There   is   not   such   a   treat   among  them 

all,  jio 

Haanters  of  cavern,  lake,  and  waterfall, 
As  a  real  woman,  lineal  indeed 
From  Pyrrha's  pebbles  or  old  Adam's  seed. 
^thuB    gentle    Lamia   judged,  and    judged 

aright. 


That  Lycius  could  not  love  in  half  a  fright. 
So  threw  the  goddess  off,  and  won  his  heart 
More  pleasantly  by  playing  woman's  part, 
With  no  more  awe  than  what  her  beauty 

gave. 
That,   while  it  smote,  still  guaranteed  to 

save. 
Lycius  to  aU  made  eloquent  reply,  340 

Marrying  to  every  word  a  twin-born  sigh: 
And  last,  pointing  to   Corinth,  aakM  her 

sweet, 
If  *t  was  too  far  that  night  for  her  soft 

feet. 
The  way  was  short,  for  Lamia*s  eagerness 
Made,  by  a  spell,  the  triple  league  decreaa^H 
To  a  few  paces;  not  at  all  surmised  ^M 

By  blinded  Lycius,  so  in  her  comprised: 
They  pasa'd  the  city  gates,  he  knew  not  how, 
So  noiseless,  and  lie  never  thought  to  know, 

As  men  talk  in  a  dream,  so  Corinth  aU,  ijo 
Throughout  her  palaces  Imperial, 
And  all  her  populous  streets  and  temples 

lewd, 
MutterM,   like    tempest    in   the    distance 

brew'd, 
To    the    wide-spreaded    night   above    her 

towers* 
Men,   women,   rich   and   pooFf  in  the  cool 

bonrs, 
ShuMed   their   sandals  o'er  the  pavement 

white, 
Companioned  or  alone;  while  many  a  light 
Flared^  here  and  there,  from  wealthy  festi- 
vals, 
And  threw  their  moving  shadows  on   the 

walls, 
Or  found  them   clustered  in  the  corniced 

shade  360 

Of   some    arched  temple   door,   or   dusky 

colonnade. 


Muffling  bis  face,  of  greeting  friends  in 

fear, 
Her  fingers  he  presaM  hard,  as  one  came 

near 
With  curFd  gray  beard,  sharp  eyes,  and 

smooth  bald  crown, 
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Whih  jH  ht  wftiut  thej  hmi  anifcd 
Utme 

If  Imtc  kaof  a  i^irer  kunp,  whose 

IUfleet«d  10  tbe  flmbbed  steps  below. 
Mild  as  s  sUr  in  water;  for  so  new 
Amd  so  ansoUied  was  tbe  marUe  hoe. 
Ho  tbroai^  the  erjstal  polish,  liquid  fine, 
Hmn  ih*i  dark  reins,  that  none   bat  feet 

AWtnn 
iUm\A  #r'er  hare  tooeh'd  there.     Sounds 

>f^>1iao 
Hreathe^l   frfjtn  the  hinges,  as  the  ample 

span 
Of  the  wide  doors  disebsed  a  place  un- 
known 
Hmnfi  timu  to  any,  bnt  those  two  alone, 
Ami  a  f#!W  Persian  mutes,  who  that  same 

y«ar  390 

yfi^rn  nf.tm  about  the  markets:  none  knew 

whnrn 
Thity  ci^tild  inhabit;  the  most  curious 
Wi^rfi  foilM,  who  watch'd  to  trace  them  to 

i\mr  house: 
And  ImiI  thit  flitter-winged  rerse  mnst  tell. 


i*d  it  qvite:   bad  too  skoct  was 

Oeir  bliss 
Tobned  dktnsfta^  hale,  tliai  anke  the 

soft  Toiee  hiaa.  «» 

Beaidea,  Uieie,  aighUy,  with  taniie  ^aie. 
Lore,  jealowB  grown  o£  so  eomplele  a  pair, 
Horer'd  a^  bwn'd  his  wi^s,  wi^  feaifol 


Above  the  lintel  of  tteir  ( 
And  down  the  passage  east  a  glow  upon 
the  floor. 

For  all  this  eame  a  run:  side  by  side 
They  were  enthroned,  in  the  even  tide. 
Upon  a  eooeh,  near  to  a  cnrtaining 
Whoae  airy  teztnre,  from  a  golden  string. 
Floated  into  the  room,  and  let  appear       ao 
Unreil'd  the  snmmer   heaven,   bine    and 

dear, 
Betwixt  two  marUe  shafts:  —  there  they 

reposed. 
Where  use  had  made  it  sweet,  with  eyelids 

closed. 
Saving  a  tithe  which  love  stUl  open  kept, 
That  they  might  see  each  other  while  they 

almost  slept; 
When  from  the  slope  side  of  a  suburb 

hill, 


LAMIA 


Deaf eu  lug  the  swalloir's  twitter,  c&me  a 

thrill 
Of  truinpetfl  ^  Lucius  started  —  the  sounds 

fled, 
But  left  a  thought,  a  buzzing  in  his  head. 
For  the  first  time,  since  first  he  harboured 

in  JO 

That  purple4ined  palace  of  sweet  sLn, 
His  spirit  pass'd  beyond  its  gt»lden  bourn 
Into  the  noisy  world  almost  forsworn. 
The  lady,  ever  watchful,  penetrant. 
Saw  this  with  pain,  so  arguing  a  want 
Of  something  more,  more  than  her  einpory 
Of  joys;  and  she  begjiu  to  moan  and  sigh 
Because  he  mused  beyond  hcr^  knowing  well 
That  but  a  moment^s  thought  is  passiou^s 

pas;9ing  belL 

*  WTiy  do  yon  sigh,  fair  creature  ?  *  whis- 

pered he:  40 

*  Why  do  you  tbink  ?  '  retam'd  she  ten- 

derly : 

*  You   have   deserted   me ;  —  where   am    I 

now? 
Kot  in  your  heart  while  care  weiglis  00 

your  brow: 
No,  no,  you  have  dismissed  me;  and  I  go 
From  your  breast  houseless:  aye,  it  must  be 

so/ 
He  answer'd,  Ijending  to  her  open  eyes. 
Where  he  was  mirrored  small  in  paradise, 

*  My  silver  planet,  both  of  eve  and  morn  J 
Why  will  you  plead  yourself  so  sad  forlorn, 
While  I  am  striving  how  to  fill  m^^  heart  50 
With  deeper  crimson,  and  a  double  .smart  ? 
How  to  entangle,  tramaud  up  and  snare 
Your  iioul    in    mine,   and    labyrinth    yon 

there. 
Like  ibe  bid  scent  in  an  unbudded  rose  ? 
Aye,  a  sweet  kiss  —  j^ou  see  your  mighty 

woes. 
My  thoughts  !  shall  I  unveil  them  ?     Lis- 
ten then  I 
What  mortal  hath  a  prize,  that  other  men 
May  be  confounded  and  abashed  withal, 
But  lets  It  sometimes  pace  abroad  majes* 

tical, 
And  triumph,  as  in  tbee  t  should  rejoice  ^ 
Amid  the  hoarse  alarm  of  Corinth's  voice. 


n 


Let  my  foes  ohoke,  and  my  friends  about 
afar. 

While   through  the  thronged  streets  your 

bridal  car 
Wheels  round  its  dazzling  spokes.'  —  The 

lady's  cheek 
Trembled;  she  nothing  aaid»  but,  pale  and 

meek. 
Arose  and  knelt  before  him,  wept  a  rain 
Of    sorrows   at   bis   words ;   at   last   with 

pain 
Beseeebing   himi   the    while   his  band  she 

wrung, 
To  change  his  purpose,     lie  thereat  was 

stimg, 
Perversct  with  stronger  fancy  to  reclaim   70 
Her  wdd  and  timid  nature  to  bis  aim; 
BesIdcSi  for  aO  bis  love,  in  self  despite. 
Against  his  better  self,  he  took  delight 
Luxurious  in  her  sorrows,  soft  and  new, 
Hb  passion^  ernel  grown,  took  on  a  bne 
Fierce  and  sanguineous  as  '  t  was  possible 
In  one  whose  brow  had  no  dark  veins  to 

swelL  ^ 

Fine  was  the  mitigated  fury,  like  ^| 

Apollo's  presence  when  in  act  to  strike     ^^ 
The   serpent  —  Ha  t    the   serpent  i   certea, 

she  .Sa 

Was    none.      She    burnt,    she   loved    the 

tyranny, 
And,  all  subdued,  consented  to  the  hour 
When  to  the  bridal  he  should  lead  his  par- 
amour. 
Wliisporing  in  midnight  silence,  said 

youth, 
*  Sure  some  sweet  name  thou  hast,  tho 

by  my  truth, 
1  have  not  ask'd  it,  ever  thinking  thee 
Not  mortal,  but  of  heavenly  progeny, 
As  still  I  do.     Hast  any  mortal  name, 
Fit  appellation  for  this  dazzling  frame  ? 
Or  friends  or  kinsfolk  on  the  citicd  earth, 
To  share  our  marriage  feast  aud  nuptial 

mirth  ?  ■  lj  1 

'  I  have   no  friends/  said   Lamia,  *  no,  nO^J 

one;  ^^ 

My  presence  in  wide  Corinth  hardly  known: 
My  parents*  bones  are  in  their  dusty  urns 


id  tia 


Sepulelir^dt    where    no     kindled     inc^Dse 

Stieiug  all  thetr   luckless   raee   are   dead, 

save  me, 
And  I  neglect  tbe  holy  rite  for  thee. 
Even  lis  you  \ht  invite  your  many  guests; 
Bwt  if,  as  now  it  seems,  your  vision  rests 
With  any  pleasure  on  me,  do  not  hid        i,x. 
Old  ApoUanina  —  from  him  keep  me  hid/ 
Lyciua^  perplex 'd  at  words  so  blind  and 

blauk, 
Made  dose  imiuiry;  from  who&e  touch  she 

shrank, 
Feigning  a  sleep;  and  he  to  the  dull  shade 
Of  deep  sleep  in  a  moment  was  betray'd. 

It  was  the  custom  then  to  bring  away 
The  bride  from  home  at  blushing  shut  of 

day, 
Veil^df  in  a  chariot^  heralded  along 
By  strewn  flowers,  torches^  and  a  marriage 

song, 
With  other   pageants:    but  this  fair  un- 

kuown  I  to 

Had  not  a  friend.     So  being  left  alone ^ 
(Lycius  was  gone  to  summon  all  his  kin,) 
And  knowing  surely  she  coald  never  win 
His  foolish  heart  from  its  mad  pompous- 

ness. 
She   set   herself »   high-thougbled,   how   to 

dress 
The  misery  iu  lit  magnificence. 
She   did   so,    hut   ^t  is   doubtful   how   and 

whence 
Came,  and  who  were  her  subtle  servitors. 
About  the  halls,  and  to  and  from  the  door^, 
There  was  a  noise  of  wings,  till    in  short 

space  I30 

The   glowing   banquet -room    shone   with 

wide-arched  grace. 
A  haunting  music,  sole  perhaps  and  lone 
Supportreas  of  the  faery-roof,  made  moan 
Throughout,  as    fearful    the  whole  charm 

might  fade. 
Fresh  carved  cedar,  mimicking  a  glade 
Of  palm  and  plautain,  met  from  either  side, 
High  in  the  midst,  in  honour  of  the  bride: 
Two  palms  and  theu  two  plantains,aiid  so  on, 


From  either  side  their  stems  branched  one 
to  one 

All  down  the  aisled  place;  and  beneath  all 
There  ran  a  stream  of  lamps  straight  on 

from  wall  to  walL  13 1 

So  canopied,  lay  an  untasted  feast 
Teeming  with  otiours.     Lamia,  regal  drest. 
Silently  paced  about,  and  as  she  went, 
In  pale  contented  sort  of  discontent, 
Mission^!  her  viewless  servants  to  enrich 
The  fretted  splendour  of  each  nook   and 

niche. 
Between  the  tree-stems,  marbled  plain  at 

first, 
Came  jasper  panels;  tben^anon,  there  burst 
Forth  creeping  imagery  of  slighter  trees,  140 
And  with  the  larger  wove  in  small  intrica* 

ctes. 
Approving  all,  she  faded  at  self-will, 
And  shut   the    chamber   up,  close,  hiish'd 

and  still, 
Complete  and  ready  for  the  revels  rude. 
When  dreadful  guests  would  come  to  spoil 

her  solitude. 

The  day   appeared,  and    all   the   gossip 

rout. 
O  senseless  Lycius  !     Madman  I  wherefore 

flout 
The   silent-blessing    fate,    warm    oloisier*d 

hours, 
And  show  to  common   eyes  these   secret  1 

bowers  ? 
The  herd  approach 'd ;  each  guest,  with  busy  i 

brain,  ijo 

Arriving  at  the  portal,  gaxed  amain. 
And  enterM  nmrvelling:  for  they  knew  the 

street, 
Remembered  it  from  childhood  all  complete 
Without  a  gap,  yet  ne^er  before  had  seen 
That  royal  porch,  that  high-built  fair  de- 
mesne ; 
So  in  they  hurried  all,  mazed,  curious  and 

keen: 
Save  one,  who  looked  thereon  with  eye  se> 

vere, 
And  with  calm-planted  steps  walk'd  in  aiis>  ^ 

tere: 


LAMIA 


^  was    ApolloniiiB:     somethlDg     too     he 

laughed, 
M  though  some  knottjr  problem  ^  that  bid 

daft  jf-o 

Hta   patient   thought,  had   now   begun   to 

thaw, 
And  solve  and  melt:  —  *twas  just  as  he 

foresaw. 

He  met  witlnn  the  montittrous  vestibule 
His  young  disciple,   *  *T  is  no  common  rule, 
Lycius,'  said  he,  *  for  uninvited  giieat 
To  force  himself  upon  you,  and  infest 
With   an   ntibiddcn    presence    the    bright 

throng 
Of  younger   friends;  yet  must  I  do  this 

wrong, 
And  you  forgLve  me/     Lyoius  blushed,  and 

led 
The  old  man  through  the  inner  doors  broad- 
spread;  170 
With  reconciling  words  and  courteous  mien 
Turning    into    sweet    milk    the    sophlst^s 
spleen. 

Of  wealthy  lustre  was  tbe  banquet-room, 
Fill'd  with  pervading   brillianoe  and  per- 
fume: 
Before  each  lucid  panel  fuming  stood 
A  censer  fed  with  myrrh  and  spiced  wood, 
Each  by  a  sacred  tripod  held  aloft. 
Whose  slender  feet  wide-swerved  upon  the 

soft 
Wool- woof ed   carpets:    fifty    wreaths   of 

Rnioke 

From  fifty  censers  their  light  voyage  bt*uk 

To  the  high  roof^  still  mimicked  as  they 

rose  iHi 

Along  tbe    mlrrorM  walls  by  twiu-elouds 

odorous. 
Twelve  sphered  tables,  by  sUk  seats  in- 

spher'd^ 
High  as  the  level  of  a  man's  breast  reared 
On  libbard's  pawsi  upheld  the  heavy  gold 
Of  cups  and  goblets,  uind  tbe  store  thrice  told 
I       Of  Ceres*  horn,  and,  in  huge  Tesaela,  wine 
I       Came   from   the  gloomv  tun  with   merrv 


Thus  loaded  with  a  feast  the  tables  stood, 
Each  8hrining  iu  the  midst  the  image  of  a 
God.  19a 

When  in  an  antechamber  every  guest 
Had  felt  the  cold  full  sponge  to  pleasure 

pressed, 
By  ministering  slaves,  upon  his  hands  and 

feetf 
And  fragrant  oils  with  ceremony  meet 
Poured  on  his  hair,  they  all  moved  to  the 

feast 
In  white  robes,  and   themselves  in  order 

placed 
Around  the  silken  couches,  wondering 
Whence  all  this   mighty  cost  and  blaze  of 

wealth  could  spring. 

Soft  went  the  muste  tbe  soft  air  along, 
While  fluent  Greek  a  vowel'd  under-song 
Kept   up   among   tbe   guests,   discoursing 

low  30  r 

At  first,  for  scarcely  was  the  wine  at  flow; 
But  when  the  happy  vintage  touched  their 

brains, 
Louder   they   talk,   and  louder  come   the 

strains 
Of  powerful  instruments:  —  the  gorgeous 

dyes, 
The  space,  the  splendour  of  the  draperies, 
Tbe  roof  of  awful  richaesa,  neotarous  cheer, 
Beautiful  slaves,  and  Lamia's  self,  appear, 
Now,   when   the    wine   has   done    its   rosy 

deed, 
And    every  soul   from    hiiman   trammels 

freed,  210 

No  more  su  strange;  for  merry  wine,  sweet 

wine. 
Will  make  Elysian  shades  not  too  fair^  too 

divine. 
I  Soon  was  God  Bacchus  at  meridian  height; 
Flnsh'd  were  their  cheeks,  and  bright  eyes 

double  bright: 
(rarlands  of  every  green,  and  every  soent 
From   vales    defio  wer'd,   or    forest  -  trees 

branch-rent, 
In   baskets   of    bright   osier*d   gold   were 

brought 
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High  a8  the   handles   beap'ii,   to  suit  the 

thought 
Of  every  guest:  that  each,  as  he  did  please. 
Might  fancy 'fit  hi8  brows^  silk-pillow 'd  at 


What  wreath  for  Lamia  ?  What  for  Ly- 

ciiis? 
Wh{\t  for  the  sage,  old  Apollonius  ? 
Upon  her  aching  forehead  be  tliere  hung 
The  leaves  of  billow  and  of  adder's  tongue; 
And  for  the  youth,  quick,  let  us  strip  for 

him 
The  thyrsus,  that  hia  watching  eyes  may 

swim 
Into  forgetfulness;  and,  for  the  sage, 
Lei   spear-grass   and   the   spiteful    thistle 

wage 
War  on  his  temples.     Do  not  all  dharms  Hy 
At  the  mere  touch  of  cold  philoHophy  ?    230 
There   was    an    awful    rainhow    once    in 

heaven: 
We  know  her  woof,   her   texture;   she   is 

given 
In  the  dull  catalogue  of  common  things. 
Philosophy  will  clip  an  AugeFs  wings, 
Conqner  all  mysteries  by  nile  and  line, 
Empty  the  baimted  air,  and  gnomed  mine  — 
Unweave  a  rainhow,  as  it  crewhile  made 
The   tender-person- d   Lamia  melt    into  a 

i»hade. 

By  her  glad  Lycius  sitting,  in  chief  place. 
Scarce  saw  in  all  the  room  another  face,  240 
Till,  checking  his   love   trance,  a  cup   he 

took 
Full  hriramM,  and  opposite  sent  forth  a 

look 
'Cross  the  broad  table,  to  beseech  a  glance 
From   his  old   teacher's  wrinkled  counte- 
nance. 
And  pledge  him.     The  hald-head  philoso- 
pher 
Had  fix*d  hiA  eye,  without  a  twinkle  or 

stir, 
FqU  on  the  alarmed  beauty  of  the  bride, 
Brow-beating  her  fair  form,  and  troubling 
ber  sweet  pride. 


Lycias  then  press'd  her  hand,  with  devout 

toneh. 
As  pale  it  lay  upon  the  rosy  couch:  »5o 

'T  was  icy,  and   the  cold  ran  tiirough  his 

veins; 

Then  sudden  it  grew  hot,  and  all  the  pains 
Of  an  unuatural  heat  shot  to  hh  heart. 

*  Lamia,  what  means  this  ?  Wherefore  dost 

thou  start  ? 
Know'st  thou  that  man  ?  *   Poor  Lamia  an* 

swer'd  not. 
He  gazed  into  her  eyes,  and  not  a  jot 
Own*d  they  the  lovelorn  piteous  appeal: 
More,    more  he  gazed:  his  human  senses 

reel: 
Some  hungry  spell  that  loveliness  absorbs: 
There  was  no  recognition  in  those  orbs.   260 
'  Lamia  l  *    he   cried  —  and   no   soft- toned 

reply. 
The  many  heard,  and  the  loud  revelry 
Grew   hush:    the  stately   music    no   more 

breathes ; 
The  myrtle  sickened  in  a  thousand  wreaths. 
By  faint  degrees,  voice,  lute,  and  pleasure 

ceased ; 
A  deadly  silence  step  by  step  increased^ 
Until  it  geem'd  a  horrid  presence  there, 
And  not  a  man  but  felt  the  terror  tn  his 

hair. 

*  Lamia  !  *  he   shrieked;    and   nothing*  but' 

the  shriek 

With  its  sad  echo  did  the  silence  break,  r^ 
'  Begone,   foul  dream  t '   he  cried^  g&sing 

again 
In  the  bride's  face,  where  now  na  azure 

vein 
Wander'd  on  fair-spaced  temples;  no  soft 

bloom 
Misted  the  cheek;  no  passion  to  illume 
The  deep-recessed  vision:— -all  was  blight; 
Lamia,  no  longer  fair,  there  sat  a   deadly 

white. 

*  Shut,  shut  those  juggling  eyes,  thou  ruth- 

less man  1 
Tbm  them  aside,  wretch  !  or  the  righteout 

ban 
Of  all  the  Gods,  whose  dreadful  images 
Here  represent  their  shadowy  presences. 
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May  pierce  them  on  the  sudden  with  the 
thorn  3.Hi 

Of  painful  blindness  ;  leaving  thee  for- 
lorn, 

Id  trembling  dotage  to  the  feeblest  fright 

Of  eonsciene^,  for  their  long  -  olf ended 
might, 

For  all  thine  impioys  proud-heart  aophis- 
trieSf 

Unlawful  magicj  and  enticing  lies. 

CorintUiaim  I  look  upon  that  gniy-beard 
wretch  I 

Mark  how,  possessed,  his  Ushless  eyelida 
stretch 

Around  his  demon  eyes  I  Coriuthians,  see  ! 

My  sweet  bride  withers  at  their  potency.*  ^r^a 

*  Fool  I  *  said  the  sophist,  in  an  under-tone 
Qmff  with  contempt;  which  a  death^nigh* 

ing  moan 
From  Lycms  answer'd,  as  heart-strnck  and 

lost. 
He  sank  fcnpine  beside  the  aching  ghost. 

•  Fool  I  Fool  !  ■  repeated  he,  while  his  eyes 

stm 


Relented  not,  nor  moved;  *  from  every  ill 
Of  life  have  I  preserved  thee  to  this  day, 
And   shall    I   see   thee   made   a  serpent's 

prey?' 
Then  Lamia  breathed  death  breath;    the 

sophist's  eye, 
Like  a  sharp  spear^  went  through  her  ut- 
terly, JOO 
Keen,   cruel,   peroeant,  stinging:     she,  as 

well 
As  her  weak  hand  could  any  meaning  tell, 
Motiou'd  him  ti>  be  silent;  vainly  so, 
He  looked  and  look'd  again  a  level  —  No  ! 
*  A  serpent  I '  echoed  he;  no  sooner  said. 
Than  with  a  frightful  scream  she  vauished: 
And  Lycins*  arms  were  empty  of  delight, 
As  were  hts  limbs  of  life,  from  that  saiii0 

night.  jd 

On  the  high  couch  he  lay  \ — his  frieno^" 

came  round  — 
Supported  him  —  no  pulse  or  breath  they 

found,  J I  a 

And,  in  its  marriage  robe,  the  heavy  body 

wound. 
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A       \     >i\-      Sm-^ 
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.li':ilu-»  u  (M-  tun.-  aul  l\^ula  IkivL  ^.»fW'lA  %Utir 
« \i^-^.'il  \iitu  Ul:>  fiu  u.U  tKi  uiLviittt  vl  iJ^>»  cihcA 
I'l  Kill  i>i  \nih\'u  nil  •  '.po«.uJl>  tlw  chMiMCvr 
..V  K.  ii.'.->  lotiu)^      Th.\   ^wrv  latltef  Ttkepttcal 

A  K .-  4t^  >  t\>tlltY  lo  |UvJUv-V  a  aUCV^Mtfinl  pl^'. 
.«lUl   VUiit'    tUuiltt.-l    WiA.   SOXUt:    j^lKHi   bMlft,  If   v« 

iiu\  juvlgi  hiuu  ihf  u'cvuiit  which  Charles 
\uuii  (>'.o  Uii<v^  u  '^iwd  v»{  Ktr^u'tt  UM>di  ol  oom- 
I'tibitutu  I'ovd  Huu^htou^uotv^thofoUowuif 
\\\iu\  ,\  iii.uuisi'nilt  bji'  Bivwu,  whu  was  Kest»*s 
«,iui|t.iiiuiii  ut  SKaukliu:  '  Ai  ^ihauiklia  he  a»- 
.WUiHik  u  ilitlicuU  t<k>k:  1  vu|(ag<ed  to  fmkk 
Uitu  \>itli  (ho  title,  charactera  and  <lranMtir 
,  .luildt-t  oi  i  tia^tM.l>«  ami  he  was  U>  enwrap  it 
\\\  |HMtt \\  TUo  pro^fn^M uf  this  wo^  was eari- 
,«ua,  till-  >\Uilo  I  HAt  oppiwite  to  him,  heeaaght 
m\  iloHiiiiitiou  uf  eai^h  A;eae  eatire.  with  the 
v)ti%\.«t'tttvH  t^i  W  bruuijfht  forward,  the  eTeats. 
jsw\\  ovt«r.vthii4^  iHMiuected  with  it.  Thus  he 
x,i.ul  ou,  m^iuie  after  aoene,  aerer  knowing'  nor 
,.W4|Ut\tuK  ^^^^^  (^^  aeeae  which  was  to  follow. 
uutU  Cour  uvt«  were  completed.  It  was  then 
Vs>.  \v4ui1vd  to  kuow  at  once  all  the  ereats  that 
^,\v  to  iK^eupy  the  fifth  act ;  I  explained  them 
«^i  Uuii,  but,  after  a  patient  hearing  and  aome 
vV««v^^Kt.  ho  insisted  that  many  iaddeats  in  it 
^>  IV  Uk*  humorous^  or,  as  he  termed  them,  too 
w^vUsUuiiiJitic.  He  wrote  the  fifth  act  in  ac- 
^^^xUuit*  with  his  own  fiews.  and  lo  contented 
^^  \  vk  ith  his  poetry  that  at  the  time,  aad  for  a 
^^  time  after,  I  thonght  he  was  in  the  right.* 
I^tviits  himself  sajs  little  of  the  tragedy,  ex- 
^^1  as  a  piece  of  work  lolely  designed  for  pro- 
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li 

bw  A  '    ^ 

b«u  fisr  all  that  1  wfll  gee 

whms  shsnl^r  after  a»  dhe  Ma 

hhM  the  «B^g«dy  vary  maih      B«t  he  is  naK  a 

lift  i«4B*  of  ic  «•  I  havv  only  aeted  as  aadhvife 

tuhis  pioc:  wml  id  coazae  he  wiD  he  iHdaf 

his  chihL^     The  BMwy  to  he  _ 

oagedy  was  ai^ieisMt  ia  hk  adad  w&aa  W 

DfoCoeir  George. 
•Wear 

i  —  I  say  we.  fori  amiaiaik  a 
■ititina.  Am,  were  it  aot  f or  the  mm^hs  af 
Brewa  awi  Taylor,  Imm^hemhmStj  ^  mm, 

proaneeof  aay  poem,  ao.aot  hy  thei 
af  my  intellect.  We  1 
I  really  have  hopes  of  sneceH.  11 
a  tragedy.  wUeh  if  it  aaccceda  will  < 
to  aell  what  I  may  ha^e  ia  aaanaaeopft  to  a 
Ivantage.  I  haw  paaaed  my  tiase  ia 
,  writtag.  and  frettiag  —  the  laaft  I  in- 
tead  to  giro  iq>,  and  sdek  to  the  ocher  twou 
They  are  the  only  chaaeesef  benefit  to  im  .  .  . 
Take  aaattera  as  coolly  as  yoa  can;  ami  ca^U 
dentiy  expeetiag  http  from  Eaglaad,aet  as  if 
BO  help  were  B%h.  )Cne,  I  am  sore,  is  a  tol- 
erahle  tragedy ;  it  woald  hare  been  a  baak  to 
me,  if  jost  as  I  had  finished  it.  I  had  not  heard 
of  KeaB*8  resolntioa  to  go  to  America.  That 
was  the  worst  news  I  coold  hare  had.  There 
is  BO  actor  can  do  the  principal  characttt  be- 
sides Kean.  At  Corent  Garden  there  is  a  great 
chaace  of  its  beiag  damned.  Were  it  to  sac- 
ceed  erea  there  it  would  lift  me  oat  of  dke 
mire ;  I  mean  the  mire  of  a  bad  repatation 
whieh  is  coatiwaally  rising  against  me.  My 
name  witib  the  fiterary  fashionables  is  Talgar. 
I  am  a  weaTer-boy  to  them.    A  tragedy  woold 
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^  lift  me  out  of  this  meia,  and  moos  it  is  «s  far 
ft  regarda  uur  pooketa/ 
Ke&ta  continued  to  pin  his  faith  on  Kean> 
^  The  report  seema  now/  he  writes  to  the  sHJue, 
Septemher  27,  ^  ioor&  in  favour  o!  Koan^s  atop- 
ping  in  EDgla.nd.  If  he  ahoiild  I  luTe  eotifii- 
dent  hopea  of  our  tragedy*  If  he  invokes  tlie 
hot-hlm>d«*d  chiiiucter  of  Ludolph,  — and  he  is 
tins  only  ACtor  that  con  do  it^  —  hi'  vrill  add  to 


h'tB  own  fiitue  and  improve  my  fortane/  Eeata* 
waited  with  slowly  ebhing  hopes,  Kllbton 
read  tt,  but  wishud  to  pat  it  otf  till  auother 
reason.  ^  Perhaps,'  Keatn  writes  in  Deci»inb«r. 
*  we  tuay  give  it  another  furbish,  m&d  try  it  &t 
Covent  Gaiden.  ^T  would  do  one's  he&rt  good 
to  see  Maoready  in  Ludolph/  But  the  play 
never  was  acted  at  either  Orury  Lane  or  Co* 
vent  Garden. 


OTHO    THE    GREAT 

DRAHAtlS  PXRBONjE 

Omo  TKS  GiiaAT,  Emperw  ttf  Gtrmany> 

LutKiLrH.  hiji  Son. 

ConaAA,  DuJke  o/  Fmnconia. 

T,  a  KnighU /av&ured  ft?/  0/ho. 
t>t  an  Officer^  /rimd  of  Ludelph. 

QOKTERO,    * 

ETiC>i.BKt{T,  an  Abhoi. 
CJrSBiAf  Prince  0/  Hungarj/. 
An  HvMfftriitH  Captain 
Pkftieian. 
Pag^, 

Noblety  Kni^ktM,  AitmdanU,  and  Soldiers. 
fiUOaiA,  Xitet  0/  Othv. 
Amujma,  Conrad's  Sitier, 
LadieM  and  Aftfndanti, 

,  —  The  CaMle  of  Friedburg,  Us  vteiitfty,  and 
the  Itungarian  Camp* 
Twa.  —  One  Daif. 


ACT   I 


Scene  L  —  /?«  Apartment  in  the  Castle 

Enter  Conrad. 
Conrad.  So,  I   am  safe   emerged    from 
these  broils  I 
Amid  the  wreck  of  thousands  I  am  whole; 
For  every  crime  I  have  a  laurel- wreath, 
For  erery  lio  a  lordship.     Nor  yet  hiia 
My  ship  of  fortune  furFd  her  silken  snils,  — 
Let  her  glide  on  t     This  dajiger'd  neck  is 

saved. 
By  dexterous  policy,  from  the  reber^  axe; 
And  of  my  ducal  palace  not  otie  stoue 
1$  bruised  by  the  Huugarinn  petards. 
Toil  bard,  ye  slaves,  and  from  the  niiser- 
earth  10 

Iring  forth  onoe  more  my  buUlou,  trea- 
sured deep, 


With  all   my  jewePd   salvers,  silver  and 

gold, 
And  precious  gobleU  that  make  rtoh  the 

wine- 
But  why  do  I  stand  btibbling  to  myself  ? 
Where   is    Auranthe?      I  have   news   fop 

her 
SbaU  — 

Enter  Auranthk 

Auranthe.  Cotirad  I  what  tidings  ?   Good» 
if  I  may  guess 
From  your  alert  eyes  and  high-lifted  brows. 
What  tidings  of  the  battle  ?    Albert  ?    Lu- 
dolpb  ?     Otho  ? 
Conrad.  You  guess  aright.     And,  sister, 
slurring  o'er 
Our  by-gone  quarrels,  I  confess  my  heart 
Is  beating  with  a  child's  anxiety;  21 

To   make    our  golden   fortune   known  to 
yon. 
A  uranthe.  So  serious  ? 
Conrad.  Yes,  st>  i^erious,  that  before 

I  utter  even  the  sbadow  of  a  hint 
Concerning  what  will  make  that  sin-worn 

cheek 
Blush  joyous  blood  through  every  linea- 
ment, 
You  must   make   here  a   solemn   vow   to 
me, 
A  uranihe,   I 
overact 
The  hypocrite, 
pose  ? 

Conrad.  Trust  me  for  once.     Tbal  you 
may  be  aaaured  $0 

'T  is  not  confiding  to  a  broken  reed, 
A  poor  Gourt-bankrupt,  outwitted  and  lost, 


pr'ythee,   Conrad,   do    not 
What  vow  would  you  i 
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RevolTe  Umm  facts  in  your  mcntat  mood, 
la  sndi  a  mood  as  now  700  listen  to  me:  — 
A  few  days  sinee,  I  was  an  open  rebel,  — 
Against  the   Emperor,  had  sabom'd  Ids 

son, — 
Drawn    off    his    nobles    to  leTolt,  —  and 

shown 
Contented  focJs  causes  for  diseootent. 
Fresh  hatched  in  my  ambition's  eagle-nest; 
So  thrived  I  as  a  rebel,  —  and,  behold  !    40 
Now  I  am  Otho's  ^voarite,  his  dear  friend. 
His  right  hand,  his  brave  Conrad. 

Avrantke.  I  confess 

Yon  have  intrigued  with  these  unsteady 

times 
To  admiration;  but  to  be  a  favourite  — 
Ccnrad.  I  saw  my  moment.     The  Hun- 
garians, 
Collected  silently  in  holes  and  comers. 
Appeared,  a  sudden  host,  in  the  open  day. 
I  should  have    perish'd  in  our  empire's 

wreck. 
But,  calling  interest  loyalty,  swore  faith 
To  most  believing  Otho;  and  so  help'd     50 
His  blood-stain'd  ensigns  to  the  victory 
In  yesterday's  hard  fight,  that  it  has  tum'd 
The  edge  of  his  sharp  wrath  to  eager  kind- 
ness. 
AurarUhe,  So  far  yourself.     But  what  is 
this  to  me 
More  than  that  I  am  glad?     I  gratulate 
you. 
Conrad.  Yes,  sister,  but  it  does  regard 
you  greatly, 
Nearly,  momentously,  —  aye,  painfully  I 
Make  me  this  vow  — 
AurarUhe,      Concerning  whom  or  what  ? 
Conrad,  Albert ! 

Ataranthe.  I  would  inquire  somewhat  of 
him: 
Yon  had  a  letter  from  me  touching  him  ?  60 
No  treason   'gainst   his   head  in  deed  or 

word  ! 
Surely    you    spared    him    at  my  earnest 

prayer  ? 
Qim  me  the  letter  —  it  should  not    ex- 
ist I 


Comrad,  At  one  pemieions  charge  of  the 

enemy, 
I,  for  a  moment-whiles,  was  prisoner  ta'en 
And  rifled,  — staff!  the  horses' hoofs  have 

mineed  it! 
Awtmike.  He  is  alive  ? 
Comrad.  He  is !  but  here  make  oath 

To  alienate  him  from  yonr  scheming  brain. 
Divorce  him  from  yonr  solitary  thoughts, 
And  dead  him  in  such  utter  banishment,  70 
That  when  his  person  meets  again  your 

eye, 
Yonr  vision  shall  quite  lose  its  memory, 
And  wander  past  him  as  through  vaeaney. 
Aurantke.  1 11  not  be  perjured. 
Conrad.  No,  nor  grest,  nor  mighty; 

Yon  would  not  wear  a  crown,  or  rule  a 

kingdom. 
To  you  it  is  indifferent. 

Awranthe.  What  means  this  ? 

Conrad.  You  11  not  be  perjured !    60  to 

Albert  then. 
That  camp-mushroom  —  dishonour  of  our 

house. 
Go,  page  his  dusty  heels  upon  a  march. 
Furbish  his  jingling  baldric  while  he  sleeps. 
And  share  his  mouldy  ration  in  a  siege.    81 
Yet  stay,  —  perhaps  a  charm  may  call  you 

back. 
And  make  the  widening  circlets  of  your 

eyes 
Sparkle  with  healthy  fevers.  —  The   Em- 
peror 
Hath  given  consent  that  you  should  marry 

Lndolph  ! 
Aurantke.  Can  it  be,   brother?    For  a 

golden  crown 
With  a  queen's  awful  lips  I  doubly  thank 

you  ! 
This  is  to  wake  in  Paradise !    Farewell 
Thou  clod  of  yesterday  —  'twas  not  my- 
self I 
Not  till  this  moment  did  I  ever  feel  go 

My  spirit's  faculties  !     I  '11  flatter  you 
For  this,  and  be  you  ever  proud  of  it; 
Thou,  Jove-like,  struck'dst  thy  forehead, 
And  from  the  teeming  marrow  of  thy  brain 
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I    spring     L'oiuplete     Minerva !     but    tbe 

prince  — 
Uifl  highness  Ludolph  —  where  is  he  ? 

Conrad,  I  know  not: 

When,  lackjing  my  coim&el  at  a  Ijcck, 
The  rebel  lorda,  on  bended  kneen,  received 
The  Eraperor's  pardon,  Ludolpli  kept  aloof, 
Sole,  in  a  stiff,  fool-hardy,  snUcy  pride;    loo 
Yet,  for  ill]  this,  I  never  saw  a  father 
In  such  a  Hickly  louging  for  hb  son. 
We  shall  soon  see  him,  for  the  Emperor 
He  will  be  here  this  morning. 

Auranthe.  That  I  heard 

Among  the  midnight   rumours   from   the 

camp. 
Cmttad,  You  give  up  Albert  to  me  ? 
AumrUhe,  Harm  him  not ! 

E'en   for  his  highness   Ludolph*s   sceptry 

hand, 
I  wonld  not  Albert  suffer  any  wrong. 
Conrad,  Have  I  not  laboured^  plotted  —  ? 
Auranthe.  See  yon  spare  him: 

Nor  be  pathetic,  my  kind  benefactor  !      no 
On  all  the  many  bounties  of  your  band,  — 
'T  waa  for  yourself  you  laboured  —  not  for 

me  I 
Do  yon  not  count,  when  I  am  queen,  to 

take 
Advantage  of  yonr  chance  discoveries 
Of  my  poor  secrets,  and  so  hold  a  rod 
Over  my  life  ? 

Conrad,   Let   not   this  slave  —  this  vil- 
lain — 
Be  eanse  of  feud  between   us.    See  I    he 

comes  I 
Look»  womiin,  luok,  your  Albert  is  quite 

safe! 
In  luute  it  seems.     Now  jiball  I  be  in  the 

way, 
And  wish*d  with  silent  curses  iu  my  grave, 
Or  aide  by  side  with'  whelmed  mariners,   i^i 

Enter  Albert. 
Albert,    Fair   on    your   graoes   fall   this 
early  morrt>w  \ 
So  it  is  like  to  do  without  my  prayers, 
For  yonr  right  noble  namc!4,  like  favourite 
tnnes, 


Have  fallen  full  frequent  from  out  E 

peror*s  lips, 
High  commented  with  smiles. 

Auranthe,  Noble  Albert  J 

Cfmrad  (mide}.  Noble  I 
A  uraiUhe,  Such  salutation  ai'g^es  a  glad 
heart  . 

In  our  prosperity.     We  thank  youj  sir.       I 
Albert.  Lady  f 

0,  wonld  to  Heaven  your  poor  servant 
Conld  do  you   better  service  than   mere 
words  I  Tjp 

But  I  have  other  greeting  than  mine  own, 
From  no  less  man  than  Otbo,  who  has  sent 
This  ring  as  pledge  of  dearest  amity; 
T  is  chosen  I  bear  from  Hymen's  jewelry, 
And  you  will  prize  it,  lady,  I  doubt  not, 
Beyond  all  pleasures  past,  and  all  to  come. 
To  you  great  duke  — 

Cmtrad,  To  me  i     What  of  me,  ha  ? 

Albert,  What  pleased  yonr  grace  to  say  ? 
Conrnd.  Your  message,  sir  I 

Albert,  You  mean  not  this  to  me  ? 
Conrad,  Sister,  this  way; 

For  there  shall  be  no  '  gentle  Albertji '  now, 

[Aside. 

No  '  sweet  Aurauthes  1 '  141 

lExeunt  Conrab  and  Auranthk. 

Albert  {solus}.  The  duke  is  out  of  temper 

if  be  knows 

More  than  a  brother  of  bis  sister  ought, 

I  should  not  quarrel  with  bis  peevishness. 

Auranthe  —  Heaven   pre&erve   her   always 

fair  !  — 
Is  in  the  heady,  proud,  ambitious  vein; 
I  bicker  not  with  her,  —  bid  her  fiirewell  I 
She  has  taken  flight  from  me,  then  let  her 

fioar»  — 
He  is  a  fool  who  stands  at  pining  gaze  I 
But  for  poor  Ludolph,  he  is  food  for  sor- 
row :  1 50 
No  leveling  bluster  of  my  licensed  tboughtsi 
No  military  swagger  of  my  mind,  | 
Can  smother  from  myself  the  wrong  I  Vw 

done  him,  — 
Without  design  indeed,  —  yet  it  is  so,  — 
And  opiate  for  the  conscience  have  I  none  1 

[ExiU^ 
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ACT  I 


Scene  II. 


The  Court-yard  of  the 
Castle 


Martial  Music,  Enter,  from  the  outer  gate, 
Otiio,  Noble$9  KnightSf  and  Attendants. 
Thf  Soldiers  halt  at  the  gate,  with  Banners 
in  sight, 

Otho,  Where  is  my  noble  Hendd  ? 

Kntsr  Conrad,  from  the  Castle,  attended 
hjf  tivo  Knights  afui  Servants.  Albert 
ftUloH*ing. 

WeU,  hast  told 
Aumiitho  «mr  iiitont  imperial  ? 
ItPfti  «Mir  mnt  bauners,  too  o'  the  sadden 

hIiowu, 
Hhiiulil  fright  her  silken  casements,  and 

diiimay 
llor  household  to  our  lack  of  entertain- 

uwui, 
A  victory  I 
Conrtid,      God  save  illostrioos  Otho ! 
Otho,  Aye,  Conrad,  it  will  pluck  out  all 
gray  hairs; 
It  is  the  best  physician  for  the  spleen; 
The  courtliest  inyiter  to  a  feast; 
The  subtlest  excuser  of  small  faults;         lo 
And  a  nice  judge  in  the  age  and  smack  of 
wine. 

Enter  from  the  Castle,  Auranthe,  followed 
by  Pages,  holding  up  her  robes,  and  a  train 
of  Women.    She  kneels. 

Hail  my  sweet  hostess !   I  do  thank  the 

stars, 
Or  my  good  soldiers,  or  their  ladies'  eyes. 
That,  after  such  a  merry  battle  fought, 
I  can,  all  safe  in  body  and  in  soul. 
Kiss  your  fair  hand  and  lady  fortune's  too. 
My  ring  I  now,  on  my  life,  it  doth  rejoice 
These  lips  to  feel 't  on  this  soft  ivory  ! 
Kt>ep  it,  my  brightest  daughter;  it  may 

prove 
The  little  prologue  to  a  line  of  kings.        20 
I  strove  against  thee  and  my  hot-blood  son, 
Dull  blockhead  that  I  was  to  be  so  blind. 
But  now  my  sight  is  clear;  forgive  me, 

lady. 


Auranthe.  My  lord,  I  was  a  Taasal  to 

your  frown. 
And  now  your  favour  makes  me  bat  more 

humble; 
In  wintry  winds  the  simple  snow  ia  safe. 
Bat  &deth  at  the  greeting  of  the  san: 
Unto  thine  anger  I  might  well  have  spoken. 
Taking  on  me  a  woman's  privilege. 
Bat  this  so  sodden  kindness  makes  me 

dumb.  JO 

Otho.  What  need  of  this?    Enoogfa,  if 

jToa  will  be 
A  potent  tutoress  to  my  wayward  boy. 
And  teach  him,  what  it  seems  his  norse 

oould  not, 
To  say,  for  once,  I  thank  yon !    Sigifred ! 
Albert.  He  has   not    yet  returned,  mj 

gracions  liege. 
Otho.  What  then !     No  tidings  of  my 

friendly  Arab  ? 
Conrad.  None,  mighty  Otho. 

[To  one  of  his  Knights  who  goes  ouL 

Send  forth  instantly 

An  hundred  horsemen  from  my  honoared 

gates, 
To  scour  the  plains  and  search  the  cot- 
tages. 
Cry  a  reward,  to  him  who  shall  first  bring 
News  of  that  vanished  Arabian,  41 

A  f  uU-heap'd  helmet  of  the  purest  gold. 
Otho.  More  thanks,  good  Conrad;  for, 

except  my  son's, 
There  is  no  face  I  rather  would  behold 
Than  that  same  quick-eyed  pagan's.     By 

the  saints. 
This  coming  night  of  banquets  must  not 

light 
Her    dazzling    torches;    nor    the     music 

breathe 
Smooth,  without  clashing  cymbal,  tones  of 

peace 
And  in-door  melodies;  nor  the  ruddy  wine 
Ebb  spouting  to  the  lees;  if  I  pledge  not,   50 
In  my  first  cup,  that  Arab  I 

Albert.  Mighty  Monarch, 

I  wonder  not  this  stranger's  victor-deeds 
So  hang  upon  your  spirit.     Twice  in  the 

fight 


It  W9»  my  chance  to  meet  bk  olive  brow, 
Triumphant     in     the     enemy's     shatter'd 

rhomb ; 
And,  to  say  tnitb,  in  any  ChriBtian  arm 
I  never  saw  such  prowess, 

Otho,  Did  you  ever  ? 

O,  'tis  a  noble  boy  f— ^tut  I  ^  what  do  1 

say? 
I  mean  a  triple  Saladin,  whose  eyea, 
When   in   tbe   glorious    seuMe    they   met 
mine,  6c 

Seem'd  to  say  —  *  Sleep,  old  man,  in  safety 

sleep ;. 
I  am  the  victory  t  * 

Conrad.  Pity  he  'a  not  here, 

Otho.  Aod  my  son  too,  pity  he   is  not 
here. 
Lady  Auranthe,  I  would   not  make    you 

blush, 
Bat  can  you  give  a  gueas  where  Ludolph 

ifl? 
Know  you  not  of  him  ? 

Auranthe.  Indeed,  my  liege,  no  secret  — 
Otho.  Nay,   nay,   without    more   words. 

dost  know  of  him  ? 
Auranthe.  I  wonld  I  were  so  over-fortu- 
nate, 
Both  for  his  sake  and  mine,  and  to  make 

glad 
A  father's  ears  with  tidings  of  his  son-      71 
Otho*  I  see  *t  is  like  to  be  a  tedious  day. 
Were  Theodore  aod  Confred  and  the  rest 
Sent  forth  with  niy  commands  ? 

Alberts  Aye,  my  lord. 

€kho.  And  no  news  !  No  news  I  *Faith  : 
't  is  very  strange 
He  thus  avoids  us.    Lady,  is 't  not  strange  V 
Will   he    be    truant  to  you  too  ?     It  is  a 
shame. 
Conrad.  Will  *t  please  your  highness  cu- 
ter, and  aecept. 
The  unworthy  welcome  of  your  servant'.- 

house  ? 
Leaving  your  cares  to  one  whose  diligence 
May  in  few  hours  make  pleasures  of  tbeni 
all.  ^ 

(Hho^  Not  so  tedious^  Conrad.     No,  no 


I  must  see  Ludolph  or  the  —  What  *s  that 

shout  ? 
Voices  Without.  Huzza  I  buzxa  I  Long  live 

the  Emperor  I 
Oifier  voices.  Fall  back  1     Away  there  t 
Otho.  Say  what  noise  is  that  ? 

Albert  advancing  from  the  ba(*k  of  the 
Stage,  whither  he  had  hastened  on  hearing 
the  cheers  of  the  soldiery.  1 

Albert.  It  is  young  Gersa,  the  Hungarian 
prince, 
Picked  like  a  red  stag  from  the  fallow  herd 
Of  prisoners.  Poor  prince,  forlorn  he  steps, 
Slow,  and  demure,  and  proud  in  hia  de- 
spair. 
If  I  may  judge  by  bis  so  tragic  bearing,    s^ 
His  eye  not  downcast,  and  his  folded  arm, 
He  doth  this  moment  wish  himself  asleep 
Among  his  fallen  captains  on  yon  plains. 

Enter  Gersa,  in  chains,  and  gttarded, 

Otho.  Well  said.  Sir  Albert. 
Gersa.  Not  a  word  of  greeting, 

No  welcome  to  a  princely  visitor. 
Most   mighty  Otho?     Will  not  my  great 

host 
Vouchsafe  a  syllable,  before  he  bids 
His  gentlemen  conduct  me  with  all  care 
To  some  securest  lodging  — cold  perhapjj  I 
Otho.  What  mood  is  this  ?  Hath  fortune 

touch 'd  thy  brain  ? 
Gersa,  O  kings  and  princes  of  this  fev'* 
reus  world. 
What  abject  things,  what  mockeries  must 

ye  be, 
What  nerveless  minions  of  safe  palaces  ! 
When  here,  a  monarch,   whose  proud  foot 

is  used 
To  fallen  princes'  necks,  as  to  his  stirrup, 
Must   nec^da  exclaim  that  I  am  mad  foiw 

sooth. 
Because  I  canuot  flatter  with  bent  knees 
My  conqueror  ! 

Otho.         Gersji,  I  think  you  wrong  me: 
I  think  I  have  a  better  fame  abroad. 

Gersa.  I  pr'ythee  mock  me  not  with  gen- 
tle speech^  10^^ 
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But^as  a  favour,  bid  me  from  thy  presence; 
I#et  me  no  longer  be  the  wondering  food 
Of  all  these  eyes;  pr*ythee  command  me 

hence  t 
Otho,  Do  not  mistake  me,  Grersa.     That 

yon  may  not, 
Come,  fair  Auranthe,  try  if  jour  soft  hands 
Can  manage  tlioee  hard  rivets  to  set  free 
So  brave  a  prince  and  soldier. 

Auranthe  (seta  him  free)*  Welcome  task  ! 
Germ.  I  am  wound  up  in  deep  astonish- 
ment ! 
Thank  you,  fair  lady,     Otho  !  emperor  I 
You  rob  mo  of  myself;  my  dignity 
Is  now  your  infant;  I  am  a  weak  child.     120 
Oiho.  Give  me  your  hand,  and  let  this 

kindly  grasp 
Live  in  our  memories. 

Gersa,  In  mine  it  will 

I  blush  to  think  of  my  unchasten'd  tongue; 
But  I  was  haunted  by  the  monstrous  ghost 
Of  all  our  slain  battalions.     Sire,  reflect. 
And  pardon  you  will  grant,  that,  at  this 

hour, 
The  bruised  remnants  of  our  stricken  camp 
Are    huddling    undistinguished    my    dear 

friends, 
With    common    thousands,    into    shallow 

graves. 
Otho,  Enough,  most  noble  Geraa*    Yoii 

are  free  130 

To  cheer  the  brave  remainder  of  your  host 
By  your  own  healing  presence,  and   that 

too, 
Not  as  their  leader  merely,  but  their  king; 
For,  as  I  bear,  the  wily  enemy, 
Who  eased  the  crownet  from  your  infant 

brows, 
Bloody  Taraxa,  is  among  the  dead. 

Gersa.  Then  I  retire,  so  generous  Otho 

please, 
Bearing  with  me  a  weight  of  benefits 
Too  heavy  to  be  borne. 

Otho.  It  is  not  so; 

Still  understand  me.  King  of  Hungary,    140 
Nor  judge  my  open  purposes  awry. 
Though  I  did  hold  you  high  in  my  esteem 
For  yoar  self's  sake,  I  do  not  personate 


The  atage-play  emperor  to  entiiip  applause. 
To  set  the  silly  sort  o'  the  world  aga|>e. 
And  make   the  politic  smile;    no,  I  have 

heard 
How  in  the  Counoil   you   condemned 

war. 
Urging  the  perfidy  of  broken  faith,  — 
For  that  I  am  your  friend. 

Ger^a,  If  ever,  sii^i 

You  are  my  enemy,  I  dare  here  swear      150 
*T  will   not  be  Gersa's  fault.     Otho,  fare- 
well! 
Otho.  Will   you   return.  Prince,   to   oar 

banqueting  ? 
Germ,  As  to  my   father's  htmrd  I  will 

return. 
Otho,  Conrad,   with  all  due   eeremo 

give 
The  prinoe  a  regal  escort  to  bis  camp; 
Albert,  go  thou  and  bear  him  company. 
Geraa,  farewell  f 

Ger*a*  All  happiness  attend  yon  \ 

Otho.  Ketnrn  with  what  good  speed  y* 

may;  for  soon 
We  must  consult  upon  our  terms  of  peace, 
[Exeum  Gersa  and  Albert  with  others. 
And  thus  a  marble  column  do  I  build       160 
To   prop   my  empire  s  dome.     Conrad,  in 

thee 
I  have  another  steadfast  one,  to  uphold 
The  portals  of  my  state;  and,  for  my  own 
Pre-eminence  and  safety,  I  will  strive 
To  keep  thy  strength  upon  its  pedestal. 
For,  without  thee,  this  day  I  might  have 

been 
A  show-monster  about  the  streets  of  Prague, 
In   chains,   as   just  now  stood   that   noble 

prince: 
And  then  to  me  no  mercy  had  been  shown. 
For  when  the  conquered  lion  is  onoe  di 

geon'd. 
Who   lets  him  forth  again?   or  dares 

give 

An  old  liou  sugar-cakes  of  mild  reprieve  ? 
Not  to  thine  ear  alone  I  make  confession, 
But  to  all  here,  as,  by  experience, 
I  know  how   the   great   basement   of 

power 
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Ib   fmnkiiesB,  and  b  true   tongue   to  tbe 

world ; 
And  Low  Lutrigaiiig  seerecy  is  proof 
Of  fear  and  wreakuesa,  and  a  hollow  state. 
Conrad,  I  t^we  thee  much, 

Conrad^  To  kiss  that  hand, 

My  emperor,  la  ample  reeompeuae,  iSo 

For  a  mere  act  of  duty. 

Otko,  Thou  art  wrong; 

For  what  can  any  man  on  earth  do  more  ? 
We  will  make  trial  of  your  house's  wel- 
come. 
My  bright  Aurantbe  I 

Conrad.       How  h  Friedburg  honoured  ! 

Enter  Ethelbert  and  *ir  Monks. 

Bthelhert.  The  henison  of  heaven  on  your 
bead, 
Imperial  Otbo  \ 

Oiho.      Who  stays  me  ?  Speak  !  Quick  r 
EihelberL  Panse  bat  one  moment,  mighty 
conqueror ! 
Upon  the  threshold  of  thU  house  of  joy. 
Oiho.  Fray,  do  notproae*  good  Ethelbert, 
but  speak 
What  is  your  pur|K>fte. 

Ethelbert.  The  restoration  of  some  cap- 
tive UiaidM,  uyo 

Devoted  to  Heaven's  pious  uiiniatries. 
Who,   driven   forth    from   their   religious 

cells, 
And  kept  in  thraldom  by  our  enemy, 
When  late  this  province  was  a  lawless  spoil, 
Still  weep  amid  the  wild  Hungarian  camp, 
Though  bemm'd  around  by  thy  victorious 
arms. 
Oiho,  Demand  the  holy  sisterhood  in  our 
name 
From  Cjersa's  tents.     Farewell,  old  Ethel- 
beH. 
SihdberL  The  saiuts  will  bless  you  for 

this  ]>ious  care. 
Oiho.  Daughttjr,   your  liand;    Ludolph*s 
would  fit  it  best.  joq 

Conrad.  Ho  I  let  the  inusio  sound  * 
[MiiffMr.    Ethelbert  rauea  his  handt^  a.n  in 
benediction  qf  Otho.     Exeunt  sefferaliif. 
7%e  ncene  closes  on  thefji. 


Scene  III,  —  TAe  Country <,  with 
Castle  in  the  distance 


Enter  LuDOLPe  and  Sigifreo. 
Luddph.  You  have  my  secret;  let  it  not 

be  breathed. 
Sigifred.  Still  give  rae  leave  to  wonder 

that  the  Prince 
Ludolph  and  the  swift  Arab  are  the  same; 
Still    to    rejoice    that  *t     was  a   German 

arm  ^h 

Death  dotug  in  a  turbau'd  masquerade.       ^| 

Liidotph.  The  emperor  must  not  know  it|  ^i 

Sigifred. 
Sigifred.  I  pr'ythee,  why  ?     What  hap- 
pier hour  of  time 
Could  thy  pleaned  star  point  down  upon 

from  heaven 
With    silver   index,    bidding    thee    make 

peace  ? 
Ludolph,  Still  it  must  not  he  known,  good 

Sigifred ;  lo    ^ 

The  star  may  point  oblique.  WM 

Siffifred.  If  Otho  knew^ 

His  son  to  he  that  unknown  Mussulman, 

After  whose   spurring  heels  he   sent  m^^B 

forth,  m^ 

With   one   of  his  well -pleased  Olympian 

oaths, 
The   charters  of   man's  greatneaa,  at 

hour 
He  would  he  watching  round  the  oafltle 

waits, 
And,   like  an   anxious   warder,   strain 

sight 
For   the   first   glimpse    of  such  a  son 

turn'd  — 
Ludolph,  that  blast  of  the  Hungarians, 
That  Saracenic  meteor  of  the  fight, 
That  sileut  fory,  whose  fell  scimitar 
Kept  danger  all  aloof  from  Otho's  head, 
And  left  him  space  for  wonder. 

Lfidolph,  Say  no  more. 

Not  as  a  swordsman  would  I  pardon  chum, 
But  as  a  son.     The  bronzed  centurion, 
Long  toiPd  in  foreign  wars,  and  whose  high. 

deeds 
Are  shaded  in  a  forest  of  tall  spears. 
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Known  only  to  bis  troop,  hath  greater  plea 
Of  favour  with  my  aire  than  I  can  have* 
Sigifred,  M j  lord,  forgive  me  that  1  can- 
not see  30 
How  this  proud  lemper  with  clear  reajson 

squarefl. 
What  made  you  then^  with  i^iieh  an  aoxiouH 

love. 
Hover  nround  that  life,  whose  hitter  days 
You  vext  with  bad  revolt  ?    Was  \  opium, 
Or  the    mad-fumed  wine  ?     Nay^  do  not 

frown, 
I   rather  wonld   grieve  with  you   than  np- 
braiiL 
Ludolph.  1  do  believe  you.    No,  *t  was  not 
to  make 
A  father  hm  «on'B  debtor,  or  to  heal 
His  deep  lieart-sii^kness  for  a  rehel  ehild* 
*T  was  done  in  memory  of  my  boyish  days, 
Poor  cancel  for  hb  kindness  to  my  youth,  41 
For  all  his  calming  of  my  childi:^h  griefs, 
And  all  his  smilea  upon  my  merriment. 
No,  not  a  thousaud  foughten  fielda  could 

sponge 
Those  days  paternal  from  my  memory. 
Though  now  upon  ray  head  he  heaps  dis- 
grace. 
Sigifred.     My     priuce,    you    think    too 

harshly  — 
Ludolpk.  Cau  I  so  ? 

Hath  he  not  gall'd  my  spirit  to  the  quiek  ? 
And  with  a  sullen  rigour  obstinate  49 

Pour'd  out  a  phial  of  wrath  upon  my  faults  ? 
Hunted  me  as  the  Tartar  does  the  boar, 
Driven  me  to  the  very  edge  o*  the  world. 
And  almost  put  a  price  upon  my  head  ? 
Sigi/red.  lie  member  how  he  spared  the 

rebel  lords. 
Ludolph  Tes,  yes,  I  know  he  hath  a  no- 
ble nature 
That   cannot  trample  on  the  fallen.     But 

his 
Its  not  the  only  proud  heart  in  has  realm. 
He  hath  wrong'd  me,  and  1  have  done  him 

wrong; 
He  bath  loved  me^  and  1  have  shown  him 

kindness; 
We  should  be  almost  oqoiiL 


Sigifred.  Yet,  for  all  this, 

I  would  you  had  appearM   among   those 

lords,  61 

And  ta' L'U  his  favour. 

Ludolph.  Ha  !  till  now  I  thought 

My  friend  had  held  poor  Ludolph^s  hononr 

dear. 
W^bat  I  would  you  have  me  sue  before  his 

tliroDo 
And  kisa  the   courtier's    missal,   its    silk 

steps  ? 
Or  hug  the  golden  housings  of  his  steed, 
Amid    a   camp,    whose    steeled   swarms   I 

dared 
But    yesterday?      And,  at    the    trumpet 

sound, 
Bow  like  some  unknown  mercenary's  flag 
And  lick  the  soiled   grass  ?     No,  no,  my 

friend,  70 

I  wonld  not,  1,  he  pardoned  in  the  hemp, 
And  bless  indemnity  with  all  that  scum, — 
Those  men  1  mean,  who  on  ixiy  shoulders 

propped 
Their  weak   rebellion,    winning    me   with 

lies, 
And  pitying  forsooth  my  many  wrongs* 
Poor    self-deceived    wretches,    who    must 

think 
Each  one  himself  a  king  in  emhryo, 
Because    some  dozen  vassals  cried — ^my 

lord! 
Cowards,  who  never  knew  their  little  hearts. 
Till  flurried  danger  held  the  mirror  up,    go 
And  then  they  owird  themRelves  without  a 

blush^ 
Curlings  like   spaniels,  round  my  father's 

feet. 
Such  things  deserted  me  and  are  forgiven, 
While  I,  less  guilty,  am  an  outcast  still, 
And  will  he,  for  I  love  such  fair  disgrace. 
Siffi/red.    I   know   the    clear    truth;    so 

would  Otho  see. 
For  he  is  just  and  noble.     Fain  would  I 
Be  pleader  for  you  — 

Lwidpk.  He  '11  hear  none  of  it; 

You  know  his  temper,  hot,  proud, obstinate; 
Endanger  not  yourself  so  uselessly,  on 

I  will  encounter  his  thwart  spleen  myself, 
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To-day,  at  the  Duke  Conrad's,  where  he 

keeps 
Hi«  crowded  state  after  the  victory. 
There  will  I  be,  a  most  unwelcome  giteafc, 
And  parley  with  hini,  as  a  son  Bboiild  do. 
Who  doubly  loathes  a  father**  tyranny; 
TtiU  him  how  feeble  is  that  tyratiny; 
How  the  reiationship  of  father  and  son 
Is  no  more  valid  than  a  silkuo  leash 
Where  lions  tug  adverse^  if  love  grow  not 
From    inte  re  hanged    love    through    many 

years.  <oi 

Aye,  and  those  tarreted  Franconian  walls. 
Like  to  a  jealous  casket,  hold  my  pearl  — 
My  fair  Aurauthe  !     Yes»  I  will  l>e  there. 
Sigi/red.  Ik-  not  so   rash;   wait   till   hia 

wrath  ahull  pass. 
Until  his  royal  spirit  softly  ebbs 
Seif-intfueneed;  then,  in  his  iiiormng  dreams 
He  will  forgive  thee,  and  awake  in  grief 
To  have  not  thy  goo<l  morrow* 

Ludolpk,  Yea ,  to-d  ay 

I  mtutt  be  there^  while   her  young  pulses 

beat  f  to 

Among   the  new -plumed  minions  of  the 

war. 
Have  you  seen  her  of  late  ?     No  ?     Au- 

ranthe, 
Ptancoma's  fair  aiater,  ^t  is  I  mean. 
Sbe  should    be    paler    for    uiy    troublous 

days  — 
AaiSk  there  it  is  —  my  father^s  iron  lips 
Havb  sworn  divorcement  *twixt  me  and  my 

right. 
Sigifrtd  (aside).  Aurauthe  I  I  Imd  hoped 

this  whim  had  pas8*d. 
Ludolph.  Anrl,  Sigifred,  with  all  his  love 

of  justice. 
Wheti  will  he  take  that  grandchild  iu  his 

arms, 
That>  by  my  love   I  swear,  shall   soon  be 

his  ?  no 

This  reconcilement  is  impossible, 
For  see  —  but  who  arc  these  ? 

Si^fred.  They  are  messengers 

From  our  great  emperor;  to  you,  I  doubt 

not. 
For  couriers  are  abroad  to  seek  you  out. 


Enier  Thiodorb  and  GcmrssD. 
Theodore.  Seeing  so  niAny  vigilant  eyes 
explore 
The  province  to  invite  your  highness  back 

To  your  high  dignities,  we  are  too  happy, 
Oonfred.  We  have  eloquence  to  colour 
justly  ■ 

The  emperor^fl  anxious  wishes.  fl 

Ludolpk,  (jo,    I  follow  you. 

[Exmni  Theodore  and  Gonfred. 
I  play  the  prude:  it  is  but  venturing  — 
Why  should  he  be  so  earnest  ?     Come,  i 

friend, 
Let  us  to  Friedburg  castle. 


ACT   II 
Scene  I. -—An antecham^r in  ihe  Casth 

Enter  Ludolph  and  SiGirREi>. 
Ludoiph,  No  more  ad\ices,  no  more  call 

tiouing; 
I  leave  it  all  to  fate  —  to  any  thing  ! 
I  cannot  square  my  conduct  to  time,  place« 
Or  circumstance;  to  me  'tis  all  a  mist  1 
Sigifred*  I  say  no  more, 
Ludolph-  It  seems  I  am  to  wiiit 

Here  in  the  anteroom ;  —  that  may  be   tk 

trifle. 
You  see  now  how  I  dance  attendance 
Without  that  tyrant  temper,  you  so  bi 
Snapping  the   rein.     You  have    medieinei 

me 
With  good  advices;  and  1  here  remain, 
In  this  most  honourable  anteroom, 
Your  patient  scholar. 

Siffi/red.  I>o  not  wrong  me,  Prince. 

By  Heavens^  I  'd  rather  kiss  Duke  Conrad's 

slipper, 
When  in  the  morning  he  doth  yawn  with 

pride, 
Than  see  you  humbled  but  a  half-degree  i 
Truth  is,  the  Emperor  would  fain  dismiss 
The  Nobles  ere  he  sees  you. 

Enter  Gonfred  from  the  Council-room. 
Ludolph,  Well,  sir  I  what 
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Irohfmi,  Grt^at  honour  to  the  Prince ! 

Tlie  Kmperor, 
H«Mriug  that  hia  brave  son  had  reappeared, 
luHtaut    dismissed    the  Council    from  hb 

aight,  so 

As  Jove  fans  off  the  clouds.     Even  now 

they  pass.  [Exit. 

Efhier  the  Xobies    from  the   Council-room, 
Theif  CTOits  the  iS/aye,  botcing  %cith  respect 
to  LriH>Li»H,  A*'  frotcninp  on  them.    Cox- 
KAD /(t//(>MV.     ExewU  yohlei. 
Lmii>lph.  Not  the  discoloured  poisons  of 

a  fen, 
Wluoh  ho,  who  breathes,  feels  warning  of 

hid  death, 
TouUl  taste  so  nauseous  to  the  bodily  sense, 
As  these  prodigious  sycophants  disgust 
The  sours  tine  palate. 

( Vmrtii/.  Princely  Ludolph,  hail ! 

Welooiue,   thou    younger  sceptre   to    the 

realm ! 
Strength  to  thy  virgin  crownet's  golden 

buds. 
That  they,  against  the  winter  of  thy  sire. 
May  burst,  and  swell,  and  flourish  round 

thy  brows,  3° 

Maturing  to  a  weighty  diadem ! 
Yet  be  that  hour  far  off;  and  may  he  live, 
Who  waits  for  thee,  as  the  chapp'd  earth 

for  rain. 
Set    my   life's    star !     I  have  lived  long 

enough, 
Since  under  my  glad  roof,  propitiously, 
Fkther  and  son  each  other  re-possess. 
Ludolph.  Fine  wording,  Duke  !  but  words 

could  never  yet 
Forestall  the  fates;  have  you  not  learnt  that 

yet? 
Let  me  look  well:  your  features  are  the 

same; 
Your  gait  the  same;  your  hair  of  the  same 

shade ;  40 

wVs  one  I  knew  some  passed  weeks  ag^. 
Who  sung  far  different   notes  into  mine 

ears. 
I  have  mine  own  particular  comments  on  *t; 
You  have  your  own,  perhaps. 


Conrad.  My  gracious  Prince, 

All  men  may  err.  In  truth  I  was  deceived 
In  your  great  father's  nature,  as  you  were. 
Had  I  known  that  of  him  I  have  since 

known. 
And  what  you  soon  will  learn,  I  would  have 

tum'd 
My  sword  to  my  own  throat,  rather  thao 

held 
Its  threatening  edge  against  a  good  King's 

quiet:  50 

Or  with  one    word    fever'd   you,  gentle 

Prince, 
Who  aeem'd  to  me,  as  rugged  times  then 

went, 
Indeed  too  much  oppress'd.     May  I  be 

bold 
To  teU  the  £mperor  you  will  haste  to  him  ? 
Ludolph.  Tour  Dukedom's  privilege  will 

grant  so  much. 

[Exit  Conrad. 
He 's  very  close  to  Otho,  a  tight  leech  I 
Tour  hand  —  I  go  I  Ha !  here  the  tiiander 

comes 
Sullen  against  the  wind  !     If  in  two  angry 

brows 
My  safety  lies,  tiien  Sigif red,  I  'm  safe. 

Enter  Otho  and  Conrad. 

Otho.  Will  you    make  Titan    play  the 

lackey-page  60 

To  chattering  pigmies  ?    I  would  have  you 

know 
That  such  neglect  of  our  high  Majesty 
Annuls  all  feel  of  kindred.    What  is  son,  — 
Or  friend  —  or  brother  —  or  all  ties  of 

blood, — 
When  the  whole  kingdom,  centred  in  our- 

self. 
Is  rudely  slighted  ?    Who  am  I  to  wait  ? 
By  Peter's  chair  !  I  have  upon  my  tongue 
A    word   to     fright    the    proudest    spirit 

here  I  — 
Death  !  —  and  slow  tortures  to  the  hardy 

fool. 
Who  dares  take  such  large  charter  from 

our  smiles !  -o 

Conrad,  we  would  be  private  !    Sigifred  ! 
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Off  I     And  uone  paas  this  waj  on  pain  of 
dealh  J 

[Exeunt  Conrad  attd  Sigifred. 
Luflolph,  TMs  waa  but  hall  expected,  my 
good  airt', 
Yet  I  am  grieved  at  it,  to  the  full  height^ 
As  though  mj  hopes  of  favour  had  been 
whole. 
Otho*  How  you  indulge  yourself  !    What 

oau  you  hope  for? 
Ludolph.  Nothing,  my  liege,  I  have  to 
hope  for  nothing. 
I  come  to  greet  you  as  a  loving  son, 
And  tben  depart,  if  I  may  bt*  so  free, 
Seeing  that  blood  of  yours   in   my  warm 
veins  ^a 

Has  not  yet  luitignted  into  milk. 
Otko,  What  would  you,  sir  ? 
Ludolph.  A  lenient  baniahment ; 

So  please  jou  let  me  unmolested  pasa 
This  Coorad^s  gates,  to  the  wide  air  again. 
I  want  no  more.     A  rebel  wants  no  more. 

Oiho.  And  shall  I  let  a  rebel  loose  again 
To   muster    kites   and   eagles    Against   my 

head? 
No,  obstinate  hoy^  you  shalt  be  kept  caged 

up, 
Served   with   harsh   food,    with  scum   for 
Sunday*drink- 
Ludoiph.  Indeed  \ 

Otho.  And  chains  too  heavy  for  your  life: 
I  HI  choose  a  jailer,  whose  swart  monstrous 
face  «^ 

Shall  be  a  hell  to  look  upon,  and  she  — 
Ludolph  Ha  I 

Otho,  Shall  he  your  fair  Awraothe. 
Ludalph*  Amaze  t  Amaze  I 

Otho.  To-day  you  marry  her. 
Lwidph,  This  is  a  sharp  jest  I 

Otho.  No.     None  at  all.     When  have  I 

said  a  lie  ? 
Ludolph*  If  I  sleep  not^  I  am  a  waking 

wretch. 
OQto.  Not  a  word    more.      Let  me  em- 
brace my  child. 
Ludolph,  I  dare  uot.     'T  would   pollute 
BO  good  a  father  ! 
O  heaTj  crime  1  that  your  son's  blinded  eyes 


Could  not  see  all  hb  parent's  love  aright,  \ 

As  now  I  see  it.     Be  not  kind  to  me  — 
Punish  me  not  with  favour. 

Otho.  Are  you  sure, 

Ludolph,  you  have  no  saving  plea  in  store  ? 

Ludolph.  My  father,  none  !  ^H 

Otho.  Then  you  astonish  me^l 

Ludolph.  No,  I  have  no  plea.     Disobedi- 
ence, ^^ 
Hebeltton^  obstinacy,  blasphemy,                  ^H 
Are  all  my  counsellors.     If  they  can  make^* 
My  crooked  deeds  show  good  and  plausible, 
Then  grant  me  loving  pardon,  but  not  else. 
Good  Gods  !  not  else,  in  any  way,  my  liege  ! 

Otho.  You  are  a  most  perplexing,  noble 
boj'.  III 

Ludolph,  You  not  less  a  perplexing  noble 
father^ 

Otho,  WelL  you  shall  have  free  pa^isport 
through  the  gates. 
Farewell  \ 

Ludolph.  Farewell  !  and   by  these  teara 
believe. 
And  still  remember^  I  repent  in  pain 
All  my  misdeeds  J 

Otho.  Ludolph*  I  will  I  I  will  1 

But,  Ludolph,  ere  yon  go»  I  would  inquire 
If  you,  in  all  your  wandering,  ever  met     ^H 
A  certain  Arab  haunting  in  these  [mrts.      ^H 

Ludolph.  No,  my  good  lord,  I  cannot  say 

I  did.  t3o 

Otho.  Make  not  your  father  blind  befop 

his  time; 
Nor  let  these  arms  paternal  hunger  more 
For  an  embrace,  to  dull  the  appetite 
Of  my  great  love  for  thee,  my  supreme 

child  I 
Come  close,  and  let  me  breathe  into  thine 

ear. 
I  knew  you  through  disguise.     You  are  the 

Arab  I 
Yott  can't  deny  it.  lEmbracing  him. 

Ludolph.  Happiest  of  days  I 

Otho.  We  *ll  make  it  so. 
Ludolph.  *Stead  of  <nie  fatted  calf 

Ten  hecatombs  shall  bellow  out  their  last, 
Smote  Hwixt  the  horns  by  the  death-stnu- 

ning  mace 
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Of  Mars,  and  all  the  soldiery  shall  least 
Nobly    as    Kimj^'s    masons,    wheu    the 

towers 
Of  Nineveh  new  kiss'd  the  parted  clonds  f 
Otho,  Large  as  a  Gml  sptak  out,  where 

all  Is  thiue. 
Luddph.  Ay,  father,  but  the  fire  in  my 
sad  breast 
Is  quenched  with  inward  tears  !      I  must 

rejoice 
For  you,  whose  wings  so  shadow  over  me 
In  tender  victory,  but  for  myself 
I   still   must  mourn.      The  fair  Auranthe 
mine  I  «i^/ 

Too  great  a  boon  !     I  pr'ytbee  let  me  ask 
What  more  than  I  know  of  could  so  have 

changed 
Your  purpose  touching  her. 

Otho,  At  a  word,  this: 

In  no  deed  did  you  give  me  moiNj  offence 
Than  your  rejection  of  Erminia. 
To  my  appalUug,  I  saw  too  good  proof 
Of    your    keeUH»yed    suspicion,  ^ —  she    La 
naught ! 
LiidolpL  You  an?  eonvinced  ? 
Otho.  Ay,  spit*!  of  her  sweet  looks. 

O,  thAt  my  brother's  daughter  should  so  fall! 
Her  fame  has  passed  into  the  grosser  lips 
Of  soldiers  in  their  cup«. 

LudolpL  T  is  very  sod. 

Olho,  No  more  of  her.     Auranthe  —  Lu- 
dolph,  come  t  t^t 

This  marriage  be  the  boud  of  endless  peace  I 

Scene   U.—  T/te  entrance  of  Gersa*s 
Teni  in  the  Hungarmn  Camp 

Enter  Ermixia. 

Erminia.  Where  I  where  !  where  shall  I 
find  a  messenger  ? 
A  trusty  soul  ?     A  good  man  in  the  camp  ? 
Shall  I  go  myself?     Monstrous  wicked- 
ness I 
O  cursed  Courad  !  devilish  Auranthe  ! 
Kere  is  proof  palpable  as  the  bright  sun  ! 
0  for  A  voice  to  reach  the  Emperor's  ears  I 
^Shouts  in  the  camp. 


Enter  an  Hungarian  Caftaxjj. 

Captain,  Fair   prisoner,  you    hear  those 

joyous  shouts  ? 
The  king  —  aye,  now  our  kiug^  —  but  still 

your  slave, 
Young  Gersa,  from  a  short  captivity 
Has  just  return'd.     Ho  bids  me  say,  bright 

dame,  to 

That  even  the  homage  of  his  ranged  chiefs 
Cures  not  his  keen  impatience  to  behold 
Such  beauty  once  again.     What  ails  you, 

lady? 
Erminia,  Say,  is  not  that  a  German,  yon- 
der?    There  1 
Captain.  Methiuks  by  bis  stout  bearing 

he  should  be  — 
Yes  —  it  is  Albert;  a  brave  German  kiught. 
And  much  in  the  Emperor*s  favour. 

Erminia*  I  would  fain 

Inquire  of  friends  and  kinsfolk;  how  they 

fared 
In  these  rough  times.     Brave  soldier,  as 

you  pass 
To  royal  Gcrsa  with  my  humble  thanks,    :a 
Will  you  send  yonder  knight  to  me  ? 
Captain*  I  will.  [JSxiV, 

Enninia,  Yes,  he  was  ever  known  to  be 

a  man 

Frank,  open,  generous  j  Albert  I  may  tnist. 
O   proof  I    proof !    proof  I       Albert  *8    ai 

honest  man; 
Not  Ethelbert  the  monk,  if  be  were  here, 
Would  I  hold  more  trustworthy.     Now  ! 

Enter  Ai-BERT. 

Alhert.  GoodGodal 

Lady  Erminia  I  are  yon  prisoner 
In  this   beleaguered   camp  ?      Or  are  you 

here 
Of  your  own  will  ?    You  pleased  to  send 

for  me. 
By  Venus,  *t  is  a  pity  I  knew  not  3° 

Your  plight  before,  and,   by  her   Son,   I 

swear 
To  do  you  every  service  you  can  ask. 
What  would  the  fairest  —  ? 

Erminia.  Albert,  will  you  swear  ? 

AlherL  I  have.     Well? 
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Erminia*  Albert,  you  have  fame  to  lose. 
If  meu,  in  court  and  camp,  lie  not  outright, 
You  should  he,  from  ii  thousand,  chosen 

forth 
To  do  an  honest  deed.     Shall  I  conMe  ^-  ? 
Albert,  Aye,  any  thing  to  me,  fair  crea- 
ture.    Do  ; 
Dictate  my  task.     Sweet  woman,  — 

Erminia,  Truce  with  that. 

You    understand  me   not ;    and,    in  your 

speech,  4g 

I  see  how  far  the  slander  is  abroad. 

Without  proof  could  you  think  me  inno« 

cent  ? 

Albert.  Lady,  I  should  rejoice  to  know 

you  so. 
Erminia.  If  you   have   any   pity   for  a 
maid, 
Suffering  a  daily  death  from  eril  tonguea; 
Any  compassion  for  that  Emperor*s  niece. 
Who,  for  your  bright  sword  and  clear  hon- 
esty, 
Lifted  you  from  the  crowd  of  common  men 
Into  the  lap  of  honour;  —=  save  roe,  knight  I 
Albert.   How?     Make  it  clear;   if  it  he 
posflihle,  s<> 

I  by  the  banner  of  Saint  Manrice  swear 
To  right  you. 

Erminia.    Possible  !  —  Easy.       O     my 
heart  I 
Thia  letter 's  not  so  soilM   hut  you  may 

read  it;  — 
Possible  J     There  ^  that  letter!     Read — 
read  it>  [Gives  him  a  letter. 

Albert  {reading), 

•  To  the  Duke  Conrad.  —  Forget  the 
threat  you  made  at  parting*  and  I  will  for- 
get to  iiend  the  Emperor  letters  and  papers 
of  yours  I  have  become  possessed  of.  His 
life  is  no  trifle  to  me;  his  death  you  shall 
find  none  to  yourself.*  (Speaks  to  himself.} 
*T  ia  me  —  my  life  tliat  *s  pleaded  for  ! 
(^Reads.)  *  He,  for  his  own  sake,  will  be 
dnmb  ab  the  grave,  Erminia  has  my  sliame 
fb^d  upon  her,  sure  as  a  wen.  We  are 
■afe. 

*  Auranthe/ 


A  ahe-devil  i     A  dragon  I     I  her  imp  I 
Fire  of  Hell !     Auranthe  —  lewd  demon  I 
Where  got  you  this  ?     Where  ?     When  ? 
Enninia.  I  found  it  in  the  tent,  among 
some  apoib 
Which,  being  noble,  fell  to  Gei'sa'a  lot.     70 
Come  in,  and  see. 

[Theif  go  m  and  return. 
Albert.  Villiuny  \     Villainy  I 

Conrad's  sword,  his  corslet,  and  hin  lic^lm. 
And  his  letter.     Caitiff,  hi*  i^ball  feel  — 
Erminia,  I  see  you  are  thunderstruck. 

Haste ^  ha^te  away  I 
Albert,  O,  I  am  tortured  by  this  villainy. 
Erminia,  You  needs  must  he.     Carry  it 
swift  to  Otho; 
Tell  him,  moreover,  I  am  prisoner 
Here  in  this  camp,  where  all  the  sisterhood, 
Forced  from  their  quiet  cells,  are  parccl'd 

out 
For  slaves  among  these   Huns.      Away ! 
Away  !  80 

Albert,  I  am  gone. 

Erminia.  Swift  be  yonr  steed  f     Within 
this  hour 
The  Emperor  will  see  it. 

Albert,  Ere  I  sleep: 

That  I  can  swear*  [/ftime*  out* 

Germ  {wiihout}.  Brave  captains  !  thanli 
Enough 
Of  loyal  homage  now  1 

Enter  Gersa. 

Erminia.  Hail,  royal  Hun  t 

Gersa.  What  means  this,  fair  one  ?  Why 
in  snob  alarm  ? 

Who  was  it  hurrietl  by  me  so  distract  ? 

It  seem VI  you  were  in  deep  discourse  to- 
gether; 

Your   doctrine   has   not    been  so  harsh 
him 

As  to  my  poor  deserts.     Come,  come, 
plain. 

I  am  no  jealous  fool  to  kill  you  botb^ 

Or,  for  such  trifles,  rob  tli'  adorned  worh 

Of  such  a  beauteous  vestal. 

Erminia.  I  grieve,  my  Lor 

To  hear  you  condescend  to  ribald-phpaae* 
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Gena,  This  is  too  much  !     Hearken,  mj 

lad  J  pore  I 
Ermtfda.  SUence  f  and  bear  the  magic  of 
a  Dame  — 
Erminia!      I   am    she,  —  the    Emperor's 

niece  f 
Praised  be  the  Heayens,  I  now  dare  own 
myself  I 
Gena.  Erminia  f    Indeed  !    I  Ve  heard 
of  her. 
Pr'jthee,  fair  lady,  what  chance  brought 
you  here  ?  99 

Erminia,  Ask  yoar  own  soldiers. 
Gena.        And  you  dare  own  yonr  name. 
For  loveliness  yon  may  —  and  for  the  rest 
My  vein  is  not  censorious. 

Ermmia,  Alas  !  poor  me  ! 

'T  is  false  indeed. 

Gena,  Indeed  you  are  too  fair: 

The  swan,  soft  leaning  on  her  fledgy  breast. 
When  to  the  stream  she  launches,  looks 

not  back 
Witii  such  a  tender  grace ;  nor  are  her  wings 
So  white  as  yonr  soul  is,  if  that  but  be 
Twin  picture  to  your  face,  Erminia ! 
To-day,  for  the  first  day,  I  am  a  king,     109 
Tet  would  I  give  my  unworn  crown  away 
To  know  you  spotless. 

Erminia,  Trust  me  one  day  more, 

Generously,  without  more  certain  guaran- 
tee. 
Than  this  poor  face  you  deign  to  praise  so 

much; 
After  that,  say  and  do  whate'er  you  please. 
If  I  have  any  knowledge  of  you,  sir, 
I  think,  nay  I  am  sure,  you  will  grieve 

much 
To  hear  my  story.    O  be  gentle  to  me, 
For  I  am  sick  and  faint  with  many  wrongs. 
Tired  out,  and  weary-worn  with  contume- 
lies. 119 
Gersa.  Poor  lady ! 

Enter  Ethelbert. 

Erminia.  Grentle  Prince,  't  is  false  indeed, 
(rood  morrow,  holy  father  1     I  have  had 
Your  prayers,  though  I  look'd  for  you  in 
vain. 


Etkelbert,  Blessings  upon  you,  dao^^iter  I 
Sure  yon  look 

Too  eheerfnl  for  tiiese  foul  pemidoiis  dayi. 

Toung  man,  you  heard  this  virgin  say 't  waa 
false, — 

Tis  false,  I  say.    What!    can  you  not 
employ 

Tour  temper  elsewhere,  'mong  those  burly- 
tents, 

But  you  must  tannt  this  dove,  for  she  hath 
lost 

The  Eagle  Otho  to  beat  off  assault? 

Fie  f    Fie  I    But  I  will  be  her  guard  my- 
self, 130 

I'  the  Emperor's  name.    I  here  demand 

Herself,  and  all  her  sisterhood.    She  false  I: 
Gersa,  Peace  !  peace,  old  man  f    I  can- 

not  think  she  is. 
Ethdbert,  Whom  I  have  known  from  her 
first  infancy, 

Baptized  her  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church, 

Watch'd  her,  as  anxious  husbandmen  the* 
grain. 

From  the  first  shoot  till  the  unripe  mid- 
May, 

Then  to  the  tender  ear  of  her  June  days, 

Which,  lifting  sweet  abroad  its  timid  green, 

Is  blighted  by  the  touch  of  calumny;       140 

You  cannot  credit  such  a  monstrous  tale. 
Gersa,  I  cannot.    Take  her.    Fair  Er- 


I  follow  you  to  Friedburg,  —  is 't  not  so  ? 
Erminia.  Ay,  so  we  purpose. 
Ethelbert,  Daughter,  do  you  so  ?^ 

How 's  this  ?     I  marvel  1     Yet  you  look 
not  mad. 
Erminia.  1  have  good  news  to  tell  you, 

Ethelbert. 
Gena.  Ho  !  ho,  there  !    Guards  ! 
Your  blessing,  father  I     Sweet  Erminia, 
Believe  me,  I  am  well  nigh  sure  — 

Erminia.  Farewell 

Short  time  will  show.  [Enter  Chiefs. 

Yes,  father  Ethelbert, 

I  have  news  precious  as  we  pass  along.    151 

Ethelbert.  Dear  daughter,  you  shall  g^iide 

me. 
Erminia,    To  no  ill. 


Albert.  O  that  tbe  eartU  were  empty,  as 

when  Cain 
Had  DO  perplexity  t<)  hide  h\»  head  f 
Or  that  tbe  sword  of  some  braye  enemy 
Had  put  a  tsitdden  stop  to  my  hot  breath, 
And  huri'd  me  down  the  illimitable  gulf 
Of  times  past,  unreraeiuber'd  I     Bett**r  so 
Than  thna  faat-limed  in  a  cursed  aoare, 
The  white  limbs  of  n  wanton.     This  the  end 
Of  an  aspiring  life  !     My  boyhood  past 
In  feud  with  wolves  and  bears^   when  no 

eye  saw  lo 

The  solitary  warfare,  fought  for  love 
Of  honour  'mid  tbe  growling  wilderness. 
My  sturdier  youth,  maturing  to  the  sword. 
Won  by  the  syren -trumpets,  and  the  ring 
Of  ihields  upon  the  pavementi  when  bright 

maird 
HeDTj   the    Fowler   pase'd    the   streets   of 

Prague. 
Was  ^t  to  this  end  I  louted  and  became 
The  menial  of  Mars^  and  held  a  spear 
Sway*d   by  command,   as  cora  is  by  the 

wind? 
Is  it  for  this,  I  now  am  lifted  up  ao 

By  Europe's  throned  Emperor,  to  see 
My  honour  be  my  eiecutioner,  — 
My  love  of  fame»  my  prided  honesty 
Put  to  the  torture  for  confessional  ? 
Then  the  damn'd  crime  of  blurting  to  the 

world 
A  wotnan^B  secret  i  —  Though  a  fiend  she 

be, 
|Too  tender  of  ray  ignominious  life; 
Sat  then  to  wrong  the  generous  Emperor 
I  such  a  searching  point,  were  to  give  up 


Enter  Sigifred. 
Slgifrtd.  A  fine  huraour^^ 

Albert.  Who   goes   there  ?     Count  Sigi* 

fred  ?     Ha  J  ba  ! 
Sigifred,  What»  man,  do  you  mistake  the 
hollow  sky 
j  For  a  tbi-ong'd  tavern,  —  and  these  stubbed 
trees 
For  old  serge  hangings,  —  me,  your  humble 

friend, 
For  a  poor  waiter  ?    Why,  man,  how  you 

stare  \ 
What   gipsies    have    you   been    carousin|f 

with  ? 
No,  no  more  wine;   me  thinks  you  \e  had 
enough.  j^ 

Albert.  You  well  may  langh  and  banter. 
W^at  a  fool 
An  injury  may  make  of  a  staid  man  I 
You  shall  know  all  anon. 

Sigifred.  Some  tavern  brawl  ? 

Albert.  Twas  with  some  people  out  of 
common  reach; 
Revenge  is  diflicult 

Sigifred,  I  am  your  friend ; 

We  meet  again  to-day,  and  can  confer 
Upon  it.     For  the  present  I  'm  in  baste. 
Albert.  Whither? 

Sigifred.  To   fetch   King   Gersa  to  the 
feast. 
The  Emperor  on  this  marriage  is  so  hot, 
Pray  Heaven  it  end  not  in  apoplexy  I 
The  very  porters,  as  I  pass'd  the  doors,    so 
Heard  his  loud  laugh,  and  answered  in  ftdl 

choir* 
I  mai've!,  Albert,  you  delay  so  long 
From  these  bright  revelries  j  go,  show  your- 
self, 
You  may  be  made  a  duke. 

Albert.  Ay,  very  like: 

Pray,   what   day   has   his    Highness    fix'd 
upon  ? 
Sigifred,  For  what  ? 
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Sigifind.  Svml  vUe  I  sfoik  to  jvv,     WkK  sr 

^«»  bov'd  WioR  tke 

Albert.  O! 

^'ibcrt.       Xotfc^  Sigified.     Fnewefl! 
We  H  meet  up,,  amr  sabjeei.     FeieweO,  I  Ueii 

cooiit!  [£:ziiL  I  Hoi  fitde  ban  «f 

Sigi/nd.  Is  Ikk  detf-lwided   Albot?  |  Topl^wick! 

Hebaa^m'd!  !       AwmmOe,  S^j.mj 

TbaeportoilewaemaMieor.  lExk,  Twdtfyk.  Letieag 

ObU  (to  CMTOrf). 

SCEXE  U.  — An  A^rtmemtimtJU  Castle  '■■  Tea  Wafd  wkit  eadi 
JSfiter  Of  from  the  Manria§ey  Otho^  Lc- 

Kni^UB^  Ladiesy  eie,    Mmde. 

OcAo.  Now  Ladelph!  Nov,  Aanalhe! 
Deogfater  f mir ! 
Wkat  can  I  fiod  to  gfaee 

6mj 
More  than  017  lore,  end  these  wide 
in  fee? 
Ludolpk,  I  hare  too  maeh. 
Auranike.  And  I,  mj  liege,  hj  imx. 

Ludolpk.    Anranthe!    I  hare  I    O,    mj 
Inide,  m  j  lore  ! 
Not  all  the  gaze  upon  m  can  restfain 
My   eyes,  too  long  poor  exiles  from  thj 

face. 
From  adoration,  and  mj  foolish  tongne 
From  ottering  soft  reipoasei  to  the  lore 
I  see  in  thy  mute  beaoty  beaming  forth  !    10 
Fair  creature,  bless  me  with  a  single  word  ! 
All  mine  ! 
Auranihe.  Spare,  spare  me,  my  Lord;  I 

swoon  else. 
Ludolph.  Soft  beaoty !  by  to-morrow  I 
shoold  die, 
Wert  tboa  not  mine, 

[TTieif  talk  apart. 


Al^   ta 


That  aalev  Hcafea 

MyAraK  — Boaoft 

Tht  eool  wise,  kns^d  eff  wkk  a 


Nov  all  mj  eaqpiie,  baitei^d  lor  eae  1 

oeema  poierty. 

Comrad.  Upoa  the  i 

The  heralds  haye  prepared  a  rojal  fists; 
Your  knights,  foaad  war-ptoof  in  the  bloody 

fteU, 
Speed  to  the  game. 

OcAo.         WeSK  Lodolph,  wkit  my  yoa  ? 

Ludoipk.  My  k»d ! 

Otio.  A  toarwy  ? 

Conrad.  Or,  if 't  please  yoa  best — 

Lmdolpk.  I  want  no  mc»e  ! 

Ut  Lady.  He  soars ! 

2d  Lady.  Fmat  all  reason. 

LudolpL  Thoogfa  hearen's  choir 
Shonld  in  a  Tast  circomferenoe  descend    34 
And  sing  for  my  delight,  I  'd  stop  my  ears ! 
Tboo^  brigfat  ApoUo's  ear  stood  homing 

here. 
And  he  pot  out  an  arm  to  bid  me  mount. 
His  touch  an  immortality,  not  I ! 
This  earth,  this  palace,  this  room,  Anranthe ! 


SCENE  n 


OTHO   THE   GREAT 
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L^l   uot  the   abbot 
No, 
Holy    father,   you 


(Mo.  This  is  a   little  paitiful;  just  too 
much. 
Conrad,  if  he  flames  longer  in  this  wise, 
I  shall  believe  iti  wizard* woven  loves 
And  old  romaJices;  but  I  '11  break  the  spell. 
Ludolph  J 

Conrad.  He  '11  be  caliii,  anon. 
Ludolph,  You  €aird  I 

Ye%  yes,  yes,  I  olfend.     Yon  must  forgiye 
met  JO 

Not  being  quite  reeorer'd  from  the  stun 
Of  yonr  large  bounties.     A  tourney,  is  it 
not? 

[A  senet  heard  faintltf, 
Conrad.     The  trumpets  reach  us. 
Ethelberi  {ftyUhoui).      On  your  peril,  sirs, 
Detain  us  ! 
1  Lrf    Foi«  (without). 

I  paas. 

I  2d  Voice  (mthout), 

I     On  your  live*  I 
■         iMt    Voicn    {without). 
W  must  not. 

I        Ethelberi  {without).  Otho  \ 
fc       Otho.  Who  calls  on  Otho  ? 

^^LElhdbert  {mihmt).  Etbelbert ! 

^^F  Otho.  Let  him  come  iu. 

Enter  Etdelbert  leading  m  Erminia. 

Thou  cursed  abbot,  why 
Hast  brought  pollutiou  to  our  holy  rites  ? 
Hast  thou  no  fear  of  hangman,  or  the  fng- 
got? 
Ludolph.  What  portent  ^  what  strange 
prodigy  is  this  ?  6o 

Conrad,  Away  I 
EthflheH,        '        Y'onpDuke? 
Erminia.        Albert  has  surely  failM  me  I 
Look   at   the    Emperor's    brow   upon    me 
bent  { 
Ethelhert.  A  sad  delay  ! 
Conrad.  Away,  thou  guilty  thing  ! 

Ethelberi,  You    again,    Duke  ?    Justice, 
moAt  noble  Otho  ! 
Tou  —  go   to   your  sister  there   and  plot 

again, 
A  quick  plot,  swift  as  thought  to  save  your 
heads; 


For  lo  !  the  toils  are  spread  around  your 

den, 
The  world  is  all  agape  to  see  dragg'd  forth 
Two  ugly  monsters. 

Ludolph.  What  means  he»  my  lord  ? 

Conrad,  I  e^uinot  guess. 
Ethelhert,  Best  ask  your  lady  sister. 

Whether  the  riddte  puzzles  her  beyond     71 
The  power  of  utterance. 

Cofirad.  Foul  barbarian,  cease; 

The  Princess  faints  f 

Ludolph.     Stab  him  I    O,  sweetest  wife  ! 
[Attefidants  hear  q/f  AuRANTHE* 
Erminia.  Alas  1 
Ethelhert.  Your  wife  I 

Ludolph.     Ay,  Satan  I  does  that  yerk  ye  ? 
Ethelberi.  Wife  I  so  soon  ! 
Ludolph.       Ay,  wife  I    Oh,  impudence  ! 
Thou    bitter    mischief  I      Venomous    had 

priest ! 
How  dar^st  thou  lift  those  beetle  brows  at 

me? 
Me —  the  prince  Ludolph,  in  this  presence 
here,  7* 

Upon  my  marriage  day,  and  scandalize 
Mj  j^y®  with  such  opprobrious  surprise  ? 
Wife  !     Why  dost  linger  on  that  syllable, 
As   if  it  were  some  demon's   tiame  pro- 
nounced 
To  summon  harmful  lightning,  n.nd  make 

yawn 
The  sleepy   thunder?     Host  no  sense   of 

fear  ? 
No  ounce  of  man  in  thy  mortality  ? 
Tremble  1  for,  at  my  nod,  the  sharpened  axt* 
Will  make  thy  bold   tongue  quiver  to  the 

roots, 
Those  gray  lids  wink,  and  thou  not  know 
it,  monk  I 
Ethelberi,  O,  poor   deceived    Prince  I    I 
pity  thee  I  Sq 

Great  Otho  I  I  claim  justice  — 

Ludolph,  Thou  shalt  have  't  I 

Thine  arms  from  forth  a  pulpit  of  hot  fire 
Shall  sprawl  distracted  t     O  thai  that  dull 

eowl 
Were  some  mo«t  seositive  portion  of  thy 
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Tb V  gixdW  MOM  Ibw  nnliiiin  paiMJ  mum 
T(>  ^pixth  mj  ndbiW  I    Sal  dmw  «fe^*» 

CmmUi  mw  witli  Viilinui »  b«miiii>r  ! 

L«4  UKi  be  c«Jui»  and  hetur  Uto  abtKii*»  pU» 
Fvr  tbia  iiifiryMoit. 

Ludoiph.  I  am  3il«mft»  :ttM. 

(.Hho.  CoiiJMii,  «h»  all  «k|mri  uoc  waafieU 

rK3c««M/  Kniiikts^  Ladies^  die. 
LuUolvh,  b«>  cahu.  Ktbelb«rri,  peaiw  awbite. 
Tbin  uivtiterv  JcumumIh  aii  audWuce 
Ol'  ;*  juat  judgl^«  aud  tbat  wUl  i.>Uk>  bi». 
LutiUph.  Wb^  ba&  bi»  uum  to  bwadto 

auoibcr  wuid  ? 
e^o.  Ludulpb,  old  KthAlb^rt.  b«  aiu«« 

COUkHI  uot 

To  board  ua  for  ii«>  oaiiw;   be^  uoi  tbe 


Wbtt  vtrils  ttai  sfenrr  wmgB  aii  grows  alE_ 


To  crv  biiuiwlf  up  an  aaibaatnulor 

Witbout  criMittDtiala. 

Ludolpk.  1  *U  cbain  up  mTwlf. 

OeAtf.  Old  abbot,  stand  bero  fortb.    Lady 

Emiinia,  m 

Sit.     And  now,  abbot  f  wbat  bare  tou  to 
say? 

Oar  ear  is  open.     First  we  bere  denounce 

Hard  penalties  against  tbe«,  if 't  be  fbond 

Tbe  canae  for  wbicb  tou  bave  disturbed  as 
bere, 

Making  our  bright  boors  mnddy,  be  a  thing 

Of  little  moment. 

Etkelhert.  See  this  innocent  \ 

Otho  !  thou  father  of  the  people  call'd. 

Is  her  life  nothing  ?     Her  &ur  honour  no- 
thing? 

Her  tears  from  matins  ontil  eren-wmg     izv 

Nothing  ?    Her  burst  heart  nothing  ?   Em- 
peror ! 

Is  this   vour  gentle  niece  —  the  simplest 
dower 

Of    the   world's    herbal  ~  this    fair    lily 
blanch*d 

SliU  with  the  dews  of  piety,  this  meek  lady 


CtmrmL  No  elae  yet  I 

EikaSmrt,  Too.  have  beard,  sij  Li^c^and 

M»  ito  duofac  aH  bexe,  x^ 

FouLpinMmm 

Nay  opm  speech* 


Ajj^ainsc  die  spodess  oatnve  and  elaar  fune 
i.)f  tbe  pruKees  Fraitnia,  your  niece. 
I  have  intruded  here  tbns  suddenly, 
l^eiMttde  I  bold  cbuee  hue  weeds,  with  tigbt 


Wbicb  now  iHadgure  her  fair  growing  stem, 
Waititt|j;  but  for  your  sign  to  poll  tbem  vp 
By  the  Uark  roocs«  and  leave  her  f^^*^. 
To  all  ttMn*s  sight,  a  lady  innocent. 
Tbo  igiiottiny  of  that  whisper  d  tale  140 
About  a  midttigbt  gallant*  seen  to  climb 
A  window   to    her  chamber    nei^bour'd 


1  will  feum  her  turn  off,  and  put  the  load 
!  On  the  right  shoulders;  on  that  wreteb's 
I  bead, 

Wbo,  bv  close   stratagems*  did  save  ber- 
I  «lf, 

I  Chiefly  by  shifting  to  this  buiy's  roon 
;  A  rope-Jadder  for  false  witness. 

Ludoipk.  Most  atxoeions ! 

Otko.  Etbelbert,  proceed. 
I       Eskeibert.  With  sad  Ups  I  shaH: 

For.  in  the  healing  of  one  wound,  I  fear 
To  make  a  greater.     His  young  bi^mess 
bere  150 

To-day  was  married. 
Ludoipk.  Good. 

Etkeibert.  Would  it  were  good  ! 

Yet  why  do  I  delay  to  spread  abroad 
The  names  of  those  two  ripers.  from  whose 

jaw 
A  deadly  breath  went  forth  to  taint  and 

bUist 
This  guileless  lady  ? 

(Mo.  Abbot,  speak  their  name& 
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177 


EthdbtrL  A  minute  first.     It  cannot  be 
—  but  may 
I  ask,  great  judg«,  if  you  to-day  bave  pot 
A  letter  by  unread  ? 

OfAo»  Does  't  end  in  this  ? 

Conrad.  Otit  with  tbeir  names  I 
EthelberL  Bold  fiinner,  say  yoii  so  ? 

Ludolph.  Out,  hideous  monk  1 
Oiho*  Confess^  or  by  the  wheel  — 

Ethelhert.     My  evidence  cannot  be  far 
away;  i«n 

And,  though  it  never  come,  Iw  on  my  bead 
The  crime  of  paBsing  an  attaint  upon 
The  slanderers  of  this  virgin- 
Ltidolph.  Speak  aloud  ! 

MtkelberL    Aurantbe,    and    her   brother 

there. 
Conmd.         Amazf?  I 
Ludolph.  Throw   tlium    from    the    win- 
dows \ 
Otho.  Do  what  you  will  ! 
Ludolph.       What  shall  I  do  with  them  ? 
Something  of  c^uick  dispatch,  for  should  she 

bear, 
My  soft  Auranthe,  ber  sweet  merey  would 
Pre?ail  against  my  fury.     Damned  priest ! 
What  swift  death  wilt  thou  die  ?   As  to  the 
lady,  17 1 

I  toueb  her  not, 

EthdherL  Illustrious  Otbo,  stay  ! 

An  ample  store  of  misery  thou  hast. 
Choke  not  the  granary  of  thy  noble  mind 
With  more  bad  bitter  grain,  too  dilHcult 
A  cud  for  Ibe  repentance  of  a  man 
Gray *gro wing.     To  thee  ouly  I  appeal, 
Not  to  tby  noble  son,  whose  yeastmg  youth 
Will  clear  itself,  and  crystal  turn  again. 
A  yonog  man^s  heart,  by  Heaven's  bless* 
iug,  is  180 

A  wide  world,  where  a  thousand  new-born 

liopes 
Kmpupple  fresh  tlie  melancboly  blood  : 
But  an  old  man^s  is  narrow,  tenantless 
Of  hopes,  and  stuff  'd  with  many  memories. 
Which*   Iwing    pleasant,   ease    the    heavy 

pulse  — 
Painful,  clog  up  and  stagnate.    Weigh  this 
matter 


Even  as  a  miser  balances  his  coin; 

And,  in  the  name  of  mercy,  give  eommand 

That  your  kuigbt  Albert  be  brought  here 

before  you.  1B9 

He  will  expound  this  riddle;  he  will  show 
A  noon-day  proof  of  bad  Auranthe's  guilt. 
Otho,  Let  Albert  straight  be  summou'd. 
\_Exil  one  of  the  Nofdes. 
Ludolph,  Impossible  I 

I    cannot    doubt  —  I    will    not  —  no  — >  to 

doubt 
Is  to  be  asbes  1  —  withered  up  to  death  I 
Oth>,  My  gentle  Ludolph,  harbour  not  a 

fear; 
Yon  do  yourself  much  wrong. 

Ludolph.  O,  wretched  dolt  1 

Now,  when  my  foot  is  almost  on  tby  neck, 
Wilt  thou  infuriate  me?  Proof  I  Thou  fool  I 
Why  wilt  thou  tease  imt>of^sibilit3^  t^ 

With  such  a  tbick-akuird  persevering  suit  ? 
Fanatic  obstinacy  !     Prodigy  ! 
Monster    of    folly  I     Ghost    of    a    tunL*d 

brain  I 
You  puzxie  me, — you  haunt  me,  — when  1 

dream 
Of  yon  my   brain  will  split  I     Bold  sor- 
cerer ! 
Juggler  I     ilay  I  come  near  you  ?    On  my 

soul 
I   know    not   whether   to    pity,   curse,   or 

laugh. 

Eftfer  Albebt,  and  the  Nobleman. 

Here,   Albert,  this  old  phantom   wants  a 
proof  t 

Give  him  bis  proof !      A  cameFs  load  of 
proofs  1 
Otho*  Albert,  I  speak  to  you  as  a  man 

Whoso  words  once  utter*d  pass  like  current 
gold;  110 

And  therefore  fit  to  calmly  put  a  close 

To  this  brief  tempest.     Do  you  stand  pos- 
sessed 

Of  any  proof  against  the  honourahleness 

Of  Lady  Auninthe,  our  new-spoused  daugh- 
ter? 
Milbert.  Yon  chill  me  with  astonishment. 
How  *s  this  7 
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UMfk. 


A  l^mllmk  4nmm  tkat  froHtflijI 


4  imtfcf nl  4ew.    O  Mlj  f  wfc^  did  I 
5V>ftHt  UmImi  wklbtkMiiiDjgBat? 
I>t(t  Umtm  difwt,    Lttdj  En^na ! 
I  «<r«r  ipmf'^d  f«v  jo«y  m  ute  did  aoe  ? 
Hmi  fiffw  Jim  knre,  witk  wmA  s 

H«r  iNWMi  mtdmtmAjf  §o  oumUj  itriren 

To  dMxth  thtt  mAi  flBOODy  when  teodeiest 

efeods 
MmwM  Imi  Msloop'd  wnmad  to  enrtetn  her; 
I  Imito  you  to  tliir  dofert  of  the  world     230 
Almoft  with  ploMttre.    Let  them  be  fet 

For  me  f    I  take  no  penonal  rereDge 
Mofif  i\uM  ftgftlmit  a  ni^mare,  whieh  a 


We  hove  awaked  from  !  i 


Fof|(et«  in  the  new  dawn.   [Exit  Ludolph. 

Otho,  Htill  in  extremee  f    No,  they  moBt 
tuii  \m  IcMite. 

Klh9UM!rL  Albert,  I  muit  fospect  thee  of 
a  orime 
Ho  flendiMh  — 

(Hho,     Fnar'iit  thou  not  my  fury,  monk  ? 
(/Oft mil,  bo  they  in  your  lafe  ouftody 
Tin  we  determine  nome  lit  puniihment.  240 
It  in  MO  mad  a  deed,  I  must  reflect 
And   fiiifiMtion  thorn  in  private;  for  per- 

lllipM, 

Wy  imtltMit  Morutiny,  we  may  dtiooyer 
Wlintliftr  tliny  merit  death,  or  fhould  be 

pliuiod 
III  furn  of  tho  phyiiioians. 

\Kxfunt  Onto  and  NobUt,  Albert 
ftiilowinff. 


aS9 


Ofand 

AOerL  Trvt!to«el 

Coiwwd  (cmle).  He  is  AeioleoM  intUa 

mj5teiy. 
ErwumtL  Well,  I  gire  np,  and  save  my 
prayen  for  Heareii ! 
Too,  who  eoold  do  tUa  deed,  would  ne'er 

relent, 
Tboo^  at  my  words,  the  hoUow  prisoii- 

Tanlts 
Woold  groan  for  ^ty. 

Conrad.  Manacle  them  both  I 

Ethdbert.  I  know  it  — it  most  be  — I 
see  it  all! 
Albert,  thon  art  the  minion  I 
Ermmia.  Ah  f  too  plain  — 

Conrad.  Silence !   Gag  up  their  months ! 
I  cannot  bear 
More  of  this  brawling.    That  the  Emperor 
Had  placed  you  in  some  other  custody  I 
Bring  them  away. 

[Exeunt  all  InU  Albert. 
Albert.  Though  my  name  perish  from 
the  book  of  honour, 
Almost  before  the  recent  ink  is  dry, 
And  be  no  more  remember'd  after  death, 
Than  any  drummer's  in  the  muster-roll; 
Yet  shall  I  season  high  my  sudden  fall   269 
With  triumph  o'er  that  evil-witted  duke ! 
He  shall  feel  what  it  is  to  have  the  hand 
Of  a  man  drowning,  on  his  hateful  throat. 
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»79 


Enter  Gesba  <md  Sigifred, 
Gersa,  What   discord   is  at  ferment  in 

tbis  house  ? 
Si^i/red.  We  are  without  conjecture;  not 
a  floul 
We  met  could  answer  any  certaintj* 

Germ,  Young  Ludolph,  like  a  fiery  ar- 
row, shot 
By  us. 

Siffifred.    The    Emperor,    with    crossed 

arms,  in  thought. 
Gerta*  In  one  room   music,  in  another 
sadness, 
Perplexity  every  where  ! 

Albert,  A  trifle  more  I 

FoUow  ;  your  presences  will  much  avail  ^^o 
To  tune  oar  jarred  spirits.     1 11  explain. 

{Exeunt. 


ACT   IV 

I  Scene  L—  Auranthe's  Apartment 
AuRANTHE  and  Conrad  discovered. 


I         Conrad.  Well,  well,  I  know  what  ugly 

jeopardy 
We  are  caged  in ;  you  need  not  pester  that 
Into  my  ears.     Pr'ytbee,  let  me  be  spared 
A  foolish  tongue,  that  I  may  bethink  me 
Of  remedies  with  some  deliberation. 
You   cannot   doubt    hut   't  is    in   Albert's 

power 
To  crush  or  save  us  ? 

Auranthe.  No,  I  cannot  doubt. 

He  has,  assure  yourself,  by  some  strange 

tneansj 
My  secret;  which  I  ever  hid  from  bim,      9 
Knowing  his  mawkish  honesty. 

Conrad.  Cursed  slave  l 

Auranthe.  Ay,  I  could  almost  curse  him 

now  myself. 
Wretched  impediment  I     Evil  genius  ( 
A  glue  upon  my  wings,  that  cannot  spread, 
When  they  should  span  the  provinces  !     A 

sn^e, 
A  scorpion,  sprawling  on   the  ^rst  gold 

step, 
CoDducting  to  the  throne,  high  canopied. 


Conrad,  Yon  would  not  hear  my  counsel, 
when  his  life 

Might  have  been  trodden  out,  all  sure  and 
bushed; 

Now  the  dull  animal  forsooth  must  be 

Intreated,  managed  1     When  can  yoti  ooq- 
trive  3o 

The  interview  he  demands  ? 

Auranthe*  As  speedily 

It  must  be  done  as  my  bribed  woman  can 

Unseen  conduct  him  to  me;  but  1  fear 

T  will  be  impossible,  while  the  broad  day 

Comes  through  the  panes  with  persecuting 
glare. 

Methinks,  if  't  now  were  night  I  could  in- 
trigue 

With  darkness,  bring  the  stars  to  second  me, 

And  settle  all  this  trouble. 

Conrad,  Nonsense!     Child! 

See  him  immediately;  why  not  now  ? 
Auranthe.  Do  you  forget  that  even  the 
senseless  door-posts  ^o 

Are  on  the  watch  and  gape  through  all  the 
house  ? 

How  many  whisperers  there  are  about, 

Hungry  for  evidence  to  ruin  me: 

Men   I  have  spurn'd,  and  women  I  have 
taunted  ? 

Besides,  the  foolish  prince  sends,  minute 
whiles, 

Ills  pages  —  so  they  tell  me  —  to  inquire 

After  roy  health,  intreating,  if  I  please, 

To  see  me. 

Conrad.  Well,  suppose  this  Albert  here; 

What  is  your  power  with  him  ? 

A  uranthe.  He  should  be 

My  echo,  my  taught  parrot  !  but  I  fear   40 

He  will  he  cur  enough  to  bark  at  me; 

Have  bis  own  say ;  read  me  some  silly  oreed 

*BoDt  shame  and  pity. 

Conrad.  Wh^t  will  you  do  then  ? 

Auranthe,  What  I  shall  do,  I  know  not; 
what  I  would 

Cannot   he   done;    for  see,  this  chamber- 
floor 

Will   not   yield    to  the   pick-axe  and   the 
spade,  — 

Here  is  no  quiet  depth  of  hollow  ground. 


I 
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Conrad.  Sttter,  jom.  kftve  giova 

Seeoodiag,  e»  I  speak  it,  wini  ii  bov,     49 
I  hope,  reiolTed  betwcm  «s. 

Atmmihe,  Saj,  wkat  ii 'I  ? 

Conrad,  Too  need  not  be  kb  eeitoB  too; 


to  him;   pretend 


Haj  carrj  that  with  hb 

die 
Ebewbere^^gire  that 

the  while 

Too  will  to-morrow  memmb  to  hit  wishes. 
Be  what  thej  ma j,  aad  send  him  from  the 

Castle 
Chi  some  foc4's  errand:  let  his  latest  groan 
Frighten  the  wolres ! 
Aurantke.  Alas !  he  most  not  die  ! 

Conrad.  Would  job  were  both  heaned 

ap  in  stifling  lead ! 
Detested  — 
Auranihe,  Conrad^  hold !    I  woold  not 

bear  59 

The  little  thonder  of  joor  fretfol  tongoe, 
IW  I  alone  were  taken  in  these  toils, 
And  you  coold  free  me;  bat  remember, 

sir, 
Yon  lire  alone  in  mj  secoritj: 
80  keep  jour  wits  at  work,  for  jonr  own 


Not  mine,  and  be  more  mannerly. 

Conrad.  Tboa  wasp  I 

If  my  domains  were  emptied  of  these  folk. 
And  I  had  thee  to  staire  — 

Aurantke,  O,  marrelloas  I 

But  Conrad,  now  be  gone;    the  Host  is 

look'd  for; 
Cringe  to  the  Emperor,  entertain  the  Lords, 
And,  do  ye  mind,  aboye  all  things,  pro- 
claim 70 
My  sickness,  with  a  brother's  sadden'd  eye. 
Condoling  with  Prince   Lndolph.     In  fit 

time 
lletum  to  me. 

Conrad.  I  leaye  yon  to  your  thoughts. 

lExU. 
Aurantke    (sola),    Down,   down,    proud 
temper  f  down,  Anranthe's  pride  I 
Why  do  I  anger  him  when  I  should  kneel  ? 


shall  — **^^  him 


Oihing  akmg  &e  aerei 

Of  a  wide  empire,  fike  a  glowing  moos; 

Ami  thon,  br4;ht  seeptie !  Ivtniw  in  m j 

eyes,— 
There— as  &e  fdded  fair  HespoiaB  tzee. 
Bearing  a  frait  more  preeions!  ginccfnl 

thing, 
Debeate,  godlike,  magie!  nnst  I  leaTS 
Thee  to  melt  in  the  yisioBary  air. 
Ere,  by  one  gra^  thia 

made 
Imperial  ?    I  do  not  know  the  1 
When  I  kaye  wept  for  sorrow;  but  me- 

tfimW  ss 

leoold  now  sit  npoo  Ae  groond,  and  shed 
Tears,  tears  of  misery !  O,  Ae  hearyday  f 
How  shafl  I  bear  my  life  tin  Albert  eoMHSs  ? 
Lndolph !    Erminia  !     Proofr  !    O  hemyy 

day! 
Bring  me  some  mooming  weeds,  that  I 

may  'tire 
Myself,  as  fits  one  wailing  her  own  death: 
Cut  off  these  euris,  aad  brand  tUa  lily 

hand. 
And  throw  these  jewels  from  my  loathing 

right,— 
Fetch  me  a  missal,  and  a  string  of  beads,  — 
A  cup  of  bitter'd  water,  and  a  emst, — 
Iwillconfe88,Oholy  Abbot!  — How!     99 
What  is  this?    Anranthe  !  thon  fool,  dolt, 
Whimpering  idiot !  up  I  up !  and  quell ! 
I  am  safe  !    Coward  !  why  am  I  in  fear? 
Albert !  he  cannot  stickle,  chew  the  cud 
In  such  a  fine  extreme,  —  impossible  ! 
Who  knocks? 

[Ooes  to  the  door,  listens^  and  opens  it. 

Enter  Albert. 

Albert,  I  have  been  waiting  for  you  here 
With  such  an  aching  heart,  such  swooning 

throbs 
On  my  poor  brain,  such  cruel  —  cruel  sor- 
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Tliat  I  ahouid  claim  jour  pity !     Art  not 
well  ?  109 

Albert.  Yes,  ladj,  w«ll. 
Aurcmthe,  Ton  look  not  so,  alas  ! 

But  pale,  as  if  joa  brought  sooie   heavy 
news* 
Albert.  You  know  full  well  what  makes 

me  look  so  pale. 
Auranthe,  No!     Do  I  ?     Surely  I   am 
still  to  learu 
Some  borror;  all  I  know,  this  present^  is 
I  am  Dear  hustled  to  a  dangerona  gulf, 
Which  you  can  save  me  from^  —  and  there- 
fore safe, 
So  trusting  in  thy  love;   that  should   not 

make 
Thee  pale,  my  Albert. 

Albert.  It  doth  moke  me  freeze. 

Auranthe.  Why  ahould  it,  love? 
Albert.  Yon  should  not  ask  me  that, 

But  make  your  own  heart  monitor,  and  sare 
Me  the  great  pain  of  telling.     You  must 
know.  121 

Auranthe.  Something  has  vext  you,  Al- 
bert.    Ther«  are  times 
When  simplest   things   put   on  a  sombre 

cost; 
A  melancholy  mood  will  haunt  a  man, 
Until  most  easy  matters  take  the  shape 
Of  unaohieYable  tasks;  small  rivulets 
Uten  ieem  impassable. 

Albert,  Do  not  cheat  yourself 

With  hope  that  gloss  of  words,  or  suppliant 

action, 
Or    tears,   or    ravings,   or  self-threaten'd 
death,  u^ 

Can  alter  my  resolve. 

Auranthe.  You  make  me  tremble; 

Not  so  much  at  your  threats,  as  at  your 

voice, 
Untoned,  and  harsb,  and  barren  of  all  love. 
Albert.  You    sulfot'ate    me  J      Stop   this 
devil's  parley, 
And  listen  to  mej  know  me  once  for  all. 
Auranthe.  I   thought   I   did.      Alas  J     1 

am  deceived, 
Albert,  No,  you  are  not  deceived.     You 
took  me  for 


I 


upon 


1 


A  man  detesting  .<ill  inhuman  crime;  ■ 

And  therefore  kept  from  me  your  demon'r 

plot 
Against  Erminia.     Silent  ?     Be  so  still ; 
Fur  ever  !     Speak  no  more;  but  hear  my 
words,  i^Q 

Thy  fate*     Yonr  safety  I  have  bought  ten 
day  ~ 

By  blazoning  a  lie,  which  in  the  dawn 
I  *ll  expiate  with  truth. 

Aurantke.  O  cruel  traitor  ! 

Albert.  For  I  would  not  set  eyes 
thy  shame; 
I  would  not  see  thee  dragg'd  to  death 

the  hair, 
Penanced,  and  taunted  on  a  scAffolding  ! 
To-uight,  npon  the  skirts  of  the  blind  wood 
That  btaekeus  northward  of  these  horrid 

towers,  ^J 

I  wait  for  you  with  horses.    Choose  youilM 
fate.  149     ' 

Farewell  I 
A  uranthe,  Albert,   you   jest ;    I ' 
you  must. 
You,  an  ambitious  Soldier  !     I,  a  Queen, 
One  who  could  say,  —  here,  rule  these  Pro-- 
vinces  I  I 

Take  tribute  from  those  cities  for  thyself  t 
Empty  these  armouries,  these  treasuries, 
Cluster  thy  warlike  thousands  at  a  uod  !      ■ 
Go  1     Conquer  Italy  ?  I 

Albert.  Auranthe,  30U  have  made 

The  whole  world  ehaH  to  me*     Your  dooiu 
is  &c'd.  J 

Auranthe.  Out^  villain  I  dastard  1  f 

Albert.  Look  there  to  the  door  F 

Who  is  it  ? 

Auranthe.     Conrad,  traitor  I 

Alltert.  Let  him  j 

Enter  Conrad. 

Do  not  affect  amazement,  hypocrite, 
At  seeing  me  in  this  chamber. 

Conrad.  Auranthe  ? 

Albert.  Talk  not  with  eyes,  but   speak 
your  curses  out 
Against  me,  who  would  sooner  crash  and 
grind 
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A  brace  of  toads,  than  league  with  them 

t'  oppress 
An  innoeent  lady,  gnU  an  Emperor, 
More  generous  to  me  than  antomn  son 
To  ripening  harvests. 

Auranike.  No  more  insult,  sir  I 

AJherl.  A  J,  dutch  your  scabbard;  but, 
for  prudence  sake, 
Draw  not  tiie  sword;  't  would  make  an  up- 
roar, Duke, 
You  would  not  hear  the  end  of.     At  night- 
fall 170 
Tour  lady  sister,  if  I  guess  aright, 
Will  leave  this  busy  castle.    You  had  best 
Take  farewell  too  of  worldly  vanities. 
Conrad.  Vassal  I 

Albert.     To-morrow,  when  the  Emperor 
sends 
For  loving  Conrad,  see  yon  fawn  on  him. 
Good  even ! 
Ataranihe.  You  11  be  seen  I 
Albert.  See  the  coast  clear  then. 

Auranike  (as  he  goes).  Remorseless  Al- 
bert I    Cruel,  cruel  wretch  I 

[She  lets  him  out. 
Conrad.  So^  we  must  lick  the  dust  ? 
Auranihe.  I  follow  him. 

Conrad.  How  ?    Where  ?    The  plan  of 

your  escape  ? 
AtJtranthe.  He  waits 

For  me  with  horses  by  the  forest-side,     180 
Northward. 

Conrad.  Grood,  good  I  he  dies.    You  go, 

say  you  ? 
Auranthe.  Perforce. 

Conrad.  Be  speedy,  darkness!    Till  that 
comes, 
Fiends  keep  you  company  I  ^Exit. 

Auranthe.        And  you  I     And  you  I 
And  all  men  I    Vanish  I 

[^Retires  to  an  inner  apartment. 

Scene  II.  —  An  Apartment  in  the  Castle 

Enter  Ludolph  and  a  Page. 

Page.  Still  very  sick,  my  lord;  but  now 
I  went, 
Kapwinf  my  duty  to  so  good  a  Prince; 


And  there  her  wcmien,  in  a  moumfnl  throng. 
Stood  in  the  passage  whispering;  if  any 
Moved,  't  was  with  careful  steps,  and  hnsh'd 

as  death: 
They  bade  me  stop. 

Ludolph.  Good  fellow,  once  again 

Make  soft  inquiry;  pr'ythee,  be  not  stay'd 
By  any  hindrance,  but  with  gentlest  force 
Break  through  her  weeping  servants,  till 

thou  com'st 
E'en  to  her  chamber  door,  and  there,  £air 

boy  —  so 

If  with  thy  mother's  milk  thon  hast  snok'd 

in 
Any  divine  eloquence  —  woo  her  can 
With  plaints  for  me,  more  tender  than  the 

voice 
Of  dying  Echo,  echoed. 

Page.  Kindest  master ! 

To  know  thee  sad  thus,  will  unlooae  my 

tongue 
In  mournful  syllables.    Let  but  my  words 

reach 
Her  ears,  and  she  shall  take  them  coupled 

with 
Moans  from  my  heart,  and  sighs  not  coun- 
terfeit. 
May  I  speed  better  I  lExii  Page. 

Ludolph  (sohu).    Auranthe  I    My  Life  ! 
Long  have  I  loved  thee,  yet  tiU  now  not 

loved:  20 

Remembering,  as  I  do,  hard-hearted  times 
When  I  had  heard  e'en  of  thy  death  per- 
haps, 
And  thoughtless,  sufPer'd  thee  to  pass  alone 
Into  Elysium  I  —  now  I  follow  thee 
A  substance  or  a  shadow,  wheresoe'er 
Thou  leadest  me,  —  whether  thy  white  feet 

press, 
With  pleasant  weight,  the  amorous-aching 

earth. 
Or  thro'  the  air  thou  pioneerest  me, 
A  shade  I    Yet  sadly  I  predestinate  I 
O  unbenignest  Love,  why  wilt  thou  let     30 
Darkness  steal  out  upon  the  sleepy  world 
So  wearily;  as  if  night's  chariot-wheels 
Were  clogg'd  in  some   thick  cloud?    O, 

changeful  Love, 


SCENE  11 


OTHO   THE  GREAT 


Let  not  her  steeds  with  drowsy-footed  pace 
Pafis  the  high  stars,  before  sweet  embas* 

sage 
Comes  from   the  pillowM  beauty  of  that 

fair 
Completion  of  all  delicate  Nature's  wit  ! 
Fuiit   ht^r   faint    lips    anew    with    rubious 

health ; 
And,   with    Ibiiie    infant   fingers,   lift  the 

fringe 
Of  her  sick  eyelids;  that  those  eyes  may 

glow  40 

With  wooing  light  upon  rae,  ere  the  Mom 
Peers    with    disrelish,   gray,   barren^    and 

cold! 

Enter  Gekba  and  Courtiers. 

Otho  calhi  me  his  Lion  —  should  I  blush 
To  be  so  tamed  ?  so  — » 

Oer$a.  Do  me  the  coiirtesyy 

Gentlemen,  to  pass  on. 

1^/  Knight.  We  are  your  servants. 

"lExeunt  Courtiers, 

Ludolph,  It  seems  then^  Sir,   you  have 
fouod  oat  the  man 
Yoa  would  confer  with;  —  me  ? 

OtTEa.  If  I  break  not 

Too  mtich  upon  your  thoughtful  mood,  I 

will 
Claim  a  brief  while  your  patience. 

Ludolph,  For  what  cause 

Soe'er,  I  shall  be  honoured. 

Ger$a.  I  not  less. 

Ludolph.  What   may  it  be?     No  trifle 

can  take  place  m 

Of  such  deliberate  prologue,  serious  ^hav-^ 

ioar. 
Bnt,  be  it  what  it  may,  I  cannot  fail 
To  Ibten  with  no  common  interest; 
For  though  so   new  your   presence   is   to 

me, 
1  have  a  soldier's  friendship  for  your  fame. 
Please  you  explain. 

Gtrsa,  As  thus:  —for,  pardon  me, 

I  cannot  in  plain  terms  grossly  assanlt 
A  noble  nature;  and  would  faintly  sketch 
What  your  quick  apprehension  will  till  up; 
So  finely  I  esteem  you. 


Luddph,  I  attend. 

Germ,  Tour  generous  father,  most  ill 

trions  Otho, 
Sits  in  the  banquet^room  among  his  chiefs; 
His  wine  is  bitter,  for  you  are  not  there; 
His  eyes  are  Hz'd  still  on  the  open  doors, 
And  ev'ry  passer  in  he  frowns  up^ou,, 
Seeing  no  Ludolph  comes. 

Ludoljjh.  I  do  neglect  — 

€krm.  And  for  your  absence  may  I  guess 

the  cause  ? 
Ludolph.    Stay    there  (       No  —  guess  ? 

More  princely  you  must  be  6.1 

Than  to  make  guesses  at  rae,  *T  is  enough. 
I  'm  sorry  I  can  hear  no  more. 

Gersa,  And  I        I 

As  grieved  to  force  it  on  you  so  abrupt; 
Yet,  one  day,  you  must  know  a  grief,  whose 

sting 
Will  sharpen    more   the    longer    't  is  con- 
cealed. 
Ludolph,  Say   it  at  once,   sir  1    dead 

dead  —  is  she  dead  ? 
GetBa.  Mine  is  a  cruel  task:  she  is  n< 

dead, 
And  would,  for  your  sake,  she  were  inm 

cent  — 
Ludolph*  Thou  liest  1     Thou  amazest 

heyond 
All  scope  of  thought,  convnlsest  my  heart's 

blood  79 

To  deadly  churning  !  Gersa,  you  are  youngs 
As  I  am;  let  me  observe  you,  face  to  face: 
Not  gray-brow*d  like  the  poisonous  Ethel- 

bert, 
No  rheumed  eyes,  no  furrowing  of  age,       | 
No  wrinkles,  where  all  vices  nestle  in  ■ 

Like  cramned  vermin  —  no  1  but  fresh  and 

young. 
And  hopeful  featured.     Ha  t  by   Heaven 

you  weep 
Tears,  himian  tears  t     Do  you  repent  you 

then 
Of  a  cursed  torturer's  office  ?  Why  shouldst 

join  — 
Tell  me,  the  league  of  devils  ?    CooImi— ^^ 

confess  — 
The  Lie ! 
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Gena,    Lie!  —  bat  begone 


eixio- 

90 


uious  points 
Of  hoQotir  battailous  1     I  eotild  not  turn 
My  wraith  against  the«  for  the  orbed  world. 
Ltidolph.  Your  wrath,  weak  boy  ?  Trem- 
ble at  mine,  tinless 
Hetractlon  follow  close  upon  tbe  beels 
Of  that   late  Btomtding  insult  !    Why  has 

my  sword 
Not  done   already   a   sheer  judgment  on 

thee? 
Despair,  or  eat   thy   words  t     Why,  thoa 

wast  nigh 
Whimpering  away  my  reason !     Hark  ye, 

Sir,  ' 

It  is  no  secret,  that  Erminia,  I 

Emiittia,  Sir,  was  hidden  in  your  tent;     loo 
O  bless "d  asyltim  t     Comfortable  home  !        | 
Begone  I     I  pity  thee;    thou  art  a  gull, 
Enninia's  last  new  puppet ! 

Gersa.  Furious  Are  ! 

Thou  mdc'st  me  boil  as  hot  aa  thou  canst  , 

flame  t  1 

And  in  thy  teeth  I  give  tbee  back  the  lie  !    I 
Thou  lieiit  I     Thou,    Auranthe^s  fool  1     A 

wittol  —  J 

Luddph.    Look  !    look    at    this    bright 

sword : 
There  is  no  part  of  it^  to  the  very  hilt. 
But  shall  indulge  it^^lf  about  thine  heart  1 
Draw  !  but  remember  thou  must  cower  thy  | 


plumes. 

As  yesterday  the  Arab  made  thee  stoop  — 
Gersa.    Patience  !     Not   here;    I  would 
not  spill  tliy  blood 
Here,   underneath    this    roof   where    Otho 

breathes,  — 
Thy  father,  —  almost  mine* 

Ludolph.  O  faltering  coward  \ 

Re-enter  Page. 
Stay,  stay  \  here  is  one  I  have  half  a  word 

with, 
WeH  ^  What  ails  thee,  child  ? 
Page.  My  lord  ! 

Ludolph,  Gmnl  fellow  I 

Faf}*\  They  are  tied  ! 
LuHdph,    '  They!     Who? 


Page,  ^Tien  anxiously 

I  hastened  back,  your  grieving  messenger^ 
I  found  tbe  stairs  all  dark^  the  Lamps  ex< 

tinct, 
And  not  a  foot  or  wbkper  to  be  heard. 
I  thought  her  dead^  and  on  the  lowest  step 
Sat  liuteuing;  whpn  presently  came  by 
Two  muffled  up,  —  one  sighing  heavily, 
The  other  cursing  low,  whose  voice  I  knew 
For  tbe  Duke  Conrad's.     Close  I  followed 

them 
Tbro*  the  dark  wa3's  they  chose  to  the  open 

air; 
And,  as  I  followed,  heard  my  lady  speak. 
Ludolph,  Thy  life  answers  the  truth  ! 
Page,  The  chamber  *s  empty  I 

Ludolph,  Aa  I  will  be  of  mercy  I     So,  at 
last. 
This  nail  b  in  ray  temples  ! 

Gersa,  Be  calm  ixi  tttit.' 

Ludolph,  I  am. 

Gerga,  And  Albert  too  has  disappear^; 
Ere  1  met  you,  I  sought  him  every  where; 
You  would  not  hearken. 

Ludolph.       Which  way  went  they,  boy  ? 
Gersa.  1 11  bunt  with  you, 
Ludolph.         No,  no,  no.     My  senses  art 
Still  whole.     I  have  survived.     My  arm  is 

strong  — 
My  appetite  sharp  —  for  revenge  I   I  'II 

sharer 
In  my  feast;  my  injury  is  all  my  own. 
And  so  is  mv  revenge,  my   lawful   chat- 

iels! 
Terrier,   ferret   them   out  I     Bum  *—  burn 

the  witch  I 
Trace  me  their  footsteps  I     Away  ! 

IE. 

ACT   V 

SCEI^  \,-*  A  part  of  ih€  Forest 

Enter  Conrad  and  Aubanthk* 

Auranthe,   Go   no   further;    not   a  step 

more.     Thou  art 

A  master-plague  in  the  midst  of  miseries.  { 

Go,  —  I  fear  thee  !     I  tremble  every  liml 


I 

t 
at 

1 


'i 


Who  never  shook  before.     There 's  moody 

death 

In  thy  resolved  looks  !     Yes,  I  eould  kneel 
To   pray   thee    far    away  I     Courad,    go  I 

gol  — 
There  !  yoiuler  underneath  the  boughs  I  see 
Our  horses  I 

Conrad,  Ay,  and  the  man. 
A  uranthe.  Yes,  he  b  there. 

Cto,  go,  —  no  blood  I  no  blood  \  —  go,  gen- 
tle Conrad  i 
Conrad.  Farewell  i 

Auranthe.  Farewell!     For  this    Heaven 
pardon  you  1  lo 

lExii  AURANTHE, 
Conrad*  If  he  survive  one  hour,  then 
may  I  die 
In  untmagined  torture,^,  or  breathe  through 
A  long  life  in  the  foulest  sink  o'  the  world  l 
He  dies  !  *T  is  weil  she  do  not  advertise 
Tha  caitiff  of  the  cold  steel  at  his  back. 

{Exit  Con  HAD. 

Enter  Ludolph  and  Page, 
Ludolph,  Mifis'd  the  way^  boy  ?    Say  not 

that  on  your  peril  I 
Page.    Indeed,   indeed    I   cannot   trace 

them  further. 
LudolpL  Must  I  atop  here  ?     Here  soli- 
tary die  ? 
Stifled  beneath  the  thick  oppressive  shade 
Of  these  dull  boughs,  —  this  oven  of  dark 
thickets,  —  lo 

Silent,  —  without   revenge  ?  —  pshaw  J  — 

bitter  end^  — 
A  bitter  death,  —  a  suffocating  death,  — 
A  gnawing  —  silent  —  deadly ^  quiet  death  ! 
Escaped  ?  —  fled  ?  —  vanish' d  ?  melted  into 

air? 
She  *s  gone  !     I  cannot  clutch  her  I  no  re- 

<  venge  I 
A  niaffled  death,  ensnared  in  horrid  silence  I 
Snck'd  to  my  gruvu  amid  a  dreamy  calm  1 
O,  where  is  that  illustrious  nui^e  of  war^ 
To   smother    up    thtK   sound  of   labouring 
breath,  i^ 

ThtB  rustle  of  the  trees  ! 

rAuRANTHE  ihrieks  at  a  distance. 


Page* 

This  way  —  hark  I 

Luddph.   Yeei^  yes  !   A  hope  1   A  music  I 
A  glorious  clamour  I     How  I  Eve  again  1 

\_ExeuTU. 

Scene  I  L  —  Anothtr  part  of  the  Fores^ 

Enter  Albert  (wounded). 

AlberL  0  I  for  enough  life  to  support  i 
on 

To  Otho's  feet ! 

Enter  Ludolph, 

Ludolph.       Thrice  villanous,  stay 
TeU  rae  where  that  detested  woman  is, 
Or  this  is  through  thee  ! 

Albert.  My  good  Prince,  with  me 

The  sword  has  done  its  worst;  not  without 

worst 
Done  to  another,  —  Conrad  has  it  home  — 
I  see  you  know  it  all  — 

Ludolph.  Where  is  his  sister  ? 


Enter  Aurakthe. 
A  uranthe,  Albert  i 

Ludolph.   Ha  !     There  t  there  !  —  He 
the  paramour  t  — 
There  —  hug  him  —  dying  !    O,  thon  inno- 
cence^ 
Shrine  him  and    comfort  him  at  bts  last 

gasp, 
Kias  down  his  eyelids  !     Was  he  not  thy 

love? 
Wilt  thou  forsake  him  at  his  latest  hour  ? 
Keep  fearful  and  aloof  from  his  last  gaze, 
His  most  uneasy  moments,  when  cold  deatlr' 
Stands  with  the  door  ajar  to  lot  him  in  ? 
Albert*  O  that  thai  door  with  hollow  slam 
would  close 
Upun  me  sudden,  for  I  cannot  meet^ 
In  all  the  unknown  chambers  of  the  dead, 
Such  horrors  — 

Ludolph,  Auraiithc  t  what  can  he  mean  ? 
What  horrors  ?     Is  it  not  a  joyous  time  ? 
Am  I  not  married  to  a  paragon  u 

*  Of  peraoua!  beauty  and  mi  tainted  soul  ?  ' 
A  blushing  fair-eyed  purity  ?    A  sylph 
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Wliose  snowy  timid  hand  hms  never  sinned 
Bejond  a  flow«r  plnek'd,  white  at  itaelf  ? 
Albeit^  Toa  do  insnlt  my  hride  —  jonr  mi»- 


To  talk  of  hoivors  on  our  wedding-night ! 
Alhtrt,  Alas !  poor  Prince,  I  would  jon 

knew  my  heart ! 
T  is  n«  so  gniUy  — 

JLWa^.         Btmx,  he  pleads  not  gmhy  ! 
Yo«  are  not  ?  or,  if  so»  what  matters  it  ? 
Toa  have  escaped  me,  free  as  the  dnsk 

air,  3« 

Hid  in  the  forest,  safe  from  my  rercage; 
I  caanol  eat«h  yon !    Yon  shonld  langh  at 

mew 
I>sar  elMted  Lndolph!    Make  the  ^iieit 

h»» 
WUh  jeeis  at  me !     Yon  tremble;  £aiat  at 

r  toagain.    O 


No !  we  mnst  rerel  it,  as  't  is  in  nae 
In  times  of  delicate  bnlliant  eereoMny: 
Come,  lei  me  lead  yon  to  oar  halls  again  I 
Nay,    linger    not; 


Willyoa?    Ah,  wretch, thoa  eaast  aot» for 

I  have 
Tbe  streagtt  of  twenty  lioas  'g 
! 


Now  — one   adii 

ea   for    Albert!  — Come 

away! 

60 

lExamL 

Scene  III.  —  Am  inner  Court oftlu 
CastU 

Emier  SMBxnsi^  GoirFBXi>,  ofuf  Theodoki» 


Tea  win 
I  haiY  ^ 


\MiEmghL  Was  ever  such  a  night  ? 
Sig^red.  What  honors  moce  ? 

I !    Whither  waader  those  fair     Things  nnbelicTed  one    hour,  so  strange 

they  are. 

To  sabc^  Ae  DeTil  to  Toar  hdp^  ttet  he       ■  The  next  hour  stamps  with  credit. 
My  nhsagf  yoa  to  a  ^jiAet^  so  to  craid        I      Ut  Knighi.  Yoor  last  news  ? 


IT  to  escape  my  wrath  ?   40 
the  coonsel  of  a  dy- 

when  his  breath  is 

—  pari  — pari  —  do 

V ! — Onr  miseries 
mercy  is  — 

A  boon 

^K'be*  <«^  ^aai  SHBfMi  it.    Anranthe,  try 
Y«>«r  orantc^^  wvbnafth  b  not  so  hitch'd. 

|AUBBT  groans  and  dies. 

Uma  goes  a  spotted  soul 
laln^  the  hollow  night  I 
I  eali  yon  —  sweet  Aaran- 

?[lbl    What,  upon   our    mar- 

ii 

■ider  at  so  foul  a  deed ! 
A  aiiaet  bride  !  An  inno- 
il 


^^•i^ii^^i 


Gon/red.  After  the  Page's  story  of  the 
death 
Of  Albert  and  Duke  Conrad? 

Sigifired.  And  the  retnm 

Of  Lndolph  with  the  Princess. 

Oonfrtd.  No  more,  save 

Prince  Gersa's  freeing  Abbot  Ethelbert, 
And  the  sweet  lady,  fair  Erminia, 
From  prison. 

lit  Knight,  Where  are  they  now  ?    Hast 

yet  heard  ? 
Ganfired.  With  the  sad  Emperor  they 
are  closeted;  10 

I  saw  the  three  pass  slowly  up  the  stairs. 
The  lady  weeping,  the  old  Abbot  cowl'd. 
Sigifred.  What  next? 
1st  Knight.         I  ache  to  think  on 't. 
Omfred.  T  is  with  fate. 

1st  Knight.  One  while  these  proud  towers 

are  hush'd  as  death. 
Oonfrtd.  The  next  our  poor  Prince  fills 
the  arched  rooms 
With  ghastly  ravings. 

Sigifred.  I  do  fear  his  brain. 


Ganfred.  I  will  see  more.     Bear  you  ho 
stout  a  heart  ? 

{^Exeunt  into  the  Casiie, 

Scene  IV.  —  A  CabineU  opening  towards 
a  terrace 

Ortta,  ERMiKfA,  Ethelbert,  and  a  P%- 
Mciany  discovered, 

Otho.  O,  my  poor  boy  I     My  son  l     My 
SOIL  I     My  Ludolpb  X 
Have  ye  no  comfort  for  me,  ye  physicians 
Of  the  weak  body  and  aoul  ? 

Ethelhert.  *T  La  not  iu  mediciue, 

Either  of  heaven  or  earth,  to  cure^  unless 
Fit  time  be  choaeii  to  admLnister. 

Otho,  A  kind  forbearunuo,  boly  Abbot. 
Come, 
Erminia;  here,  sit  by  me,  gentle  girJ; 
Give  me  thy  hand;  bast  tbou  forgiven  me  ? 
Erminia.  Would  I  wero  with  the  saiots 

to  pray  for  you  I 
Otho.  Why  will   ye  keep  me    from  my 
darling  child  ?  in 

Phyticicm.  Forgive  me,  but  he  must  not 

aee  thy  face. 
Otho.  Is  then  a  father's   coiinteimuce  a 
Gorgon  ? 
Hath  it  not  comfort  in  it  ?     Would  it  not 
I  Console  my  poor  boy,  cheer  him,  help  his 
spirits  ? 

Let  me  embrace  him ;  let  me  speak  to  him ; 
I  will  \     Who  hinders  me  ?     Who  'a  Em- 
peror ? 
Physician.  You  may  not,  Sire;  *t  would 
overwhelm  him  quite, 
He  is  flo  full  of  grief  and  passionate  wrath; 
Too  heavy  a  sigb   would   kill  him,  or  do 

worse. 
He  must  be  saved  by  fine  contrivances;     to 
And,  most  especially,  we  must  keep  clear 
Out  of  his  sight  a  father  whom  be  loves; 
His  heart  is  full,  it  can  contain  no  more, 
And  do  ite  ruddy  office. 

Ethdhert^  Sage  advice; 

We  must  endeavour  bow  to  ease  and  slacken 
The  tight- wound  energies  of  his  despair, 
Kot  make  them  tenser. 


Otho.  Enough  {  I  hear,  I  hear; 

Yet  you  were  about  to  adviisc  more,  —  I 
listen. 
Efhelbert.  This  learned  doctor  will  agree 
with  me, 
That  not  in  the  smallest  point  should  he  bi 
thwarted,  n 

Or   gainsaid   by  one  word;  his   very  mo- 
tions^ 
Nods,  becks,  and  hints,  should  be  obeyed 

with  care, 
Even  on  the  moment;  so  his  troubled  mind 
May  cure  itself. 

Physician,        There  are  no  other  means. 
Otho.  Open  the  door;  let 's  hear  if  all  is 

quiet. 

Physician.  Beseech  you.  Sire,  forbear. 

Erminia.  Do,  do. 

Otho.  I  command  t 

Open  it  straight ;  —  hush  t  —  quiet  I  —  my 

lost  boy  ! 
My  miserable  child  I 

Ludolph  (indMnctiy  without}.     Fill,  fill 

my  goblet,  — hero  *a  a  health  ! 
Erminia,  O,  close  the  door  ! 

Otho.  Let,   let  me  hear  his  voice;   this 
cannot  last:  ji| 

And  fsdu  would  I  catch  up  his  dying  wordj, 
Though  my  own  knell  they  be  I    This  can- 
not last  ! 
O  let  me  catch  bis  voice  —  for  lo  !  I  hear 
This  silence  whisper  me  that  he  is  dead_l 
It  is  so  !     Gersa  ? 

Enter  Gersa. 

Physician,       Say,  how  fares  the  prince 
Gersa,  More  calm;  his  features  are 
wild  and  flushed; 
Once  he  compliiin'd  of  weariness, 

Phymcian.  Indeed  I 

'T  is  goodf  — *tis  good;    let  him  but  fall 

asleep, 

That  saves  him.  I 

Otho.  G«rsa,  watch  him  like  a  child; 

Ward   him   from   harm,  —  and   bring   me 

better  news  t 

Physician.  Humour  htm  to  the   height, 

I  fear  to  go; 


I 

I 
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For  alioiild  he  catch  a  glimpse  of  my  dull 

It  might  affright  him,  fill  him  with  sospi- 

cion 
That  we  believe  him  sick,  which  most  not 

be. 
Gena.  I  will  invent  what  soothing  means 

I  can. 

[ExU  Gersa. 
Physician.  This  should  cheer  up  your 

Highness;  weariness 
Ts  a  good  symptom,  and  most  favourable; 
It  gives  me  pleasant  hopes.    Please  you, 

walk  forth 
Upon  the  terrace;  the  refreshing  air 
Will  blow  one  half  of  your  sad  doubts 

away.  [Exeunt, 

Scene  V.  —  A  Banqueting  Hall,  bril- 
liantly illuminated,  and  set  forth  with 
all  costly  magnificence,  with  supper- 
tables  laden  with  services  of  gold  and 
silver.  A  door  in  the  back  scene,  guarded 
by  two  Soldiers.  Lords,  Indies,  Knights, 
Gentlemen,  etc.,  whispering  sadly,  and 
ranging  themselves ;  part  entering  and 
part  discovered. 

\it  Knight.  Grievously  are  we  tantalized, 
one  and  all; 
Sway'd  here  and  there,  commanded  to  and 

fro. 
As  though  we  were  the  shadows  of  a  sleep, 
And  link'd  to  a  dreaming  fancy.     What  do 
we  here  ? 
Gonfred.  I  am   no  seer;  you  know  we 
must  obey 
The  prince  from  A  to  Z,  though  it  should 

be 
To  set  the  place  in  flames.     I  pray,  hast 

beard 
Where  the  most  wicked  Princess  is  ? 

1st  Knight.  There,  sir, 

In  the  next  room;  have  you  remark'd  those 
two  9 

Stout  soldiers  posted  at  the  door  ? 

Oimfred.  For  what? 

[They  whisper. 
i$i  Lady.  How  ghast  a  train  f 


2d  Lady,  Sure  this  should  be  some  splen- 
did burial. 

1st  Lady,  What  fearful  whispering!  See, 
see,  —  Gersa  there ! 

Enter  Gersa. 

Gersa,   Put    on    your    brightest   looks; 

smile  if  yon  can; 
Behave  as  all  were  happy;  keep  your  eyes 
From  the   least  watch  upon  him;  if  he 

speaks 
To  any  one,  answer  collectedly, 
Without    surprise,  his  questions,  howe*er 

strange. 
Do  this  to  the  utmost  —  though,  alas !  with 

me 
The  remedy  grows  hopeless  I     Here  he 

comes,  —  20 

Observe  what  I  have  said  —  show  no  suiv 

prise. 

Enter  Ludolph,  foUowed  by  Sigifrbd  and 
Page. 
Ludolph.  A    splendid    company  I    rare 

beauties  here  I 
I  should  have  Orphean  lips,  and  Plato's 

fancy, 
Amphion's  utterance,  toned  with  his  lyre, 
Or  the  deep  key  of  Jove^s  sonorous  mouth. 
To  give  fit  salutation.    Methought  I  heard. 
As  I  came  in,  some  whispers  —  what  of 

that? 
'Tis  natural  men  should  whisper;  at  the 

kiss 
Of  Psyche  given  by  Love,  there  was  a 

buzz 
Among  the  gods  I  —  and  silence  is  as  natu- 
ral. 30 
These    draperies    are   fine,  and,   being  a 

mortal, 
I  should  desire  no  better;  yet,  in  truth, 
There  must  be  some  superior  costliness, 
Some  wider-domed  high  magnificcDce  I 
I  would  have,  as  a  mortal  I  may  not, 
Hangings  of  heaven's  clouds,  purple  and 

gold, 
Slung  from  the  spheres;  gauzes  of  silver 

mist, 


Looped  up  with  cords  of  twisted  wreathed 

light, 

tasseFil  rcmud  with  weeping  meteors  I 

'hese  pendent  himps  imd  cliaiideliers  ai^ 

bright  40 

As   eurtbly   gres   from  dull  diHiss   can  he 

cleansed ; 
Yet  could  my  eyes  drink  up  iutenser  beams 
Uudazzled  —  this   ia    darkness  —  when  I 

close 
These  lids»  I  see  far  fiereer  brilliauees^  — 
Skies  full  of  splendid  moons,  and  shooting 

stars, 
And  spouting  exhalations,  diamond  fires, 
And  psiuting  fountains  quivering  with  deep 

glows  1 
Yes  —  this  is  dark  —  is  it  not  dark  ? 

SiffiJ'red.  My  Lord, 

Tis  late;  the  lights  of  festival  are  ever  4^} 
Quenched  in  the  morn. 

Ludolph.  *T  is  not  to-morrow  then  ? 

Sigi/red*  'Tis  early  dawn. 
Gersa,  Indeed  full  time  we  slept; 

Say  you  so,  Prince  ? 

Ludolph*  I  say  I  quarrePd  with  you; 

We   did    not    tilt   each   other  —  that  *s  a 

blessing,  — 
Good  gods  i    no  innocent  blood   upon  tny 
head] 
Si^ifired,  Retire ,  Gersa  l 
Luddph.        There  should  be  three  more 
here: 
'or  two  of  them,  they  stay  away  perhaps, 
ling  gloomy-^minded,  haters  of  fair  rev* 
els,  — 
They  know  their  own  thoughts  hest. 

As  for  the  third, 
Deep  blue  eyes,  semi-shaded  in  white  lids. 
Finished    with    lashes   fine   for   more   soft 
shade,  to 

Completed  by  her  twin-arch*d  ebon-brows; 
White  temples,  of  exaeteat  elegfance, 
Of  even  mould,  felicitous  and  smooth ; 
Cheeks  foj^hiou'd  tcoderly  on  either  side, 
So  perfect,  so  divine,  that  our  poor  ©yes 
Are  dazzled  with  the  sweet  proportioning, 
And    wonder    that    *tls    ao —  the    magic 
ohanoe  I 


Her  nostrilsj  small,  fragrant,  fairy -deli  cat©;' 
Her   lips  —  I  swear  no  human   bones  e'er 

wore 
So  taking  a  dlsguiae; — you  shall  behold 

her  1  743 

We  11  have  her  presently ;  ay,  you  shall  see 

her. 
And  wonder  at  her,  friends,  she  is  so  fair; 
She  is   the   world's  chief  jewel,  and,  by 

heaven. 
She  'a  mine  by  right  of  nmrriage  I  —  she  ia 

mine  I 
Patience,  good  people,  in  fit  time  I  send 
A  Bummouer,  —  she  will  obey  v:iy  tuiU, 
Being  a  wife  most  mild  and  dntifuL 
First  I  would  bear  what  music  is  prepared 
To  herald  and  rcecive  her;  let  me  hear  I 
Sigifred.   Bid  the  musicians  soothe  him 

tenderly.  So 

[.4  nojl  $tmin  q/*  Musk, 

Luddph.  Ye  have  none  better?     No,  I 

am  content; 
^  is  a  rich  sobbing  melody,  with  reliefs 
Full  and  majestic;  it  is  well  enough. 
And  will  be  sweeter,  when  yon  see  her  paoe 
Sweeping  into  this  presence,  glistened  o'er 
With  emptied  caskets,  and  her  train  upheld 
By  ladies,  habited  in  robes  of  lawn, 
Sprinkled    with    golden    crescents,  others 

bright 
lu  silks,  with  spangles  shower'd,  and  bow*d 

to  89 

By  Ducbeases  and  pearled  Margravines  ! 
8ad,  that  tbe  fairest  creatuje  of  the  earth  — 
I  pray  you  mind  me  not  ^-  't  is  sad,  I  say, 
That  tbe  extremest  beauty  of  tbe  world 
Sboukt  so  entrench  herself  away  from  me. 
Behind  a  harrier  of  engendered  guilt  I 
2d  Ladtf,  Ah  1  what  a  moan  \ 
Igt  Knight,  Most  piteous  indeed  1 

Ludotph^  She  shall  he  brought  before  this 

compiauy, 
And  then  —  theo  — 
1st  Ladg,  He  muses. 
Germ,  O,  Fortune,  where  will  thi»j 

end? 
Sigifred.   I  guess  his  purpose  !     Indeed 

be  must  not  have 
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The  entrapped,  tbe 


That  pestilence  brought  id,  —  that  cannot 

be,  icio 

There  we  must  stop  bim. 

Oersa.  I  am  loat !     Hush,  hush  1 

He  is  about  to  ra.ve  again. 

Ludolph,  A  barrier  of  guilt  I     I  was  the 

fool. 
She  waii  the  cheat43r  I     Who  *s  the  cheater 

now. 
And  who  the   fool  ? 

cag^ed  fool» 
The  bird-limed  raven  ?     She  shall  croak  to 

death 
Secure  !     Methinks  I  have  her  in  my  fist, 
To  crush  her  with  mj  heel !     Wait,  wait  I 

I  marrel 
My  father  keeps  away.    Good  friend  —  ah  ! 

Sigifred  ! 
Do  bring  hira  to  me,  —  and  Erminia        in> 
I  fuiu  would  see  before  I  sleep  —  and  Eth- 

c^lbert, 
That  he  may  bless  me,  as  I  know  he  will, 
Though  I  have  cursed  him. 

Sigifred.  Eather  snffer  me 

To  lead  you  to  them. 

Lmidph.  No,  excuse  me,  —  no  \ 

The  day  is  not  quite  done.    Oo^  bring  them 

hither.  [Exit  Sigifrkd. 

Certcs,  a  father's  smile  should,  like  sun 

light, 
Slimt  on  my  sheafed  harvest  of  npe  bliss. 
Besides,  I  thirat  to  pledge  my  lovely  bride 
In  a  deep  goMet:  let  me  see  —  what  wine  ? 
The  strong  Iberian  juice,  or  mellow  Greek  ? 
Or  pale  Calabrian  ?  Or  the  Tuscan  grape  ? 
Or  of  old  jEtna's  pulpy  wine-presses,  m 
Black  stained  with  the  fat  Tintage,  as   it 

were 
The   purple   slaughter-house,   where    Bac- 
chus* self 
Prick'd  his  own  swollen  reins  ?    Where  is 

vaj  page  ? 
Page,  Here,  here  I 
Ludolph,  Be   ready   to   obey   me;    anon 

thou  shalt 
Bear  a  soft  message  for  me ;  for  the  hour 
Draws  near  when  I  must  make  a  winding 
yp 


Of   bridal    mysteries  —  a    ^e-spun  veil 

geance  I 
Carre  it  on  my  tomb,  that,  when  I 

beneath^ 
Men  shall  confess  this   Prince  was  gMU 

and  cheated, 
But  from  the  ashes  of  disgrace  he  rose 
More  than  a  fiery  phoenix,  and  did  burn 
His  ignominy  np  in  purging  fires  ! 
Did  I  not  send,  Sir,  bat  a  moment  past, 
For  my  Father  ? 

Gersa,  You  did. 

Ludolph.  Perhaps  't  would  1 

Much  better  he  came  not. 

Gersa.  He  enters  nowl 

ErUer  Otho,  Erminia,  Ethklbert,  Sml 

I  RED,  and  Physician, 
Ludidph.  O  thon  good  man,  agamat  whi 

sacred  head 
1  was  a  mad  conspirator,  chiefly  too. 
For  tbe  sake  of  my  fair  newly  wedded  wi 
Now  to  be  punished,  do  not  look  so  sad  ! 
Those  eharitable  eyes  will  thaw  my  heart. 
Those  tears  will  wash  away  a  just  resolve, 
A   verdict   ten   times   sworn  I      Awake  — 

awake  — 
Put  on  a  judge^s  brow,  and  use  a  tongue 
Made  iron-stem  hy  habit  I    Thou  sliidt  see 
A  deed  to  be  applauded,  'scribed  in  gold  I 
Join  a  loud  voice  to  mine,  and  so  denounce 
What  1  aloue  will  execute 

Otho,  Dear  son. 

What  is  it  ?     By  your  father's  Iot©,  I  si 
That  it  be  nothing  merciless  ! 

Ludolph.  To  that  demon 

Not  so !     No  1     She  is  in  temple^tall 
l^iug  garnished  for  the  sacrifice,  and  I, 
The  Priest  of  Justice,  will  immolate  her 
Upon  the  altar  of  wrath  f     She  stings  me 

through  I  — 
Even  as  the  worm  doth  feed  upon  the  nul 
So  she,  a  scorpion,  preys  upon  mj  brain  f 
I  feel  her  gnawing  here  1      Let   her   but 

Tanish, 
Then,  father,  I  will  lead  your  legions  fortht 
Compact  in  steeled   squares,  and   speared 

files,  i<y. 


:^ 


And  bid  our  trumpeta  speak  a  fell  rebuke 
To  tialious  drows*d  in  peace  1 

Otho.  To-morrow,  son, 

B^  your  word  law;  forget  to<^y  — 

Liidolph.  I  will 

When   I   have    feuiiih'd   it!     Now,  ^- uow, 

I  *m  pight, 
TSght-footed  for  the  deed  \ 

Erminia.  Alas !  Alas  I 

Ludolph.  What   aogera   voice   is   that? 
Eruiiuia  ! 
Ah  I  gentlest  creature,  whose  sweet  iotio^ 

cence 
Waa  almost  muiMlt>r'd;  I  ara  penitent; 
Wilt  thou  forgive  me  ?      And  thou,  holy 

man, 
Good  Ethelbert,  shall  I  die  in  peace  with 
you  ?  t7o 

Erminia.  Die,  my  lord  ! 
Ludolph.  I  feel  it  possible, 

Otho.  Physician  ? 

Phyttician.  I  fear  m©  he  is  past  iny  skill. 
Otho.  Not  so  I 

Ludolph.  I  see  it  —  I    see   it  —  I  have 
l>een  wandering  I 
Half  mad  —  not  right  here  —  I  forget  my 

purpose. 
Bestir  —  bestir  —  Aurauthe  t    Ha  I  tia  I  ha  1 
Youngster  1    Page  I   go  bid  them  dnig  her 

to  me  * 
Obey  (     Tlihi  slmll  litiish  it  I 

IDraws  a  dagger. 
Otho,  Oh,  my  aon  J  my  son  I 


Siffi/red.  This  mnst  not  be  —  stop  there  ! 

Ludolph.  Am  I  obeyed  ? 

A  little  talk  with  her  —  no  bartu  —  baste  \ 

haate  I  \^Exk  Ptifft. 

Set  her  before  me  —  never  fear  I  can  strike. 

Several  Voice*.  My  Lord  I     My  Lord  I 

Germ.  Good  Prince  ! 

Ludolph.  Why  do   ye  trouble  me  ?   ou% 
—  out  —  away  I  i8i^ 

There  she  is  I  take  that  t  and  that  I  no,  no  — 
That  *B  not  well  done*  —  Where  ia  she  ? 


The  doors  open.  Enter  Page,  Several  wo^ 
men  are  seen  grouped  about  Auranthk  in 
the  inner-room. 

Page.  Alas  !     My  Lord;  my  Lord  !  the; 
cannot  move  her  ! 
Her  arms  are  stiff,  —  her  lingers  clenoh'd 
and  cold  ! 
Ludolph,  She  *s  dead  ! 

[^Staggera  and  falls  into  their  arniB 
Efhelbert.  Take  away  the  dagger. 
Gersa.  Softly;  so! 

Otho.     Thank  God  for  that  l 
Sigifred.         It  could  not  harm  him  now, 
Gersa.  No  1  —brief  be  his  anguish  I 
Luddph,  She  's  gone  !     I  am  content  — 
Nobles,  good  night  I  ti^ 

Wc  are  all  weary — faint — set   ope   th«] 

doors  — 
I  will  to  bed  t  —  To*morrow  — 

[ 

The  Curtain  falls. 
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KING   STEPHEN 


A   DRAMATIC   FRAGMENT 


Lord  Houghton,  when  reprinUng  this  piece 
in  the  Aldine  edition  of  1S76,  appends  the  fol- 
lowing note  from  the  MSS.  of  Charles  Armi- 
tage  Brown :  *  As  soon  as  Keats  had  finished 
Otko  the  Great  I  pointed  ont  to  him  a  snhjeet 
for  an  English  historical  tragedy  in  the  reign 
of  Stephen,  heginning  with  his  defeat  by  the 
Empress  Mand  and  ending  with  the  death  of 
his  son  Eustace.     He  was  struck  widi  the  vari- 


ety of  OTents  and  characters  which  mast  aeeea- 
saxily  be  introdueed,  and  I  offered  to  give,  as 
before,  their  dramatieeoodnet.  *"nieplayau8i 
open,*' I  began, "  widi  the  fidd  of  battle,  wImb 
Stephens  forces  are  retreating." -> '^ Stop,** 
he  cried,  '*I  have  been  too  loi^  in  Icmilimt 
strings;  I  will  do  all  this  myself.''  He  hnine- 
diately  set  abont  it,  and  wrote  two  or  tiwee 


ACT   I 

Scene  \.  — Field  of  Battle 

Alarum.     Enter  King  Stephen,  Kmgkts^ 
and  Soldiers, 

Stephen.  If  shame  can  on  a  soldier's  vein- 

swoll'n  front 
Spread  deeper  crimson  than  the  battlers 

toil, 
Blush  in  your  casing  helmets !  for  see,  see  ! 
Yonder  my  chiyalry,  my  pride  of  war, 
Wrench'd  with  an   iron   hand   from   firm 

array. 
Are  routed  loose  about  the  plashy  meads. 
Of  honour  forfeit.     O,   that  my  known 

voice 
Could  reach  your  dastard  ears,  and  fright 

you  more  I 
Fly,   cowards,  fly !   Glocester  is  at  your 

backs  I 
Throw  your  slack  bridles  o'er  the  flurried 

manes, 
Ply  well  the  rowell  with  faint  trembling 

heeb,  lo 

Scampering  to  death  at  last ! 

\$t  Knight.  The  enemy 

kWrs  his  flaunt  standard  close  upon  their 

rear. 


2d  Knight.  Sure  of  a  bloody  prey,  seeing 
the  fens 
Will  swamp  them  girth-deep. 

Stqtken.  Orer  bead  and  ears, 

No  matter !    "T  ia  a  gallant  enemy; 
How  like  a  comet  he  goes  streaming  on. 
But  we  must  plague  him  in  the  flank, — 

hey,  friends  ? 
We  are  well  breathed,  —  f oUow ! 

Enter  Earl  Bau>win  and  Soldiers^  as 

defeated. 
Stephen.  De  BedTers ! 

What  is  the  monstrous  bugbear  that  can 
fright  ao 

Baldwin? 
Baldwin.  No  scare-crow,  but  the  fortu- 
nate star 
Of  boisterous  Chester,  whose  fell  truncheon 

now 
Points  level  to  the  goal  of  victory. 
This  way  he  comes,  and  if  you  would  main- 
tain 
Your  person  unaffronted  by  vile  odds. 
Take  horse,  my  Lord. 

Stephen.      And  which  way  spur  for  life  ? 
Now  I  thank  Heaven  I  am  in  the  toils. 
That  soldiers  may  bear  witness  how  my 
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Can  burst  the  mesbea.     Not  the  ea^le  more 
Loves  to  beat  up  against  a  tjranuous  blasts 
Thau  I  to  meet  tbe  torrent  of  my  focB.     31 
This  Is  a  bmg,  —  be  't  so,  —  but  if  I  fall, 
Carve  it  upon  my  W.ntcheou^d  sepulchre. 
On,   fellow   soldiers  I      Earl   of   Eedvers, 

back  I 
Kot  twenty  E&rla  of  Chester  shal]  brow- 
beat 
The  diadem.  [ExetAnt.     Alarum, 

Scene  I  K  —  -4  mther  part  ef  the  Field 

Trumpets  sounding  a   Vicit/ry.     Enter 
Glocestek,  Knights^  and  Forces, 

Glocester.  Now  may  we  lift  our  bruised 
visors  up, 
And  take   the   flattering  freshness  of  the 

air, 
While  the  wide  din  of  battle  dies  away 
Into  times  pfist,  yet  to  be  eehoed  aure 
In  the  sileut  pages  of  our  chroniclers* 
1^/    Knight.   Will    Stephen's    death    be 
marked  thert%  my  good  Lord, 
Or  that  we  gave  him  lodging  in  you  towers  ? 
Gtocester.  Fain  would  I  know  the  great 
usurper's  fate, 

^^B  Enter  two  Captains  severally. 

^^^      1st  Captain,  My  Lord  I 
I  2d  Captain.  Most  noble  Earl  I 

I  1st  Captain.  The  King  — 

K  2d  Captain.  The  Empress  greets  — 

^^K     Glocester.  What  of  tbe  King  ? 
^^F     Iff  Captain.    He  sole  and  lone  maintains 
I  A  hopeless  bustle  *mid  our  swarming  arms» 

^^^  And  with  a  nimble  savageness  attacks,      13 
^^■[Sscapes,  makes  fiercer  onset,  then  anew 
^■Eludes  death,  giving  death  to  most  that 
dare 
Trespass  within  the  circuit  of  his  sword  \ 
He  mnst  by  this  have  fallen.     Baldwin  is 

takeu; 
And  for  the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  like  a  stag 
He   flies,  for  the  W^elsh  beagles  to  hunt 

down. 
God  save  the  Empress  I 


Olocester.  Now  onr  dreaded  Queen: 

What  message  from  her  Iligbuess  ? 

2d  Captain.  Royal  Maud 

From  tbe  thronged  towers  of  Lincoln  hath 

look'd  down, 
Like  Pallas  from  the  walls  of  Ilion^ 
And  seen  her  enemies  havocked  at  her  feet 
She  greets  most  noble  Glocester  from  her 

heart, 
Entreating   him,  his   c^ptains^   and   brave 

knights. 
To  grace  a  banquet.     Tbe  high  city  gates 
Are  envious  which  shall  see  your  triumph 


The  streets  are  full  of  music. 


4 


Enter  2d  Knight. 
Glocester.  Whence  come  you 

2d    Knight.    From    Stephen,     my    good 
Prince,  —  Stephen  1     Stephen  I       30 
Glocester.  W  hy  do  yon  make  such  echo- 
ing of  bis  name  ? 
2d  Knight,  Because  I  think,  my  lord,  he 
is  no  man, 
But   a   fierce   demon,   'nointed   safe   from 

wounds, 
And  misbaptized  with  a  Christian  name. 
Glocester.  A  mighty  soldier  I  —  Does  he 

still  h*»ld  out  ? 
2d  Knight,  lie  shames  our  victory*     His 
valour  still 
Keeps  elbow-room  amid  our  eager  swords, 
And  holds  our  bladed  falchions  all  aloof  — 
His  gleaming    battle-axe   beiug  slaughter- 
sick, 
Smote  on  the  morion  of  a  Flemish  knight. 
Broke  abort  in  his  hand;  uj>on  the  whicli 
he  flung  4t 

The  heft  away  with  such  a  vengeful  force, 
It  paunch 'd  the   Earl  of  Chester's  horse, 

who  then 
Spleen-hearted  came  in  full  career  at  him. 
Glocester,  Did  no  «ne  take  him  at  a  van- 
tage then  ? 
2d  Knight.  Three   then   with  tiger  leap 
upon  him  flew. 
Whom,  with  his  sword   swift-drawn  and 
nimbly  held, 
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^^-I 


DRAMAS 


ACT  I 


\W  «mH^  4ik««^  )l^B[<lUll»  and  stood  to  brcatlH!, 

^MM^HlIt      A  VKW  ufwui  lum  nnk^d  omot  aofe 

A  l^v^^s^v^t  %Nf  tfWck  and  in  tkb  wew*d  stiife, 

M^  «>ii\vhl  MiM  Ittft  and  anappM  off  at  the 

K^h^  SI 

tiUiA/^Mta^s  CVmmk  Imi  ve  to  tUi  aan— 

and  Wt  iwniOK 

\^  ^^ffV^Vl^X  W^  HB^U^MB^  HON  HM  ^t^mfmm 

W^  <hm»msi  troMMtSL     To  €t»t  Ero- 


De 


thj 


thou 


;^Kiw*i*?  Otjocawna  oiMf  Farces, 

Sv>\>  r«^.-  Tht  FirU  of  Battle 

>;?r^l^.    Xvr^^Wr  $«tMd  !     And  what  if 

S W  tfVvwi  H^V^imV  i^koming  armoury, 
vVr  v>Wv«i^  1 W  <^i>f«t  of  her  sheafed  spears  I 
>M>pM^  a«^  w^  enemies?     Here,  close  at 

Ww^  ^M«w»  Ih*  tMty  hrood.      O,  for  a 

I  >M  faMi^t  -  a  biting   sword !      A  noble 

V  l#4|i:^MklalDe  —  or  a  ponderous  stone  to 

buH 
W>H^  Ww^wny  vengeance,  like  the  labourer 

C^MM#  \^  !     FW«well  my  kingdom,  and  all 

hail 
'Qhw  4^|verb»  plnmed,  and  helmeted  re- 

All  hail —  I  would  not  truck  this  brilliant 

d»\v 
l\^  mW  iu  IVlos  with  a  Nestor's  beard  — 
i! 


Ht^m^  Dk  Kaims  and  Knights,  etc, 

l^  KaiiHS.   Is*t  madness  or  a  hunger 
after  death 
tWi   luakes    thee    thus    unarm'd    throw 

taunts  at  us  ?  — 
)[|lhl^  Stephen,  or  my  sword's  point  dips  in 
fli^  gloomy  current  of  a  traitor's  heart. 
j^mJUm.  Do  it,   De   Kaims,  I  will   not 
hudge  an  inch. 


idia- 


Kaims.  Yes.  of 
sWt  take  tlie  ] 
St^iem,  Dteesttbon? 
De  Kmms.  How  daie,  againrt  a  i 

am'd? 
SUpken.  What  weapoM  has  the  Bob  hot 
himself  ?  xo 

Come  not  near  me»  De  Kaims,  for  bj  the 

priee 
Of  aU  the  gloiy  I  have  woa  this  day. 
Being  a  kii^,  I  will  not  yidd  alive 
To  any  but  the  seoond  man  of  tiie  leafan, 
Robert  of  Gioeester. 
De  Kaims.  Thon  ahalt  Tail  to  me. 

Stephen.  ShaU  I,  when  I  ha^e 
against  it,  sir? 
Thou  think'st  it  brave  to  take  a 

That,  on  a  eoort-day  bow'd  to  haughty 


The  awed  presence-chamber  may  be  bold 
To  whisper,  there's  the  man  who  took 
alive  30 

Stephen  —  me  —  prisoner.       Cotes,    De 

Kaims, 
The  ambition  is  a  noble  one. 

De  Kaims.  rTistme, 

And,  Stephen,  I  must  compass  it. 

Stephen.  Xo,  no^ 

Do  not  tempt  me  to  throttle  yon  00  the 

gorge, 
Or  with  my  gauntlet  crush  yonr  hollow 

breast. 
Just  when  your  knighthood  is  grown  lipe 

andfuU 
For  lordship. 

A  Soldier,  Is  an  honest  yeoman's  spear 
Of  no  use  at  a  need  ?    Take  that 
Stephen.  Ah,  dastard ! 

De  Kaims.  What,  yon  are  vulnerable ! 

my  prisoner ! 
Stephen.  No,  not  yet.    I  disclaim  it,  and 
demand  40 

Death  as  a  sovereign  right  unto  a  king 
Who  'sdains  to  yield  to.  any  but  his  peer, 
If  not  in  title,  yet  in  noble  deeds. 
The  Earl  of  Gioeester.     Stab  to  the  hilt, 
De  Kaims, 


SCENE  iV 


For  I  will  never  by  mean  handti  be  led 
From  this  so  famous  field.     Do  you  bear  J 

Be  quick  \ 
TrumpeU.     Enter  the  Earl  t/ Chester  and 
Knights. 

Scene  IV.  — A  Prestfue  Chamber,  Qttten 

Maifd  ifi  a  Chair  of  Statc^  the  Ear  Is 

of  Glocester  atui  Chestkr,  Lards ^ 

Attendants 

Maud.  Glocester,  no  more:  I  will  bebold 
that  Botilogno: 
Set  bim  before  rae.     Not  for  the  poor  sake 
Of  r(?^l  pomp  iiijd  a  vaiji-glorious  hour. 
As  tb oil  with  wary  speech,  yet  near  enough. 
Hast  hinted. 

Glocester,  Faithful  counsel  have  I  given ; 
If  wary,  for  your  Hig^huess'  benefit. 

Maud*  The  Heavens  forbid  that  I  should 
not  think  so, 
For  by  thy  valour  have  I  won  this  realm, 
Which  by  thy  wisdom  I  will  ever  keep. 
To  sage  advisers  let  me  ever  bend  lo 

A  meek  attentive  ear,  so  that  they  treat 
Of  the  wide  kingdom^s  rule  and  govern- 
ment, 
Not  trenching  on  our  actions  personal. 
Advised,   not   schooFd,  I    would   he;    and 

henceforth 
Spoken  to  in  clear^  pbtiu,  and  open  terms, 
Not  side- way 3  sermon'd  at. 

Glocester,  Then  in  plain  terms. 

Once  more  for  the  fallen  king  — 

Maud.  Your  pardon,,  Brother, 

I  would  no  more  of  that;  for^  tis  I  said, 
'T  is  not  for  worldly  pomp  I  wish  to  see 
The  rtibel,  but  as  dooming  judge  to  give  lo 
A  sentence  something  worthy  of  his  guilt, 

Qlocester,  If  't  must  be  so,  I  ^11  bring  Inm 
to  your  presence > 

[Exit  GlXJCEBTER, 

Maud.  A  meaner  snmmoncr  might  do  as 

well  — 
My   Lord   of   Cheater,   is  '  t   true    what   I 

hear 
01  Stephen  of  Boulogne,  our  prisoner. 
That  be,  sa  a  fit  penance  for  hia  crimes, 


Eats  wholesome,  sweet,  and  palat&ble  food 
OfE  Glocester's  golden  dishes  —  drinks  pure 

wine, 
Lodges  soft  ? 

Chester.  More   than    that,   my   gracioi 
Queen, 
Has   auger' d   me.     The   noble   Earl, 

thinks,  30 

Full  soldier  as  he  is,  and  without  peer 
In  counsel,  dreams  too  much  among  his 

books. 
It  may  read  well,  but  sure  't  is  out  of  date 
To  play  th<!  AlcJcander  with  Darius* 

Maud,  Truth  \    I  think  so.    By  Heayeas 
it  shall  not  last  t 

Chester.  It  would  amaze  your  Highness 
now  to  mark 
How  Glocester  overstrains  his  courtesy 
To  that  crime- loving  rebel,  that  Boulogne  — 

Maud.  That  ingrate  ! 

Chester^  For  wliose  vast  ingratitude 

To  our  late  sovereign  lord,  your  noble  sire, 
The  generous  Earl  eondoles  in  his  mishaps. 
And  with  a  sort  of  lackeying  friendliness. 
Talks  off  the  mighty   frowning  from  bis 

brow, 
Woos  him  to  hold  a  duet  in  a  smile, 
Or,  if  it  please  him,  play  an  hour  at  chess  — > 

Maud.  A  perjured  slave  1 

Chester,  And  for  his  perjury^ 

Glocester  has  fit  rewards-*^  nay,  I  believe, 
He  sets  his  bustling  household's   wits   at 

work 
For  flatteries  to  ease  this  Stephen's  hours, 
And  make  a  heaven  of  his  purgatory;       50 
Adorning  bondage  with  the  pleasant  gloBB 
Of  feasts  and  music,  and  all  idle  shows 
Of  indoor  pageantry;  while  syren  whispers, 
Predestined    for    his    ear,    *scape   as    ha! 

cbeckVl 
From  lips  the  courtliest  and  the  rubiest, 
Of  all  the  realm,  admiring  of  bis  deeds. 

Maud.  A  frost  upon  bis  summer  ! 

Chester.  A  queen's  ni 

Can  m^e  his  June  December.     Here  he 
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THE    EVE   OF    ST.    MARK 


A   FRAGMENT 


In  ft  letter  to  Geoige  and  Geori^iutA  Keats. 
I  dated  Febnuwr  14,  1819,  Keatii  aan  that  kw 

means  to  send  tbi»u  in  the  next  pHcket  *  Tlit^ 
Pot  of  Basil/  '  St.  AgtiHtt*  Ev«?/  and  '  if  I 
ahould  liavi*  fiiaiahed  it  a  little  tliin|r  called  '*  Tlie 
Eve  of  St.  Mark."*  *  He  does  not  n?ftT  to  tlu- 
poem  a^pdn  diFectly,  until  wnting^  from  Win- 
oheeter  to  th©  auiue,  Si*pteml>er  20.  when  he 
iiryv :  *  The  great  beauty  of  poetry  ia  that  it 
Riakea  eTerything  in  every  place  interesting. 
The  palatine  Vienna  auc]  the  uhbotltit^  Win- 
eheeter  are  equally  interesting,  ^ome  time 
ninoe  I  bej^n  a  pot* m  called  *'  The  Evi?  of  8t. 
Mark/^  qnite  in  the  spirit  of  town  quietude. 
I  thiuk  I  will  give  you  the  aenuatiou  of  walk- 
ing about  an  old  country  town  in  a  coolish  even- 
ing.  I  know  not  whether  1  slmll  ever  tiniEh  it. 
I  will  ^ve  it  a§  far  as  I  have  ^one."  The 
poem  appears  uever  to  have  be-en  iinished,  and 
waa  published  in  thtti  fragmentary  funii  in  Li/r, 
h^ETK  and  Literary  Iiemaiti», 

Mr.  Fornian  gtvea  an  interesting  extract  from 


a  letter  written  him  by  Mr.  Ronetti,  w1 
throws  a  possible  light  oci  the  origin  of  the 
poem.  He  had  been  reading  Keatjs'e  letters  to 
Fanny  Hrawne,  and  writer :  *"  I  should  think  it 
very  conceivable  —  nay.  I  will  say  to  m^seif 
highly  probable  and  almi>nt  certain,  —  that  the 
"  Poem  which  I  have  in  ray  head  "  referred 
by  Keat«  at  page  KXt  was  none  other 
fragmeotary  ""  Ere  of  St.  Mark."  By  the 
of  the  extract,  .  *  *  I  judge  that  the  heroine 
remorseful  after  trifling  with  a  sick  and 
alment  lover — might  make  her  way  to  the 
minater-porch  to  leam  hia  fate  by  the  epeU, 
and  iierhaps  see  his  figure  enter  but  not  re- 
turn/ The  extract  from  Keats's  letter  is  as 
follows  :  *  If  my  health  would  bear  it,  I  could 
write  a  Poem  whieh  1  liave  in  my  head,  which 
would  be  A  consiilsition  for  people  in  sneh  a 
situation  aa  mine-  1  would  show  some  one  iu 
Love  as  I  am,  with  a  person  living  in  sack 
Libertr  as  von  do/ 


ferredt^^ 
than  tll^l 
the  bgl^l 

Leroine-*^^! 


Upon  a  Sabhatb-day  it  fell; 
Twice  holy  was  the  Sabbath-bell, 
That  eaird  the  folk  to  evening  prayer; 
The  city  streeU  were  clean  and  fair 
From  wholesome  drench  of  April  rains; 
And^  on  the  western  w'ndow  panes, 
The  chilly  sunset  faintly  told 
Of  tm matured  green  valleys  cold. 
Of  the  green  thorny  blooitdess  hedge, 
Of  rivers  new  with  spriug-tidc  sedge,     lo 
Of  primroaea  by  sheltered  rilU, 
And  daii^ie^  on  the  aguiab  bilLs. 
Twice  holy  was  the  Sab  bath- hell: 
The  silent  streets  were  crowded  well 
With  staid  and  pious  companies, 
Wann  from  their  lireside  oratories; 
And  moving,  with  demurest  air, 
To  even-song,  and  vesper  prayer. 


Each  arched  porch,  and  entry  low. 
Was  tiird  with  patient  folk  and  slow. 
With  whispers  hush^  and  shufHing  feet, 
Wliile  play'd  the  organ  loud  and  &weet. 

The  bells  had  ceaaed,  the  prayers  beguii* 
And  Bertha  had  not  yet  half  done 
A  curiou!*  volume,  patched  and  torn, 
That  all  day  long,  from  earliest  morn, 
Had  taken  captive  her  two  eyes, 
Among  its  golden  broideries; 
Perplex'd  her  with  a  thousand  things, — 
The  stars  of  Heaven,  and  angels'  wings,  jo 
Martyrs  in  a  fiery  blaze, 
Azure  saints  and  silver  rays» 
Moses*  breastplate,  and  the  seven 
Cnndleaticks  John  saw  in  Heaven, 
The  winged  lion  of  Saint  Mark, 


And  the  Coveaantal  Ark, 
With  its  many  mysteriea, 
Cherubim  aud  golden  mice. 

Bertha  was  a  maiden  fair. 

Dwelling  in  th'  old  Minster-square;  40 

From  her  fireside  ahe  could  see, 

Sidelong,  its  rich  antiquity, 

Far  as  the  Bishop's  garden -wall; 

Where  sycamores  and  elm-trt*es  tall, 

Full-leaved,  the  forest  had  outstript^ 

By  no  sharp  north- wind  ever  nipt, 

So  sheltered  hy  the  mighty  pile. 

Bertha  arose,  and  read  awhile, 

With  forehead  'gainst  the  window-pane. 

Again  Bhe  tried,  and  then  again,  50 

Until  the  du5k  eve  left  her  dark 

Upon  the  legend  of  St.  Mark. 

From  plaited  lawn-frill,  fine  and  thin, 

She  lifted  up  her  soft  warm  chin. 

With  aching  neek  and  swimming  eyes, 

And  dazed  with  saintly  imageries. 

All  was  gloom,  aud  silent  all, 

Save  now  and  then  the  still  foot-fall 

Of  one  returning  homewards  late, 

Fast  the  echoing  minster-gate.  60 

The  elamorons  daws,  that  all  the  day 

Above  tree- tops  and  Uiwers  play, 

Pair  by  pair  had  gone  to  rest, 

Each  in  its  aneient  belfry-nest, 

Where  asleep  they  fall  betimes, 

To  music  and  the  drowsy  chimes. 

All  was  silent,  all  was  gloom. 

Abroad  and  in  the  homely  room: 

Down  she  sat,  pc»or  cheated  soul  t 

And  struck  a  lamp  from  the  dismal  coal  ■    7>j 

Leaned  forward,  with  bright  drooping  hair 

Aud  slant  book,  full  against  the  glare. 

Jler  shadow,  in  uneasy  guise, 

Uover'd  about,  a  giant  size, 

On  oeiling-beam  and  old  oak  chair. 

The  parrot's  cage,  luid  panel-square; 


And  the  warm  angled  winter-screen. 

On  which  were  many  monsters  seen, 

Call'd  doves  of  Siam,  Lima  mice, 

Aud  legless  birds  of  Paradise, 

Maeaw,  and  tender  Avadavat, 

And  silken-furr-d  Angora  eat, 

Untired  she  read,  her  shadow  still 

Glowered  about,  as  it  would  Ml 

The  ruom  with  wildest  forma  and  shades, 

As  though  some  ghostly  queen  of  i^pades 

Had  come  to  mock  behind  her  back, 

And  dance,  and  ruffle  her  garments  black. 

Untired  ahe  read  the  legend  page, 

Of  holy  Mark,  from  youth  to  age. 

On  land,  on  sea,  in  ^agan  chains, 

Bejoicing  for  his  many  pains. 

Somedmes  the  learned  eremite. 

With  golden  star,  or  dagger  bright, 

Referred  to  pious  poesies 

Writteu  in  smallest  crow-quill  size 

Beneath  the  text;  and  thus  the  rhyme 

Was  parceird  out  from  time  to  time: 

*  Als  writith  he  of  swevenis, 

Men  han  befome  they  wake  in  bliss, 

Whanne  that  hir  friendes  thinke  him  bound 

In  crimped  shroude  farre  uuder  gronnde; 

And  how  a  litling  child  mote  be 

A  saint  er  its  nativitie, 

Gif  that  the  mod  re  (God  her  blesse  !) 

Kepen  in  solitarinesse, 

Aud  kisaen  devoute  the  holy  erooe, 

Of  Goddes  love,  and  Sathan^s  force,  — 

He  writith;  and  thtnges  many  mo 

Of  swiche  (hinges  I  may  not  show, 

Bot  I  must  tellen  verilie 

Somdel  of  Saints  Cieilie, 

And  chieAie  what  he  anctorethe 

Of  Saints  Markis  life  and  dethe:  * 

At  length  her  constant  eyelids  come 
Upon  the  fervent  martyrdom; 
Then  lastly  to  his  holy  shrine. 
Exalt  amid  the  tapers*  shine 
At  Venice,  — 


The  first  mention  of  Hyperion  m  Keats's 
letters  oocura  in  that  wfitien  on  Chnstanas  da3% 
1818,  to  hifl  brother  and  sister  in  America,  in 
which  he  aaja :  "  I  iMnk  yon  knew  bef<ire  jou 
Ittft  Ebglaud  that  my  nert  gnbject  would  be 
*'  the  fall  of  Hyperion.*'  I  went  on  a  little 
with  it  laat  ni^ht,  hut  it  will  take  some  time  to 
get  intt>  the  vein  agidn,*  I  will  not  gije  you 
any  extracts  hecaug>e  I  wish  the  whole  to  make 
iLti  impreaaion/  He  speaks  of  it  a  week  later 
as  '  iieairoe  begtm.-  Ag-aiu^  Fehruary  14,  1819, 
he  writes  to  the  aame :  '  I  haTe  not  gone  on 
with  Hif/jerton  —  for  to  ttll  the  tn^th  1  have 
not  been  in  great  cue  for  writing  lately  —  I 
most  wait  for  the  liiiring  to  rouse  me  up  a  lit- 
tle/ In  Angust  he  told  Bailey  that  \m  bat,! 
been  writing  partn  of  Hi^ierion,  hut  it  ia  qnite 
plain  that  he  did  little  continuous  work  on  it, 
hut  wa»  drawn  off  by  hia  talea  and  tragedy. 
From  Winoheatert  September  22,  1.SIU,  he 
writes  ta  Reynolds  :  *  I  have  given  np  Hifpnion 
—  there  were  too  many  Miltonie  inversions  in 
it  —  Hiltonie  Yeive  cannot  he  written  but  in  an 
artful,  or,  rather,  artist's  humour,  I  wish  to 
give  myself  up  to  o^er  aenftatioiis,  Engli&h 
ought  to  be  kept  up.  It  may  he  intereating  to 
you  to  pick  out  some  lines  froni  Hyperion^  and 
put  a  mark  X  to  the  false  beauty  proceeding 
from  art,  and  one  ||  to  tlie  true  voice  of  feeling. 
Upon  my  soul  't  waa  imagination  —  I  can  nut 
make  the  distincdon  —  every  now  and  then 
there  is  a  iltltonic  intonation  —  but  1  cannot 
make  the  division  properly."  Frotn  thi*  Bilenee 
regarding  the  jioenj  in  his  aft^jr  letters,  it  would 
apjiear  that  he  left  it  at  thia  atage. 

That  Keata  designed  a  large  epic  in  Hype- 
ri(^n,  which  was  to  he  in  ten  books,  is  plain,  but 
it  ia  aim)  tolerably  clear  that  he  abandoned  his 
purpofie,  for  be  did  not  ac^tually  forbid  the 
publication  of  the  fragment,  though  it  iijdouht- 
ful  if  tbn  whole  reason  for  his  action  is  given 
in  the  Publishers^  Adirrtisement  to  the  1820 
volume,  containing  the  poem.  '  If  luiy  apology 
be  thought  necessary,"  it  is  there  said,  '  fortlie 
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appearance  of  the  nnfiniabcd  poem  of  Hj/pmon, 
the  publishers  beg  to  state  that  they  alone  are 
respoBsibie^  as  it  waA  printed  at  their  particular 
reqnMt,  and  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the  au- 
thor. The  poem  was  intended  to  have  been  of 
equal  length  with  Endj^mioHy  hut  the  reception 
given  to  that  work  disooaraged  the  author 
from  proceeding/ 

Keats^s  friend  Woodhonse,  in  his  interleaved 
and  annotated  copy  of  Endymion^  eays  of  H.y~ 
prrion:  'The  poem  if  completed  would  have 
treated  of  the  dethroneiuent  of  Hyperion,  the 
former  God  of  the  8un,  by  Apollo,  ^  and  inei* 
dentally  of  those  of  Ocean iia  by  Neptnue,  of 
Saturn  by  Jupiter,  ete, ,  and  of  the  war  of  the 
Giants  fur  Satum^s  reestahliMhinent,  with  other 
eventa,  of  which  we  have  but  very  ilark  hints  in 
the  mythological  poets  of  Greece  Bund  Rome.* 

It  is  not  imposalhle  tbjit  besides  the  inertia 
produced  by  diminution  r>f  physical  powers,  an- 
other reason  existed  for  Keats's  failure  to  com- 
plete his  poem.  In  the  two  full  booka  which 
we  bave,  he  had  stated  so  fully  and  explicitly 
the  underlying  thought  in  bis  interpretation  of 
the  myth  that  his  tutt^ix^st  in  any  deUmoAtitiiit 
of  a  ho|ictle9s  stmggle  might  well  have  been 
unei^ual  to  the  task.  The  speecbes  successively 
of  Oceanus  and  ClvTnene  which  so  enraged 
KiiceladuB  were  the  masculine  and  feminine 
coiifesaioBs  that  as  their  own  siipreuiacy  over 
the  antecedent  cbaos  liml  been  due  to  the  law 
which  made  order  expel  diHorder,  so  the  snprem* 
acy  of  the  new  race  of  gods  over  tbera  waa 
due  to  tbe  still  further  law 

*Tli»t  first  in  beauty  aboiald  be  flrrt  In  might/ 

Nay,  more,  the  vision  they  have  is  not  of  a 
restoration  of  tlm  old  order,  bni  of  tht»  defeat  of 
the  new  by  some  still  more  distant  evolution. 

*  AootKiT  t*ce  irmy  drire 
Our  conquerors  to  mourn  m  we  do  now.' 

Of  tlie  relation  of  this  poem  to  Hyperion^  a 
Vision^  see  the  Appendix,  where  the  other  frag* 
meut  is  printed. 
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Dkep  in  tbe  shady  sadness  of  a  vale 

Far  sunken    from   the  healthy  breath   of 

niorii» 
Far   from    the    fiery   noon,   and   evels  one 

star, 
Sat  gray-hair *d  Saturn,  qniet  as  a  atone, 
Still  as  tbe  ailcneti  round  abont  bb  lair; 
Forest  un  forest  Imng  about  his  head 
Like  cload  on  cloud-     No  stir  of  air  was 

there^ 
Not  fio  much  life  as  on  a  suminer^s  clay 
Hobs  not  one  light  seed  from  the  feather'd 

grass, 
But  where  the  dead  leaf  fell,  there  did  it 

rest.  10 

A  stream  went  yoicetesa  by,  still  deadened 

more 
By  reason  of  his  faUcu  divinity 
Spreading  a   shade:  the   Naiad   'mid   her 

reeds 
Preas'd  her  cold  finger  closer  to  her  lips. 

Along  the  margiii-jjand  large  fcKit-marks 

went^ 
No   further   than   to   where   his   feet  bad 

stray'd^ 
And  slept  there  since.     Upon  the  sodden 

ground 
His  old  right  hand  lay  nerveless,  listless, 

dead, 
Unsceptred;  and  his  realinless  eyes  were 

closed  ; 
AVhile  bis  bow'd  head  seemVl  list'ning  to 

the  Earth,  io 

Jlis  ancient  mother,  for  some  comfort  yet. 

It  seem'd  no  force  could  wake  him  from 

his  place; 
But  there  came  one,  who  with  a  kindred 

hand 
Touched  bis  wide  shoulders,  after  bending 

low 
With  reverence,  though  to  one  who  knew 

it  not. 
She  was  a  Goddess  of  the  infant  world; 
By  her  in  stature  tbe  tall  Amazon 


Had  stood  a  pigmy's  height:   she  would 

have  ta'en  J 

Achilleii  by  tbe  hair  and  bent  his  neck;  ^ 
Or  with  a  finger  stay'd  Ixion's  wheeL  30 
Her  face  was  large  as  that  of  Memphian 

sphinx,  J 

Fedestal'd  haply  in  a  palace-coui't,  1 

When  ^ges  looked  to  Egypt  for  their  lore. 
But  oh  I  liow  unlike  marble  was  that  face; 
How  beautiful,  if  sorrow  had  not  made 
Sorraw  moi*e  beautiful  than  Beauty's  self. 
There  was  a  listening  fear  in  her  regard , 
As  if  calamity  had  but  begun; 
As  if  the  van  ward  clouds  of  evil  days 
Had  spent  their  malice,  and  the  sullen  rear 
Was  with  its  stored  thunder  labouring  up. 
One   hand  she    pressed    upon    that   aching 

tspot 
Where  beats  Ibe  human  heart,  as  if  just 

there. 
Though  an  iramortalT  she  felt  cruel  pain: 
The  other  upon  Saturn's  bended  neck 
She  laid,  and  to  the  level  of  his  ear 
Leaning  with  parted  lips,  some  words  s! 

spake 
In  solemn  tenour  and  deep  organ  tone 
Some  muurniug  wordi*»  which  in  «>ur  feeble 

tongue 
Would  come  in  these  like  accents;  O  how 

frail  50 

To  that  large  utterance  of  the  early  Gods  I 
'  Saturn,     look    up  !  —  though   wherefoi 

poor  old  King  ? 
I  have  no  comfort  for  thee,  no  not  one 
I  cannot  say,  •*  O  wherefore  sleepest  thou  ? 
For  heaven  is  parted  from  thee,  and  the 

earth 
Knows  thee  not,  thus  aftlicted,  for  a  God; 
And  ocean  too,  with  all  its  solemn  noise, 
Has  from  thy  sceptre   pass'd;  and  all  the 

air  ■ 

Is  emptied  of  thine  hoary  majesty.  H 

Thy  thunder,  conscious   of  the  new  com* 

maud,  60 

Rnmbles  reluctant  o'er  our  fallen  house; 
And    thy    sharp    lightning    in     unpractised 

hands 
Scorches  and  bums  our  once  sereoe  domain. 


I 

ar 
-ist 

I 

ale      , 

QW 

is  I 


O  aebiog^  time  !  O  mometits  big  as  years  1 

All  as  ye  pass  swell   out  the   moaatrous 

truths 
And  press  it  so  upon  our  weary  griefs 
Tbat  uubelief  has  not  a  space  to  breathe, 
Saturn,  uleep    on:  —  i)   tliougbtless,   why 

did  I 
Thus  violate  tby  sluuibroii.s  solitude  ? 
^Vby  should  I  ope  thy  luelaucholy  eyes  ?   70 


Saturn^  sleep 
weep.* 


on  I    while    at    thy    feet  I 


As  when»  (ip<m  n  tranced  summer-night, 
Those    green  -  robed   senatoi-s    of    mighty 

woods, 
Tall  oaks,  braoch-charmed  by  the  earnest 

stars, 
Dreatn,  and  so  dream  all  night  without  a 

stir, 
Save  from  one  gradual  solitary  gust 
Which  comes  upon  the  silence,  aud  dies  off, 
As  if  the  ebbitig  air  had  hut  one  wave: 
So  came  these  words  and  went;  the  while 

in  teiirs 
She  touched  her  fair  large  forehead  to  the 

ground^  8ci 

Just  where  her  falling  hair  might  he  out- 

A  soft  and  silken  mat  for  Saturn's  feet. 
One  moon,  with  alteratiou  slow,  bad  shed 
Her  silver  seasons  four  upon  the  night, 
And  still  these  two  were  pastured  motion- 
less, 
Likp  natural  seulptnre  in  cathedral  cavern; 
The  frozen  God  v*4till  coucbaut  ou  the  earth, 
And  the  Had  Goddes«j  weeping  at  his  feet: 
Until  at  length  old  Saturn  lifted  up  S9 

His  faded  eyes,  aud  saw  bis  kingdom  gone, 
And  all  the  gloom  and  sorrow  of  the  place, 
And  that  fair  kneeling  Goddess;  and  then 

spake, 
As  with  a  palsied  tongue,  and  while   his 

beard 
Shook  horrid  with  such  aspen-malady : 
'  O  tender  spouse  of  gold  Hyperion, 
Thea^  1  feel  thee  ere  I  see  thy  face; 
l.x>ok  up,  and  let  me  see  our  doom  in  it; 
Ijook  up,  and  tell  me  if  this  feeble  shape 


Is  Saturn's;   tell  me,  if  thou  hear^st  the 

Toioe 
Of  Saturn ;  tell  me,  if  this  wrinkling  brow. 

Naked  and  hare  of  its  great  diadem,         toi 
Peers  like  the  front  of  Saturn*     AV'bo  had 

p«wer 
To  make  me  desolate  ?  whence  came  the* 

strength  ? 
How  was  it  nurtured  to  such  bursting  forth, 
While  Fate  seemed  strangled  in  my  nerrous 

grasp?  "X 

But  it  is  so;  aud  I  am  smother'd  up. 
And  buried  from  all  godlike  exercise 
Of  influentje  benign  on  planets  pale,  ' 

Of  admonitions  to  the  winds  and  seas,     i^ 
Of  peaceful  sway  above  inan*s  harvesting, 
And  all  those  acts  which  Deitj''  supreme 
Doth  ease  its  heart  of  love  in.  —  I  am  gone 
Away  from  my  own  bosom:  I  have  left 
My  strong  idetitity,  my  real  self. 
Somewhere  between  the  throne,  and  where 

I  sit 
Here  on  this  spot  of  earth.     Search,  Tbea, 

search  I 
Open  thine  eyes  eteme,  and  sphere  them 

round 
Upon  all  space:  space  starr*d,  aud  lorn  of 

Space   region*d   with   life-air,  and    barrejt 

void; 
Spaces  of  fire,  aud  all  the  yawn  of  hell,  ua 
Search,  Tbea,  search  I  and  tell  me  if  thou 

seest 
A  certain  ^ibape  or  shadow,  making  way 
With  wings  or  chariot  fierce  to  repossess 
A  heaven   he   lost   erewhile:  it   must  — it 

must 
Be  of  ripe  progress  —  Saturn  must  be  King 
Yes,  there  must  be  a  golden  victory; 
There   must  be  Gods  thrown    down,   aud 

trumpets  blown 
Of  triumph  calm,  and  hymns  of  festival 
Upon  the  gold  clouds  metropolitan* 
A'oices  of  soft  proclaiiu,  aud  silver  stir 
Of  strings  in  hollow  shells;  and  there  shall 

be 
Beautiful   things   made  new,  for  the  sur 

prise 
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This  passion  lifted  him  upon  hk  feet, 
And  made  bi»  liauds  to  struggle  in  the  air. 
His  Druid  locks   to  skake  and  ooze  with 

sweat, 
His  eyes  to  fever  out,  his  voice  to  cease. 
He  8too<l,  and  heanl    not   Thea's  4>ol>bing 

deep;  ijy 

A  little  time^  and  then  again  he  snatchM 
Utterance  thus:  —  *  But  cannot  I  create?  ? 
Cannot  I  form  ?  Cannot  1  fashion  forth 
Another  world,  another  imiverse, 
To  overbear  and  enimhle  this  to  nought  ? 
Where  la  another  chaos  ?  Where  ?  '  ^-  That 

word 
Found  way  unto  Olympus,  and  made  quake 
The  rebel  three.  —  Thea  was  startled  up, 
And  in  her  bearing  was  a  sort  of  hope, 
As  thus  she  quick-voiced  spake,  yet  full  of 

awe. 

•This  cheers  our  fallen  house:  come  to 
our  friends,  150 

0  Saturn !    come    away,   and   give    them 

heart; 

1  know   the   covert,    for   thence    came    I 

hither.* 
Thus  brief;  then  with  beseeching  eyes  she 

went 
With  backward  footing  through  the  shade 

a  apace : 
He  followed,  and  she   turned   to   lead  the 

way 
Througb  aged  boughs,  that  yielded  like  the 

mist 
Which    eagles    cleave    upmounting    from 

their  nest. 

Meanwhile  in  other  realms  big  tears 
were  shed, 

More  sorrow  like  to  this,  and  such  like 
woe, 

Too  huge  for  mortal  tongue  or  pen  of 
scribe:  tta 

The  Titans  fierce,  self  -  hid,  or  prison- 
bound. 


Groan 'd  for  the  old  allegiance  once  more, 
And   listened   in    i^harp  pain    for   Sataru^s 

voice. 
But  one  of  the  whole  mammoth-brood  still 

kept 
His  sovereignty,  and  rule,  and  majesty;        ■ 
Blazing  Hyperion  on  his  orbed  Ere  I 

Still  sat,  still  snuffed  the  incense,  teeming 

up 
From  man  to  the  aun'a  God;  yet  unseen  re  : 
For  as  among  us  mortals  omens  drear 
Fright  and  perplex^  so  also  shudder'd  be, 
Not  at  dog's   howl,  or  gloom -bird*B  hated^ 

screech. 
Or  the  familiar  visiting  of  one 
Upon  the  Urst  toll  of  his  passing-bell, 
Or  prophesyings  of  the  midnight  lampj 
But  borroTH,  portioned  to  a  giant  nerve, 
Oft    made    Hyperion   ache.      His    palaee' 

bright 
Bastion^d  with  pyramids  of  glowing  gold, 
And  touched  with  shade  of    bronzed  obe- 
lisks, 
Glared  a  blood -red  through  all  its  thousand 

courts,  ^1 

Arches,  and  domes,  and  fiery  galleries;    i§<»^^ 
And  all  its  curtains  of  Anroriau  clouds 
Flush'd   angerly:  while   sometimes  eagles' 

wings, 
ITnseen  before  by  Goils  or  wondering  men, 
I>arken'd   the  place;    and   ueighing  steeds 

were  heard, 
Not  heard  before  by  Gods  or   wondering 

men. 
Also,    when    he    would    taste    tbe    spiey 

wreaths 
Of  incense,  breathed  aloft  from  sacred  hills, 
Instead  of  sweets,  his  ample  palate  took 
Savour  of  poisonous  brass  and  metal  sick: 
And  so,  when  harbour*d  in  the  sleepy  west* 
After  the  full  cotnpletiou  of  fair  day,        19* 
For  rest  divine  upon  exalted  couch 
And  slumber  in  the  arms  of  melody, 
He  paced  away  the  pleasant  hours  of  1 
With  stride  colossid,  on  from  bull  to  hall: 
While  far  within  each  aisle  and  deep  re- 
cess. 
His  winged  mitiioiis  in  clotse  clusten  stood. 
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Amazed  aud  fuU  of  fear;  like  anxious  men 
Who  oil   wide   plains    gather   in   punting 

troops, 
When   eartliqnakes   jar  their   battlements 

and  towers,  ;«> 

Even  now,  wliile  Satum,  roused  froni  icy 

trance. 
Went  step  for  step  with  Tbea  through  the 

woods, 
Hyperion,  leaving  twilight  in  the  rear, 
Came  slope  upon  the  threshold  of  the  west; 
Then,  as  was  wont,  his  palmoe-door  ilew  ope 
In   smoothest   ailenee,   sare   what   solemn 

tubes, 
Blown   by   th©   serious   Zephyrs,   gave  of 

Bweet 
And  wandering  sounds,  slow-breathed  melo^ 

dies; 
And  like  a  rose  in  vermeil  tint  and  shape^ 
In  fragrance  soft,  and  coolness  to  the  eye,  :iio 
That  inlet  to  severe  magnificence 
Stood  full  blowii^  for  the  God  to  enter  in. 

H(i  enter*d,  but  he  enter'd  full  of  wrath; 
His  flaming  robes  streamed  out  beyond  his 

heels, 
And  gave  a  roar,  as  if  of  earthly  fire, 
That  s4-niTed  away  the  meek  ethereal  Hours 
And  made  tlicir  dove-wings  tremble.      On 

he  flared. 
From  stately  nave  to  nave,  from  vault  to 

vault, 
Through  bowers  of  fragrant  and  en  wreathed 

lit^lit, 
And    dirimoud- paved    lustrous    long    ar- 

eadeSj  220 

Until  he  reach 'd  the  great  main  cupola; 
There  standing  fierce  beneath ^  he  stampt 

his  foot, 
And  from  the  basements  deep  to  the  high 

towers 
Jarr'd  bis  own  golden  region;  and  before 
The    quavering    thunder    thereupon     had 

oeased, 
Its   voice   leapt  out,   despite   of    godlike 

c  urb, 
this   result:    *0   dreams    of  day   and 

night 


O  monstrous  forms  \     O  efligies  of  pain  ! 
O  spectres  bus}*  in  a  cold,  cold  gloom  ! 

0  lank-ear'd    Phantoms   of   black- weeded 

pools  I  530 

Why  do  I  know  ye  ?  why  have  I  seen  ye  ? 

wtiy 
Is  my  eternal  essence  Ibus  distraught 
To  see  and  to  behold  these  horrors  new  ? 
Saturn  is  falleUt  am  I  too  to  fall  ? 
Am  I  to  leave  this  haven  of  my  rest, 
This  cradle  of  my  glory,  this  soft  clime, 
This  calm  luxuriance  of  blissful  light, 
These  crystalline  pavilions,  and  pure  fanes. 
Of  all  my  lucent  empire  ?     It  b  left 
Deserted,  void,  nor  any  haunt  of  mine.    J4a 
The  blaze,  the  splendour,  and  the  symme* 

try, 

1  eannot   see  —  but   darkness,   death  and 

darkness. 
Even  here,  into  my  centre  of  repose, 
The  shady  visions  come  to  doiniuecr, 
Insult,  and  blind*  and  stifle  up  my  pomp.  — 
Fall  [  —  No,  by  Tellus  and  her  briny  robes  i 
Over  the  fiery  frontier  of  my  realms 
I  will  advance  a  terrible  right  arm 
Shall    scare   tbat   Infant   thunderer,    rebel 

Jove, 
And  bid  old  Saturn  take  bis  throne  again.* 
He  spake,  and  ecased,  the  while  a  heavier 

threat  251 

Held  struggle  with  his  throat,  but  catue 

not  forth; 
For  as  in  theatres  of  crowded  men 
Hitbbub     increases    more    they    call    out 

*Hush!' 
So  at  Hyperion's  words  the  Fhantoins  pnle 
Bestirred  themselves,  thrice    horrible   and 

cold ; 
And  from  the  mirrored  level  where  he  stood 
A  mist  arose,  as  from  a  scummy  marsh. 
At  this,  through  all  his  bulk  an  agony 
Crept    gradual,    from    the   feet   unto    the 

crown,  *6i> 

Like  a  lithe  serpent  vast  and  muscular 
Making  slow  way,  with  head  and  neek  oon* 

vnised 

might 


From  over-strained 
iled 


ight.      Released,  he  ^M 


To  the  eastern  gates,  and   full   biz  dewj 

hours 
Before   the   dawn   tii   reason    due    should 

blush. 
He  breathed  fierce  brenth  against  the  sleepy 

portals, 
Cleared  tbem  t>f  heavy  viipours,  burst  them 

wide 
Suddenly  on  the  ocean's  ehillj  streiims. 
Tbe  planet  orb  of  fire,  wbereou  he  rode 
Each   day  from  east  to  west  the  heavens 

through,  270 

Spun  round  in  sable  ourtaining  of  clouds; 
Kot  therefore  veiled  quite,  blindfold,  and 

bid, 
But  ever  and  anon  the  glancing  spheres. 
Circles^  and  arcs,  and  broad- tie Iting  colore* 
Gbw'd   through,    aud    wrought   upon    the 

mnfftiug  dark 
Sweet>3baped   lightnings   from   the    nadir 

deep 
Up  to  the  zenith,  —  bieroglyphies  old. 
Which  sages  and  keen-eyed  astrologers 
Then  living  on  the  earth,  with  labouring 

thought 
Won  fi-oni  the  gaze  of  many  centuries:    jSn 
Now  lost,  save  what  we  find  on  remnants 

huge 
Of  stone,  or  marble  swart;    their  import 

gone, 
Their  wisdom  long  since  fled.  —  Two  wiu^ 

this  orb 
Possess'd  for  glory,  two  fair  argent  wings. 
Ever  exalted  at  the  God's  approaeb: 
Aud    now,   from    forth    tbe    gloom    their 

plumes  immense 
^.iose,  one  by  one,  till  all  outspreaded  were; 
|/  While  st'dl  the  ilazzlirig  globe  niaiutain'd 

eclipse. 
Awaiting  for  Hyperion's  command. 
Fain  would  he  have  commanded,  fain  took 

ihrtine  ago 

Aud  hid  the  day  begin,  if  but  for  change. 
He  might  not:  —  No,  though   a  primeval 

God: 
The  sacred  seasous  might  not  be  disturbed. 
Therefore  tbe  operations  of  the  dawn 
SJtay'd  in  their  birth*  even  us  here  *t  is  told. 


Those  silver  wings  expuided  sisterly, 

Eager  to  sail  their  orb;  the  porches  wide 
Open'd  upon  the  dusk  demesnes  of  night; 
And  the  bright  Titan,  phrenzied  with  new 

woes,  3(j,^ 

Unused  to  bend,  by  hard  compulsion  bent 
His  spirit  to  the  sorrow  of  the  time;  . 

And  all  along  a  dismal  rack  of  clouds,        ■ 
Upon  the  boundaries  of  day  iuid  night. 
He  strtstcb*d  himself  in  grief  aud  radiance 

faint.  J 

There  as  he  lay,  tbe  Heaven  with  its  stars! 
Looked  down  on    him   with  pity,  and  the 

voice 
Of  Coelus,  from  the  universal  space, 
Thus  wbisperM  low  and  solemn  in  his  ear; 
*  O  brightest  of  my  children  dear,  earth-born 
And  .^ky-eugendered,  Son  of  Mysteries    31a 
All  unrevealed  even  to  the  powers  ■ 

Which  met  at  thy  creating;  at  whose  joys  ■ 
And  palpitations  sweet,  aud  pleasures  soft, 
I,   C(b1u5,   wonder,   how    they    came    and 

whence;  | 

And  at  the  fruits  thereof  what  shapes  they 

be, 
Distinct,  and  visible;  symbols  divine. 
Manifestations  of  that  beauteous  life 
Diffused  unseen  throughout  eternal  spaoet 
Of  these  uew-forni*d  art  thou,  oh  bright 

child  I 
Of    these,    tby    brethren    and    the    God-^J 

desses  t  J^^H 

There  is  sad  feud  among  ye,  and  rebellion ^^ 
Of  son  against  bis  sire.     I  saw  him  fall, 
I    saw   my    first-born    tumbled    from    his  1 

throne  I 
To  me   his  arms  were  spread,   to  me 

voice 
Found  way  from  forth  the  thunders  round' 

hb  bead  I 
Pale  W03C  I,  and  in  vapours  hid  my  face. 
Art  tbou,  too,  near  such  doom  ?  vague  feat 1 

there  b:  ^H 

For  I  have  seen  my  sons  moat  nnlike  Goda^^l 
Divine  ye  were  created,  and  divine 
lu  sad  demeanour,  solemn,  undi.sturb'd,  j,io 
Unruffled,   like   high  (rods,  ye  lived   and 

ruled : 


I, 
his^ 

11 
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iu    3rQu   fear,   hope,  and 


I    behold 

wrath; 

1  Actions  of  rage  and  pajjsiou;  even  as 
I  see  them,  on  the  mortal  wor!d  beneath^ 
In   men  who   die»  —  This   i&  the  grief,  O 

Sool 
Saxi  sign  of  ruin,  sudden  dismay,  and  fall  I 
Yet  do  thoti  strive;  aH  thou  art  capable, 
As   thou    canst    move   about,    an   evident 

God; 
And  canst  oppose  to  each  malignant  hour 
Ethereal  presonee: —  I  am  but  a  voice;  3^o 
My  life  is  but  the  life  of  winds  and  tides, 
No   more    than   winds    and    tides    can   I 

avail  r  — 
But  thon  eanst.  —  Be  thou  therefore  in  the 

van 
Of  oircnmstance;  yea,   seiie   the  arrow's 

barb 
Before  the  tense  string  murmur.  —  To  the 

earth  I 
For  there  thou  wilt  find  Saturn,  and  his 

woes. 
Meantime  I  will  keep  watch  on  tby  bright 

And  of  thy  seasons  be  a  careful  nurse,'  — 
Ere    half    this    region-whisper    bad    comi; 

down, 
Hyperion  arose,  and  on  the  stars  iso 

Lifted  his  curved  lids,  and  kept  them  wide 
Until   it  ceased;   and    still    be  kept   them 

¥ride: 
And  still  they  were  the  same  bright,  pa- 
tient stara« 
Then   with    a   slow   incline   of    his   broad 

breast, 
Like  to  a  diver  in  the  pearly  seas, 
Forward  he  stoop'd  over  the  airy  shore, 
And  plunged   all  noiseless   into   tbe  deep 
night. 

BOOK  n 

Just  at  the  self-same  beat  of  Time's  wide 

wings 
Hjrperion  slid  into  the  rustled  aiTf 
And   Satnm    gained   with   Thea  tbfii  sad 

place 


Where    Cybele    and    the    bruised 

moum'd. 
It  was  a  den  where  no  insulting  light 
Could  glimmer  on  their  tears;  where  their 

owu  groans 
They  felt,  but  heard  not,  for  the  solid  roar 
Of    thunderous    waterfalls    and     torrents 

hoarse, 
Pouring  a  constant  bulk^  uncertain  where. 
Crag  jutting  forth  to  crag,  and  rooks  that 

seem'd 
Ever  as  if  just  rising  from  a  sleep, 
Forehead  to  forehead  held  their  monstroua  ! 

bonis; 
And  thus  in  thousand  bugest  phantasies 
Made  a  fit  rooRug  to  this  ni^st  of  woe. 
Instead  of  thrones,  hard  fiiut  they  sat  upuU| 
Couches  of  rugged  stone,  and  slaty  ridgo 
Stubhom^d  with  iron.     All  were  notassem^ 

bled: 
Some  chained  in  torture,  and  some  wander-  | 

ing. 
CtEus,  and  Gyges.  and  Briarelis, 
Typhon,  and  Dolor,  and  Porphyrion,  20 

With  mauy  more,  the  brawniest  in  assault. 
Were  pent  in  regions  of  laborious  breath; 
Dungeou'd  in  opaque  clement  to  keep 
Their  clenched  teeth  still  cleueh'd,  and  all 

their  limbs 
Locked  up  like  veins  of  metal,  crampt  aud 

screwed; 
Without  a  motion,  save  of  tbeb*  big  hearts 
Heaving  iu  pain,  and  horribly  convulsed 
With  sanguine,  feverous,  boiling  gurge  of 

pulse, 
Mnemosyne  was  straying  in  the  world; 
Far  from  her  moon  had  Pba^be  wandered;  5 
And  many  else  were  free  to  roam  abroad, 
But  for  the  main,  here  found  they  covert  \ 

drear. 
Scarce  images  of  life,  one  here,  one  there, 
Lay   vast   aud    edgeways;    like   a   dismal 

cirque 
Of  Druid  stones,  upon  a  forlorn  moor,  % 

WTien  the  chill  rain  begins  at  shut  of  eve, 
In  dull  November,  aud  their  eh  an  eel  vault, 
The  Heaven  itself,  is  blinded  throughout 

night. 


HYPERION 


L  one  kept  shroud,  nor  to  Ms  uetgljboiir 

Or  word,  or  look,  or  action  of  despair.      40 
Creiis  wan  one ;  his  ponderou*;  iron  triace 
Lay  by  hiin,  a,nd  a.  shattered  rib  of  rot-k 
Told  of   bis    rage,  ere  he  thus    sank    autl 

ptned. 
Iap«tus  another;  in  Ms  gi'afip, 
A  serpent's  plasby  neck;  its  harbed  tongue 
Squeezed  from  the  gorge ^  and  all  its  un^ 

GurFd  length 
Dead;  and  because  the  creature  eonld  not 

spit 
Its  pobon  in  the  eyes  of  eoiiqueriug  Jove. 
Next  Cottus:  prone  he  lay,  cMu  uppermost, 
As  Uiough  in  paini  for  still  upon  the  fliot  ^o 
He   ground    severe   his   skull,    with   open 

month 
Aod  eyes  at  horrid  working.     Nearest  him 
AbIa^  born  of  tdohi  enormous  Caf, 
Who  cost  her  mother  Tellua  keener  pangs, 
Though  feminine,  than  any  of  her  sons: 
More  thought  than  woe  was  in  her  dusky 

face, 
For  she  was  prophesying  of  her  glory; 
And  in  her  wide  imagination  stood 
Falm>shaded  temples,  and  high  rival  fanes. 
By  Oxus  or  in  Ganges*  sacred  isles,  60 

Even  as  Hope  upon  her  anchor  leans. 
So  leant  she,  not  so  fair,  tipoti  a  tusk 
^hed  from  the  broadest  of  her  elephants. 
Above  her,  on  a  crag's  uneasy  shelve. 
Upon  his  elbow  raised,  idl  prostrate  else, 
8hadowM  Eueeladus;  once  tame  and  mild 
As  grazing  ox  un worried  in  the  meads; 
Now  tige r- passion- d,  lion-thoughted,  wroth, 
He  meditated,  plotted,  and  even  now 
Was   hurling  mountaius    in    that    second 

war,  70 

Not  long  delay'd,  that  scared  the  younger 

Gods 
To  hide  themselves  in  forms  of  beast  and 

bird. 
Not  far  henee  Atlas;  and  beside  him  prone 
FborcDS^  the  aire  of  Gorgons.    Neighbonr'd 

clo«e 
Oceauus,  and  Tethys,  in  whose  lap 
fiabbM  Clymeiie  among  her  tangled  hair. 


lu  midtft  of  all  lay  Themis,  at  the  feet       f 
Of  Ops  the  queen  all  clouded  round  from' 

sight; 
No  shape  distinguishable,  more  than  when 
TMek  night  eoufounds  tlie  pine^tops  with 

the  clouds:  80 

Aud  many  else  whose  namea  may  not  be 

told. 
For  when  the  Muse's  wings  are  air- ward 

spread, 
Who   shall   delay    her    Hight  ?     And    s 

must  chant 
Of  Saturn,  and  his   guide,  who  now   h 

climbed 
With  damp  and  slippery  footing  from 

depth 
More  horrid  still.     Above  a  sombre  clitf 
Their  bead$;  appeared*  and  up  their  stature 

grew 
Till  on  the  level  height  their  steps  found 

easel 
Then  Thea  spread  abroad  her  trembling 

arms  1 

Upon  the  precincts  of  this  uest  of  pain,     9a 
And  sidelong  &c'd  her  eye   on   8atuni*s 

face: 
There  saw  she  direst  strife;  the  supremi 

God 
At  war  with  all  the  frailty  of  grief, 
Of  rage,  of  fear,  anxiety,  revenge, 
Remorse,  spleen,  hope,  but  most  of  all  dc 

spair. 
Against  these  plagues  he  strove  in  vain 

for  Fate 
Had  poured  a  mortal  oil  upon  bis  head, 
A  disanointirjg  poison:  so  that  Thea, 
Aflfrighted,  kept  her  still,  and  let  him  pass 
First  onwards  in,  among  the  fallen  tribe. 


As  with  us  mortal  men,  the  laden  heart 
Is  persecuted  more,  and  fever'd  more, 
When  it  h  nighing  to  the  mournful  house 
W^here  other  hearts  are  sick  of  the  same 

bruise; 
80  Saturn,  as  he  walk'd  into  the  midst. 
Felt  faint,  and  would  have  sunk  among  the 

rest, 
But  that  he  met  Euceladus's  eye, 


t 
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Whose   migbttness,   and   awe   of    him,   at 
once 

Came  like  an  itispiration;  and  be  shouted, 

*  Titans,  behold  your  Grod  I '  at  whicb  some 
groatiM;  no 

Some   etartcd   on    their   feet;    some    also 
sbouttd; 
<me  wept,  some  wail'd  —  all  bow*d  with 
reverence; 

And  Ops,  uplifting"  her  black  folded  veil, 

Sbow'd  her  pale  cheeks,  and  all  her  tore- 
head  wan, 

Her  eyebrows    thin  and  jet,   and   hollow 
eyes. 

There    is    a   roaring    in   the    bleak-grown 
pines 

When   Winter  lifts  his  voice;  there  is   a 
noise 

Arnoug  iminortaU  when  a  God  gives  sign, 

VV-ith    hushing   finger,   bow   he   means   to 
load 

His  tongue  with  the  full  weight  of  utter- 
less  thought,  120 

With  thunder,  and  with  music,   and  with 
pomp: 

Such  noise  is  like  the  roar  of  bleak-grown 
pines; 

Which,  when  it  ceases  in  this  mountain*d 
world, 

No  other  sound  succeeds;  but  ceasing  here, 

Among  these  fallen*  Saturn's  voice  there- 
from 

Grew  up  like  organ,  that  begins  anew 

Its   strain,   when   other    harmonies*   stopt 
short, 

Leave  the  dinned  air  vibrating  mlverly. 

Thus  grew  it  up: — *  Not  in  my  own  sad 
breast, 

Which  b  its  own  great  judge  and  searcher 

OUt|  130 

Can  I  find  reason  why  ye  sliould  be  thus: 
Not  in  the  legends  of  the  Erat  of  days. 
Studied  from  that  old  spirit-leaved  book 
Which  starrj'  Uranua  with  linger  bright 
Saved  from  the  shores  of  darkness,  when 

the  waves 
Low-ebb'd    still    bid    it    up    in    shallow 

gloom ;  — 


1 


And  the  which  book  ye  know  I  ever  kept 
For    my    firm-based    footstool;  —  Ah,   in^ 
firm  ! 

Not  there,  nor  in  sign,  symbol,  or  portent 
Of  element,  earth,  water,  air,  and  fire,  — 
At  war,  at  peace,  or  inter-<juarrelling       141 
One  against  one,  or  two,  or  three,  or  all 
Each  several  one  against  the  other  three, 
As  fire  with  air  loud  warring  wbeu  rain- 

fioods 
Drown  both,  and  press  them  both  agaiusst 

earth's  face, 
Where,  finding  sulphur,  a  (juadruple  wrath 
Unhinges   the    poor  world ;  —  not   in    that 

strife, 
Wherefrom  I  take  strange  lore,  and   read. 

it  deep, 
Can  I  find  reason  why  ye  sboald  be  tlius: 
No,  nowhere  can  unriddle,  though  I  search. 
And  pore  on  Nature's  universal  scroU      151 
Even  to  swooning,  why  ye,  Divinities, 
The  first-born  of  all  shaped  and  palpable 

Gods, 
Should  cower  beneath  what,  in  comparison, 
Is  uutremendous  might.     Yet  ye  are  here, 
O'erwhelm'd,  and  spurned,  and  batter*d,  y« 

are  here  I 
O    Titans,   shaU    I    say    "Arise  I  "^Ye 

groan : 
Shall     I     say     "Crouch!"  — Ye 

What  can  I  then  ? 
O  Heaven  wide  I  O  unseen  parent  dear  i 
What  can   I  ?     Tell  me,  all   ye    brethren 

Gods,  tbo 

How  we  can   war,   how  engine  onr  great 

wrath  \ 

0  speak  your  counsel  now,  for  Saturn's  ear' 
Is  all  a-hunger'd.     Tbou^  Oceanus, 
Ponderest  high  and  deep;  and  in  thy  face 

1  see,  astonied,  that  severe  content 
Which  comes  of  thought  and  musing:  gi^'e 

us  help  \  * 

So  ended  Saturn;  and  the  God  of  the 
Sea, 
Sophist  and  sage,  from  no  Athenian  gfove» 
But  cogitation  in  his  watery  shades, 
Arose,  with  locks  not  oozy,  and  began, 


4 
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groan..] 


In  uiunuurH,  which  his  firal-endeavounQg 

tmigue 
Ckugbt   infant-tike    from    the    far-foamed 

sands. 
'  O  je,  whom  wialh  consumes  t  who^  pas- 

sion-stuug^ 
Writhe  at  defeat,  and  nurse  jour  agonies  t 
Shut  up  your  senses,  a  title  up  your  ears, 
My  voice  is  not  a  bellows  unto  ire. 
Yet  listen,    ye  who   wiU,   whilst    I    bring 

proof 
How  ye,  perforcOt  must  be  content  to  stoop; 
And  in  the  proof  much  comfort  will  I  give, 
If  ye  will  take  that  comfoH  in  its  trutli.  j8o 
We  fall  by  course  of   Nature's  law^   not 

force 
Of  thunder,  or  of  Jove.   Great  Saturn,  thou 
Hast  sifted  well  the  atom-universe ; 
But  for  Ihia  reason,  that  thou  art  the  King, 
And  only  blind  from  slieer  supremacy, 
One  avenue  was  shaded  from  thine  eyes, 
Through  which  I  wandered  to  eternal  truth. 
And  first,  as  thou  wast  not  the  first  of  pow- 
ers, 
So  art  thou  not  the  last;  it  cannot  he; 
Thou  art  not  the  Ijcginniug  nor  the  end.  i.)o 
From  chaos  and  parental  darkness  came 
Light,   th<}    fii^t   fruits   of   that    intestine 

broit, 
That  sullen  ferment,  which  for  wondrous 

ends 
Was   ripening   in   itself*     The   ripe    bout 

came. 
And  with  it  light,  and  light  engendering 
Upon  its  own  producer,  forthwith  touched 
The  whole  euormons  matter  into  life. 
Upon  that  very  hour,  our  parentage, 
The  Heavens  and  the  Elarth,  were  manifest: 
Then  thon   first-born,    and   we   the   giant- 
race,  aoa 
Found  ourselves  ruling  new  and  beauteous 

realms. 
Now  comes  the  pain  of  truth,  to  whocn  't  is 

pain; 
O  folly  !  for  to  hear  all  naked  truths, 
And  to  envisage  circumstance,  all  calm. 
That   is   the   top  of  sovereignty,      Mark 

welU 


ouieI^h 


As  Heaven  and  Earth  are  fairer,  fairer  far 
Thau  Chaos  and  blank   Darkness,  thou 

once  chiefs; 
And  as  we  show  beyond  that  Heaven 

Earth 
In  form  and  shape  compact  and  beautiful, 
In  will,  in  action  free,  companionship,      21 
And  thousand  other  signs  of  purer  life; 
80  on  our  heels  a  fresh  perfection  trends, 
A  power  more  strong  in  beauty,  bom  of  u^fl 
And  fated  to  excel  us»  as  we  pass  ^1 

In  glory  that  old  Darkness:  uor  are  we 
Thereby  more   conquered,  than  by  us  the 

rule 
Of  shapeless  Chaos.     Say,  doth  the  dull 

soil 
Quarrel  with  the  proud  forests  it  bath  fed, 
And  feedeth  still,  more  comely  than  itself  ? 
Can  it  dewy  the  chief dom  of  gi'een  groves  ? 
Or  shall  the  tree  be  envious  of  the  dove     22 1 
Because  it  cooeth,  and  hath  snowy  wings 
To  wander  wherewithal  and  find  its  joys  ? 
We  are   such   forest-trees,    and  our    fair 

boughs 
Have  bred  forth,  not  jmle  solitary  doves, 
But  eagles  golden-feather*d,  who  do  tower 
Alwve  us  in  their  beauty,  and  must  reign 
In  right  thereof;  for  't  is  the  eternal  law 
That    first   in   beauty   should   be    first    in     I 

might:  ai^     l| 

Yea,  by  that  law,  another  race  may  drive 
Our  conquerors  to  mouru  as  we  do  now. 
Have  ye  beheld  the  young  God  of  the  Seas, 
My  dispossessor  ?    Have  ye  seen  his  face  ? 
Have  ye  beheld  his  chariot,  foamed  along 
By  noble  winged  creatures  be  bath  made  9^ 
I  saw  him  on  the  tiahned  waters  scud, 
With  such  a  glow  of  beauty  in  his  eyes, 
That  it  enforced  me  to  bid  sad  farewell 
To  all  my  empire;  farewell  sad  I  took, 
And  hither  came,  to  see  how  dolorous  fate 
Had  wrought  upon  ye;  and  how  I  might 

best  24 1 

Give  consolation  in  this  woe  extreme. 
Receive  the  truth,  and  let  it  be  your  balm.*    / 

Whether  tlirough    pox'd  conviction,   or 

disdain, 


I 
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They  guarded  sileuc^,  when  Ocejuius 
httt  marmuvmgf  what  deepest  tiiougbt  can 

tell? 
But  so  it  wad,  uotie  aiiswerM  for  a  space, 
Save  one  wliora  ooiie  regarded,  Clymeoe: 
And  yet  she  aniiwer'd  not,  only  cjomplain'tl, 
With    heetic    lips,   and   eyes   up  -  looking 

mild,  js^ 

ThuB  wording  timidly  amoug  the  fierce: 
*  O  Father,  I  am  here  the  simplest  voice. 
And  all  my  knowledge  is  that  joy  is  gone, 
And  tbia  thing  woe  crept  in   among   our 

hearts, 
There  to  remain  forever,  as  I  fear: 
I  would  not  bode  of  evil,  if  I  thought 
So  weak  a  creature  could  turn  off  the  help 
Which  hy  just  right  should  come  of  mighty 

God»; 
Yet  let  me  tell  my  ftorrow,  let  me  tell 
Of  wliat  I  beard,  and   how  it  made   me 

weep,  ito 

And  know  that  we   had   piirted  from  all 

hope, 
I  dtood  upon  a  shore,  a  plea.sant  shore, 
Where  a  sweet  elime  was  breathed  from  a 

land 
Of    fragrance,   quietuess,   and   trees,   and 

flowers. 
Full  of  calm  joy  it  was,  as  I  of  grief; 
Too  full  of  joy  and  soft  delicioufi  warmth ; 
So  that  I  felt  a  movement  in  my  heart 
To  chide,  and  to  reproach  that  solitude 
With  songs  of  misery,  musie  of  our  woes; 
And  sat  me  down,  and   took  a  mouthed 

shell  270 

And  murmurM  into  it,  and  made  melody  — 
( )  melody  no  more  I  for  while  I  sang. 
And  with  poor  skill  let  pass  into  the  breeze 
The  dull  aljeU's  echo,  from  a  bowery  strand 
Just  opposite,  an  island  of  the  sea. 
There  e^ime  enchantment  with  the  shifting 

wind, 
Thftt  did  both  drown  and  keep  alive  my 

eara^ 
I  threw  my  shell  away  upon  the  sand, 
And  a  wave  fiird  it,  iia  my  sense  was  filPd 
With  that  new  blissful  golden  melody.    =«o 
A  living  death  was  in  each  gush  of  sounds, 


Each  family  of  rapturous  hurried  notes, 
That  fell,  ooe  after  one,  yet  all  at  once. 
Like   j>earl   beads  dropping  sudden  from 

their  string: 
And  then  another,  then  another  strain,         ' 
Each  like  a  dove  leaving  its  olive  perch, 
With  music  wing'd  instead  of  silent  plumes, 
To  hover  round   my  head,  and  make  me 

sick 
Of  joy  and  grief  at  onoe.     Grief  overcame. 
And  I  was  stopping  up  my  frantic  ears,  sqo 
When,  past  all  hindrance  of  my  trembling 

bauds, 
A  voice   came   sweeter,  sweeter  than   all 

tune, 
And  still  it  cried,  "  Apollo  I  young  Apollo  I 
The  morniog-bright  Apollo  !  young  Apol- 
lo !  '^ 
I  ded,  it  followed  me,  and  cried,  **  Apollo  !  ** 
O  Father,  and  O  Brethren,  hud  ye  felt 
Those  paius  of  mine-,  O  Saturn,  hadst  thou 

felt. 
Ye  would  not  call  this  too  indulged  tongue 
Presumptuous,   in   thus   venturing    to    be 

heard.' 


* 


So  far  her  voice  flow*d  on,  like  timoroua 
brook  joa 

That,  lingering  along  a  pebbled  cosist, 
Doth  fear  to  meet  the  sea:  but  sea  it  met. 
And    shudder'd;     for    the    overwhelmiug 

voice 
Of  huge  Enceladus  swallowed  it  in  wrath: 
The  ponderous  syllables,  like  sullen  waves 
In  the  half-glutted  hollows  of  reef-rocks. 
Game  booming  tlius,  while  still  upon  his 

arm 
He  leaned;  not  ri^ng,  from  supreme  con- 
tempt. 
*  Or  shall  we  listen  to  the  over-wise, 
Or  to  the  ovei^foolish  giant,  Go<ls?  31, 

Not  thunderbolt  on  thoutlerbolt,  till  all 
That  rebel    Jove*s  whole    armonry   were 

spent» 
Not  world  on  world  upon  these  shoulders 

piled. 
Could  agonize  me  more  than  baby- words    -j 
In  midst  of  this  dethronement  horrible 


I- 

I 


HYPERION 


^ 


Speak  !  roar  I  shout  I  yell  I  ye  sleepy  Ti* 

tans  alL 
Do  ye  forget  the  hbws,  the  buffets  vile  ? 
Are  ye  not  ami t tea  by  a  youngling  arm  ? 
Dost  thou   forget,  sham   Monarch   of   the 

Waves, 
Thy  scftlding  in  the  seas  ?     What !  have  1 

roiised  3  jo 

Your  spleens  with  so  few  simple  words  as 

these  ? 
0  joy  I  for  now  I  see  ye  are  not  lost: 
O  joy  I  for  now  I  see  a  thousand  eyes 
Wide -glaring   for  revenge.' —  As  this  he 

said, 
He  lifted  up  bia  stature  vast,  and  stood, 
StiM  without  intermission  fjpeafciug  thus: 
•  Now  ye  are  flame  s^  1 11  tell  you  bow  to 

bum. 
And  purge  the  ether  of  our  enemies; 
How  to  feed  fierce  the  crooked  stings  of  fire, 
And    singe   away   the   swollen    clouds  of 

Jove,  330 

Stifling  that  puny  essence  iu  its  tent. 
O  let  him  feel  the  evil  be  hath  done; 
For  though  I  scorn  Oceailus's  lore. 
Much  pain  have  1   for  more  than  loss  of 

realms: 
The  days  of  peace  and   slumberous  calm 

are  fled; 
Those  days,  all  innocent  of  scathing  war, 
WTien  all  the  fair  Existences  of  heaven 
Came  open-eyed  to  guess  what  we  would 

8|>eak :  — 
That  was  before  our  brows  were  taught  to 

frown, 
Before   our  lips    knew  else    but    solemn 

sounds;  sia 

That   was    before   we    knew   the  winged 

thing. 
Victory,  might  be  lost,  or  might  he  won, 
And  be  ye  mindful  that  Hyperion^ 
Our    brightest     brother,     still     is     undis- 

graced^ 
Hyperion,  lo  I  bis  radiance  is  here  1  * 

All  eyes  were  on  Eneeladua's  faoe» 
hud  they  beheld,  while   stil!    Hyperion's 
name 
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Flew  from  his  lips  np  to  the  vaulted  rocks, 
A  pallid  gleam  across  his  features  stem: 
Not  savage,  for  he  saw  full  many  a  God 
Wroth  as  himself.     He  look*d  upon  them^ 

all. 
And  in  each  face  he  saw  a  gleam  of  lights 
But   splendider   iu   Saturn^s^   whose    h 

locks 

Shone  like  the  bubbling  foam  about  a  keel 
When  the  prow  sweeps   into  a  midnight 

cove. 
In  pale  and  silver  silence  they  remaiuM, 
Till  suddenly  a  splendour,  like  the  mom. 
Pervaded  all  the  beetling  gloomy  steepsj 
All  the  sad  spaces  of  oblivion, 
And  every  gulf,  and  every  chasm  old,      360 
And  every  height,  and  every  sullen  depth, 
Voiceless,  or  hoarse  with   loud  tormented 

streams:  1 

And  all  the  everlasting  cataracts,  I 

And  all  the  headlong  torrents  far  and  near, 
Mantled    before    m    darkness    and    huge 

shade, 
Kow  saw  the  light  and  made  it  terrible. 
It  was  Hyperion:  —  a  granite  peak 
His  bright  feet  touched,  and  there  hestay'i 

to  view 
The  misery  bis  brilliance  bad  betray 'd 
To  the  most  hateful  seeing  of  itself,         37<i 
Golden  his  hair  of  short  Numidian  curl, 
Regal  his  shape  majestic,  a  vast  shade        I 
Iu  midst  of  his  own  brightness,  like  the 

bulk 
Of  Meronon's  image  at  the  set  of  sim 
To   one    who   travels    from    the    dusking 

East: 
Sighs,  too,  as  mournful  as   that  Memnoa'i 

harp. 

He  utterM,  while  his  hands  contemplative 
He  pressed  together,  and  in  iiileuce  stood* 
Despondence  seized  again  the  fallen  Oods 
At  sight  of  the  dejected  King  of  Day,  380 
And  many  hid  their  faces  from  the  light 
But  fierce  Enceladus  sent  forth  his  eyes 
Among   the    brotherhood;    and,    at    th 

glare. 
Uprose  Iy.pctus,  and  Creiis  too. 
And  Phorcus,  sea-born,  and  together  strode 
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To  where  l»  tower'd  on  hk  etnioeiiee. 
There  ^hmmttmr  sboutod  forth  old  Satufn's 

If jperion  from   the  pettk  loud  answered 

'Saturn  r 

Jmtarn  ittt  aottr  th»  Mother  of  the  Gods, 
in  wboM  fftoe  wm  no  joj,  though  all  the 

Ood#  ]90 

Gsftt  from  their  hollow  throats  the  name 
of  *  Saturn  ! ' 


BOOK  rti 


Thni  in  alternate  uproar  find  sad  pe«im, 

Amazocl  were  thoae  Titaua  uttcrlj. 

( *  leavC!  them,  Muse  !     O  leave  them  to 

their  woes; 
For  thou  art  woak  to  sing  such  tumolts 

dire^ 
A  solitary  sorrow  best  befits 
*V\\y  Iip»,  and  iinthemiiig  a  lorjely  grief. 
Ltjuve  theriip  O  Muiie  !  for  thou  anoij  wilt 

dml 
Many  ft  fallen  old  Divinity 
Wauderiiig  in  vain  about  k^wildered  shores. 
ntiixie  touch  jiioiisty  tli^  Dolphic  harp, 
iii)t    a    wind     of     heaven    but    will 

breathe  i « 

In  aid  Roft  warble  from  the  Dorian  llute; 
For  1«  f  't  is  for  the  Father  of  all  verse. 
Flush  every  thiu^if  that  hath  a  vermeil  hue, 
Let  tht?  rone  glow  inlenso  and  warm  the  air» 
And  let  tlit?  idoiida  of  even  and  of  morn 
Float  in  v<dnptut>us  flcci'es  o*er  the  hills; 
Lc*t  tlie  red  wine  within  the  goblet  boil, 
Cold  ttfl  a  bubbling  well;  let  faint-lipp*d 

dhetls, 
On  fiand»  tir  in  grent  deeps,  vermilion  turn 
Through  all  their  labyrinths;   and  let  the 

maid  ^i 

Bluih  keenly^  as  with  some  warm  kiss  snr- 

priied. 
Chief  \a\g  of  the  embowered  CycladeB, 
Hejoice,  Q  Dolos,  with  tiiine  olivoti  green, 
And  poplars,  and  lawn-ebadiug  palms,  and 

beeeh, 
tn  which  the  Zephyr  breathes  the  loudest 


song» 


And 


dnrk-stemm'd  beneatlii 


haxeb  Uuek, 
the  shade: 
Apollo  is  once  more  the  golden  theme  ! 
Where  was  he,  when  the  Giant  of  tbe  Sua 
Stood  bright,  amid  the  sorrow  of  his  peers  f ' 
Together  had  he  left  his  mother  fair  ji 

And  his  twin-sister  sleeping  in  their  bower. 
And   in   the    morning   twilight   wandered 

forth 
Beside  the  osiers  of  a  ri\TiIet,  I 

Full  ankle-deep  in  lilies  of  the  vale. 
The   nightingale   had   eeased,  and   a   few 

stars 
Were  lingering  in  the  heavens,  while  the 

thrush 
Began  calm-throated.     Throughout  all  the 

ble 
There  was  no  covert,  no  retired  cave 
Unhaiinted   by   the    murmur ons   noise   of 
waves,  4a 

Though  scarcely  heard  in  many  a  green  re- 
cess, 
lie  listened,  and  be  wept^  and  his  bright 

tejirs 
Went  trickling  down  the   golden  bow  he 

held. 
Tbtifi  with  half-shut  su£Pused  eyes  he  stood, 
While  from  beneath  some  cumbrous  boughs 

bard  by 
With  solemn  step  an  awful  Goddess  came. 
And  there   was  purport   in   ber  lookii  for 

btm. 
Which  lie  with  eager  guess  began  to  read 
Perplei*d,  the  while  melodiously  be  said: 
*  How  cam*st  thou  over  the  un footed  sea  ? 
Or   bath   that    antique    mien    and    robed 
form  5 1 

Moved  in  these  vales  invisible  till  now  ? 
Sure  I  have  heard  those  vestments  sweep- 
ing o^er 
The  fallen  leaves,  when  1  have  .sat  alone 
In  cool  mid-foreat.     Surely  I. have  traced 
The  rustle  of  those  ample  skirts  about 
These  grassy  solitudes,  and  seen  tbu  flow- 
ers 
Lift  up  their  heads,  and  still  the  whisper 

pass*d. 
Goddess  t    I  have  beheld  those  eyes  beforei 
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And  their  eterua)  calm,  and  all  that  fac«, 
Or  I  have  drcain'd:*  —  *  Yes,*  said  the  su- 
preme shape,  6i 
*Thou  hast  dream'd  of  roe;  attd  awaking 

up 
Didst  find  a  Ijre  all  golden  by  thy  side, 
Whose  strings  touched  hy  thy  fingers,  all 

the  vast 
Unwearied  ear  of  the  whole  uniyerse 
Listened  in  pain  and  pleasure  at  the  birth 
Of  such  new   tnncfnl   wonder.      Is  ^t  not 

sttfmge 
That  thou  sboiildst  weep,  so  gifted  ?    Tell 

me,  youth, 
What  sorrow  thou  canst  feel;  for  I  am  sad 
When  thou  dost  shed  a  tear:  explain  thy 

griefs  70 

To  one  who  in  this  lonely  isle  hath  been 
^e  watcher  of  thy  sleep  and  hoixra  of  life, 
From  the  young  day  when  &rst  thy  infant 

hand 
Pluck*d  witless  the  weak  flowers,  till  thine 

arm 
Could  bend  that  bow  heroic  to  all  times. 
Show    thy   heart's   seeret   to   an    ancient 

Power 
WTio  hath  forsaken  eld  and  &acred  thrones 
For  prophecies  of  thee,  and  for  the  sake 
Of  loveliness  new-liom.*  —  Apollo  then, 
A\'itb  sudden  scrutiny  and  gloom  less  eyes, 
Thus  answer'd,  while  his  white  melodious 

throat  s » 

Throbb'd  with    the  syllablest^- '  Mnemo- 
syne i 
Thy  name  is  on  my  tongue,  1  know  not 

how; 
Why  should  I  teE  thee  what  thou  so  well 

seest? 
Why  should  I  strive  to  show  what   from 

thy  lips 
Would  come  no  mystery  ?     For  rae,  dark, 

dark, 
And  painful  vile  oblivion  seals  my  eyes: 
I  strive  to  search  wherefore  I  am  so  sad, 
Until  a  melancholy  numbs  my  limbs; 
And  then  npen  the  grass  I  sit,  and  moan,     ^ 
Like  one  who  once   had  wings.  —  O  why 

should  I 


Feel  cursed  and  thwarted,  when  the  liege- 
less  air 
Yields  to  my  step  aspirant  ?  why  should  I 
Spurn    the  green   turf  as  liateful   to  my 

feet? 
Goddess  benigiL,  point  forth  some  unknown 

thing: 
Are  there  not  other  regions  than  this  isle  ? 
What  are  the  stars  ?     There  is  the  sun,  the 

sun  I 
And   the   most   patient    brilliance  of  the 

moon  1 
And  stars  by   thousands  1     Point  me  out 

the  way 
To  any  one  particular  beauteous  star,       100 
And  I  will  flit  into  it  with  my  lyre. 
And  make  its  silvery  splendour  pant  with 

bliss. 
I  have  heard  the  cloudy  thunder:  Whex^_ 

is  power?  ^H 

Whose  hand^  whose  essence,  what  divinity^^ 
Makes  this  alarum  in  the  elements, 
While  I  here  idle  listen  on  the  shores  ^m 
In  fearless  yet  in  aching  ignorance  ?  ^K 
O  tell  me,  lonely  Goddess,  by  thy  harp,  ^1 
That  waileth  every  mom  and  eventide, 
TeU    me   why   thus   I   rave,   about    these 

groves  [  110 

Mute  thou  remainest  —  Mnte  I  yet  I  can 

read 
A  wondrous  lesson  in  thy  silent  face  : 
Knowledge  enormous  makes  a  God  of  me 
Names,  deeds,  gray  legends,  dire   even 

rebellions, 
^iajesties,  sovran  voices^  agonies, 
Creations  and  destroyings,  all  at  once 
Four  into  the  wide  hollows  of  my  brain, 
And  deify  me,  as  if  some  blithe  wine 
Or  bright  elixi  r  peerless  I  had  drunk. 
And  so  become  immortal.*  —  Tlios  the  God, 
While  his  enkindled  eyes^  with  level  glance 
Beneath  his  white  soft  temples,  steadfast 

kept 
Trembling  with  light  upon  Mnemosyne. 
Soon  wild  commotions  shook  bimi  and  made 

flush 
All  the  immortal  fairness  of  his  limbs : 
Most  like  the  straggle  at  the  gate  of  death; 
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Or  liker  still  to  one  who  should  take  leave 
Of  pale  immortal  death,  and  with  a  pang 
As  hot  as  death's  is  chill,  with  fierce  con- 
vulse 
Die  into  life :  so  young  Apollo  anguish'd :  130 
His  very  hair,  his  golden  tresses  famed 
Kept  undulation  round  his  eager  neck. 


During  the  pain  Mnemosyne  upheld 

Her  arms  as  one   who  prophesied.  —  At 

leng^ 
Apollo  shriek'd;  —  and   lo  I   from  all  his 

limbs 
Celestial 


TO   AUTUMN 


III  a  letter  to  Reynolds,  wntten  from  Wui- 
cheater,  Septemlj«r  22,  1810,  Keats  jota  down 
these  sentences:  '  How  beautiful  the  B&Wion  is 
now^ — How  fine  the  air.  A  terixponite  flharp- 
neas  about  tt,  R<*alJy,  witliout  joking,  i'linitt« 
wefttlier  —  Dian  »kiea  —  I  never  liked  stnbble- 
fields  flo  muob  as  now  —  Aye,  better  than  the 


chilly  green  of  the  spring.  Somehow,  a  stuh- 
ble^lield  looks  warm  in  the  game  way  tb&t  some 
pictures  look  wttrau  Tbia  struck  me  so  mui^b 
in  my  ^^linday's  walk  that  I  composed  upon  it* 
These  Autnmn  days  in  Winchester  were  the  List 
uf  happy  hi^allh  for  Keats.  The  poem  was  in- 
eluded  iu  the  1820  volume. 


Season  of  mists  and  mellow  fruitfulness, 

Close  bosom-frieod  of  the  maturing  sun; 
CoDspirtDg  witb  him  how  to  load  uotl  bless 
With  fruit   the    viiii'S    that   round    the 
thateb^eaves  run; 
To  bend  with  apples  the  inoss'd   cottage- 
trees, 
And  ttll  all   fruit  with   ripeness  to  the 
core ; 
To   swell  thti   fjourd*  and    plump   the 
i  hazel  shells 

With   a   swi^et   kernel-   to  set   budding 
more, 
And  still  more,  later  flowers  for  the  bees, 
Until   they  think   warm  days   will   never 
cease. 
For  Summer   has   o'er-brimm'd  tbeir 
ckmmy  cells. 

II 

Who  hath  not  seen  thee  oft  anaid  thy  store  ? 
Sometimes    whoever  seeks  abroiod  may 
and 
Thee  sitting  e^treless  on  a  granary  floor. 
Thy  hair  soft- lifted  Ly  the  winnowing 
wind ; 
Or  on  a  half-reap *d  furrow  sound  asleep, 
Drowaiid  with  the  ffime  of  poppieSi  while 


thy  hook 


Spares   the   next    swath    and    all    ifc 
twined  flowers: 
And  sometimes  like  a  gleaner  thou  dost  kee 
Steady  tby  laden  bead  across  a  brook; 
Or  by  a  eider-press,  with  patient  look, 
Thou  watebest  the  last  oozingSf  hon 
by  hours. 


Where  are   the  sougs   of  Spring?     Ay, 
where  are  they  ? 
Think  nut  of  them,  thou  hast  thy  mm 
too,  ^ 
While  barred  clouds  bloom  the  aoft-dyinj 
day, 
And  touch  the  stuhble-plains  with  rosy 
hue; 
Then  in  a  wailful   choir  the   small   gnatt 
mourn 
Among  the  river  sallows,  borne  aloft 
Or  sinking  as  the  light  wind  lives  or 
dies; 
And   full-grown    lambs    loud  bleat   fro 
billy  bourn; 
Hedge-crickets  sing;  and  now  with  treble 

soft 
The  redbreait  whiatles  from  a  garden- 
croft, 
And  gathering  swallows  twitter  in  the 
akiea. 
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VERSES   TO   FANNY   BRAWNE 


Althjough  tbeae  axe    not    the   only   poems 
whieh  owe  their  origin  t4)  Keuts'a  cobsiuuing 
they  are  grouped  here  becaune,  ap- 


SONNET 

The  date  IBld  k  app^ndf^d  to  thm  sofinet  in 
Life^  Letters  and  Ijiterary  Remains.  Mr.  For- 
jtmxt  ocmnectB  it  with  a  letter  iwritten  to  Fana j 
Brawne,  October  11,  1810. 

Toe  day  is  gone,  ajid  all  its  sweets  are 
gone  ! 
Sweet  voice,  sweet  lips,  soft  hand,  and 
softer  breast, 
Wano  breathy  light  whisper,  tender  semi- 
tone, 
Bright    eyes,   aceomplisbM    shape,   aud 
Iang*rous  waist  1 
Faded  the  flower  and  all  its  budded  i?harms, 
Faded  the  sight  of  beaut}'  from  my  eyes, 
Faded  the  shapu  of  iieanty  from  my  arms, 
Faded    the    voiee,    warmth^    whiteness, 
paradise  1 
Vanished  uoaeasonablj  at  shut  of  eve, 

When  the  duak  holiday  —  or  holinigbt  — 
Of  fragraut-eurtain'd  love  begins  to  weave 
The  woof  of  darkness  thick,  for  hid  de- 
light: 
But,  as  I  've  read  love's  misaal  through  to- 
day, 
He  'U  let  me  sleep,  seeing  I  fast  and  pray. 

LINES   TO   FANNY 

First  publifllied  in  Life,  Letters  and  Literary 
Remains^  and  there  datJid  October,  1810;  their 
exact  date  aeeins  lo  be  indioated  by  a  paaaage 
in  a  letter  to  Fanny  Brawne,  written  October 
lii,  18 HI,  intimating  some  work,  and  breaking 
ont  into :  *  I  cannot  pro<?eed  with  any  degree  of 
content.  I  mnst  write  you  a  line  or  two  and 
see  if  that  will  aasiftt  iii  dianiiaaing  you  from 
my  mind  for  ever  »o  short  a  time/ 


pareuUy  written  in  the  same  period,  they  stand 
as  a  painful  witnesa  to  the  ebbing  tide  of 
Keats^fl  life. 

What  can  I  do  to  drive  away 
Remembrance   from   my   eyes  ?    for  they 

have  seen, 
Aye»  an  hour  ago^  my  brilliant  Queen  1 
Toueh  has  a  memory.     O  say,  love,  say, 
What  can  I  do  to  kill  it  and  be  free 
In  my  old  liberty  ? 

When  every  fair  one  that  1  saw  was  fair, 
Enough  to  catch  me  in  but  half  a  snare, 
Not  keep  tne  there: 

When,  bowe'er  poor  or  parttcolonr*d  things. 
My  muse  had  wings, 
And  ever  ready  was  to  take  her  course 
Whither  I  bent  her  force, 
Unintellectual,  yet  divine  to  me ;  — 
Divine,  I  say  I  —  What   sea-bird   o*er  tlie 

sea 
Is  a  philosopher  the  while  he  goes 
Winging    along   where    the    great    water 

throes  ? 

How  shall  I  do 
To  get  anew 
Those  moulted  feathers,  and  so  monnt  once 
more 
Above,  above 

Tlie  reach  of  fluttering  Love, 
And  make  him  cower  lowly  while  I  soar  ? 
Sliall  I  gidp  wine  ?      No,  that  is  vulgar- 
ism, 
A  heresy  and  schism* 

Foisted  into  the  canon  law  of  love;  — 
No,  — wine  is  only  sweet  to  happy  menj 
More  dismal  cares 
Seize  on  me  unawares,  — 
i   Where  shall  I  learn  to  get  my  peace  again  ? 
.   To  Imnifth  thoughts  of  that  most  hateful 
i  land, 
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langeonei-   of    iny    friends,    that    wicked 

strand 
Wliere    they   were    wrecked    and    live    a 

wrecked  lifej 
That  monstrous  re^ion^  whoee  diill  mers 

pour, 
Kver  from  their  sordid  urns  utito  the  shore, 
UiiownM  of  any  weedy-haired  gods; 
Whose  winds,  all   zephyrlesa,  hold  Hcour- 

ging  roda, 
Iced  in  the  great  lakes,  to  afflict  mankind; 
Whose  rank-grown  foi'ests,  frosted,  black, 

and  blind, 
Wonid  fright  a  Dryad;  whose  harah  herh- 

aged  mead  a 
Make  lean  and  laok  the  starved  oz  while 

he  feeds; 
There  bad  flowers  have  no  scent,  birds  no 

Bweet  song, 
Aud   great   unerring    Nature   once    seems 

wrong, 

O,  for  some  sunny  spell 

To  dissipate  the  shadows  of  this  hell  f 

Say  they  are  gone,  —  with  the  new  dawn- 
ing light 

Steps  forth  my  lady  bright  \ 

O,  let  me  once  more  rest 
I  My  soul  upon  that  dazzling  breast  I 
'  Let  once  again  these  aehiug  arms  he  placed^ 

The  tender  gaolers  of  thy  waist ! 

And  let  me  feel  that  warm  breath  here  and 
there 


To  spread  a  rapture  in  my  very  hair,  — 

O,  the  sweetness  of  the  pain  t 

Give  nie  those  lips  again  \ 

Enough  I    Enough  t  it  is  enough  for  mo 

To  dream  of  thee  ! 


4 


TO    FANNY 


me  I 


With  the  date  1819  in  Life,  Letters  and  Lit- 
erary Remains. 

I   CRY  your   mercy  —  pity  —  love  —  aye 
love  I 
Merciful  love  that  tantalizes  not, 
One-thonghted,  never-wandering,  guileles 
love, 
UnmaskM,  and  being  seen  —  without 
btotr 

O  !  let  me  have  thee  whole,  —  all  —  all  — 
be  mine  I 

That  shape,  that  fairness,  that  sweet  mi<^ 
nor  zest 

Of  love,  your  hiss,  —  those    hands,  those-l 

eyes  divine, 

That  warm,  white^  lucent,  mi  11  ion-plea- 1 

sured  breast*  — 

Yonraelf  —  yoar   soul  —  in   pity   give    me j 

Withhold  no  atom's  atom,  or  I  die, 
Or  living  on  perhaps,  your  wretched  thralli 

Forget*  in  the  mist  of  idle  misery, 
Life's  purpofies  —  the  palate  of  my  mind 
Losing  its  gust,  and  my  ambition  blind  ! 


THE   CAP  AND  BELLS 
OR,   THE  JEALOUSIES 

A  Faery  Tale,     Unfinished 


In  a  letter  to  John  Taylor,  his  puhlisher, 
written  from  Hampstead,  November  17,  1819, 
Keats,  who  was  then  in  his  most  restless  mood, 
writes  impulsively :  *"  I  have  come  to  a  deter- 
mination not  to  publish  anything  I  have  now 
ready  written ;  but,  for  all  that,  to  publish  a 
poem  before  long,  and  that  I  hope  to  make  a 
fine  one.  As  the  marvellous  is  the  most  en- 
ticing, and  the  surest  guarantee  of  harmonious 
numbers,  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  per- 
suade myself  to  untether  Fancy,  and  to  let  her 
manage  for  herself.  I  and  myself  cannot  agree 
about  this  at  all.  Wonders  are  no  wonders  to 
me.  I  am  more  at  home  amongst  men  and 
women.  I  would  rather  read  Chaucer  than 
Ariosto.  The  little  dramatic  skill  I  may  as  yet 
have,  however  badly  it  might  show  in  a  drama, 
would,  I  think,  be  sufficient  for  a  poem.  I 
wish  to  diffuse  the  colouring  of  "St.  Agnes' 
Eve ''  throughout  a  poem  in  which  character 
and  sentiment  would  be  the  figures  to  such 
drapery.  Two  or  three  such  poems,  if  God 
should  spare  me,  written  in  the  course  of  the 


next  six  years,  would  be  a  famous  Gradus  ad 
Pamassnm  altissimum  —  I  mean  they  would 
nerve  me  up  to  the  writing  of  a  few  fine  plays 
—  my  greatest  ambition,  when  I  do  feel  am- 
bitious. I  am  sorry  to  say  that  is  very  seldom.' 
Lord  Houghton  quotes  from  Keats's  friend, 
Charles  Armitage  Brown:  'This  Poem  was 
written  subject  to  future  amendments  and 
omissions ;  it  was  begun  without  a  plot,  and 
without  any  presented  laws  for  the  supematu- 
ral  machinery.'  Keats  apparently  desig^ned 
publishing  the  poem  with  the  signature  '  Lucy 
Vaughan  Lloyd,'  and  it  can  only  be  taken  as 
one  of  his  feverish  attempts  at  using  his  intel- 
lectual powers  for  self -maintenance,  when  he 
was  discouraged  at  the  prospect  of  commercial 
success  with  his  genuine  poetry.  Hunt  pub- 
lished some  of  the  stanzas  in  Tht  Indicator 
Aug^ust  23,  1820,  as  written  by  'a  very  good 
poetess  Lucy  V L '  and  Lord  Hough- 
ton included  the  whole  in  Lt/e,  Letters  and 
Literary  Remains, 


In  midmost  Ind,  beside  Hydaspes  cool. 
There  stood,  or  hover'd,  tremulous  in  the 

air, 
A  faery  city,  'neath  the  potent  rule 
Of  Emperor  Elfinan;  famed  ev'ry where 
For  love  of  mortal  women,  maidens  fair. 
Whose  lips  were  solid,  whose  soft  hands 

were  made 
Of  a  fit  mould  and  beauty,  ripe  and  rare. 
To  pamper  his  slight  wooing,  warm  yet 

staid : 
He  loved  girls  smooth  as  shades,  but  hated 

a  mere  shade. 


This  was  a  crime  forbidden  by  the  law ; 
And  all  the  priesthood  of  his  city  wept. 
For  ruin  and  dismay  they  well  foresaw, 
If  impious  prince  no  bouud  or  limit  kept, 
And  faery  Zendervester  overstept; 
They  wept,  he  sinn'd,  and  still  he  would 

sin  on. 
They  dreamt  of  sin,  and  he  sinn'd  while 

they  slept; 
In  vain    the  pulpit    thunder'd    at    the 
throne. 
Caricature  was  vain,  and  vain  the  tart  lam- 
poon. 
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111 
Wliich  see  lug,  liis  kigli  court  of  parlm- 

meut 
I^d   a   remoustrOBCe  at    bis   Hig'htiess' 

feet, 
Pra^'iiig  liis  royal  senses  to  eontetit 
Thems43lves  with  what  iii  fueiy  land  was 

sweet, 
Befitting    best    that    shade    with  shade 

should  meet: 
Whereat*  tu  calm   their  fears,  he   pro^ 

tIllB<*d  sooti 

From  mortal    tempters  all  to  make  re* 

trettt  — 
Aft  even  on  the  first  of  the  new  moon, 
An  immaterial  wife  to  ejipouse  as  heave ii^s 
booiL 


IV 


■  Meantime  he  Rent  a  fluttering  embassy 
I            To  Pigmio,  of  I  mails  sovereign, 

I  To  half  beg,  and  half  demaud,  respect* 

I  fully, 

I  The  hand  of  his   fair  daughter  Bellas 

I  naine ; 

I  An  audieiiue  had,   and  speechlng  done, 

I  they  gain 

I  Their  point,  and  bring  the  weeping  hride 

■  away ; 
f            Whom,  with   but  one    attendant,  safely 

lain 
Upon  their  wings,  they   bore   in   bright 
array, 
While  little  harps  were  touched  by  many  a 
lyric  fay. 


As  in  old  pictures  tender  cheruhim 

A  ehild*s  soul  tliro'  the  sapphired  canvas 

bear. 
So,  thro*  a  real  heaven,  on  they  swim 
With  the  sweet  princess  on  her  plumaged 

lair, 
Speed  giving  to  the  winds  her  lustrons 

hair; 
And  so  she  journey 'd,  sleeping  or  awake, 
Save  when,  for   healthful   exercise   and 

air. 


She  chose  to  *  promener  a  Paile,^  or  take 

A  pigeon^s  somerset,  for  sport  or  oh  augers 

sake. 

VI 
'  Dear  Princess,  do  not  whisper  me 

load,' 
Quoth  Corallina,  nurse  and  confidant, 
*  Do  not  you  see  there,  lurking  in  a  cloud, 
Close  at  yoiu'  back,  that  sly  old  Crafti-  j 

cant? 
He  hears  a  whisper  plainer  than  a  rant: 
Dry  up  your  tears,  and  do  not  look  so] 

blue; 
lie  'S  Eliinan's  great  state^py  militant, 
He  *s   rtmmng,    lying,    flying    footman, 

too  — 
Dear   mistress,   let   liim   have    no   handle 

against  you  1 


^  Show  him  a  mouse's  tail,  and  ho  will 

guess, 
With  metaphysio  swiftness,  at  the  mouse; 
Show  hhn  a  garden,  and  with  speed  no 

less^ 
He  ^It    surmise    sagely   of    a    dwelling- 
house, 
And  plot,  in  the  same  minute,   how   to 

chouse 
The  owner  out  of   it;   show    him  a 

*  Pe^ce  J 
Peace  I  nor  contriye  thy  mistress*  ire  to 

rouse  !' 
RetumTd  the  princess,  '  my  tongue  shall 

not  cease 
Till  from  this  hated  matoh  I  get  a  free 

release. 


'  Ah,  beauteous  mortal  I  *  *  Hush  ! '  quoth ' 

Coralline, 
^  Really  you  must  not  talk  of  him  indeed.' 
*  You  hush  ! '  replied  the  mistress,  witli 

a  shine 
Of  anger  in  her  eyes,  enough  to  breed 
In  stouter  hearts  than  nurse's  fear  and  , 

dread: 
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*T  was  not  the  glance  itself  made  nursey 

flinch, 
But  of  its  threat  she  took  the  utmost 

heed; 
Not   liking  in  her  heart  an  houi^long 

pinchy 
Or  a  sharp  needle  run  into  her  back  an 

inch. 


So  she  was  silenced,  and  fair  Bellanaine, 
Writhing  her  little  body  with  ennui. 
Continued  to  lament  and  to  complain. 
That  Fate,   cross-purposing,  should  let 

her  be 
Ravish'd  away  far  from  her  dear  coun- 

tree; 
That  all  her  feelings  should  be  set  at 

nought, 
In  trumping  up  this  match  so  hastily. 
With  lowland  blood;  and  lowland  blood 

she  thought 
Poison,  as  every  stanch  true-bom  Imaian 

ought. 


Sorely  she  g^eved,  and  wetted  three  or 

four 
White   Provence   rose-leaves    with    her 

faery  tears, 
But  not  for  this  cause;  —  alas  !  she  had 

more 
Bad  reasons  for  her  sorrow,  as  appears 
In  the   famed   memoirs  of  a  thousand 

years, 
Written  by  Crafticant,  and  published 
By  Parpaglion  and  Co.,  (those  sly  com- 
peers 
Who  raked  up  ev'ry   fact  against  the 

dead,) 
In  Scarab  Street,  Panthea,  at  the  Jubal's 

Head. 

XI 

Where,  after  a  long  hypercritic  howl 
Ag^nst    the    vicious    manners    of    the 
age, 


He  goes  on  to  expose,  with  heart  and 
soul. 

What  vice  in  this  or  that  year  was  the 
rage. 

Backbiting  all  the  world  in  every  page; 

With  special  strictures  on    the  horrid 
crime, 

(Sectioned  and  snbsection'd  with  learn- 
ing sage,) 

Of  faeries  stooping  on  their  wings  sub- 
lime 
To  kiss  a  mortal's  lips,  when  such  were  in 
their  prime. 

XII 

Turn  to  the  copious  index,  yon  will  find 
Somewhere  in  the  column,  headed  let- 
ter B,  ^ 
The  name  of  Bellanaine,  if  yon  're  not 

blind; 
Then  pray  refer  to  the  text,  and  yon 

will  see 
An  article  made  up  of  calumny 
Against  this  highland  princess,  rating 

her 
For  giving  way,  so  over  fashionably. 
To  this  new-fangled  vice,  which  seems  a 
burr 
Stuck  in  his  moral  throat,  no  coughing  e'er 
could  stir. 

XIII 

There  he  says  plainly  that  she  loved  a 

man  I 
That  she  around  him  flutter'd,  flirted, 

toy'd. 
Before  her  marriage  with   gpreat  Elfi- 

nan; 
That  after  marriage  too,  she  never  joy'd 
In  husband's  company,  but  still  employ'd 
Her  wits  to  'scape  away  to  Angle-land; 
Where  lived  the  youth,  who  worried  and 

annoy'd 
Her  tender  heart,  and  its  warm  ardours 

fann'd 
To  such  a  dreadful  blaze,  her  side  would 

scorch  her  hand. 
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But  let  us  leave  this  idle  tittle-tattle 
To  waitmg-inaidB,    and    bed -room  co- 
teries, 
Nor  till  tit  time  against  her  fame  wage 

battle. 
Poor  Elfiiiau  is  very  ill  at  ewie. 
Let  us  reauine  his  subject  if  you  please: 
For  it  may   comfort  and   console   him 

much, 
To  rhyme  and  syllable  his  miseries; 
Poor    El  fin  ail  I    whose    crnel    fate    was 
such. 
He   sat  and   cursed  a  bride   be    knew  he 
could  not  touch. 


XV 

Soon  as  (according  to  his  promises) 
The  bridal  embasay  had  taken  wing^ 
And  vanished,  bird-like,  o'er  the  auburb 

trees, 
The  emperor,  empierced  with  the  sharp 

sttQg 
Of  love,  retired,  vex'd  and  murmuring 
Like  auy  drone  shut  from  the  fair  bee- 
queen, 
Into  his  cabinet,  and  there  did  diug 
His  Umbfi  upou  the  sofa,  full  of  spt ecu, 
And   dftmn*d  Im  House   of   Commons,  in 
complete  chagrin. 


XVT 

*  1 11  trounce  some  of  the  members/  cried 

tbe  Prince, 

*  I  *11    put   a   mark   against    soinc   rebel 

names, 
I  *ll  make  the  Oppositiou-Uenches  winoOi 
I  *lt  show   them  very  soon,  to  all  their 

sbames, 
What   'tis    to    smother   up   a    Princess 

flames ; 
That  ministers  should  join  in  it,  I  own, 
Surprises  me  I  —  they  too  at  these  high 

games  I 
Am  I  an  Emperor  ?  Do  I  wear  a  crown  ? 
Imperial  ElEaaii,go  hang  thyself  or  drown  I 


*  I  Ml  trouuce  'em  !  —  there  's  the  square- 
cut  chancellor^ 

His  son  shall  never  touch  that  bishopric; 

And  for  the  nephew  of  old  Palfior, 

1 11  show  him  that  bis  speeches  made  me 
sick, 

And  give  the  colonelcy  to  Phalaric; 

The  tiptoe  marquis,  moral  and  gallant, 

Shall  lodge  in  shabby  taverns  upon  tick; 

And   for  the  Speaker*s  second   cousin's 
aunt, 
She  sha'n't  be  maid  of  honour,  —  by  heaven 
that  she  sha^n* 1 1 
f 

XVIU 

•111  shirk  the  Duke  of  A,;  1 11  cut  his 

brother; 
I  *U  give  no  garter  to  his  eldest  son; 
I  won't  speak  to  his  sister  or  bis  mother  1 
The   Viscount   B.  shall  live  at  cut-and- 

run; 
But  how  in  the  world  can  I  contrive  to 

stun 
That  fellow's  voice,  which  plagues  me 

worse  than  any, 
That  stubborn  fool,  that  impudent  state^ 

dun, 
Who   sets   down   ev*ry   sovereign  as    a 

zany,  — 
That   vulgar    commoner,    Esquire   Biatu'o- 

pany  ? 

*  Monstrous  affair  !     Pshaw  f  pah  I  what 

ugly  minx 
Will   they    fetch   from    Imaus   for   my 

bride  ? 
Alas  t    my    wearied    heart    within    me 

sinks. 
To  think  that  I  must  be  io  near  allied 
To  a  cold  dullard  fay,  —  ah,  woe  betide  t 
Ah^  fairest  of  all  human  loveliness  ! 
Sweet  Bertha  I  what  crime  can  it  be  to 

glide 
About  the  fragrant  plaitings  of  thy  dresa, 
Or  kiss  thine  eye,  or  count  thy  locks,  trew 

after  tress  ?  * 
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XX 

So  said,  one  minute's  while  his  eyes  re- 
main'd 

Half  lidded,  piteous,  lang^d,  innocent; 

But,  in  a  wink,  their  splendour  they  re- 
gained, 

Sparkling  revenge  with  amorous  fury 
blent. 

Love  thwarted  in  had  temper  oft  has 
vent: 

He  rose,  he  stampt  his  foot,  he  rang  the 
bell, 

And  order'd  some  death-warrants  to  be 
sent 

For  signature:  — somewhere    the  tem- 
pest fell, 
As  many  a  poor  fellow  does   not  live  to 
tell. 

XXI 

'  At  the  same  time,  Eban,'  —  (this  was 

his  page, 
A  fay  of  colour,  slave  from  top  to  toe. 
Sent  as  a  present,  while  yet  under  age. 
From  the  Viceroy  of  Zanguebar,  —  wise, 

slow, 
His  speech,  his  only  words  were  *yes' 

and  *no,' 
But  swift  of  look,  and  foot,  and  wing 

was  he,)  — 
'  At  the  same  time,  Eban,  this  instant 

fro 
To  Hum  the  soothsayer,  whose  name  I 
see 
Among  the  fresh  arrivals  in  our  empery. 

XXII 

*  Bring  Hum  to  me  !  Bat  stay  —  here 
take  my  ring, 

The  pledge  of  favour,  that  he  not  sus- 
pect 

Any  foul  play,  or  awkward  murdering, 

Tho'  I  have  bowstrung  many  of  his  sect; 

Throw  in  a  hint,  that  if  he  should  neg- 
lect 

One  hour,  the  next  shall  see  him  in  my 
grasp, 

And  the  next  after  that  shall  see  him 
neck'd, 


Or  swallow'd   by    my   hunger -starved 
asp,— 
And  mention  ('t  is  as  well)  the  torture  of 
the  wasp.' 

XXIII 

These  orders  g^ven,  the  Prince,  in  half  a 
pet. 

Let  o'er  the  silk  his  propping    elbow 
slide. 

Caught  up  his  little  legs,  and,  in  a  fret, 

Fell  on  the  sofa  on  his  royal  side. 

The  slave  retreated  backwards,  humble- 
eyed, 

And  with  a  slave-like  silence  closed  the 
door. 

And  to  old  Hum  thro'  street  and  alley 
hied; 

He  '  knew  the  city,'  as  we  say,  of  yore. 
And  for  short  cuts  and  turns,  was  nobody 
knew  more. 

XXIV 

It  was  the  time  when  wholesale  dealers 

close 
Their  shutters  with  a  moody  sense  of 

wealth. 
But  retail  dealers,  diligent,  let  loose 
The  gas  (objected  to  on  score  of  health), 
Convey'd    in    little    solder'd    pipes    by 

stealth, 
And  make  it  flare  in  many  a  brilliant 

form. 
That  all  the  powers  of  darkness  it  re- 

peU'th, 
Which  to  the  oil-trade  doth  great  scaith 

and  harm, 
And  snpersedeth  quite  the  use  of  the  glow- 
worm. 

XXV 

Eban,  untempted  by  the  pastry-cooks, 
(Of  pastry  he  got  store  within  the  pal- 
ace,) 
With  hasty  steps,   wrapp'd  cloak,  and 

solemn  looks. 
Incognito  upon  his  errand  sallies. 
His  smelling-bottle  ready  for  the  allies; 


He  passM  the   hurtly-gurdies  with  dis- 

daio. 
Vowing  he  'd  have  them  aeut  on  board 

the  gal  J  ays; 
Jiist  as  he  made  his  vow,  it  *gaii  to  rahi» 
Therefore  he  ealFd  a   coach,  aud  bade  it 
drive  amain. 

XXVI 

*  I  '11  pull  the  striug/  said  he,  and  further 

saidf 

*  Polluted  Jarvey  \  Ah,  thou  filthy  hack  I 
Whose  springs  of  life  are  all  dried  up 

aud  dead, 
Whose   linsey-woolsey    lining   haug^s  all 

slack, 
Wbose  rug  is  straw,  whose  wholeness  is 

a  crack  ; 
And  evermore  thy  steps  go  clatter-clit- 

t«r; 
Whose  glass  once   up  can  never  be  got 

back, 
Who  prov'st,  with  jolting  arguments  and 

bitter. 
That   -tia  of   modem   use    to   travel  in  a 

titter. 

XXVII 

*Thou  inconvenience  I  thou  hungry  crop 
For  all  com  !   thou  snail-creeper  to  and 

fro, 
Who  while  thou  goest  ever  seem^st  to 

stop, 
And  fiddle-faddle  standest  while  you  go; 
I*  the  morning,  freighted  with  a  weight 

of  woe. 
Unto  some  lazar-house  thou  journey  est, 
And  in  the  evening  tak'^t  a  double  row 
Of   dowdieSf  for   some    da,nce   or  party 

drest. 
Besides  the  goods  meanwhile  thou  movest 

east  and  west. 

xxvm 

*  By  thy  ungaUaiit  bearing  and  sad  mien, 
An  inch  appears  the  utmost  thou  eouldst 

budge : 
Yet  at  the  slightest  nod,  or  bint,  or  sign. 


Round   to   the   curb-stone    patient  dost 

thou  trudge, 
SebooPd  in  a  beckon,  learned  in  a  uudge, 
A  dull-eyed  Argun  watching  for  a  fare; 
Quiet  and  plodding  thou   dost  bear  no 

grudge 
To  wliisking  tilburies,  or  phaetons  rare, 
Curricles,   or   mail-coaches,   swift   beyond 

compare.' 

XXIX 

Philosophizing  thus,  he  pulFd  the  check, 
And  bade  the  coachman  wheel  to  such  a 

street, 
Who  turning  much   his  body,  more  hift 

neck, 
Louted  full  Ibw^  and  hoarsely  did  him 

greet: 
*  Certea,  Monsieur  were  best  take  to  his 

feet, 
Seeing  his  servant  can  no  farther  drive 
For  press  of  coaches,  that  to-night  here 

meet. 

Many  as  bees  about  a  straw-capp'd  hive, 
When  first  for  April  honey  into  faint  flow 

ers  they  dive.' 

XXX 

Eban  then  paid  his  fare,  and  tiptoe  went 
To  Hum's  hotel;  and,  as  he  on  did  pass 
With  head  inclined,  each   dusky  linea- 
ment 
Showed  in  the  pearl -paved  street  as  in  a 

glass; 
His  purple  vest,  that  ever  peeping  was 
Rich  from  the  fluttering  crimson  of  his 

cloak, 
His  silvery  trowaers,  and  his  silken  sash 
Tied  in  a  bumish'd  knot,  their  semblance 
took 
Upon    the    mirror*d    walls,   wherever    he 
might  look. 

XXXI 
He  smiled  at  self,  and,  smiling,  showed 

his  teeth, 
And  seeing  his  white  teeth,  he  smiled  the 

morej 


I 


4 
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Lifted  hU  eyebrows,  spam'd  the  path  be- 
neath, 

ShoVd  teeth  again,  and  smiled  as  hereto- 
fore, 

Until  he  knock'd  at  the  magician's  door; 

Where,  till  the  porter  answer'd,  might 
be  seen. 

In  the  clear  panel  more  he  coald  adore,  — 

His  turban  wreathed  of  gold,  and  white, 
and  green, 
Mustaohios,  ear-ring,  nose-ring,  and  hb  sa- 
bre keen. 

XXXII 

'  Does  not  your  master  give  a  ront  to- 
night?' 
Quoth  the  dark  page;  '  Oh,  no ! '  retum'd 

the  Swiss, 
'  Next  door  but  one  to  us,  upon  the  right, 
The  Magazin  des  Modes  now  open  is 
Against  the  Emperor's  wedding;  —  and, 

sir,  this 
M  J  master  finds  a  monstrous  horrid  bore ; 
As  he  retired,  an  hour  ago  iwis. 
With  his  best  beard  and  brimstone,  to 
explore 
And  cast  a  quiet  figure  in  his  second  floor. 

XXXIII 

<  Gad  !  he 's  obliged  to  stick  to  business  ! 
For  chalk,  I  hear,  stands  at  a  pretty 

price; 
And  as  for  aqua  vitsB  —  there 's  a  mess  ! 
The  denies  sapientice  of  mice 
Our  barber  tells  me  too  are  on  the  rise,  — 
Tinder 's  a  lighter  article,  — nitre  pure 
Groes  off  like  lightning,  —  grains  of  Para- 
dise 
At   an    enormous    figure  f  —  stars    not 
sure  !  — 
Zodiac  will  not  move  without  a  slight  dou- 
ceur ! 

XXXIV 

<  Venus  won't  stir  a  peg  without  a  fee, 
And  master  is  too  partial  entre  nous 

To  —  '     < Hush  — hush!'    cried    Eban, 
*  sure  that  is  he 


Coming  down  stairs,  —  by  St.  Bartholo- 
mew! 

As  backwaids  as  he  can,  —  is't  some- 
thing new  ? 

Or  is  't  his  custom,  in  the  name  of  fun  ? ' 

'  He  always  comes  down  backward,  with 
one  shoe '  — 

Retum'd  the  porter  —  *  off,  and  one  shoe 
on. 
Like,  saving  shoe  for  sock  or  stocking,  my 
man  John ! ' 

XXXV 

It  was  indeed  the  great  Magician, 
Feeling,  with  careful  toe,  for  every  stair. 
And  retrograding  careful  as  he  can, 
Backwards  and  downwards  from  his  own 

two  pair: 
'  Salpietro  ! '  exclaimed  Hum, '  is  the  dog 

there? 
He 's  always  in  my  way  upon  the  mat ! ' 
'  He 's  in  the  kitchen,  or  the  Lord  knows 

where,'  — 
Replied  the  Swiss,  — '  the  nasty,  yelping 

brat!' 

<  Don't  beat  him ! '  retum'd  Hum,  and  on 

the  floor  came  pat. 

XXXVI 

Then  facing   right  about,  he  saw  the 

Page, 
And  said:  *  Don't  tell  me  what  you  want, 

Eban; 
The  Emperor  is  now  in  a  huge  rage,  — 
'T  is  nine  to  one  he  11  give  you  the  rattan! 
Let  us  away  ! '     Away  together  ran 
The    plain-dress'd    sage    and    spangled 

blackamoor. 
Nor  rested  till  they  stood  to  cool,  and  fan, 
And  breathe  themselves  at  th'  Emperor's 
chamber  door. 
When  Eban  thought  he  heard  a  soft  impe- 
rial snore. 

XXXVII 

<  I  thought  you  guess'd,  foretold,  or  pro- 

phesied. 
That 's  Majesty  was  in  a  raving  fit  ? ' 


*  He  dreams/  said  Hum^  *  or  I  tave  ever 

lied, 
Tiijit  he  is  tearing  you,  sir^  Ht  bj  bit,* 

*  He  's  not  aslce|),  and  yon  huve  little 

wit/ 
Replied  the  Page,  '  tliat  little  buzzing 

noise, 
WhateVr  your  palmistry  may  make  of 

it, 

Comes  from  a  playthiiig  of  tbe    Em- 
peror's clioieei 
From  a  Bdaii-Tiger-Organ,  prettiest  of  his 
toys/ 

XXX vn J 

Bban  theo  usher VI  in  the  learued  Seer: 
ElfinRu's  back  was  turn'd,  but,  neverthe- 
less, 
Both,  prostrate  otj   the  carpet,  ear  by 

ear» 
Crept  silently,  and  waited  in  distress, 
Knowing  the  Emperor^s  moody  bitter- 
ness; 
Eban  especially »  who  ou  the  floor  'gan 
Tremble  and  quake  to  death,  — he  feared 

less 
A  dose  of  sentift-tea,  or  nightmare  Gor- 

Than  the  Emperor  when  he  play'd  on  his 
Man-Tiger-Organ. 

XXXIX 

Tbey  kias'd  nine  times  the  carpet's  vel- 
vet face 

Of  glossy  silk,  soft,  smooth,  and  meadow* 
green, 

Where  the  close  eye  in  deep  rich  fur 
might  trace 

A  silver  tissue,  seantly  to  be  seen, 

As  daisies  lurk*d  in  June-grass,  buds  in 
green ; 

Sudden  the  nuisic  ceased,  suddeu  the 
haod 

Of  majesty,  by  dint  of  passion  keen, 

Doubled  iulo  a  eommou  fi5t,  went  grand. 
And  knocked  do^^i  three  cut  glasses,  and 
his  best  ink-staniL 


Then  turning  round,  he  saw  those  treni^ 

bliug  two: 
^  Ebaii/  said  he,  'as  slaves  should  taste 

the  fruits 
Of  diligence,  I  shall  remember  you 
To-morrow,  or  next  day,  as  time  suits. 
In  a  finger  conversation  with  my  mutes,  — 
Begone  l  —  for  you,  Chaldean  !  here 

m^in  i 
Fear  not,  quake  not,  and  as  good  \ 

recruits 
A  conjurer's  spirits,  what  cup  will  you 

drain  ? 
Sherry  in  silver,  hock  in  gold^  or  glassed 

champagne  ?  ' 


*  Commander  of  tbe  Faithful !  *  answer'd 

Hum, 

In  preference  to  these,  I  '11  merely  taste 
A  thim ble-f uU  of  old  Jamaica  mm/ 

*  A  simple    boon  I '   said  Elfin  an,   *  thon 

may*st 
Have  Nantz,  with  which  my  morning- 
coffee  's  laced/  ' 

*  I  '11  have  a  glass  of  Nantz,  then,*  —  said 

the  Seer,  - — 
'  Made  racy  —  (sure  my  boldness  is  noB* 

placed  I)  — 
With  the  third  part  —  (yet  that  is  drink« 

ing  dear  !  )  — 
Of  the  least  drop  of  creme  de  citron  crystal 

clear,' 


I 


XLn 

•  I  pledge  you,  Hum  I   and  pledge   my 

dearest  love, 
My  Ilertha  ! '     *  Bertha  I  Bertha  I '  cried 
tbe  sage, 

*  I   know  a   many   Berthas  !  *     '  Mine  *s 

above 
All  Berthas  f '  sighed  the  Emperor,     *  I 

engage,' 
Said  Hum,  *-  in  duty,  and  in  Tussalage, 

1  '  Mr.  Hiaby  Is  of  opLnioa  tbat  lM»d  coffee  le  bed  for 
the  head-*  —Spt^nior, 


i 
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To    mention    all    the    Berthas    in    the 

earth;  — 
There's    Bertha    Watson, —and    Miss 

Bertha  Page,  — 
This  famed  for  languid  eyes,  and  that  for 

mirth,  — 
There  's    Bertha  Bloont  of  York,  —  and 

Bertha  Knox  of  Perth.' 

XLIII 

*You   seem  to  know'  —  *I   do  know,' 

answer'd  Hum, 
*  Your  Majesty  's  in  love  with  some  fine 

girl 
Named  Bertha;  but  her  surname  will  not 

come. 
Without  a  little  conjuring.*    *  'T  is  Pearl, 
'T  is  Bertha  Pearl !     What  makes  my 

brains  so  whirl  ? 
And  she  is  softer,  fairer  than  her  name*! ' 
<  Where   does  she  live  ? '  ask'd   Hum. 

<  Her  fair  locks  curl 
So  brightly,  they  put  all  our  fays  to 

shame !  — 
Live  ?  —  O  I  at  Canterbury,  with  her  old 

grand  dame.' 


*  Good  !  good  I  *  cried  Hum,  *  I  've  known 

her  from  a  child  ! 
She  is  a  changeling  of  my  management; 
She  was  bom  at  midnight  in  an  Indian 

wild; 
Her  mother's  screams  with  the  striped 

tiger's  blent, 
While  the  torch-bearing  slaves  a  halloo 

sent 
Into  the  jungles;  and  her  palanquin. 
Rested  amid  the  desert's  dreariment, 
Shook  with  her  agony,  till  fair  were  seen 
The  little  Bertha's  eyes  ope  on  the  stars 

serene.' 

XLV 

*  I  can't  say,'  said  the  monarch,   *  that 

may  be 
Just  as  it  happen'd,  true  or  else  a  bam  I 
Drink  up  your  brandy,  and  sit  down  by 

me, 


Feel,  feel  my  pulse,  how  much  in  love  I 

am; 
And  if  your  science  is  not  all  a  sham. 
Tell  me  some  means  to  get  the  lady 

here.* 

*  Upon  my   honour  I '  said   the   son    of 

Cham,^ 

*  She  is  my  dainty  changeling,  near  and 

dear. 
Although  her  story  sounds  at  first  a  litUe 
queer.' 

XLVI 

*  Convey  her  to  me.  Hum,  or   by  my 

crown. 
My  sceptre,  and  my  cross-surmounted 

globe, 
I  '11  knock  you  —  *     *  Does  your  majesty 

mean  —  down  f 
No,  no,   you   never  could   my  feelings 

probe 
To  such  a  depth  !  *     The  Emperor  took 

his  robe, 
And  wept  upon  its  purple  palatine, 
While  Hum  continued,  shamming  half 

a  sob,  — 

*  In  Canterbury  doth  your  lady  shine  ? 
But  let  me  cool  your  brandy  with  a  little 

wine.* 

XLVII 

Whereat    a   narrow    Flemish    glass   he 

took. 
That  since  belong'd  to  Admiral  De  Witt, 
Admired  it  with  a  connoisseuring  look. 
And  with  the  ripest  claret  crowned  it. 
And,  ere  the  lively  head  could  burst  and 

flit. 
He    tum'd    it    quickly,   nimbly   upside 

down. 
His  mouth  being  held  conveniently  fit 
To  catch  the  treasure:  'Best  in  all  the 

town  I ' 
He  said,  smack'd  his  moist  lips,  and  gave  a 

pleasant  frown. 

1  Cham  is  said  to  hare  been  the  inTentor  of  magic. 
Luoy  learnt  this  from  Bayle's  Dictionary,  and  had 
copied  a  long  Latin  note  from  that  work. 
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XL  VI II 

*  All  [  good  my  Friii*!t,  weep  not  l'    And 

then  again 
He  flll*d  a  bumper.     *  Great  Sire,  do  not 

weep  t 
YoiiT  pulse   is   shoe  king,  but   1 11   ease 

your  pain.* 

*  Fetch   me   that  Ottoman,   and  prithee 

keep 
Your  voice  low,'  said  the  Emi>eror,  *  and 

steep 
Some  lady  Vfitigers  nice  in  Candy  wine ; 
And  prithee^  Hum.  behind  the  screen  do 

peep 
For  the  rose-water  vase,  magician  mine  I 
And  sponge  my  forehead  —  so  my  love  doth 

make  me  pine.' 

XLIX 

,  cursed  Bellanaiiie  !  *     *  Don't  think 

of  bcr/ 
Rejoin 'd  the  Mago,  *  but  on  Bertha  muse; 
For,  by  my  choicest  beat  barometer, 
You  shall  not  throttled  be  in  marriage 

noose; 
I  've  said  it*  sire;  you  only  have  to  choose 
Bertha   or   Bellanaine.^      So   saying,  he 

drew 
From  the  left  pocket  of  his  threadbare 

hose, 
A  sampler  hoarded  slyly,  good  as  new; 
Holding  it  by  hits  thumb  and  linger  full  iit 

view. 


*Sire,  this  is  Bertha  Pearl's  neat  handy- 
work, 

Her  namet  see  here,  Midsummer,  ninety- 
ont '  — 

Elfinan  snatched  it  with  a  sudden  jerk, 

And  wept  as  if  be  never  would  have 
done. 

Honouring  with  royal  tears  the  pcnar 
homespun ; 

Whereon  were  broider'd  tigers  with  black 
eyes, 

And  long' tailed  pheasants^  and  a  rising 
sun, 


Plenty  of  posies,  great  stags,  butterflies 
Bigger  than  stags  —  a  moon  —  with  other 
mysteries. 


4 


The  monarch  handled  o*er  and  o'er  again 
Tbese  day-school    hieroglyphics    with   a 

sigh; 
So  mew  bat  in  sadness,  but  pleased  in  the 

main,  j 

Till  this  oracular  couplet  met  his  eye        I 
Astounded  —  Cupid^  I  do  thee  defy  I 
It  was  too  much.     He   shrunk  back  in 

his  cbair,  J 

Grew  pale  as  death,  and  fainted  —  very^ 

nigh  ! 
*  Pho  I  nonsense  ! '  exclaim'd  Hum,  *  now  , 

dou^t  despair: 
She  does  not  mean  it  really.     Cheer  up  J 

hearty  —  there  ! 


*  And  listen  to  my  words.     You  say  you 

won't, 
On  any  terms,  marry  Miss  BeOanjiine;     J 
It  goes  against  your  consoieuce  — ^good  \\ 

well,  don't. 
You  say,  you  love  a  mortal.     I  would 

fain 
Persuade  your  honour's  highness  to  re- 
frain 
From  peccadilloes.     But,  Sire,  as  I  say, 
What  good  would  that  do  ?     Andj  to  be 

more  plain. 
You  would  do  me  a  mischief  some  odd  ] 

day. 
Cut  off  my  ears  and  hands,  or  head  too,  bj^J 

my  fay  ! 


'  Besides,  manners   forbid  that  I  should  * 

pass  any 
Vile  strictures  on  the  conduct  of  a  prince 
Who  should  indulge  his  genius,  if  he  baa 

any, 
Not,  like  a  subject,  foulinh  matter  mince. 
Now^  I  think  on't^  perhaps  I  could   con* 

vince 
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Tour  Majesty  there  is  no  crime  at  all 
In  loving  pretty  little  Bertha,  since 
She 's  very  delicate  —  not  over  tall,  — 
A  £airy's  hand,  and  in  the  waist  why  — 
very  small.' 

LIV 

'Ring  the  repeater,  gentle  Hum  f '  '  'Tis 

five,' 
Said  gentle  Hum;  *the  nights  draw  in 

apace; 
The  little  birds  I  hear  are  all  alive; 
I  see  the  dawning  toach'd  upon  your  face; 
Shall  I  put  out  the  candles,  please  your 

Grace?' 
*  Do  put  them  out,  and,  without  more 

ado. 
Tell  me  how  I  may  that  sweet  girl  em- 
brace, — 
How  you  can  bring  her  to  me.'    '  That 's 

for  you, 
Great  Emperor  f  to  adventure,  like  a  lover 

true.' 

LV 

'I  fetch    herf  — <Te8,  an't  like  your 

Majesty; 
And  as  she  would  be  frighten'd  wide 

awake, 
To  travel  such  a  distance  through  the 

sky. 
Use  of  some  soft  manceuvre  you  must 

make, 
For    your    convenience,  and    her  dear 

nerves'  sake; 
Nice  way  would   be  to  bring  her  in  a 

swoon. 
Anon,  1 11  tell  what  course  were  best  to 

take; 
You  must  away  this  morning.'    '  Hum  ! 

so  soon  ? ' 
'Sire,  you  must  be    in  Kent  by   twelve 

o'clock  at  noon.' 

LVI 

At  this  great  Csesar  started  on  his  feet, 
Lifted   his   wings,  and  stood  attentive- 
wise. 


'Those  wings  to  Canterbury  you  must 

beat. 
If  you  hold  Bertha  as  a  worthy  prize. 
Look  in  the    Almanack  —  Moore  never 

lies  — 
April  the  twenty-fourth  —  this  coming 

day, 
Now  breathing  its  new  bloom  upon  the 

skies, 
Will  end  in  St.  Mark's  Eve;  —  you  must 

away, 
For  on  that  eve  alone  can  you  the  maid 

convey.' 

LVII 

Then    the    magician    solenuily  'gan  to 
frown. 

So  that  hb  frost-white  eye-brows,  beet- 
ling low. 

Shaded  his  deep  green  eyes,  and  wrinkles 
brown 

Plaited  upon  his  fnmace-«corched  brow: 

Forth  from  his  hood  that  hong  his  neck 
below 

He  lifted  a  bright  casket  of  pure  gold, 

Tonch'd  a  spring-lock,  and  there  in  wool 
or  snow, 

Charm'd  into  ever  freezing,  lay  an  old 
And    legend-leaved   book,   mysterious   to 
behold. 

LVIII 

'  Take  this  same  book  —  it  will  not  bite 

you,  Sire; 
There,  put   it   underneath    your    royal 

arm; 
Though  it 's  a  pretty  weight,  it  will  not 

tire. 
But  rather  on  your  journey  keep  you 

warm: 
Thb  is  the  magic,  this  the  potent  charm, 
That  shall  drive  Bertha  to  a  fainting 

fit! 
When  the  time  comes,  don't  feel  the  least 

alarm. 
But  lift  her  from  the  ground,  and  swiftly 

flit 
Back  to  your  palace.   . 


^IH^^^^H^    ■ 

^^^                                   THE  CAP  . 

AND   BELLS                                  ^^^ 

LIX 

LXII 

*  What  shall  I  do  with  that  same  book  ?  ' 

*  Wounds  !  bow  they  sbout  1  *  said  Hum»^_ 

*  Why  merely 

*  and  there,  —  3ee»  see,                        J^^ 

Lay  it  on  Berth^i's  table,  close  b«8ide 

Tb*  ambassador 's  return^  from  Pigmio  l^^ 

Her  work-box,  and  ^t  will  help  your  pur- 

The morning  *s  very  fine,  —  uncommonly! 

pose  clesirly; 

See,  past  tbe  skirts  of  you  white  cloud^H 

I  say  no  more/     *  Or  good  or  ill  betide, 

they  go,                                                fl 

Through  the  wide  atr  to  Kent  this  mom 

Tinging   it   with   soft    crimsons  !     Now^i 

I  gUde I ' 

below 

ExcIaimM  the  Eniperor,  *  When  I  return, 

The  sable-pointed  heads  of  iirs  and  pines 

Ask  what  you  will,  - —  I  41  give  you  my 

They  dip,  move  on,  and  with  them  moves 

new  bride  i 

a  glow 

Ami  take  some  more  win©,  Hum; — 0, 

Along  tho  forest  side  !    Now  amber  lines 

Heavens  !  I  burn 

Reach  the  hill  top,  and  now  tbrougbout  the 

^^   To  be  upon  the  wing  1      Now,   now,  that 

valley  shines/                                        ^^ 

^^m              minx  I  spuni !  * 

LXin                              ^B 

LX 

*  Why>  Hum,  you  'm  getting  quite  poeti- 

'L«ave her  to  me,*  rejoin 'd  the  magian: 

cal  1 

'  Bnt  how  shall  I  account,  illustrious  fay  f 

Those   *i4>w.^  you   managed  in   a  special 

For  thine   imperial    absence  ?      Pho  !    I 

style.* 

can 

*  If  ever  yon  have  leisure.  Sire,  you  shall 

Say  you  are  very  sick,  and  bar  the  way 

See  scraps  of  mine  will  make  it  worth 

To  your  80  loving  conrtierH  for  one  day; 

your  while, 

If  either  of  theJr  two  Archbishops*  graces 

Tit-bits    for    Phojhus  !  —  yes,  you    well 

Should  talk  of  extreme  nnction,  I  shall 

mny  smile- 

say 

Hark!* hark!    the    bells!'      *A    little 

You   do   not   like    cold    pig  with    Latin 

further  yet, 

phrases, 

Good  Hum,  and  let  me  view  this  mighty 

Which  never  should  be  used  but  in  nlarra- 
^^B               ing  cases.' 

coil.* 

Then  the  great  Emperor  full  graeefnl  set 

His   elbow   for   a   prop,   and    snufF'd    his^^ 

LXf 

mignonette.                                           ^M 

•Open   the   window.    Hum;   I'm   ready 

m 

now!* 

LXIV                                         ^M 

*Zooks  V  exolaiui'd  Hunt,  as  up  the  sasli 

The  morn  is  full  of  holiday :  loud  bells     ^\ 

he  drew, 

With  rival  clamors  ring  from  every  spire; 

*  Bebold,  your  Majesty,  upon  the  brow 

Cunniugly-stationM  music  dies  and  swells 

Of  yonder  hill,  what  cTOwds  of  people  I  * 

lu  echoing  places;  when  the  winds   re- 

* Whew  I 

spire,                                                  ^M 

The  monster's   always   after  something 

Light  flags  stream  ont  like  gauzy  tongue^H 

new,* 

of  hre;                                                ^M 

Returned  his  Highness,  '  tbpy  are  piping 

A  metropolitan  murmur,  lifeful,  warm,    ^M 

hot 

Comes  from  the  northern  suburbs;  rich 

To  see  my  pigsney  Bellanaine,     Hum  f 

attire 

do 

Freckles  with  red  and  gold  the  moving 

Tighten  my  belt  a  little,  ^ —  so,  so,  —  not 

Bwarm; 

Too  tight,  —  the  book  \  —  my  wand  !  —  so» 

While  here  and  there  clear  trumpets  blow 

^m                nothing  is  forgot/ 
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LXV 

And  DOW  the  fairy  escort  was  seen  clear. 
Like  the  old  pageant  of  Aurora's  train. 
Above  a  pearl-built  minster,  hovering 

near; 
First  wily  Crafticant,  the  chamberlain, 
Balanced  upon  his  gray-grown  pinions 

twain. 
His  slender  wand  officially  reveal'd; 
Thau  black  gnomes  scattering  sixpences 

like  rain; 
Then  pages  three  and  three;  and  next, 

slave-held, 
The  Iroaiau  'scutcheon  bright,  —  one  mouse 

iu  argent  field. 

LXVI 

Gentlemen  |>ensioners  next;   and  after 

them, 
A  troop  of  winged  Janizaries  flew; 
Then  skves,  as  presents  bearing  many  a 

gew; 
Then  twelve  physicians  fluttering  two 

and  two; 
Anil  next  a  ohapUun  in  a  cassock  new; 
Then  I^rds  in  waiting;  then  (what  head 

not  reels 
For  pleasure  ?)  —  the   fair  Princess  in 

full  view, 
Borne  upon  wings,  —  and  very  pleased 

she  feels 
To  have  such  splendour  dance  attendance 

at  her  heels. 

Lxvn 

For  there  was  more  magnificence  behind: 

She  waved  her  handkerchief.    *  Ah,  very 
grand !' 

Cried  £lfinan,  and  closed  the  window- 
blind; 
'And,   Hum,  we  must  not  shilly-shally 
stand,  — 

Adieu  !  adieu  !  I  'm  off  for  Angle-land ! 

I  say,  old  Hocus,  have  you  such  a  thing 

About  you,  —  feel  your  pockets,  I  com- 
mand, — 

I  want,  this  instant,  an  invisible  ring,  — 
Thank  you,  old  mununy  !  —  now  securely  I 
take  wing.' 


LXVIII 

Then  Elfinan  swift  vaulted  from  the  floor. 
And  lighted  graceful  on  the  windownnll; 
Under  one  arm  the  magic  book  he  bote. 
The  other  he  could  wave  about  at  will; 
Pale  was  his  face,  he  still  looked  very  ill: 
He  bow'd  at    Bellanaine^  and   said  — 

'Poor  Bell! 
Farewell !  farewell !  and  if  for  ever  I  still 
For  ever  fare  thee  well  I '  —  and  then  he 

fell 
A    laughing  f  —  snapped    his    fingers  !  — 

shame  it  is  to  tell ! 

LXIX 

'  By  'r  Lady !  he  is  gone  ! '  cries  Hum, 

*  and  I,  — 
(I  own  it),  —  have  made  too  free  with 

his  wine; 
Old  Crafticant  will  smoke  me.    By-the- 

bye ! 
This  room  is  full  of  jewels  as  a  mine,  — 
Dear  valuable  creatures,  how  ye  shine ! 
Some  time   to-day  I  must  contrive   a 

minute, 
If  Mercury  propitiously  incline. 
To  examine  his  scrutoire,  and  see  what  *8 

in  it. 
For  of  superfluous  diamonds  I  as  well  may 

thin  it. 

LXX 

*  The  Emperor 's  horrid  bad;  yes,  that 's 

my  cue ! ' 
Some  histories  say  that  this  was  Hum's 

last  speech; 
That,  being  fuddled,  he  went  reeling 

through 
The  corridor,  and  scarce  upright  could 

reach 
The  stair-head;  that  being  glutted  as  a 

leech. 
And  used,  as  we  ourselves  have  just  now 

said. 
To  manage  stairs  reversely,  like  a  paaoh 
Too  ripe,  he  fell,  being  puzzled  in  his 

head 
With  liquor  and  the  staircase:  verdict  — 

found  stone  dead. 


This,  as  a  falsehood^  Crafticanto  treats; 
And  as  his  style  b  of  strange  elegance, 
Gentle  and  tender ,  full  of  soft  conceits, 
(Much  tike  our  BoswelFs,)  we  will  take  a 

glance 
At  his  sweet  prose,  and,  if  we  can,  make 

dance 
His  woveti  periods  into  careless  rhjme; 
O,  little  faery  Pegasus  I  rear  —  prance  — 
Trot  round  the  i|aarto —  ordinary  time  I 
March,  little   Pegasus,   with   pawing  hoof 

sublimi;  ! 

LXXII 

*  Well,  let  us  see,  —  tenth  book  and  chapter 

ntne,'  — 
Thus  CraltLcaut  pursues  his  diary:  — 

*  *T  was  twelve  o^clock  at  night,  the  wea- 

ther fine, 
Latitude  thirty-six;  our  scouts  descry 
A  flight  of  starlings  making  rapidly 
Towards  Thibet.     Meni*:  —  birds  fly  in 

the  uight; 
Frono  twelve  to  half-past  —  wiugs  not  fit 

to  fly 
For  a   thick   fog  —  the    Princess   sulky 

qnite: 
Call'd  for  an  eictra  shawl,  and  gave  her 

nurse  a  bite. 

LXXIII 

*  Five    minutes    before    one  —  bronght 

down  a  niotb 
With    my    new    double- barrel  —  8tew*d 

the  thighs, 
And  made  a  very  tolerable  broth  — 
Princess  turned  dainty,  to  our  great  sur* 

prise* 
AUer'd  her  mind,  and    thought  it  very 

nice : 
Seeing   her   pleasant,   tried   her  with  a 

pun, 
She  frown'd;  a  monstrous  owl  across  us 

flies 
About  this  time,  —  a  sad  old  flgnre  of 

fun; 
Bad  omen  —  this  new  match   can^t   be   a 

happy  one. 


Lxxrv 
*  From  two  to  half-past,  dusky  way  we 

made, 
Above     the    plains    of    Gobi,  —  desert, 

bleak; 
Beheld  afar  off,  in  the  hooded  shade 
Of  darkness,  a  great  mountain  (strange 

to  speak )t 
Spitting,  from   forth   its  sulphur-baken 

peak, 
A  fan-tihaped  burst  of  blood-red,  arrowy 

fire, 
Turban'd  with  smoke,  which  stOl  away 

did  reek, 
Solid  and  black  from  that  eternal  pyre, 
Upon  the   laden  winds  that  aoantly  covld 

respire. 


i 


LXXV 

'  Just  upon  three  o'clock,  a  falling  star 
Created  an  alarm  among  our  troop, 
Kiird  a  man-cook,  a  page,  and  broke  a 

jar, 
A  tureen,  and  three  dishes,  at  one  swoop. 
Then  passing  by  the  Prinoeas,  singed  her 

hoop: 
Could  not  conceive  what  Coralline  was  at, 
She  ctappM  her  hands  three  times,  and 

eried  out  "  Whoop  !  " 
Some  strange  Imaian  custom.     A  large 

bat 
Came  sudden  ^fore  my  faoe,  and  bnuth'd 

against  my  hat. 


I 


LXXVT 

thirteen 


seconds    after  I 


'  Five    minutes 

three, 
Far  in  the  west  a  mighty  fire  broke  ont, 
Conjectured,  on  the  instant,  it  might  be 
The  city  of  Balk  —  *t  was  Balk  beyond 

all  doubt: 
A  griffin,  wheeling  here  and  there  about 
Kept  reconnoitering   us  —  doubled    our 

guard  — 
Lighted  our  torches,  and  kept  up  a  shouts 
Till  he  sheered  off  —  the   Princess  yery 

scared  — 
And  many  on  their  marrow-bones  for 

prepared. 


death  ^M 
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LXXVII 

The  Princess  fell  asleep,  and,  in   her 

«At  half-past  three  arose  the  cheerful 

dream. 

moon  — 

Talk'd  of  one  Master  Hubert,  deep  in  her 

fiiYouaok'd  for  f onr  minates  on  a  cloud  — 

esteem. 

Where  from  the  earth  we  heard  a  lively 

tune 

LXXX 

Of  tambourines  and   pipes,  severe  and 

<  About  this  time — making  delightful 

loud, 

way  — 

While  on  a    flowery  lawn    a    brilliant 

Shed  a  quill-feather  from  my  larboard 

crowd 

wing  — 

Cinque-parted  danced,  some  half  asleep 

Wish'd,  trusted,  hoped  't  was  no  sign  of 

I'eposed 

decay  — 

Beneath  the  green-faned  cedars,  some 

Thank  Heaven,  I  'm  hearty  yet !  —  't  was 

did  shroud 

no  such  thing:  — 

In  silken  tents,  and  'mid  light  fragrance 

At  five  the  golden  light  began  to  spring. 

dozed. 

With  fiery  shudder  through  the  bloomed 

Or  on  the  open  turf  their  soothed  eyelids 

east; 

closed. 

At  six   we    heard    Panthea's    churches 

LXXVII  I 

ring  •^— 
The  city  all  his  unhived  swarms  had  cast. 

*  Dropped  my  gold  watch,  and  kill'd  a 

To  watch  onr  grand  approach,  and  hail  us 

kettle-drum  — 

as  we  pass'd. 

It  went  for  apoplexy  —  foolish  folks  1  — 

Left  it  to  pay  the  piper  —  a  good  sum  — 

LXXXI 

(I  've  got  a  conscience,  maugre  people's 

'  As  flowers  turn  their  faces  to  the  sun. 

jokes.) 

So  on  our  flight  with  hungry  eyes  they 

To  scrape  a  little  favour;  'gan  to  coax 

gaze, 

Her   Highness*  pug-dog  — got  a  sharp 

And,  as  we  shaped  onr  course,  this,  that 

rebuff  — 

way  run. 

She   wished  a  game    at    whist  —  made 

With  mad-cap  pleasure,  or  hand-dasp'd 

three  revokes  — 

amaze: 

Tum'd  from  myself,  her  partner,  in  a 

Sweet  in  the  air  a  mild-toned  music  plays. 

huff; 

And  progresses  through  its  own  laby- 

His Majesty  will  know  her  temper  time 

rinth; 

enough. 

Buds  gathered  from  the  green  spring's 

middle-days. 

LXXIX 

They  scatter'd  —  daisy,  primrose,  hya- 

• She  cried  for  chess  —  I  play'd  a  game 

cinth  — 

with  her  — 

Or  round   white   columns  wreathed  from 

Castled    her    king   with   such    a  vixen 

look. 
It  bodes  ill  to  his  Majesty  —  (refer 

capital  to  plinth. 

LXXXII 

To  the   second  chapter  of  my  fortieth 

'Onward   we  floated   o'er  the   panting 

book, 

streets. 

And  see  what  hoity-toity  airs  she  took). 

That   seem'd    throughout   with    upheld 

At  half-past  four  the  mom  essay'd  to 

faces  paved; 

beam  — 

Look  where  we  will,  our  bird's-eye  vision 

Saluted,  as  we  pass'd,  an  early  rook,  — 

meets 
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Legions    of  holiday;    bright    Btaudard^ 
wmved. 

And  Hutteriiig  ensigns  eiuul(>usly  craved 
Our  minute's  glauee;  a  busy  tliunderoos 

roEir, 
From  square  to  square,  among  tlie  builtl- 

ings  raved, 
As  when  the  sea,  at  flow,  glutft  ap  ouct- 

more 
Thfl   craggy  hollo wncss   of  a   wi Id-reefed 

shore. 

LXXXIII 

*And  **  Bellamune  for  ever!"  shouted 

the  J  I 
While    that    fair     Princess »    from    her 

winged  chair^ 
BowM  low  with  high  demeanour,  and,  to 

pay 
Their  new-blown  loyalty  with  guerdon 

fair, 
Still  emptied f  at  meet  distance,  here  and 

therei 
A  plenty  horn  of  jewels.     And  here  I 
(Who  wish  to  give  the  devil  her  due) 

declare 
Against  that  ugly  piece  of  calunmy, 
Which  calls  theiu  Highland  pebbk-stoaea 

not  worth  a  fly. 

LXXXIV 
*  Still  *'^  Bellaaaine  I  **  they  shouted,  while 

we  glide 
*Slant  to  a  tight  Jo  nits  portico^ 
The  city*3  delicacy,  and  the  pride 
Of  uur  Iui|^rial  Basilic;  a  row 
Of  lordis  and  bdics,  on  each  baud,  make 

Bbow 
Submissive  of  knee-lient  obeisance, 
All  down  the  steps;  and,  as  we  entered,  lo  J 
The  strangest  sight  —  the  most  unlooked- 
for  chance  — 
EAU  things  tiirn'd  topsy-turvy  in  a  devil's 
dance. 
LXXXV 
*  'Stead  of  his  anxious  Majesty  and  court 
At   the  open  dooru^  with  wide   saluting 
©jes, 


Cont^es  and  scrape-graces  of  every  sort, 
And  all  the  smooth  routine  of  gallan- 
tries, 
Was  seen,  to  our  immoderate  surprise, 
A  motley  crowd  thick   gathered  in  the 

hall, 
Lords,   scullions,  deputy-scullions,  with 

wild  cries 
Stunning  the  vestibule  from  wall  to  wall. 
Where  the  Chief  Justice  on  his  knees  and 
bauds  doth  crawl. 


I 


LXXXVI 

'  Counts  of  the  palace,  and  the  state  pur- 
veyor 
Of  motb's-down,  to  make  soft  the  ro\'al 

beds, 
The  Common  Council  and  my  fool  Lord 

Mayor 
Marching    a^row,    each    other    slipshod 

treads ; 
Powder'd  bag- wigs  and  mffy-tnffy  beads 
Of  cinder  wenches  meet  and  soil  each 

other; 
Toe  crusb*d  with  heel  ill-natured  fighting 

breeds, 
Frill-rumpling  elbows  brew  up  many  A 

bother, 
And  fists  in  the  short  ribs  keep  up  the  yell 

and  pother. 

LXXXV  II 

'  A  Poet,  mounted  on  the  Court-Clown's  I 

back. 
Rode  to  the  Princess  swift  with  spurring  ^ 

heels. 
And  close  into  her  face,  with  rhyming] 

clack. 
Began  n  Frothalamiou ;  —  she  reels, 
She  falls,  she  faints  !  —  while  laughter] 

peals 
Over  her  woman's  weakness.    "  Where  ?*  \ 

cried  I, 
'*  Where  is  bis   lilajesty  7  **     No  person | 

feels 
Inclined  to  answer;  wherefore  instantly 
I  plunged  into  the  crowd  to  find  him  or 

to  die. 


I 


I 
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LXXXVIII 

<  Jostling  my  way  I  gained  the  stairs,  and 

ran 
To  the  first  landing,  where,  incredible  ! 
I  met,  far  gone  in  liquor,  that  old  man. 

That  vile  impostor  Hum, ' 

So  far  so  well,  — 
For  we  have  proved  the  Mago  never  fell 
Down  stairs  on  Crafticanto's  evidence; 
And  therefore  duly  shall  proceed  to  tell, 
Plain   in    our  own   original  mood  and 

tense. 
The  sequel  of  this  day,  though  labour  't  is 

immense  ! 


THE   LAST   SONNET 

On  his  way  to  Italy  as  his  last  chance  of  life, 
the  vessel  which  bore  Keats  had  been  beating 
about  the  English  Channel  for  a  fortnight, 
when  an  opportunity  was  g^ven  for  landing  for 
a  brief  respite  on  the  DoTsetshire  coast.  ^  The 
bright  beauty  of  the  day,*  says  Lord  Hough- 
ton, Keats's  biographer,  ^  and  the  scene  revived 


the  poet's  drooping  heart,  and  the  inspiration 
remained  with  him  for  some  time  even  after 
his  return  to  the  ship.  It  was  then  that  he 
composed  that  sonnet  of  solemn  tenderness.* 
The  date  of  the  poem  would  thus  be  Septem- 
ber or  October,  1820. 

Bright  star,  would  I  were  steadfast  as 
thou  art ! 
Not  in  lone  splendour  hung  aloft  the 
night, 
And  watching,  with  eternal  lids  apart. 

Like  Nature's  patient  sleepless  Eremite, 
The  moving  waters  at  their  priestlike  task 
Of  pure  ablution  round  earth's  human 
shores 
Or  gazing  on  the  new  soft  fallen  mask 
Of  snow  upon  the   mountains   and  the 
moors: 
No  —  yet  still  steadfast,  still  unchangeable, 
Pillow'd  upon  my  fair  love's  ripening 
breast. 
To  feel  for  ever  its  soft  fall  and  swell, 

Awake  for  ever  in  a  sweet  unrest, 
Still,  still  to  hear  her  tender-taken  breath, 
And  so  live  ever  —  or  else  swoon  to  death. 


SUPPLEMENTARY   VERSE 


Contributed  by  I^urd  Iloughton  to  Ibu  tliird 
Yoluiiie  of  tbe  Jiibliographieai  ami  Ilistvrifai 
€iacellani€a  of  the  Fhilobibliun  Society,  18^0- 
1857.  Lord  IIoHg^bton  aftt?rwaitl  ineluded  it 
ill  a  new  editiun  of  Tht  Lift  anfi  Letters  of 
Jofm  Keatt,  18(37.     He  iil»o  priut*?d  it  in  the 

lAldine  edition  of  lHli\  where  he  reDorded  it 
I  early  version  of  the  pot'in.     But  Mr.  Col- 

KfiD  quotes  from  Brown's  MS. ;  *  In  the  even- 

'ingw  [of  November  and  December,  181i>]  at  hia 
own  desins^  he  occupied  a  separate  apartmeut, 
and  waA  deeply  engaged  in  reiuodeling  the  frag- 
ment of  H^erion  into  the  form  of  a  Vision/ 
ThU  attempt  may  well  have  added  to  Keats^a 
retiictanoe  to  permit  the  fragmentary  Hyperion 
to  appear  in  the  1820  volume.  For  a  full  dis- 
eiuaion  of  the  question  aee  the  Appendix  in 

\John  Keaia  by  Sidney  Colvin. 


Fakatics  have  their  dreams,  wherewith  they 

weave 
A  pAradise  for  a  sect ;  the  savage,  too. 
From  forth  the  lof tii»«t  fashion  of  hia  »leep 
GaesfteH  at  heaven  -  pity  these  have  not 
Tra**d  upon  veil  qui  or  wild  Indian  leiii 
L'Tlie  flhadbws  of  melodious  ott^ranee, 

3at  bar«  of  laurel  tbey  live,  dream,  and  die  ; 
^  For  Poesy  alone  can  tell  b^r  dreams,  — 
\N'ith  thf?  fine  «pell  of  wordH  silone  can  save 
Xma^niition  from  the  .sable  chain  lo 

I  dumb  eochantraent.    Who  alive  can  aay, 
*Thou   art   no    Poet —may V    not    tell    thy 

dreama'? 
biiUfe  ereiy  sma  whoae  soul  is  not  a  clod 


on  any  such  principle  it  would  be  just  to  take 
biick  into  the  resiMietability  of  hirger  type  scime 
of  tbe  hues  here  ineluded.  But  it  seemed  ^ 
to  put  into  a  Bubordiuate  ^roup  the  poet's  frag^ 
mentary  and  pcjathumous  poemi;,  and  those 
which  were  plainly  tli«  mere  phiythings  of  h^ 


Hath  visiouB  and  would  »i»eakt  if  he  had  loved, 
And  been  well  nurtured  in  his  iiiotb«r  tonjnJe. 
Whether  the  dream  now  piiriJoa'd  to  rehean»e 
Be  poet's  or  fanatic*«  will  In*  kiKowii 
When  this  warm  scribef  my  hand,  U  in   the  i 
grave. 

Methought  I  stood  where  trees  of  ©very  dime, 
Palm»  myrtlet  oak.  and  syearaore,  and  beech,  » 1 
With    plantane    jind    Hpiee- blossoms,  made   a  ] 

screen, 
Ii*  nt^i^hbourhood  of  fonntinins  (by  the  uoiae 
Soft-showering  in  mine  ears),  and  (by  the  tr>ueh, 
Of  scent)  not  far  frtJiii  roses.    Twining  round 
I  saw  an  arbour  witli  a  drooping  roof 
Of  trellis  vines,  and  belk,  and  largt^r  blooms, 
Like  floral  cense w,  swinging  light  in  air ; 
Before  its  wreatheil  doorway,  on  a  mound 
Of  moss,  was  spread  a  feast  of  summer  fmitflf 
Wliieb,  nearer  seen,  seem  VI  refuse  of  a  meal  30 
By  angel  tasted  or  our  Mother  Eve  ; 
For  empty  shells  were  scattered  on  the  grass. 
And  grapeatalks  but  half-bare,  and  reumauts 

more 
Sweet-smelling,  whose  pure  kinds  I  could  not  y 

know* 
Still  was  more  plenty  than  the  fabled  honi 
Tb rice  emptied  could  pour  forth  at  banquetingi 
For  Prtwerpine  returned  to  her  own  tie  Ida, 
Wliere  the  white  heifera  low.    And  appetite, 
More  yearning  than  on  eorth  I  ever  felt, 
Growing  within,  I  ate  delii^ionsl}',  —  40^ 

And,  after  not  long,  tlurated  ;  for  thereby 
Stood  a  oool  veawl  of  transparent  juiee 
Sipped  by  tbe  wandered  bee,  the  which  1  took, 
And  pledging  all  tbe  mortals  of  the  world, 
And  all  the  dead  whose  tiames  are  in  our  lips, 
Drank.     That  full  draught   is  parent  of  mf^ 

theme. 
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Nil  Amlf^  p«H»P3r  nof  olixir  ibim 

Of  th^  «iiMiji>rikdijiiri  jeialoiii  Ca]li»lijfctt 

Nt*  (MMiioii  ifniidcirM  iki  olnnA  luonkiab  cell*, 

*\\*  (bill  1  Uo  Bcarli't  ponclnv©  of  old  men,  50 

CiMihi  m*  UiiM^  nipt  tiuv^illliif;  life  awn}'. 

Ainoii^f  llui  friiLKi'itii^  liiiHkM  and  berries  cnutb'd 

U|toii  lh«*  ifriiMM,  I  Hlrti(;t:rl^d  hsad  Agaiiut 

TIh>  doiuiiii'r>riaK:  potion »  bnt  in  vain. 

'Vhi*  rldiiily  14WIMIIII  %^nnw  oti,  ]uid  down  I  sank^ 

Likt<  A  SiK*niiH  qii  iin  untii|iit!i  vuim. 

Ilitw  ttiii^  I  nliiriilH^rM  't  i»  n  vhiinev  to  guess. 

Wht^n  Mt<iiNt<  of  1iff<  ii'titruM,  I  ttJuiMl  up 

A^  if  witli  wiiiijn,  liui  ilii^  fuir  ir(M»8  w«»re  gon«, 

riid  iinn*My  nitMiiMl  und  nrWur  weif  no  iiioiH? ;  fo 

1  liinkM  aroiiiid  ii|miii  i\w  viirvvdH\d«A 

nr  t%H  old  Hani'turiry,  wirh  nnif  .lUgiHt, 

Ihiildtid  I14I  liiui^i  it.  Ki't'(n\l  that  filmed  eloadA 

Miirht  Nproml  iHmijiiili  lui  oVr  the  stars  of  Tiear 

vnn* 
^*«i  iilfl  ( lio  \ihwv  WJ4-H,  I  trmembfT'd  none 
TIm'  llk»<  iijMin  tht-'  esirth :  what  I  li»d  »»^n 
nf  |{r<*y  tmilii^drtdN,  bnttPPB»*d  walls,  rent  tow- 

M*Imi  i*iij>onin«oations  of  miuk  realms^ 

Or   Nutnri^'H   riKjks   imVd   bard   in  waves  and 

S*winM  but  tb^  faiiltnre  of  decn^pit  things      70 
T«»  lliiit  «tvma]  donied  moBum^iit. 
npitu  ilia  marble  at  my  feet  there  lay 
IStorv  of  fltninf4:o  vessels  and  bu^e  draptfrieflf 
WIni  li  nt^edfl  had  be«?n  of  dyed  aahestos  wove, 
i  »r  ill  t,h»t  pliLce  the  moth  eucild  not  oorrupt, 
S»  »bit«  the  Hnen,  so,  tn  iiome,  distinct 
llAn  ima^rieit  from  a  sombre  loom. 
All  til  a  mingled  heap  confns'd  there  lay 
liolK*M,  golden  iotti^^  center  and  ehafing-dish, 
Uiixllea,  and  chuinat  and  holy  Jewelries.  ?o 

Turuinj^  from  these  with  awe,  tmce  more  I 

raiaed 
My  eyes  t<j  fathom  the  space  every  way  : 
The  embiHised  roof,  the  silent  massy  range 
Of  columiiR  tiorth  and  south,  ending  in  mist 
Of  Rotlung;    then  to  eastward,   where  bhick 

gates 
Were  shut  against  the  itttiiri»e  evermore ; 
Then  to  the  west  I  loukM,  and  hjiw  far  off 
An  imaf^o,  hii|ro  of  feature  as  a  tduud, 
At  levt'l  of  whose  feet  an  altar  slept. 
To  be  approiioh'd  on  either  side  by  stepe         90 
And  niarhl*'  halnstrade*,  and  patient  travail 
'To  count  with  toil  the  innumemhle  degrees. 
Toward  the  altar  aober-pm!*d  T  went. 
Repressing  haste  as  too  nnholy  there  ; 
And,  coming  nearer,  ftaw  beaide  the  shrine 
One  ministeriiLt; ;  and  tlif^re  arosie  a  jflaiue 
^VTien  in  mid-day  the  niekening  east-wind 


Shifts  sndden   to  the  southt  tile  small  warm 

rain 
Melts  oat  the  frozen  incense  from  aU  floweis, 
Ajid  fills  the  air  with  so  mneb  pleasant  health  100 
That  even  the  dying  man  fortipet*  his  <^hrciad ;  — 
Even  so  that  lofty  sat^riticial  tire, 
Sending  forth  Maian  ineense^  spread  around 
Forjcetfiilnefls  of  everything  but  bli^, 
And  elouded  all  the  att^ir  with  soft  smoke ; 
From  whose   white   fragrant  enrtiilns  thus    1 

heard 
Language  pranoonc'd:   *If  thou  canst  not  an- 

eend 
These  stttps,  die  on  tJiat  marble  where   thou 

art. 
Tliy  tlijsli,  near  eouain  to  the  eommou  dust. 
Will  parch  for  lack  of  nntriment ;  thy  bones  no 
Will  wither  in  few  years,  and  vanish  so 
That  not  the  quickest  eye  uoiild  tind  a  grain 
Of  what  thou  now  art  on  that  pavement  eohL 
Tlie  sands  of    thy  short    lifts   are  spent    tills 

hour, 
.4nd  no  hand  in  the  nniverao  can  turn 
Thy  honrglass,  if  these  gummed  leaves  be  burnt 
P>e  thoii  can.Ht  mount  ap  these  immurlal  steps.* 
I  heard,  1  look' d  :  two  aensies  both  at  once, 
80  fiBB,  so  snhtle,  felt  the  tjTanny 
Of  that  fierce  tbrejit  and  the  hard  task  pro- 
posed, lao 
Prodigions  seemed  the  toil  ;  the  leaves  were  yeit 
Biirtiing,  when  sttddenly  a  pakied  ohill 
iStniek  from  the  paved  level  up  ray  limbs, 
Aud  was  ascending  quick  to  put  cold  grasp 
Upon  tlios**  streams  that  ptils*?  Iw^ide  the  throat 
1  shriek'd,  and  the  slmrp  atiguish  of  my  shriek 
Stimg  my  own  cars ;  I  strove  bar«l  to  escape 
The  nnmbn«»*w,  strove  to  gain  the  lowest  Bt«p. 
Sb>w^  heavy,  deadly  wan  my  pace  :  the  cold 
Grew  Ktiiliiig^  suflfix'atin^  at  the  heart;  150 
And  when  I  (!huip''d  my  hands  I  felt  them  not. 
One  minnte  before  death  my  iC'd  fixit  touched 
The  lowest  stair  ;  and,  ai  it  touched,  life  seemed 
To  poiir  in  at  the  ttiea  ;  I  moimtefl  up 
As  once  fair  angels  on  a  ladder  flew 
From  the  green  turf  to  heav**n.     "^  Holy  Power,* 
Tried  I,  approarhing  near  thi^  bomud  shrine, 
*  What   am   I   that  nhowhl  so   be  saved  frona 

death? 
What  am  I  that  another  death  come  not 
To  choke  my  uttvrsince,  sacrilei^ons,  here?  *  140 
Then  said  the  veiled  shadow :  *  Thou  hast  felt 
What  *t  is  to  die  and  live  again  before 
Thy  fated  hour ;  that  thou  badst  power  to  do 

so 
Li  thine  own  safety  ;  thou  hast  dated  on 
Thy  doom**     *  High  Prophetess,'  said  I, '  ptitge 

off. 


4 


HYPERION: 


Baiurii,  if  9o  it  pli^ase  thf*,  my  niLnd's  film.' 

*  None  can   usurp  tbig  lieight,^    return 'd  that 

ftbade, 

*  But  those  to  whom  fcbe  miseries  of  the  world 
Are  raiaery*  and  will  not  let  tht>m  I'cat. 

All  else  who  find  a  haven  in  the  world,  1^0 

Where  tb**y  raaj'  thoughtless  sleep  awaj  their 

dnyst. 
If  by  a  ehauce  into  thia  fiine  tliey  come. 
Rot  on  the  pavement  where  thoti  rottjedst  half.' 

*  Are  there  not  thousautlH  in  thi*  world,'  suid  1, 
EncourHff*d  by  tlio  aooth  voict*  of  the  shade, 

*  Wbo  love  their  fellowii  even  to  the  death. 
Who  fe<jl  thp  ^ant  aifony  of  the  world. 
And  mort?,  like  KkvHs  to  pcKir  humanity. 
Labour  for  mortal  good  ?    I  aurt?  should  »ae 
Other  men  here,  hut  I  am  h^t«*  Aloue/  160 

*  Thuae  whom  thou  spakejst  of  are  110  visiona* 

ries,' 
liejoinM  that  Toice  -,   '  they  ore  no  dreamera 

weak  ; 
They  seek  no  wonder  hut  the  human  faee, 
No  rtinaic  but  a  bappy-nottnl  voice  i 
They  oome  not  hwre,  tliey  have  no  thought  to 

come ; 
And  thou  art  here,  for  thou  art  1e^  than  they. 
What  benefit  canat  thoo  do,  or  al!  thy  trilje. 
To  tlje  great  world?     Thou  art  a  dreaming 

thinj^, 
A  leTer  of  thyself :  think  ni  the  earth  ; 
What  bliss,  even  in  hope,  is  there  for  thee  ?   170 
What  haven  7  everj-  creature  hath  its  home, 
Every  sole  man  hath  days  of  joy  and  pain. 
Whether  his  laboura  bo  suhtime  or  low  — 
The  piun  alone,  the  joy  tdone,  distinct : 
Only  the  dreamer  TeaouiB  all  his  days, 
Bearing  mora  woe  than  all  hk  axon  deaerre. 
Therefore,  that  happin^s  he  somewhat  shared. 
Such  thinga  aa  thou  art  ate  admitted  uft 
Into  like  gardens  thou  didst  pasa  ere  while, 
And  BufferM  in  these  templee :  for  that  eauae  t8o 
Thou  etandest  safe  beneath  this  statne^s  knees.^ 

*  That  1  ani  favour 'd  for  isn worth) neat. 
By  such  propitiouK  parley  medicined 
In  sickneHR  not  ignoble «  I  rejoice. 
Aye,  and  t^ould  weep  for  love  of  such  award. ^ 
SSo  answered  I,  cnntiijiuin^;,  '  If  it  please, 
Majestic  shadow,  tell  me  where  I  am, 
Whotte  altjir  this,  for  whom  this  iucenae  curia  ; 
What  image  this  whose  face  I  cannot  see 
For  the   broad  marble  knee«;   and  who  thou 

art,  190 

Of  a^jceut  feminine  no  courteons  ?  * 

Ttien  the  tall  sliade,  in  drooping  linen  veiVd^ 
Bpoke  ont,  so  much  more  earnest,   that  her 
breath 


StirrM  the  thin  folds  of  gatiae  tluit  drooping 

hung 
About  a  golden  cen.^r  from  her  band 
Pendent ;  and  hy  her  voice  1  knew  nhe  shed 
Long-^tifasured  tears.     '  lliis  temple,  sad  am 

lone, 
[h  all  spared  from  t!ie  thunder  of  a  war 
Fougbten  long  Hiui-e  hy  giant  hierarchy 
Against  rebi-llioii :  this  old  image  here, 
Wbo«e  carved  fratui-ea  wTinkled  as  hr  feU, 
Is  Sat  urn 'h  ;  I,  Muueta,  left  supreme^ 
Sole  goddeai  of  this  dt.^^lation.' 
I  had  no  words  to  amtwer,  for  my  tongue. 
Useless,  could  find  ahtiut  its  roofed  liome 
No  syllable  of  a  fit  majesty 
To  make  I'ejoinder  to  Monelii'fl  moiirti : 
There  was  a  silence^  while  the  altar^H  blase 
Was  fainting  for  sweet  food.  1  looked  thereon ♦ 
And  on  the  paved  floor,  where  nigb  were  piled 
Faggots  of  cinnamon,  and  many  heaps  jt  1 

Of  other  cri8|>ed  spicewood  :  then  again 
I  look'd  upon  the  ultnr,  and  kn  hitrus 
Whiten'd  with  atdieH,  and  it*  languorous  fla 
And  then  up«m  the  otferiugx  again  ; 
And  set,  hy  tiinmii,  till  »jid  Moiiela  ei-ied : 
*  The  sacrifice  is  done,  hut  not  the  less 
Will  I  he  kind  to  thee  for  thy  good  will. 
My  iwwer,  which  to  me  is  still  a  curse. 
Shall  lie  to  thee  a  wonder ;  for  the  Moenes       3 
Still  swooning  vivid  thmugh  my  globed  bratu 
With  an  electral  changing  miserj', 
Tbou  ftlialt  with  these  dull  mortal  eyes  behold 
Free  from  all  pain,  if  wonder  pain  tliee  not. 
As  near  as  an  inimortars  sphered  words 
(^ouid  to  ft  mother's  soften  were  these  last: 
And  yet  I  had  a  terror  of  her  roh«!. 
And  chiefly  of  the  veils  that  from  her  brow 
lioug  pale,  and  curtained  her  in  mysteries. 
That  made  my  heart   too  small    to    hold 

blood. 

This  saw  that  Gi>ddess,  and  with  sacred  hand 
Parted  the  veils.     Then  saw  I  a  wan  face. 
Not    pin'd     hy    human    sorrows,    hut    brigh 

hlaneh^d 
By  an  immortiil  sicknese  wluch  kills  not ; 
It  works  a  constant  ehange,  which  happy  deal 
Can  ptit  no  end  to ;  deathwaidt*  progreHsiug 
To  no  death  wa«  tliat  visage  ;  it  bad  post 
The  lily  and  the  snow  ;  and  beyond  the^t* 
I  must  not  think  now,  though  I  saw  thai  face. 
But  for  her  eyes  I  should  have  fled  away  ;     241ft 
They  held  me  back  with  a  benignant,  light,        1 
S*ift,  mitigated  hy  divinest  lids  \ 

Half-clo»*d^  aud  vision  less  entire  they  seem'd 
( H  all  ejtternid  things  ;  they  saw  ine  not, 
But  in  blank  splendour  beam'd,  like  the  mild 


Id 
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Who  comforts  those  she  aees  not.,  who  knows 

not 
What  eyes  &te  npwiird  cast.    As  1  had  found 
k  grain  of  giild  upon  a  monntom'a  Hide^ 

twiug'd   with  avarice,  strain 'd  out   my 

eyes 

To  8«airoh  its  soUeu  (^utraiLs  rich  with  ore,      t$o 
Sot  at  the  yiew  of  nad  Moueta^B  hrow. 
I  iskM  to  see  what  things  the  hollow  brow 
fiehind  environed :  what  hi^h  tragedy 
iti  the  dii^rk  ftecret  chambers  of  her  skull 
Wiw  aeting,  that  could  giye  so  dread  a  stress 
To  her  cold  lips,  and  fill  with  such  a  light 
Her  planetary  eyes,  aud  touch  her  voice 
With  sw«b  a  s<irrow  ?    '  Shade  of  Memory  I ' 
Cried  I,  with  act  adonuit  at  her  feet, 
*By  all    the    gloom    hmig    round    thy    fallen 

hoUKOt  ^^ 

By  thia  last  temple,  by  the  golden  age. 

By  great  Apollo,  thy  dear  foeter-ehUd^ 

And  by  thyaelf ,  forlorn  dlTinity, 

The  pale  Omega  of  a  wither'd  race, 

Let  me  bt*lioM,  according  a«  thou  soidst. 

What  iu  thy  brain  »o  f ennenta  U*  and  fro  I ' 

No  aoouer  had  tJiLs  conjuration  past 

My  devout  lips,  than  mdvt  by  Kidn  we  stood 

(like  a  ntunt  bramble  by  a  sijlemii  pine) 

Deep  in  the  shjuiy  sadneiw  of  a  vale  370 

Far  sunken  from  the  healthy  breath  of  morn. 

Far  from  the  fierj'  niMin  and  eve's  one  star. 

Onward  I  hH*k'd  l>eneath  the  gloomy  boaghj^^ 

And  HAW  what  first  I  thought  an  image  huge, 

Like  to  the  initige  pedes  tall' d  aty  high 

In  Saturn's  temple  ;  then  Moiieta*s  voice 

Came  brief  uiwjn  mine  ear.    *t>o  Satnm  itat 

Wlieu  he  had  luiit  his  reakns ;  *  whereon  tliere 

grew 
A  power  within  mo  of  enormous  ken 
To  see  ae  a  gud  sees,  and  take  the  depth         ^So 
Of  things  as  nimbly  as  the  outward  eye 
Can  size  and  shape  pervade.     The  lofty  theme 
Of  tliijae  few  words  hung  va^t  Ijt'fore  my  mind 
With  half -unravelled  web»     I  sat  myaelf 
Upon  an  eaglets  watch,  that  I  might  see, 
And  seeing  ne^er  forget.    No  stir  of  life 
Was  in  this  shrouded  vale,  —  not  so  much  air 
Aa  in  the  .uMung  of  a  sumraer^s  day 
liolifl  not  one  light  seed  from  thefeather-d  grass 
But  where  the  dead  leaf  fell  there  did  it  rest. 
A  stream  went  noiseless  hy,  still  deadend  more 
By  reasou  of  the  fallen  divinity  =Q2 

^Spreading  more  shade;   the   Naiad   *mid  her 

reeds 
Prest  her  cold  finger  closer  to  her  lips* 

Along  the  margin-sand  large  foot-marks  went 
No  further  than  to  where  old  Saturn's  feet 


Had  rested^  and  there  slept  how  long  a  sleep  ! 
Degraded,  oold,  upon  the  sodden  ground 
His  old  right  hand  lay  nervelt^ss,  listleaa,  dead, 
Unsceptred,  and  bis  reabnleiw  eyes  were  dosed : 
While  hb  bowed  bead  seem'd  listening  to  the 
Earth,  901 

His  ancient  mother,  for  some  comfort  yet« 

It  oeem^d  no  force  could  wake  him  &om  hid 

place ; 
But  there  came  one  who,  with  a  kindred  hand, 
Touched  His  wide  shoulders,  after  bending  low 
With  reverence^  though  to  one  who  knew  it  not, 
Then  came  the  grieved  voice  Mnemosyne^ 
And  griev'd  1  hearken' d.    *  That  divinity 
Whom  thou   saw^st  step  from   yon  forlomest 

wood,  3^ 

And  with  slow  pace  approach  our  fallen  king. 
Is  Thea,  softest-natured  of  our  brood/ 
I  mark'd  the  Goddess,  in  fair  statuary 
Surpuasiug  wan  Moneta  by  the  bead^ 
And  in  her  sorrow  nearer  woman's  tears* 
There  was  a  list'niug  fear  in  ber  regard. 
As  if  calamity  had  hut  begun  ; 
Aa  if  the  venom'd  cloud  of  evil  day?? 
tLid  spent  their  malice,  and  the  sullen  rear 
Was  with  its  stored  thunder  lalxiuriug  up, 
(ine  hand  she  preasM  upon  that  ucbing  sptit  i»o 
WTiere  heatj*  the  human  heart,  as  if  just  there. 
Though  an  immortal,  she  felt  cruel  pain  ; 
The  other  upon  Saturn *s  bended  neck 
She  hijd,  anil  to  the  level  of  bis  ejtr 
Leaning,  with  parted  lifw  some  words  she 
In  solemn  tenour  and  deep  urgan-tone  ; 
Some  mourning  words,  which    in    our  feeble 

tongue 
^Vould  come  in  this  hke  accenting  ;  how  frail      j 
To  that  large  utterance  of  the  early  gods !  I 

*  Saturn,  look  up!  and  for  what«  poor  lost 
king?  3JO 

I  have  no  comfort  for  thee  ;  no,  not  one  ;  i 

I  cannot  say,  wherefore  thu«i  sleep^^st  thou?        I 
For  Heaven  is  parted  from  thee4»  and  the  Blartb 
Knows  thee  not,  so  afl3:icted,  for  a  god. 
The  Ocean,  too,  with  all  its  solemn  noise, 
n^is  from  thy  sceptre  pass'd  ;  and  all  the  air 
Is  emptied  of  thy  hoary  ma|esty. 
Thy  thunder,  captious  at  the  new  eommandi 
Humbles  rel mutant  oW  our  fallen  honae ; 
And  thy  slmrp  lightning,  in  unpraotk^d  banda 
Scourges  and  bums  our  onoe  serene  domain.  341 


'  With  such  remonelMB  speed  still  ' 
woes^ 
That  unbelief  hiw  not  a  space  to  breathe. 
Saturn  !  sleep  on  :  me  thoughtless,  why  should  I^ 


n 


Thus  violate  thy  slumbrous  si>Iituile  ? 
Why  should  I  ope  thy  iueli»ucht»ty  eyea  ? 
Saturn  I  sleep  on,  while  at  thy  feet  I  weep/ 

As  when  upon  a  trauced  immtiier-nii^ht 
f  forests,  bpanch-chamied  by  the  earuest  Mtars, 
Dream^  and  so  dreani  till  night  wiihont  a  noise, 
Suve  from  one  gradual  soUtary  gost  55* 

Swelling  upon  the  silence,  dying  off, 
As  if  the  ehbing  air  had  but  one  wave, 
So  eame  these  wolxLj  and  went  i  tbct  while  in 

tears 
She  preflt  ber  fair  large  forehead  t^o  tlie  eartJi, 
Just  where    her   faUen  hair  might  spread   in 

curls, 
A  soft  and  silken  net  for  Satnm''H  feet, 
L<3Ug,  long  the»e  two  were  |>oflturtjd  motionless^ 
Like  sculpture  builded-up  upon  the  grave 
Of  their  own  power.     A  iong  awful  time        joo 
I  look'd  upon  them;  still  tbt*y  weru  tJae  i$anie  ; 
'Hie  frozen  God  still  bt^udirig  to  tbe  earth, 
-  And  the  sad  GoddeaH  we«pbig  at  his  feet  ; 
I^Aunet^  Bilent.     Witbout  stay  or  prop 
rBnt  my  own  weak  mortality,  I  bore 
The  load  of  this  eternal  quietnde^ 
The  nnchiineing  gloom    and  thtj    three  fixed 

ahap«fi 
Ponderous  npon  my  senfleSt  a  whole  mi>on  \ 
I  For  by  my  burning  brain  1  measured  sure 
f'Her  silver  seasimB  sbedded  on  tbe  itigbt*        370 
[And  every  day  by  day  metbouglit  1  grew 
I  More  gaunt  uud  ghostly.     Oftentimes  I  pray'd 
Intense,  that  dc^tb  would  take  me  from  the 

vale 
And  all  itshnrthena  ;  gapping  with  despair 
Of  change,  hour  aft<*r  hour  I  cupa'd  myself, 
Until  old  811  turn  nds'd  lii«  fmled  ey«8. 
And  look'd  around  and  miw  hiK  kingdom  gone, 
And  all  the  glm>m  and  sorrow  of  tlie  place, 
I  And  that  fair  kneeling  Goddeaa  at  his  feet. 

As  the  moist  scent  of  flowers,  and  grasa,  and 
leave-s  3S0 

Fills  forest-dells  with  a  pervading  air, 
I  Known  t4>  tbe  woodland  nostril,  so  the  words 
t  Of  Saturn  fillM  the  mossy  glooms  around, 
Even  to  the  hollows  of  tame^eaten  oaks, 
And  to  th^  ^vindings  of  the  foxee^  hole, 
With  sad,  low  tones,  while  thus  be  spoke,  and 

sent 
Stnua^  rooamngs  to  the  solitary  Pan. 
^MooB,  brethren,  moan,  for  we  are  swatlowM 

np 
And  burled  from  all  godlike  exercise 
Of  influence  benign  on  planets  pale,  39*^ 

And  p%>iMjeful  sway  upon  man^s  harvesting, 
And  all  those  acts  which  Deity  supreme 


Iktth  ease  its  heart  of  love  in.  Moan  and  wail ; 
Moan,  brethren,  moan  ;  for  lo,  the  rebel  spheres 
Spin  round ;    the  utars  their    ancient  courses 

keep  ; 
Clouds  still  with  shadowy  moisture  haunt  the 

earth, 
Stil  suck  their  fill  of  light  from  sun  and  moon ; 
Still  buds  tbe  tree,  and  still  the  seavhore^  nmr- 

mur  J 
There  is  no  death  in  sdl  the  iiniTerae, 
No  amell  of  death,  —  There  shall  be  deaUu 

Moan,  moan ;  4* 

Moan,  Cybele,  moan  ;  for  tJjy  pemioions  babea 
Have  chang'd  a  god  into  an  aching  palsy 
Moan,  brethren,  moan,  for  I  have  no  strength 

left ; 
Weak  as  the  reed,  weak,  feeble  as  my  voice. 
Oh  I  Ob  !  the  pain,  the  pain  of  feebleness  ; 
Moan,  moan,  for  Btill  1  thaw  ;  or  give  me  help, 
Thi-ow  down  those  imps,  and  give  me  victory. 
Let  me  hear  other  groans,  and  trumpets  blown 
Of  triumph  calm,  and  hymns  of  festival, 
From  tbe  gold  peaks  of  heaven^a  high-piled 

clouds ;  410 

Voices  of  soft  proclaim,  and  silver  stir 
0[  strings  in  hollow  shells  ;  and  there  shall  he 
Beaiitifnl  things  made  new,  for  tbe  surprise 
Of  the  aky-ehildren.'*    So  he  feebly  eeased. 
With  su<^  a  pior  and  siekly-fiotjnding  pause, 
Methoiight  i  beard  some  old  man  of  the  earth 
Bewailing  earthly  loss  ;  nor  eould  my  eyes 
And  ears  aet  with  that  oniscm  of  sense 
Which  marries  sweet  sound  with  the  grace  of 

form, 
xVnd  dolorous  accent  from  a  tragic  harp  4*0 

With  large  limb'd  visions.     More  I  scrutinized 
Still  hxt  ho  sut  beneath  the  sable  trees. 
Whose  arms  spread  straggling  in  wild  serpent 

forms. 
With  leaves  idl  hnshM  ;    hb  awful   prusenoe 

there 
(Now  all  was  silent)  gave  a  deadly  lie 
To  what  I  erewhile  beard  :  oidy  bb  lips 
Trembled  amid  the  white  curls  of  bis  heard 
They  told  the  truth,  though  round  the  ano^ 

locks 
Hung  nobly,  aa  npon  the  face  of  heaven 
A  mid-day  fleece  of  clouds.     Thea  arose        4io 
And  stretcht  her  white  arm  through  the  ho] 

low  dark. 
Pointing  somewhither  :  whereat  he  too  rose, 
Like  a  vast  giant,  seen  by  men  at  sea 
To  grow  pale  from  the  waves  at  dull  mid 

night. 
They  meltt?d  from  my  sight  into  tJie  woods ; 
Ere  1  could  turn,  Moneta  eried,  *  These  twain 
Are  speeding  to  the  families  of  grief, 


n 
I 


*>^ 


SUPPLEMENTARY  VERSE 


WWcvv  twH  iM  b>7  Uaek  rocks^  tlkej  vaste  in 

A«i  «lMrkMiM»v  for  »>  kM>pe/    And  slie  qmke 

A»  5v  UM}  n«mI  vKi>  ««ui  nnwearied  pus        440 

VW«<u>i  irgiM  iW  nnt««luttnber  of  this  drenm, 

WVmw  «vyn  »t  IW  opM  doon,  nvkile 

I  wtMttt  wb#Uy.  nnd  (Wn  mj  m»waorj 

\}i  W«e  liiek  p4n0»  — pwknpB  no  futker  dare. 

CAJflV   II 

'  >l«wtnL  tknt  Um«  mmj^st  ondenUnd  aright. 
I  IwtiMrtMiW  Hcr  M^jriags  to  thine  e*r. 
Makwir  <M«af«risoK»  o£  earthlj  things ; 
\V  iWni  aftight^M  hotter  listen  to  the  wind, 
\Wm«  T  iimiigif  b  to  thee  a  haixcn  noiae. 
TVm^  it  hlovs  Ug— d-lnden  thro*  the  tzecs. 
In  wM^anchoIr  rtahw  hig  teus  are  shed* 
>!««  *MT\>v  She  to  this,  and  s«A  fike  woe, 
Tm^  hnge  for  ■mrtal  tongne  or  pea  of  soihe. 
The  Tteutt  iiMve,  self-hid  or  pnBo»ho«nd.      to 
Orwaa  Knt  the  old  aOtgianee  oatee  sate. 
1  iitiining  in  their  doons  for  Sntnm's  Toeee. 
Ea«  MR»  of  the  whole  ci«le-hrood  still  keeps 
I&  soTet»ign(ty>  and  mle,  and  m^iesty : 
Bfafling  Hyy  rion  on  his  orbied  fire 
^611  stts.  son  annjSs  the  ineeaie  teeming  up 
F^Ma  Man  to  the  ^ma's  Clod  —  jet  insecnre. 
For  n»  npon  the  enrth  ^i*  prodigiea 
r^^t  and  petfiex.  »ab»shndde»  he  ; 
Xo<  atdoicshowlvw^liiw  hirds  hated acieech. 
iVthe^aaiharTiiiiingofoae 

l>«  the  first  ««a  of  his  ?-™|f  ^"' 

S^V^^^JK-STnehe.    His  palace  bright. 

V*f  *''•  i^TsSSTrf  hfonxed  obelisks, 

':     w*2irt2l^  fiery  galleries ; 

^*^^  *^*J^J?^^ho»  ke  would  taste  the  wreaths 
v-Vfc^;MapW^,^  jjirft  from  sacred  hills, 

»"*  llSuJ •••••^  ^  ""P^  P*^*^  ^^*^ 
>***''**?  ijhiiT—  hnm  and  metals  sick  ; 

^r^!!jLlI/3en  harbonr'd  in  the  sleepy  West, 

^^^***V|~I^ oflg^detian  of  £au  day, 

^^''^  ^j*!^  npon  exalted  cimch, 

-"'*  ^jl^^  in  the  arms  of  melody, 

^•^fTjrjoogh  the  pleasant  honrs  of  ease, 

^*fjj*jl||ia  ^dossal,  on  from  hall  to  hall,       40 

?^  iJwiridn  each  aisle  and  deep  recess 

jV*^-fd  minions  in  close  clnstera  stand 

?^^^  and  foil  of  fear ;  like  anxious  men, 

JST^  a  «i<l®  P^*""  gather  in  sad  troops. 


When  earthquakes  jar  their  battlements  and 

towers. 
Even  now  where  Sntnn,  roosM  from  iey  tranee. 
Goes  step  for  step  with  Then  from  yon  woods, 
Hyperion,  lenTing  twilight  in  the  rear,  , 

Is  skping  to  the  thrediold  of  the  West. 
Thither  we  tend.'    Now  in  aear  l^it  I  stood, 
RelieT'd  from  the  dnak  Tale.    Mnemosyne      51 
Was  Btting  on  a  aqnare-edg'd  polidi'd  stone. 
That  in asheid  deptiM  lefleeted  pan 
Her  priestam*  garments.   My  qniek  eyes  ran  on 
From  stately  nare  to  nare,  from  Tanlt  to  raolt, 
Throvgh  howB  o£  tegnnt  and  enwrcnthed 

fieki. 
And  diairndpniedlnBtronskig  arcades. 
Anim  nsh'd  hr  the  hr«ht  Hyperion : 
ffis  taming  lohes  sticnmM  ont  beyond  hs  heels, 
AndgnTearonrasif  oleaithyfire,  60 

That  senr*d  away  the  me^  edMreal  hoois, 

ie  thsir  dorre-wings  tremble.    On  he 


II.   FRAGMEXTS 

The  three  faagmento  that  follow  are  pnb- 
laked  in  Xi/e.  Lmen  ami  Litarary  Reamins, 


WRESE'stheFbet?    Showhonldww 
Moses  nine!  that  I  may  know  hiM ! 
'Tis  the  man  who  with  a  man 

Is  an  eqnaL  be  he  Kh^, 
Or  poorest  of  the  beggar«laa. 

Or  any  other  wondrous  thing 
A  man  may  be  'twiztape  and  Plato  : 

T  ii  the  man  who  with  a  bird. 
Wren,  or  Eagle,  finds  hk  way  to 

AD  its  instincts;  he  hath  heard 
The  Lion's  roaring,  and  can  tell 

What  his  homy  throat  expresseth. 
And  to  him  the  Tiger's  yell 

Comes  articulate  and  presaeth 
On  his  ear  like  mother-tongue. 


.MODERN    I.OVE 

And  what  is  love  ?    It  is  a  doll  dr^ss'd  up 
For  idleness  to  cosset,  nurse,  and  dandle ; 
A  thing  of  soft  misnomers,  so  dirine 
That  silly  youth  doth  think  to  make  itself 
Divine  by  loving,  and  so  goes  on 
Yawning  and  doting  a  whole  summer  long. 
Till  Miss's  comb  is  made  a  pearl  tiara. 


FRAGMENTS 


I 


^ 


And  common  WelUn^ons  tiirai  Romeo  boot* ; 
Then  Cleopatra  livea  at  number  aeveu. 
And  Antony  restdea  in  Brunjiwick  Square. 
FooIb  I  if  »ome  paaaiona  high  liave  warmM  tlie 

world, 
If  Queena  and  Soldiers  have  play'd  deep  for 

liearta^ 
It  Is  no  reiuion  why  such  agonies 
Should  be  more  common  than  the  growth  of 

weeds. 
FooUl    make  me  whole  again    that  weighty 

pearl 
The  Qae«n  of  E^pt  melted*  and  I II  say 
That  ye  imiy  lovo  in  apite  of  beaver  hata. 


FHAGMENT   OF  'THE  CASTLE   BUILDER' 

To-night  I  '11  have  my  friar  —  lot  me  think 
Abotit  my  room  —  I  'M  have  it  in  the  pink  ; 
It  should  he  rich  and  aombre*  and  the  moon, 
Just  in  ita  mid-life  in  the  midst  of  June, 
3houJd  look  thro'  four  lar^  window »  and  dis- 
play 
Clear^  but  for  gold-fish  vases  in  the  way, 
Their  glassy  diamonding  on  Turkish  floor ; 
The  tapers  ket;p  asidtj,  iia  hour  and  more, 
To  8ti«  what  else  the  moon  alone  can  show  ; 
While  the  nigh  t-breezrO  doth  softly  let  us  know 
My  terrace  la  well  bower^d  with  orange. 
Upon  the  floor  the  dullest  spirit,  sees 
A  guitar-ribband  and  a  lady *s  ^love 
Beside  a  erumple'leaved  tale  of  love  ; 
A  tambour-frame^  with  Vt-nus  sleeping  there. 
All  iinialiM  but  some  ringletj*  of  her  bair ; 
A  viol,  bow-strings  torn,  croiw-witte  upon 
A  glorious  folio  of  Anacreon  ; 
A  skfiU  upon  ft  mat  of  ri>*ies  lying, 
InkM  purple  with  i*  song eonferning  dying; 
An  honr-glaafl  on  the  loin,  amid  the  trails 
paiisioii>flower ;  —  jnst  in  rime  there  sails 
doud  aOTOss  the  moon,  —  tb©  lights  bring 
__  f 

And  see  what  more  my  phtintasy  can  win. 
It  is  a  gorgeous  room,  hut  soTnewhat  sad  ; 
The  draper! e^**  are  so,  as  tho^  th^y  had 
Been  made  for  Cleopatra's  winding-sheet ; 
And  opposite  the  stedfast  eye  dotli  meet 
A  spacioua  looking-glass,  upon  whoso  face^ 
In  lott-ers  raTon-somhre,  you  may  tmee 
Old  ^  Mene,  Mene,  Tekel  Uphiuaiii.* 
Greek  buBta  and  statuary  have  ever  been 
Held,  hy  the  lineat  sptrita,  fitter  far, 
Tbao  vase  groleaqoe  and  SiamejiiaQ  jar ; 
Therefore  *t  is  vore  a  wont  of  Attic  taste 


That  I  should  rather  love  a  Goibio  waste 
Of  eyesight  on  cinque-coloured  pottery's  clay, 
Than  on  the  marble  fairitess  of  old  Greece. 
My  tahleH3overlit8  of  Jason '^s  Heeee 
And  black  Numidian  sheep -wool  ahonld   ha 

wrought, 
Gold,  black,  and  bcavj',  from  the  Lama  broaght. 
My  ebon  sofas  should  delicious  be 
With  down  from  Leda^s  cygnet  progeny. 
My  pictures  ail  Salvator's,  save  a  few 
Of  Titian's  portraiture,  and  one,  though  new, 
Of  Flaydon's  in  its  fresh  magnificence. 
My  wine  —  O  good  I  '^t  is  here  at  my  desire, 
And  I  must  sit  to  sopper  with  my  friar. 


EXTRACTS  PROM    AH    OPERA 

Firflt  given  in  Life,  LettefM  and  Literarif  J 
moin^,  and  there  dated  1818.  In  that  ease,  it  is 
most  likely  that  the  verses  formed  a  portion  of 
some  experiment  going  on  to  the  autumn  after 
Keats^s  i-etnni  from  bia  northern  journey^ 

O !  WERE  I  (jne  of  the  Olympian  twelve, 
Their  godahips  sbonld  pass  this  into  a  law,  — 
That  when  a  man  doth  set  himself  in  toil 
After  some  heanty  veiled  far  away, 
Kacb  st«!p  he  took    should    make  his   lady*s^ 

hand 
More  soft,  more  white,  and  her  fair  cbeek  mora  \ 

fair  ; 
And  for  each  briar-herry  he  might  eat, 
A  kiss  should  bud  upon  the  tree  of  luve. 
And  pulp  and  ripen  richer  every  hotir, 
To  melt  away  upon  the  traveUer^a  lips. 


daisy's  song 

Thk  snn^  with  his  great  eye^ 
Sees  not  so  much  as  I ; 
And  the  mi>on,  all  silver-proud, 
Might  as  well  be  in  a  cloud. 

And  O  the  spring  —  the  spring  ! 
I  lead  the  life  of  a  King  ! 
Couched  in  the  teeming  grass, 
I  spy  each  pretty  lass. 

I  look  where  no  one  dares, 
And  I  stare  where  no  one  stares, 
And  when  the  night  ts  nigh, 
Lamba  bleat  my  luUaby, 


^4^ 


SUPPLEMENTARY   VERSE 


FOLLY ^S  SONG 

Whek  wedding  fiddles  are  a-playini^, 

Huziza  for  (oUy  O I 
And  when  m&idens  gtx  a-Maying, 

Utixxa,  etc. 
Wlien  a  milk-pail  is  upi«et, 

lliixza,  etc. 
And  the  clothes  left  in  the  wet. 

Huzza,  etc. 
When  the  barrel  *8  set  abrtuuih, 

Huj^a,  etc- 
When  Kate  Eyebrow  keeps  a  (Mwich, 

Iltixza,  eU. 
When  the  pig  is  ovet^roaated, 

JInx£&f  etc. 
And  the  eheeae  u  ovi^r-toasted. 

Huzza,  etc. 
When  Sir  Simp  w  with  hia  lawyer^ 

Huzza,  etc. 
And  Mi§B  Chip  has  kiniiM  the  sawyer ; 

Huzza,  etc. 


Oh,  1  am  frightan'd  with  moat  hateful  thougbta  J 
Perhaps  her  Yoiise  U  not  a  nightingmle^*, 
Perhaps  her  teeth  are  not  the  faireet  pearl ; 
Her  eye-laahea  may  be^  for  au^ht  I  know, 
Hot    lonf^r    than    the    May -fly's    aniall    foii- 

homs; 
There  may  not  be  one  dimple  on  her  hand  ; 
And  frecklea  many  ;  ah  I  a  careless  nnnef 
In  haste  to  teach  the  little  thing  to  walk. 
May  have  crampt  np  a  pair  of  Dianas  lege, 
And  warpt  the  ivory  of  a  Jtmo^s  neck. 


SONG 

The  stranger  lighted  :^m  his  steed, 

And  ere  he  spake  a  word, 
Hu  m'hW  my  lady's  lily  hand. 

And  ki^a'd  it  all  unheard « 

The  Rtran^t^r  walk'd  into  ih«  hidli 

And  ere  he  spake  a  womL 
He  kias'd  my  lady's  cherry  lijHi, 

And  kissed  'em  all  unheard. 

The  stranger  walkM  into  the  bower,  - 
But  my  Udy  first  did  go,  — 

Ay  hand  in  banrj  into  the  bower, 
Where  my  lord's  roees  blow. 


My  lady^ti  maid  had  a  nlken  aearf, 
And  a  golden  ring  had  ehe. 


And  a  kiss  from  the  titraciger,  aa  off  be  went 

Again  on  his  palfrey « 


AsLBSP  I  0  sleep  a  little  while,  white  pearl  I 
And  let  me  kneel,  and  let  me  pray  to  thee, 
And  Ut  me  call  Heaven^s  blessing  on 

eyes. 
And  let  me  breathe  into  the  hs^py  air, 
That  doth  enfold  and  tonch  thee  all  about, 
Vows  of  my  slavery,  my  giving  up, 
My  sudden  adoration,  my  great  love  I 

IIL  FAMILIAR    VERSES 

STANZAS  TU    MI*iS   WYLIE 

These  veraea  belong  to  181(5.     It  is  not  in 
possible  that  like  the  valentine  on  p<  11,  they 
were  written  for  the  use  of  Geot]^  Keata. 


0  COME,  Georgiana  1  the  rose  is  fnll  blown, 
The  riches  of  Flora  are  tavishty  strown, 
The  air  m  nil  mjC tm^ss,  and  crystal  the  streams  i 
The  West  is  resplendently  clothed  in  beams. 


O  came  J  let  us  haate  to  the  freshening  sh&deavl 
The  quaintly  carr^d  aeata,  and  the   i 

glades ; 
Where  the  faeries  are  chanting  their  eYening 

hymns, 
And  the  last  snn-beam  the  sylph  lightly  ewims. 

And  when  thon  art  wearj-,  I  "11  find  thee  a  bed 
Of  mosses  and  Bowera  to  pillow  thy  head  : 
And  there  Georgiana  1 11  sit  at  thy  fe«t, 
While  my  nt^ry  of  love  I  enraptnrM  repeat. 

8o  fondly  I  "11  breathe,  and  so  softly  I  II  aigh, 
Thou  wilt  think  that  aome  amorous  zephyr  ia 

tiigh ; 
Yet  no  —  as  I  breathe  I  will  press  thy  fair  knee. 
And  then  thon  wilt  know  that  the  sigh  comes 

from  me. 

Ah  I  why*  dearest  girl,  should  we  lone  all  theae 

bliaaes? 
That  mortal  ^s  a  fool  who  such  happinesa  misses  : 
So  smile  acquieseenee,  and  give  me  thy  hand. 
With  love-looking  eyes,  and  with  votee  sweetlj 

bland. 

EPISTLE  TO  jnllM    HAMILTON  KEYlfOIJ^ 

'My  dear  Reynolds/  WTit{»8  Keats  from 
Teignraouth,  March  25,  1818,  *  In  hopes  oC 
cheering'  you  through  a  minute  or  two,  I  was 


4 


detfirmln^,  will  be,  qIU  he,  to  aend  yttu  nome 
lines,  flo  you  will  excuse  the  unconnected  iwb- 
jeet  ftiid  cai^leas  verse.  Yoa  know,  I  am  sure, 
Clamde^H  Enchanted  Castle^  and  I  wisli  yon  may 
be  pleased  with  my  fewembfiince  of  it.^ 

Deab  Heynolds !    Am  last  nie:ht  I  lay  in  bed. 
There  came  before  my  eyea  timt  wonted  thread 
Of  tbapes,  and  aliadows,  luid  remHrnhmiieea, 
That  every  other  minute  vex  aud  please: 
Thinga   all    disjointed  come  from   north  and 

soutk,  — 
Two  Witt^h's  eyes  above  a  Chemb's  month, 
Voltaire  with  casque  aud  abield  and  liabergeoni. 
And  ^yexander  with  his  nightcap  on  ; 
Old  Socrates  a-tyin^  his  cravat. 
And  Hazlitt  phiying^  with  Mi^  Kd^wortb^a 

cat ;  lo 

And  Junius  Bmtua,  pretty  well  so  bo, 
Makiujr  the  best  of  ^a  way  towardft  Sobo. 

Few  are  there  who  escape  tbeae  visitings,  — 
Perhaps  one  or  two  whose  livea  have  patent 

wings. 
And  tbro'  who4ie  curtains  peeps  no  hellish  nose, 
No  wild-boar  tiiabea,  and  no  Mermaid's  toes  ; 
But  flowers  burstinjj  out  with  lusty  pride. 
And  yonni;  .^fiolian  harps  personify  ^d  i 
Some  Titian  colours  touch "d  into  real  life,  — 
The  sacrifice  goes  on  ;  the  pontiff  knife  ^ct 

Gleams  in  the  *Sun,  the  milk-wbite  heifer  lows. 
The  pipes  ^o  shrilly,  the  libation  flows : 
A  white  sail  shows  above  the  j^reen-head  cliff, 
Moves  round  the  point,  and  throws  her  anchor 

stiff : 
The  mariners  join  hymn  with  those  on  land. 

Tan  know  the  Enchanted  Castle,  —  it  doth 
stand 
Upon  a  rook,  on  the  border  of  a  Lake, 
Nested  in  trees,  wbich  all  do  seem  to  shake 
From  some  old  magic-like  Urganda^s  sword. 
O  Pbcebus  !  that  I  had  thy  sacred  word  jo 

To  show  this  Castle,  in  fair  dreaming  wise, 
Unto  my  frtenrl,  while  sick  and  ill  he  lies  i 

You  know  it  well  enonjib,  where  it  dotb  seem 
t  rooAKy  place,  a  Merlin^s  Hall,  a  dream  ; 
Ton  know  the  clear  Lake,  and  tbe  little  Isles, 
The  monntains  blue,  and  cold  near  neighbonr 

rills. 
All  which  elsewhere  are  bnt  half  anim:ate  ; 
There  do  they  look  alive  to  love  and  hate. 
To  smiles  and  frowns;    tbey    seem  a    lifted 

mound 
Above  some  giant,  pulsing  undergTOund.  4° 


Fart  of  the  baildiog  was  ft  obotMin  See, 
Bni!t  by  a  baniabM  iSanton  of  Chaldee  - 
The  other  pari,  two  thousand  years  from  bim. 
Was  built  by  Cuthbert  de  Saint  Aldebrim  ; 
Then  there  ^s  a  little  wing,  far  from  tbe  Sun, 
Built  by  a  Lapland  Witch  ttim^d  maudlin  Nun  ;  { 
And  majjy  other  juts  of  aged  stone 
Founded  with  imany  a  mason-deviJ^s  groan* 

^Fhe  doors  all  look  as  if  tbey  op^d  themselves ; 
The  windows  as  if  latcliM  by  Fays  and  ElTes,5o 
And  from  thetii  comes  a  silver  flash  of  light, 
Aa  from  tbe  westward  of  a  Sumraer*s  night; 
Or  like  a  beauteous  woman^s  laiije  blue  eyes 
Gone  mad  through  otden  songs  and  poesies. 

jjee  i  what  In  eoming  from  the  distance  dim.  1 
A  golden  Galley  all  in  silken  trim  1 
Three  rows  of   oars   are    lightening,   moment 

wbiliis 
Intr>  the  verdVous  bosoms  of  those  isles ; 
Towards  the  shade,  under  the  Castle  wall. 
It  comes  in  ailenee,  —  now  U  is  hidden  all,       6a 
The  Chirion  sounds,  and  from  a  Postern-gate 
An  echo  of  sweet  ni usie  duth  create 
A  fear  in  the  poor  Herdsman  who  doth  bring 
His  befists  to  trouble  the  enchtrnterl  spring,  -^ 
He  tells  of  tbe  aweet  music,  and  the  spot. 
To  alt  bis  friends,  and  tbey  believe  him  not> 

O  that  our  dreamings  all,  of  sleep  or  wake. 
Would  all  their  colours  from  the  sunset  take : 
From  something  of  material  sublime,  6g 

Rather  than  shadow  our  own  soars  day-time 
In  the  dark  void  of  night.     For  in  the  world 
We  jostle,  —  but  my  flag  is  not  unfurFd 
On  tbe  Adrairal-fitaff,  —  and  so  philosophise 
I  dare  not  yet  1     O,  never  will  the  prize, 
High  reason,  and  tbe  1u%'e  of  good  and  ill, 
He  my  award  I    Things  cannot  to  the  will 
Be  BettJed,  but  they  tease  us  out  of  thought ; 
Or  is  it  imagination  brought 
Beyond  its  proper  bound,  yet  still  conflnM, 
fjost  in  a  sort  of  Purgatorj'  blind,  So 

Caimot  rttf**r  to  any  standard  law 
Of  either  earth  or  heaven  ?    It  is  a  flaw 
In  happiness,  to  see  beyond  our  boom.  — 
It  forces  us  in  summer  skies  to  mourn. 
It  spoOs  tbe  singing  of  the  Nightingale. 

Dear  Reynolds  !    I  have  a  mysterious  tale, 
And  e;mnot  «TM«ak  it :  the  first  page  I  read 
Upon  ft  Lamp  it  rtick  of  green  seorweed 
Among  the  breakers  j  't  was  ft  quiet  eve, 
Tbe  rocks  were  silent,  the  wide  sea  did  weave 
An  untumultnouB  fringe  of  silver  foam  9t 

Along  the  flat  brown  sand ;  I  was  at  borne 


I 


I 


Anrl  qhmild  have  been  tziost  liAppy,  —  bul  I  mw 

To!>  far  ID  to  the  sea^  where  every  maw 

The  greater  on  tht*  lem  feede  evermore.  — 

Bot  I  SAW  too  djfltinot  into  the  cure 

Of  an  eternal  fierce  deiitruetiou, 

And  »o  from  bappiniMia  I  far  was  gone. 

Still  am  I  »iek  of  It,  and  tho^  to-daj, 

I  *¥«  giatberM  young  Bpring-leftves,  and  flowers 

(Pay  ic«. 

Of  periwinkle  and  wild  strawberry^ 
Still  do  I  tliat  tiioet  fierce  deatruction  see, — 
The  Shark  at  savage  prey,  —  the    H&wk    at 

pounee^  — 
Tlie  ipentle  Kobin«  like  a  Pard  or  Ounce, 
Raveniugr  a  worm,  —  Awfty»  ye  hurrid  nn>oda  I 
Mooda  of  one^B  mind  I    You  know  I  hate  them 

You  know  I  *d  nooner  he  a  clapping  Bell 
To  some  Kamm^hatkan  MJAaioiiary  Church, 
Thim  with  these  horrid  mQ<)ds  be  left  i'  the 
liircb. 

I 

A    DRAUGHT   OF   SUNSHI?^E 

Sent  in  a  letter  to  Reynolds^  dated  Janaary 
3 1 T 18 1 8.  *  I  cannot  write  in  prose ^  says  Keat« ; 
'it  ia  a  sunahiuy  day  and  I  cimnott  &o  here 
goes/ 

Hence  Bni^undy,  Garet,  mid  Port, 

Away  with  old  Hock  and  Madeira, 
Too  earthly  y©  are  for  my  sport ; 

There  ^s  a  bHverag:e  brighter  and  clearer, 
IiHlend  of  a  pitiful  rummer. 
My  wine  overbrims  a  whole  siimmer ; 

My  bowl  is  the  sky. 

And  I  drink  at  ray  eye. 

Till  I  feel  in  the  brain 

A  r>elphi»n  pain  — 
Then  follow,  my  Calus  I  then  follow : 

On  the  B:reen  of  the  liill 

We  will  drink  onr  fill 

Of  golden  sunshine, 

Till  nur  brains  intertwine 
With  the  glory  and  ktuog  of  Apollo ! 
Gild  of  the  Meridian, 

And  of  the  East  and  West, 
To  thee  my  soul  is  flown, 

And  my  body  is  earthward  press'^d.  — 
It  is  an  awful  mission, 
A  t^jrrible  division  ; 
And  leaves  a  jnilf  austere 
To  bf?  fill'd  with  worldly  fear* 
Aye,  when  the  »o«il  is  fled 
To  liiirh  above  oar  head, 
Affrig^hted  do  we  gaze 
After  its  airy  mazet 


As  doth  a  mother  wild^ 

When  her  yount^  infant  child 

Is  in  an  eag:le'a  claws  — 

And  is  not  this  the  cause 

Of  miLdneas  ?  —  God  of  Song^, 

Tliou  bearest  me  along 

Through  siR:bts  1  aoaroe  etai  beflir: 

O  let  me,  lot  me  share 

Witli  the  hot  lyre  and  thee, 

The  staid  Philosophy. 

Temper  my  lonely  Jioura, 

And  iet  me  see  thy  bowers 

More  unalarmM  I 

AT  TEIGNMOPTM 

Sent  as  part  of  a  letter  to  Haydon,  wrtttea 
from  Tei^month,  March  21,  1^18.  *I  have 
enjoyed  the  moat  deli|^htful  walks  these  three 
£ne  days  beautiful  enough  to  make  me  c 
here  all  the  summer  could  I  stay/ 

mEitj;  all  the  summer  could  I  stay, 
For  there  's  Blahop^s  tei^ 
And  King's  teign 

And  Coomb  at  tht*  clear  teign  head  -^ 
Where  close  by  the  stream 
You  may  have  your  cream 

All  spread  upon  barley  bread. 

There  *8  arch  Brook 

And  there  's  larch  Brook 
Both  twruiijig  many  a  mill  ; 

And  coolinjf  the  drouth 

Of  the  salmon ^s  mouth 
And  fattening:  his  silver  gilL 

Tliei"**  ia  Wild  wood, 

A  Mild  hood 
To  the  sheep  on  the  lea  o^  the  down^ 

Where  the  golden  furze 

With  its  jQ^reen,  thin  spurs, 
Doth  CAtoh  at  the  maiden ^s  gown. 

Thi*re  is  Newton  m-arsh 

With  its  spear  grass  bjirsh  — 
A  pleasant  summer  level 

Wli*'re  tin*  maidens  sweet 

Of  the  Market  Street, 
Do  meet  in  the  dusk  to  reyel. 

There  's  the  Barton  rich 

With  dyke  and  ditcli 
And  hedpe  for  the  thrush  to  liTe  in  (" 

And  the  hollow  tree 

F'or  the  buz2^ng  bee, 
And  a  bank  for  the  wasp  to  hive  in. 
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And  O,  and  O 

The  dakiea  blow 
Ajid  the  primroaea  are  wakened, 

And  tlio  TiototA  white 

Sit  in  silver  piigrht, 
And  the  f^reen  had  'a  aa  lung^  as  tbe  spike  end. 

Tlien  who  would  go 

Inttj  dark  Solitt^ 
And  chatter  with  daekM  haired  critics. 

When  he  can  BtJiy 

For  the  new-mown  hay^, 
And  BtRrtle  the  dappled  Prickets  ? 

THE   DEVON    MAID 

Immediately  alter  tlie  preceding^  Keata 
addis :  '  I  kiiow  ivjt  if  this  rhyming:  fit  haa  done 
anythiDg-^it  will  l>e  »afe  with  you  if  worthy 
to  put  auiotij^  my  Lyriea.  Here  ^s  Bome  dog- 
grel  for  you/  and  thtj9«  four  gtanzaa  follow. 

Wherr  be  yp  eoi^K't  you  l>«?von  Maid  ? 

And  wbit  have  ye  thero  in  the  Basket? 
Ye  tight  little  fairy  juat  frejsh  from  the  dairy, 

Will  ye  give  roe  some  eream  if  I  aak  it  ? 

I  love  yoiir  Bleads,  and  I  love  your  flowers^ 

And  I  lov©  your  jtirikets  maioly^ 
But  ^hind  the  dwr  1  love  kiiusir^  more, 

O  Itiok  not  »o  diadiiiidy, 

I  love  ymir  htlb,  and  I  !ove  your  dalee, 
And  1  love  your  flocks  a-bleatinjg^  — 

But  O,  oil  the  heather  to  tie  tOfi:etheri 
With  both  our  hearts  a-beating  1 

I  UI  put  your  Basket  all  safe  in  a  nook^ 
Your  shawl  I  haup  up  on  the  willow. 

And  we  will  Hiuh  in  the  djiisy^a  eye 
And  kias  on  a  grans  green  piOow. 


GEORGIANA  AUGUSTA  KEATS 

This  is  dated  *  Foot  of  Helvellyn,  June  27,^ 
IS  18 J  and  waa  a^jnt*  aa  aonaething^  overlooked, 
to  hia  brother  and  flister,  Septeniber  18,  1819. 
*  I  wrot«  it  in  a  g"reat  hurry  which  you  will 
see*  Indeed  I  would  not  copy  it  if  I  thought 
it  votild  ever  he  seen  by  any  hut  youraelve^^ 

GfVfi  nne  your  patience,  sister,  while  I  frame 
Exact  in  eapitahi  your  ijolden  name  ; 
Or  Bue  the  fair  Ap<dlo  and  be  will 
Eonse  from  his  heavy  slumber  and  I  oat  ill 


Great  love  in  me  for  thee  and  Poeay« 
Imaprioe  not  that  greateat  mastery 
Acid  kin^dum  over  all  the  Realms  of  verse, 
Neara  more  to  heaven  iti  aught,  than  when  we  | 

nurse 
And  surety  give  to  love  and  Brotherhood. 

Anthropophagi  in  Othollo^a  mood  ; 
Ulyneefl  stormed  and  hia  enchanted  belt 
Glow  with  the  Muae^  but  they  are  never  felt 
UnboftOiii^d  m>  and  io  eternal  made, 
Such  tender  inoenae  in  their  laurel  shade 
To  all  the  regent  sifters  of  the  Nine 
As  thia  poor  offering  io  you^  sister  mine. 

Kind  sister  I  ay,  this  third  name  aays  yon  are ; 
Enchanted  haa  it  be«u  the  Lord  knows  where  ; 
And  may  it  taste  to  you  like  good  old  wine. 
Take  yon  to  real  happin^a  and  give 
Sona,  daughters  and  a  home  like  honied  hive. 


li£G   MERRILI£S 

Sent  In  a  letter  to  Fanny  Keata,  vrritten  from  | 
Anchenodrti,   July   2,   1818.   *We   are   in  the 
midst  of  Meg  Merrilies  cfountry  of  whom  I  sup^ 
po«e   you  have  heard.'      Fanny  Keata  waa   a 
girl  of  tift«en  at  iliia  time. 

Old  Meg  she  was  a  Gipsy, 

And  liv'd  upon  the  Moors: 
Her  bed  it  waa  tJie  brown  heath  turf,  ' 

And  herhouae  waa  out  of  doors. 

Her  apples  were  swart  blaokherrieSf 

Her  currants  pods  o*  broom ; 
Her  wine  wii^  dew  of  tlie  wild  wliite  rOMBii 

Her  book  a  churchyard  tomb. 

Her  Brothers  were  the  craggy  Inlla, 

I  Itir  Sisters  larch  en  to*ea  — 
Aloue  with  her  great  faniity 

She  liv^d  aa  she  did  pteaae. 

No  breakfast  had  ahe  many  a  mom, 

No  diinier  many  a  noon, 
And  'atead  of  supper  she  would  stare 

Full  hard  agaiiutt  the  Moon. 

But  over>'  morn  of  woodbine  fresh 

She  made  her  garlanding. 
And  every  night  the  dark  glen  Tew 

She  wove,  and  she  wonld  aing. 

And  with  her  fingers  old  and  brown 
Shti  plaited  Mats  o^  KuBhea, 


^UPPLKI^KNTAKY  VERSfi 


•-^  -    *ii^x^  -^5>» 


^■.  -.      -., 


i%  uttaa  would, 
'  iniijr  bucij, 
v.ni(  up  «aicijr> 

i>y  iiouk  or  crook 
To  Um  brook« 
Vim  briaKhooM 
Hiiler's  tiiuiiib, 

^oK  ovor  cas« 


^  «  ^iuvo» 

^OC  JUMVO 

\  'JO  T>^y». 
't  c'vm  *  t)co4Sy  djntim 


^^^^V         car  ^' 

^1 

1 

^^ 
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Of  F'lah,  a  pretty  Kettle, 

I  saw  her  wrappit  in  her  hood                             J 

A  KetUe  I 

Her  cheek  «aa  flush  vfV  timid  blood          ^^m 

There  was  a  naughty  Boy, 

TwiatI  growth  and  waning  —                   ^^H 

And  a  iiati^hty  Buy  waa  he, 

She  tttm^d  her  dazed  eyes  full  oft             ^^^H 

^K             He  ran  a  woy  to  Scotlaad 

For  tbere  her  Brit  hers                                     V 

^K                The  people  for  to  see  — 

Came  riding  with  her  Bridegroom  soft              1 

^^^B            Then  bu  found 

And  mony  ithers.                                                1 

^^^^H           That  the  gfrotiud 

Young  Tani  came  up  and  eyed  me  qniek          1 

^^H           Was  OH  hard, 

With  rt'ddened  cheek —                                   1 

^^H           That  a  yard 

Braw  Torn  was  duffed  Uka  a  chick—              J 

^^^^^ft           Was  as  long, 

He  eouldna  speak  —                                   ^^M 

^^^H           That  a  song 

A)i«  Marie,  they  are  ull  gnne  hame            ^^H 

^^^^H           Waa  as  merry, 

Through  blusteriui^  weather                    ^^^| 

^^^H           lliat  a  cherry 

An^  every  heart  m  full  on  flame                  ^^^| 

^^^H           Was  aa  red  — 

An^  light  a^  feather.                                   ^^^| 

^^H          Thatlead 

Ab  I  Marie,  they  are  all  gone  hame            ^^H 

^^^H           Wfifii  aa  weirhtr, 

Frae  happy  wadding,                                 ^^H 

^^^^H           That  fiiur»ccire 

Wliihit  I  —  Ah  is  it  not  a  shame  ?              ^^M 

^^^^1            Wim  an  ni]>;hty. 

Sad  tears  ain  abedding.                             ^^^| 

^^^1            That  a  door 

^^H 

^^^^H           Was  as  wooden 

THE  (GADFLY                                 ^^B 

^^^^r            An  in  England  — 

^V                So  he  atood  in  bia  ahoes 

Inclosed  in  a  letter  to  Tom  Keate,  July  17^^       1 

^H                     And  be  vonder'd, 

1818.                                                                         J 

^B                    He  wonder^, 

All  gentle  folks  who  owe  a  grudge                   J 

^m^^         He  stood  in  hb  Mho«4g 

To  any  living  thing                                           M 

^^^^L           And  he  wonder'd. 

Open  your  ears  and  stay  your  t(r)udge        ^^1 

^^H 

Whilst  I  in  dudgeon  sing.                           ^^B 

^^^B           TO  THOMAS   KEATS 

The  Gadfly  he  bath  stung  rae  iiore  -^               J 

^^^  BKLAmnn  (for  BAUaatTft«)  July  10  [1818.] 

0  may  he  ue^er  utiug  you  I                          ^^^ 

^M 

But  we  have  many  a  hurrid  bore,  —          ^^B 

W    Ah  1  ken  ye  what  I  met  the  day 

He  may  ating  black  and  blue.                 ^^H 

Out  our*  the  Mountains 

^^H 

A  cotniner  down  by  t-raprgics  gfray 

Haa  any  here  an  old  gray  Mare                  ^^H 

An  moaaie  fountAins  — 

With  tliree  legs  all  ber  atore,                 ^^M 

Ah  goud'bair'd  Marie  yeve  I  pray 

0  put  it  to  her  Battooka  bare                  ^^H 

^        Ane  mi  nute '  s  j^J  em\  jik  — 

And  straight  she  ^  run  on  four,           ^^^| 

H    For  that  I  met  upon  the  way 

^^H 

Is  past  expre«aing. 

Ham  any  here  a  Lawyer  suit                       ^^H 

A^  I  st^jod  where  a  rocky  brig 

Of  1743,                                                       ^Hi 

^         A  t'orrf'nt  eroases 

Take  Lawyer's  nose  and  pat  it  to  H          ^^H 

■    I  sptett  upon  a  misty  ri|r 

And  you  the  end  will  see.                        ^^H 

m        A  troup  o'  Horaet  — 

^^^1 

And  as  they  tnttted  down  the  glen 

Is  there  a  Man  in  Parliament                     ^^^| 

I  sped  to  meet  them 

Dum(blfounder'd  in  his  speech,              ^^^| 

Tr>  flee  if  I  ml^jht  know  the  Men 

0  let  his  neighbour  make  a  rent                 ^^^| 

To  fltop  and  preet  thera. 

And  put  one  in  his  breech.                      ^^^B 

First  Willie  on  bis  alei^k  mare  came 

^^^m 

At  canting  gallop 

0  Lowther  how  much  better  thou             i^^^H 

His  long  hair  nifftkd  like  a  tlame 

Hadst  fignrM  t*  other  day                        ^^ 

On  hoard  a  shallop, 

When  to  the  folks  thou  mad^st  a  bow 

Then  came  hia  brother  Rah  and  then 

And  hadst  no  more  to  say. 

Young  Peggy'a  Mither 

And  Peggy  too  —  adown  the  glen 

If  lucky  Oadtfy  hod  but  ta'en 

H        They  went  togitber  — 

Hia  seat  .  .  * 

Amd  pot  fchc«  to  a  Uule  pmn 
To  iKire  the*  fnitn  &  won». 


I  Sotttiiej  it  had  been. 

i]ir.I> 

Better  Ombi  Wordsworth,  too,  I 
Better  than  Mr,  V , 


Far^we  me,  pt^,  good  people  eU^ 

Forderiati]«K»- 
In  spirit  sure  I  haul  a  call  — 

And  now  I  on  will  go. 

Hen  any  here  a  daogliter  fair 
Too  food  of  feeding  oorek, 

Too  apt  to  fall  in  love  with  care 
And  ebanniiig  Miatfir  LiorelMf 

0  pot  a  (HMj  to  that  ihlog 
She  ke«pe  so  white  and  pert  — 

1  meao  the  fin^r  for  the  riiig. 
And  it  will  hreed  a  wort* 

Has  any  here  a  pious  spouse 

Who  seven  tiroes  a  day 
Sooldt  as  Kini?  David  prayM^  to  choose 

And  have  her  holy  way  — 

0  lei  a  Gadfly's  little  sting 
Fi^nraade  her  sacred  tongue 

That  noises  are  a  common  things 
But  that  her  bell  haa  mug* 

And  as  tJbis  m  the  summnm  bo- 
no m  of  all  conquering, 

1  leave  *  withou&en  wordea  tno* 
The  OadJly'B  little  sting. 


ON     HEARING    THE     BAG-PIFE    AND     SEEING 
*THB  STRANGER*   PLAYED  AT  INVERARV 

*Od  eTiterinjr  Inveiary,'  Keats  writes  to  hia 
brother  Tom,  July  18,  1818/ we  saw  a  Play 
Bill,  Brown  wan  kncK^ked  tip  from  new  shoes 
— ^so  I  went  to  thw  Burn  alone  where  I  saw  the 
Stmnger  accompatiir^d  hy  a  Bagf-pipn.  There 
they  went  on  about  interefltiog  create ra  and 
niunati  nat«r  till  the  Curtmn  fr^ll  atid  then 
eame  the  Baf^-pipe.  When  Mra*  Haller  fainted 
down  went  the  riurtAin  and  out  oame  the  Bag- 
pipe —  at  th«  hi>artFf>nding^  sboemending  reeon* 
eOhition  the  Piper  blew  amain.  I  never  read 
or  saw  this  play  before  ;  not  the  Bag-pipe  nor 
Hm  wretehod  playete  themaelTes  were  little  in 


wTtb  It —  thank  heaven  it  has  been 
at  lately  almost  to  a  faahioii.* 


Or  late  two  datiMrire  were  before  me  p1ac*d 
Swe«t,  holy,  pa%  ind  and  innocent. 
From  the  na^  •pbcre  to  me  ben^nly  ae«|' 

That  Gods   might   kaow  my  own  partioiilar 
taste: 

Flist  the  soft  Bag-pipe  motirti'd  with  sealoiia 
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T}m  Stranger  next  with  head  oo  hoeoixi  bent 

S%h*d;   mefnl  agam   the   piteoos  Bag-pipe 
went, 
Agam  the  Stranger  sighiiigs  freah  did  wMte. 
O  Bag^pe,  thoa  didst  steal  my  heaK  away  — 

0  Siraager,  thou  my  nerves  frotn  Pipe  didst 
eharm  — 
O  Bagpipe  thon  didst  re-assert  thy  sway  — 

Again  thon^  Stranger,  gav^st  roe  fresh  alarm  ^- 
Alas  !  I  o^uld  not  choose.  Ah  I  my  poor  heart 
Mom  chance  art  thoa  with  both  obUg^d  to  part. 


LINES  WRITTEN    IN   TITE  HIGFTLANDS  AFTER 
A   VISIT   TO   BURNS'S   COUNTRY 

in    a  letter   to   Benjamin  Bailey  from  the 
Island  of  Mull,  July  22,  1818, 

T^SEB  Is  a  chartn  in  footing  slow  aeroas  a  rileoi 

plain. 
Where  patriot  battle  has  been  fought,  where 

glory  had  the  gain  ; 
Tliere  is  a  pleasure  on  the  heath  where  Dmids 

old  have  been. 
Where  mantles  gray  have  rustled  by  and  swept 

the  nettlea  green ; 
There  it  Joy  in  every  spot  m^ade  known  by 

tiroes  of  old. 
New  to  tlie  feet,  although  each  tale  a  hundred 

times  he  told ; 
There  is  a  deeper  Joy  than  all,  more  solemn  in 

tlie  heart » 
Mor€i  pnrehiuR:  to  the  tongfue  than  ^,  of  more 

divine  a  smarl, 
When  weary  at43pH  forget  themselvea  upon  a 

pleaitant  turf. 
Upon  hot  Baud,  or  flinty  road,  or  sea-shore  iron 

scurfy 
Toward  the  Cattle  or  the  Cot,  where  long  ago 

was  horn 
One  who  was  great  through  mortal  days,  and 

died  of  fame  onBhom. 
Light  lieather-belk  nrny  tremble  then,  hut  they 

are  far  away ; 
Wood-lark  may  sing  from  sandy  fern,  —  the 

Son  may  hear  his  Lay  ; 
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eht  may  kiss  the  grass  on  abelves  and  ghal- 

lows  clear, 
Bat  their  low  voices  are  not  heard,   tlioiig:h 

como  on  traTels  drear  i 
Blood-red  the  sun  may  set  behind  bliusk  tnoun- 

taiti  peaks ; 
Blue  tides  may  sluioe  and  drench  their  time  in 

Caves  and  weedy  creeks  ; 
Bififles  may  seem  to  nleep  winfr-wide  nfioii  the 

Air; 
Ring-doves  may  iBy  eonToIs^d  acroea  to  some 

high-cedarM  lair ; 
But  the  forf^otten  eye  is  still  fast  lidded  to  the 

ground. 
As  PaimerV,  that  witl}  weariness,  mid-desert 

shrine  hath  found. 

At  such  a  time  the  soul  ^s  a  child,  in  child- 
hood i»  tile  brain ; 

Foiigotten  m  the  worldly  heart — alone,  it  beate 
in  vain,  — 

Aje,  if  n  ^ladmjin  could  hare  leave  to  pass  a 
healthful  day 

To  tell  hiu  forehead's  swoon  and  faint  when 
first  began  decay. 

He  might  make  tremble  many  a  one  whose  spirit 
had  gone  forth 

To  find  a  Bard's  low  cradle-plaee  about  the 
silent  North. 

Scanty  the  hour  and  few  the  steps  beyond  the 
bourn  of  Care, 

Beyond  the  sweet  and  hitter  world,  ^  beyond 
it  unaware  ! 

Scanty  the  hour  and  few  the  steps,  becaose  a 
longer  stay 

Would  bar  return,  and  make  a  man  forget  his 
mortal  way : 

O  horriblij  I  to  lose  the  sight  of  well  reraem- 
her*d  face, 

Of  Brother**!  eyes,  of  Sister's  brow  —  constant 
to  every  place ; 

Filling  the  Air,  as  on  we  move,  with  Portrai- 
ture intense ; 

More  warm  than  those  heroic  tints  that  pain  a 
Painter's  sense, 

When  shapes  of  old  come  striding  by,  and  vis- 
ages of  old, 

Ldoka  shining  hiaek,  hair  scanty  gray,  and  pas- 
sions manifold. 

No,  no,  that  horror  cannot  be,  for  at  the  cable's 
length 

Man  feels  the  gentlo  anchor  pull  and  gladdens 
in  its  Hirength  :  — 

One  hour,  half-idiot,  he  stands  by  mossy  water- 
fall. 

But  in  the  very  next  he  reads  his  aoul^s  Memo- 
rial ;  — 


He  teada  it  on  the  mountain's  height,  whei 

chance  he  may  sit  down 
Upon  rough  marble  diadem  —  that  hilPs  eter^ 

nal  Crown, 
Yet  be  bis  Anchor  e'er  so  fast,  room  is  ther* 

for  a  prayer 
That  man  may  never  lose  his  Mind  on  Moun« 

tains  black  and  bare  ] 
That  he  may  stray  league  after  league  some 

great  birthplace  to  find 
And  keep  his  vision  clear  from  speck,  his  in* 

ward  sight  unblind. 
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MRS.  CAMERON  AND  BEN  NEVIS 


In  his  letter  to  Tom  Keats,  Augost  H,  1B18, 
which  contains  the  sonnet  written  on  Ben  Ne» 
vis,  Keats  concludes  a  lively  account  of  the 
ascent  they  made  with  this  hit  of  nonsense  *.  — 

After  all  there  was  one  Mrs.  Cameron  of  50 
years  of  age  and  the  fatteat  woman  in  all  In^ 
vemess-ahire  who  got  up  this  Mountain  some 
few  years  ago  —  true  she  had  her  servants  — 
but  then  she  had  herself.  She  ought  to  have 
hired  SisyphuB,  —  "  Up  the  high  hill  ho  heaves- 
a  huge  roun<l  —  Mrs,  Cameron."  'T  is  said  a 
little  cooversatiou  took  place  between  tlie 
mountain  and  tbe  Lady.  After  taking  a  glass 
of  Wbtsky  00  she  was  tolerably  seated  at  easa 
she  thus  began  -^ 

MRS.  c. 

Ufon  my  life  Sir  Nevis  i  am  piqued 

That  1  liave  so  far  panted  tugg'd  and  reeked 

To  do  an  honor  to  your  old  buld  pate 

Aud  now  am  sitting  on  you  ju«tt  to  bait. 

Without  your  paying  roe  one  citrnpliiiR'nt. 

AlaH,  H  U  BO  with  all,  when  our  intent 

Is  plain,  and  in  the  eye  of  all  Mankind 

We  fair  ones  show  a  preference^  ton  blind  \ 

You  Gentle  man  immediately  turn  tail  — 

0  let  me  then  my  hapless  fate  bewail ! 

Ungrateful  Baldiwite  have  I  not  diadiua'd 

The  pleasant  Valleys—  have  I  not  madbrain'd 

Deserted  all  my  Pickles  and  preserves 

My  China  closet  too  —  with  wretched  Nenres  j 

To  boot—  say,  wretched  ingrate,  have  I  nol    ■ 

I^ft  my  soft  cushion  chair  iuid  caudle  pot  ?       m 

'Tis  true  I   bad    no   coma  — no  J    thank    the 

fates 
My  Shoemaker  waa  always  Mr.  Bates. 
And  if  not  Mr.  Bateii  why  I  'm  not  old  I 
Still  dumb  ungrateful  Ne vii  —  stiU  so  oold  1 


I 


Here  the  I^adj  took  »oiiie  more  whiftky  and 
was  putting  even  more  to  her  lipa  when  ahe 
dashed  it  to  the  Ground,  for  the  Mountain  he- 
giin  to  grumhlo  —  which  contianed  for  a  few 
minutefl  before  he  thim  began  — 

KEN    NEVIS. 

What  whining  bit  of  tong:ue  and  Mouth  thna 

dunas 
Disturb  my  al umber  of  a  thouaand  yeani  ? 
Even  BO  lonij  my  aleep  has  been  8e<iaro  — 
And  to  be  »o  awakM  I  '11  not  endure* 
Oh  pain  —  for  since  tbc  EftK'lo'a  earliest  ACream 
I  've  hud  a  damn'd  confouiidwd  tigly  dream, 
A  Ntg:htmare  sure.     What!    Madam^  waA  it 

you? 
It  i:;aniiot  be  I    My  old  eyes  are  not  true  I 
Red-Cray,  luy  SpeoLiclea  I     Now  let  me  flee  I 
GcmkI  HeaTenii  1    h&dy^  how  the  ^mini 
Did  yoQ  get  here  ?    O,  I  shall  aplit  my  ddea  1 
I  ahaU  e&rthiiiiake  — 

MflK.  C. 

Sweet  Nerin  do  not  quake,  for  thoui^h  I  love 
Yonr  honest  CountenMioe  all  things  above, 
Truly  I  Hhi>uJd  not  like  to  be  conv<?y*d 
So  f*r  into  your  Btisom  —  ^(^ntle  Maid 
Lores  not  too  roiitjh  a  treatment,  f^ntle  Sir  — 
Pray  thee  be  calm  und  do  not  quake  nor  atir 
No,  not  a  Stone,  or  I  shall  go  m  fita  — 

BEN    NKVIS. 

I  must  —  I  8hall  —  I  meet  not  aueh  tit  Mti  — 
I  meet  not  smjh  »w*jet  creatnrea  every  day  — 
By  my  old  nightcap  night  and  day 
I  must  have  one  iiweet  Bum  —  I  rau»t  and  shall  I 
Red  Crag !  —  What  I  Madam,  can  you  then  re- 
pent 
Of  all  the  toil  and  vigour  yon  have  spent 
To  see  Beu  No  via  and  to  touch  his  nose  ? 
Red  Crag  I  say  I    O  I  must  have  them  close  I 
Ri*d  Crag,  there  lies  beneath  my  fartheiit  toe 
A  rein  of  Sulphur  —  go,  dear  Red  Crag,  go^ — 
And  Txib  your  flinty  betck  against  it —  budge  1 
Dear  Madam^  I  must  kiss  you*  faith  I  must  I 
I  must  embrace  you  with  my  dearejit  giist  1 
Block-head,    d'ye    hear  I  ^  Block-bead,    ini 

raake  her  feel. 
Tliere  lies  beneath  my  east  leg*s  northern  heel 
A  cave  of  young  earth   dragons;  —  well  my 

boy 
Go  thither  quick  and  so  complete  my  joy. 
Take  you  a  bundle  of  the  largest  pihes, 
And  when  the  sun  on  fiorceat  Phcjspbor  shines. 
Fire  th*»mi  and  ram  tbem  in  the  Dragon's  neat, 
Then  will  the  dragons  fry  and  &cz  their  best 


Until  ten  tbonsoiMl  now  no  bigger  than 
I\>or  Alligatort  —  poor  things  of  one  span  — 
Will  each  one  swell  to  twice  ten  timet  the 

size 
Of  Qortbem  whale  —  then  for  the  tender  pnie  — 
The  moBient  then — ^  for  then  will  Red  Crag  rub 
Hts  flinty  back  —  and  1  shall  ki^  and  snub 
And  press  my  dainty  morsel  to  my  breast. 
Block-head  make  haste ! 

O  Moses,  wt*ep  the  rest  — 
The  Lady  fainted  and  he  thought  her  dead  ; 
So  pulled  the  cloads  again  about  hta  head 
And  went  to  sleep  again  ;  soon  she  was  roused 
By  her  affrighted  servants  —  next  day,  housed 
Safe  on  the  lowly  ground  she  hlessM  her  fate 
That  fainting  fit  was  not  delayed  too  late. 

But  what  surprised  me  above  all  is  how 
the  lady  got  down  ag^aiu.  I  felt  it  horribly. 
'T  was  the  most  vile  descent  —  shook  me  a^ 
to  pieces. 


SHARING  eve's  APPLE 

Printed  by  Mr.  Forman  and  asragned  to  1818* 
Mr.  Forman  does  not  give  his  authority,  save 
to  say  that  the  verses  have  been  handed  aboat 
in  manuscript. 

O  BLITHH  not  so  I    O  blush  not  so  I 

Or  1  shall  think  you  knowing  ; 
AikI  if  you  smile  the  hlushing  while. 

Then  maidenlieads  are  going. 

There's  a  blush   for  won^t,  and  a  blush  for 
shan^t. 
And  a  bluah  for  having  done  it : 
There  ^s  a  blush  for  thought  and  a  bluah  for 
nought. 
And  a  blush  for  juat  begun  it. 

O  sigh  not  so  I     O  sigh  not  so  I 

For  it  sounds  of  Eve's  awvet  pippin ; 

By  these  looaen'd  lips  you  have  tasted  the  pipe 
And  fought  in  an  amorous  nipping. 

Will  you  play  once  more  at  nice-cut-«ore. 
For  it  only  will  last  our  youth  out, 

And  we  have  the  prime  of  the  kissing  time, 
We  have  not  one  siveet  tooth  out. 

There  ^s  n  «igh  for  yen,  and  a  sigh  for  no. 

And  a  sigh  for  I  can't  bear  it  I 
O  what  can  he  done,  shall  we  stay  or  mo  f 

0  cut  the  sweet  apple  and  share  it  I 
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A  prophecy: 

TO   GEORGE   KEATS   IN    AMERICA 

In  a  l«tter  to  hi*  brother  and  hia  wife,  Octo- 
her  *M,  1818,  Keata  nays  :  '  if  I  Imd  n  prayer 
to  make  for  any  great  gcKxl,  oext  to  Tom's  re- 
eorery,  it  should  be  that  one  of  your  children 
should  he  the  &t^i  Amerban  Poet.  I  have  a 
gvQUt  mind  to  make  a  prophecy,  and  they  aay 
prophecies  work  on  their  own  f  ullilmisnt.^ 

•T  M  the  witching  time  of  night, 

Orbed  is  the  moo  a  and  hriifht, 

And  the  htars  they  glbt4;n,  ^li^ten, 

Seeming  with  bright  eyes  to  liston. 

FoiP  what  listen  they  ? 

For  a  song  and  for  a  cljarm, 

See  ihey  grliaten  tii  alurni, 

And  the  Moon  ik  waxing  warm 

To  hear  what  i  sball  say. 

Moon  I  keep  wide  thy  golden  ears  — 

Hearken,  Stars  I  and  Jicarkeu,  Spheres  I  — 

Hearken,  thou  etenial  Sky  I 

I  sing  an  infant'^  Lullaby, 

O  pretty  Inlhiby  I 

Listen,  listen,  Fiateii*  li«fcen» 

GliBt^n,  glLHten,  glisten,  glisten. 

And  bear  my  Lnllaby  I 

Tljungh  the  Roaboa,  that  will  make 

Its  cradle,  still  are  in  the  lake  — 

Thanifh  the  linen  that  will  be 

Iti  swathe,  is  on  the  cotton  trt»e  — 

Thoiigb  the  woollen  that  will  keep 

It  warm,  i.H  on  the  »illy  sheep  — 

Listen,  Starlight,  listen,  lj«t4jn. 

Glisten,  glisteri,  i^liftten,  glisten. 

And  hear  my  Inllahy  ! 

Child,  I  see  thee  !    ChiEd,  I  Ve  found  thee 

Midst  of  tbe  quiet  all  around  thee  I 

Child.  I  see  thee  I    Child,  I  spy  thee  1 

And  tby  mother  aweet  is  nigh  thee  I 

Cbildf  I  know  thee  I     Child  no  more, 

Btit  a  Poet  evermore  I 

See,  see,  the  Lyre,  the  Lyre, 

In  a  flame  of  lire. 

Upon  the  little  cradle's  top 

FLsring,  flaring,  flaring. 

Past  the  eyesipht^s  bearing. 

Awake  it  from  itn  nleep. 

And  see  if  it  can  k«fep 

Iti  87M  npon  the  blaze  — 

Amsae,  amaze  I 

It  stares,  it  stores,  it  stares. 

It  dares  what  no  one  dares  I 

It  lifts  its  little  hand  into  the  flame 


Unharmed,  and  on  the  strizigm 
PaddkiS  a  little  tune,  and  sings, 
With  dumb  endeavour  sweetly  — 
Bard  art  thon  completely  f 

Little  child 

O'  til'  western  wild. 
Bard  art  thou  completely  I 
Sweetly  with  dmmh  endeavour, 
A  Poet  now  or  never* 

Little  child 

O'  th'  western  wild, 
A  Poet  now  or  never  I 


A   LITTLE   EXTEMPORE 

Inclosed  in  a  lett-er  t4>  George  and 
ana  Keats,  written  April  15,  181^. 

Whek  they  were  come  into  the  Faery *s  Court 
They  rang  —  no  one  at  home  —  all  gone  to  »|*oi 
And  dance  and  kisH  and  love  as  faeriesi  do 
For  Fanes  be  a&  hunmnft  lovers  true. 
Amid  the  woods  they  were  ho  lone  and  wild. 
Where  even  the  Kohin  feela  himnelf  exil'd, 
And  where  the  very  bi-ooka,  as  if  afraid, 
Hurry  along  to  same  le«H  magric  fthade. 

*  No  one  at  borne  I  ^  the  fretful  Princess  cry'd 
'^  And  all  for  nothing  sueh  a  dreary  ride, 
And  all  for  nothing  my  new  diamond  orosa ; 
No  one  tU'  see  my  Persian  feathers  toss, 
No  one  to  see  my  Ape,  my  Dwarf,  my  Fool, 
Or  how  I  pnue  my  Otaheitan  mule. 
Ape,  Dwarf,  and  Fool,  why  stand  you  gapi; 

there, 
Bnnt  the  door  open,  quick  —  or  1  declare 
I  '11  switeh  you  soundly  and  in  pieties  toar.* 
The  Dwarf  began  to  tremble,  and  the  Ape 
StarM  at  the  Fool,  the  Foul  w;iJi  all  agape. 
The  Princess  grasp 'd  her  switch,  but  just  in 

time 
The  dwaff  with  piteous  fa4^'e  bepan  to  rhyme. 

*  O  mighty  Princess,  did  you  ne'er  hear  toll 
What  your  poor  servants  know  but  too  too 

well  ? 
Know  you  the  three  great  crimes  in  Faerylaad  ? 
The  first,  alas  I  poor  Dwarf,  I  understand, 
I  made  a  wbipetock  of  a  faery's  wand  ; 
Tbe  next  is  snoring  in  their  company  ; 
The  next,  the  last,  the  direst  of  the  three, 
la  makiiic  free  when  tbey  are  not  at  borne. 
I  was  a  Prince  —  a  baby  prince  —  my  doom. 
Ton  nee,  I  made  a  whipstock  of  a  wand, 
Mj  top  baa  henceforth  slept  in  faery  land, 
He  was  a  Prince,  the  Fool,  a  grown-up  Prince^, 
Bnt  he  has  never  been  a  King^s  son  since 
He  fell  ftBDoriiig  at  a  faery  Bali 


rt 
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Ton  poor  Ap«  was  a  Prince,  mud  he  poor  thiag^ 
Fioklook'^d  a  faerj^s  boudoir  —  now  no  king 
But  ape  —  «o  pray  your  highness  stay  awhile, 
*T  ig  flooth  indeed «  we  know  it  to  our  sorrow  — 
Peraiitt  ivnd  you  may  be  an  apo  to^ morrow.^ 
While  the  Dwarf  spake,  the  Prinoeas,  all  for 

spite, 
Peeled  the  brown  hai&cJ  twig  to  lily  white^ 
Glenoh'd   btir  small  teotli,  and   held  her  lips 

apart, 
Try'd  to  Iwik  unconcemM  with  beating  heart. 
They  law  her  higlinesH  bad  mude  up  her  mind, 
A-quavtTttig^  likt*  tli«  reeds*  bi^fore  the  wind  — 
And  they  hail  ha^l  it.  but  O  happy  uhauct*  I 
The  Ape  for  very  fear  began  to  dance 
And  ^nn^d  aa  ati  hia  uj^lineai  did  ache  — 
jjhe  ttaid  her  rixen  lingers  for  his  sake, 
>^Bm  was  so  very  ugly :  then  she  took 
IS9T  }>ocket-mirror  and  began  to  look 
First  at  herMelf  and  then  at  hitn^  and  then 
She  smilM  at  her  own  beauteoua  face  again* 
7«t  for  all  this  —  for  all  her  pretty  face  — 

took  it  in  her  hend  to  lee  the  place. 
Women  gain  little  from  experienoe 
Either  in  Lovers,  husbatida^  or  eicpenae. 
The  moro  their  hi^auty  the  mure  fortune  too  — 
Beauty  before  the  wide  world  uever  knew  — 
«aoh  fair  r«ai«on«  —  tho'  it  oft  miacarriea. 
thoug:ht  her  pretty  face  would  please  the 
fairies. 

*Xy  darling  Ape,  X  wont  whip  you  to-day^ 
Give  mo  the  Pioklock  airrah  and  go  play." 
IViey  idO  three  wept  but  counsel  was  as  vaiu 
As  QEjinip  «ap  biddy  to  drop^  of  rain. 
Yei  Ikigerinic  by  did  the  sad  Ape  forth  draw 
Tito  IMiIock  from  the  Pocket  in  his  Jaw. 
The  PHnoiMa  took  it^  and  diHmounting  straight 
TrippM  in  btw  silver'd  slippers  to  the  gate 
Ami  touttk*il  the  wards,  the  Door  full  courteous 
HpimiI  '-^mIm  entered  with  her  aerrants  three. 
Migiim  it  ekift^il  and  there  was  noditng^  seen 
Willis  MxUe  gnwuus  on  the  herbage  green. 
EndqfCanioZIL 


CANTO  THE  XIII 
sooner  mw  himself  alone 

d  up  hie  Ears  — and  said  ^well 


Prinee  I  may  be  free  — 
shnll  side-«addlt»  tne. 
^ie  —  t  ho^  a  Mole, 
a  Kin^r "  —  tho'  **  Fortuno*a 


Sw  l»v  wUiit  Mr.  Dwarfy  said 
!(••»  for  b<+r  hearl.* 
U'd  in  high  glee 
V>*  ui  nil  old  Pollard  tree, 


And  rubbed  his  sides  against  the  mossed  bark 
Till  his  Girths  burst  and  left  him  naked  stark 
Except  his  Bridle^  how  get  rid  of  that 
Buckled  and  tied  with  many  a  twist  and  plait. 
At  la^  It  struck  him  to  pretend  to  sleep, 
And  then  the  thievish  Monkeys  down  would 

creep 
And  filch  the  unpleasant  trammels  i|nite  away. 
No  sooner  thought  of  than  adown  he  lay, 
Shammed  a  good  snore — the  Monkey-men  de-^ 

HCended 
And  whom  they  thought  to  injate  they  be> 

friended. 
Tliey  hung  his  Bridle  on  a  topmost  bough 
And  off  he  went  mn,  trotT.  or  anyhow  — 


SPENSERIAN     STANZAS    ON     CHARXKS     ARMI* 

TAGE   BROWN 

Ineloeed  in  a  letter  to  George  and  Georgi- 
ana  Keats,  April  IG  or  17,  1810:  *  Brown  thia 
morning  is  writing;  some  Spenserian  stanzaa 
against  Mrs.,  Miss  Brawne  and  me ;  so  I  ahall 
amuse  myself  with  lum  a  little :  in  the  manner 
of  Spenser/ 

He  is  to  weet  a  melancholy  Carle: 
Thin  in  the  waist,  with  bushy  head  of  hair. 
As  hath  the  seeded  thutle  when  in  parle 
It  holds  the  Zephyr,  ere  it  seudcth  fair 
It0  light  boUooDS  into  the  summer  air ; 
There  to  his  beard  had  not  begun  to  bloom. 
No  brush  had   tonoh*d   hia   chin,  or  maor 

sheer ; 
No  care  had  tonehed  hia  cheek  with  mortal 

doom, 
But  new  he  wae,  and  brig>ht,  as  scarf  from  Pei^ 

aian  loom. 

Ne  CAred  he  for  wine,  or  half-and-half ; 
Ne  cjvred  he  for  fish,  or  flesh,  or  fowl ; 
And  sauces  held  lie  worthless  aa  the  chaff ; 
Ho  *s  deigned  the  swineherd  at  the  waasail 

bawl ; 
Ne  with  lewd  ribbalds  sat  he  cheek  by  jowl ; 
Ne  with  sly  Leniuns  in  the  8comcr*s  cliair ; 
But  after  wftter-hrooka  this  Pilgrim's  soul 
Panted^  and  all  his  food  was  woodland  air ; 
Though  he  would  oft-timea  feast  on  s:illiflowem 

rare. 

The  slanf;^  of  otttes  in  no  wise  he  knew  ; 
Tipping  the  wink  to  him  was  heathen  Oreek  ; 
Ho  rtipp^d  no  *  olden  Tom,'  or  *  niiii  blue,' 
Or  Nantz,  or  ohen-y-bnuidy,  drunk  full  meek 


At  th©  dose  of  A  letter,  April  17,  1810,  to 
luK  Bister  Fanny,  Keata  writca  :  *^  Mr.  and  Mm. 
Ditke  are  coming  to  dine  with  us  to-day  [at 
WeiitwortU  Place].  They  will  enjoy  the 
iMJuntry  alter  Westminster.  O  there  is  nothing 
like  fine  weather,  and  Inmlth,  and  Boaks,  and  u 
line  coQDtrVt  and  a  contented  Mind,  and  dili- 
gent habit  of  reading  and  thinkiug^,  and  au 
ainnlet  against  the  i^nnui  —  and,  please  hea- 
Ten.  &  little  elaret  wine  cool  out  of  a  <;elltir  a 
mile  deep  ^  witK  a  few  or  a  g^ood  many  ratafia 
cakes  —  a  rocky  basin  to  bathe  in,  a  struLwberry 
bed  to  sa»y  your  prayers  to  Flora  in,  a  pad  nag^ 
to  go  you  ten  miles  or  so ;  two  or  three  sen^ti^ 
Wo  people  to  chat  with  ;  two  or  threo  spiteful 
folks  to  spar  with  ;  two  or  three  odd  Bahea  to 
laugh  at  and  two  or  tlirue  nuniBkulls  to  arg^ue 
with  — instead  of  using  dumh  bells  on  a  rainy 
day; 

Two  or  thn&e  Posies 

With  two  or  three  simples  — 

Two  or  thrtfc  Noses 

With  two  or  threo  pimptes  — 

Two  or  three  wise  men 

And  two  or  three  ninny 'a  — 

Two  or  thfve  inirsea 

And  two  or  three  guineas  — 

Two  or  three  raps 

At  two  or  three  doors — 

Two  or  thn^e  naps 

('If  two  or  three  hoars  — 

Two  OP  three  Cats 

And  two  or  three  mioe  -^ 

Two  or  thre*  sprats 

At  a  vei'y  great  price  — 

Two  or  three  sandiefl 

And  two  or  three  tabbiet  — 

Two  or  three  dandiea 

And  two  Mrs.  mum  I 

Two  or  three  Smilis 

And  two  or  three  frowns  ^ 

Two  or  three  Mtles 

To  two  or  tlifee  towns  — 


*  Somewhere  in  the  Spectator  is  related  an 
aeeonnt  of  a  man  inviting  a  party  of  stutterers 
and  sqninters  io  his  table.  It  would  please  me 
more  to  scrape  together  a  party  of  lovers  — 
not  to  dinner  but  to  tea.  Tltere  would  1j6  do 
lighting  as  among  knights  of  old.'  Keats  to 
George  and  Georg^ana  Keats,  September  17, 
1S19.  The  play  on  names  seems  to  indicate 
some  trifling  reference  to  Keats^s  publishers 
Taylor  and  Hessey. 

Pensiyb  they  ait,  and  roll  their  languid  eyeo, 
Nibble  their  toast,  and  cool  their  tea  with  sighs, 
Or  else  forjret  the  puipoee  of  the  night, 
Forget  their  tea  —  forget  their  appetite. 
See  with  crossM  arms  they  sit  —  ah  I   happ^ 

crew^ 
The  fire  is  goinfj  out  and  no  one  rings 
For  eoala,  and  therefore  no  eoala  Hetty  brings. 
A  fly  is  in  the  milk-pot  —  must  he  die 

By  a  humane  srxiiety  ? 
No,  no  ;  there  Mr*  Worter  takes  bis  spoon, 
Inserts  it,  dips  the  handle,  and  lo  1  aoHon 
The  little  atraj^ler,  aavM  from  perils  dark, 
Across  the  teaboard  dnkws  a  long  wot  mark. 


I. 

I 
I 


Ame  I  take  snuffers  by  the  handle. 
There  *8  a  large  cauliflower  In  eaeh  eandle. 
A  winding-sheet,  ah  me !    I  must  away 
To  No*  7,  just  beyond  the  circus  gay. 
*  Alas,  my  friend  I  your  coat  sits  very  well ; 
Where  may  your  Taylor  live ?  '    'I  may  not 
teU. 

0  pardon  me  —  1  *tn  absent  now  and  then. 
Wht;re  mitjhi  my  Taylor  live  ?     I  say  a^^in 

1  cannot  teU,  let  me  no  more  be  teazM  ^ 
He    lives    in   Wapping,   might   lire   where 

pleBS'd.* 


TO  GEORGE  KEATS 
WRITTEN    IN  SICKNESS 

Tills  is  from  a  tranBcript  by  George  Kea 
and  dated  181D;  hut  Keats's  letttirs  do  not  dii 
olo«e  any  sickness  dnriug  that  year  whieb 
would  be  likely  to  call  forth  the  lines,  and  the 
date  is  probably  1820,  if  indeed  we  are  author- 


« 


ized  to  refer  this  poem  to  Joho  Keats,  It  ia 
tiot  Impoaaible  that  it  wmt  written  bj  Tom 
Keatfl  in  1818. 

Broth  EB  beloy'd  if  liealtli  ahall  smile  afifiuii. 
Upon  tbis  waited,  form  and  fever'd  cheek: 
If  e'er  returning  viRour  bid  these  weak 

And  tati^id  limha  their  fpladsome  strengtb  re- 
gain, 

Well  may  thy  hmw  the  placid  glow  retain 
Of  sweet  content  aod  thy  pleaa'd  eye  may 

speak 
The  conscious  aelf  applause,  bat  should  I  aeek 

To  Qtter  what  this  heart  can  feel,  —  Ah  I  vain 

Were  the  attempt  I    Tet  kindest  friendd  whila 
o'er 
My  couch  ye  bend,  and  wattih  with  tendeniess 

The  beinic  whom  your  cart!«  could  e'en  restore, 
From  Uie  oohl  grasp  of  Death,  say  can  you 


The  feeliogs  which  these  lips  can  ne^«r  ex- 


Feelingi,  deep  B^*d  in  gratefnl  memory's  store. 


ON  OXFORD 

Charles  Armitage  Brown,  writing  to  Henry 
Snook  from  Qampstead  24  March,  1820,  says: 
^Tom  shall  have  one  of  hh  [Koata'sj  bits  of 
comio  verses,  —  I  met  with  them  only  yester- 
day, but  they  have  be«n  written  long  ago,  — 
it  is  a  song  on  the  City  of  Oxford.' 

The  veraes  were  also  copied  by  Keats  in  a 
letter  to  Reynoldn,  j^ven  below  on  p.  269,  as  a 
latirical  critioLsm  of  Wordsworth. 

The  Gothic  looks  solemn, 

The  plain  Doric  colfimn 
Snpporta  an  old  Bishop  and  Oocieir ; 

The  mouldering  arch, 

Shaded  o'er  by  a  larch, 
Standa  next  door  to  Wilson  the  Hosier. 


Vice,  —  that  ia,  by  tnma,  — 

O'er  pale  facee  monms 
The  black  tasselL^d  trencher  and  i 

The  ehatity  hoy  sint^, 

The  Steeplc'bell  rings 
And  aa  for  the  Chancellor  —  dominai. 

There  are  plenty  of  trees, 

And  plenty  of  ease, 
And  plenty  of  fat  deer  for  Parsons ; 

And  when  it  ia  venlaon. 

Short  is  the  benison,  — 
Then  each  on  a  leg  or  thigh  fastens. 


TO  A  CAT 

These  verses  wsre  addressed  by  Keats  to  a 
cat  belonging  to  Mrs.  Reynoldj}  of  Little  Bri- 
tain, the  mother  of  his  friend  John  HamiltoB 
Keynolda.  Mrs.  Reynolds  gave  the  veraflA  to 
her  son-in-law,  Tom  Hood,  who  ptihlished  them 
in  his  Comic  Annual  for  1830. 

Cat  I  who  haB[t]  paasM  thy  grand  clima[ol- 
terio. 
How  many  mice  and  rats  hast  in  thy  days 
Destroy 'd?  —  How  numy  tit-bits   stolen? 
Gate 
With  those  brig:bt  languid  segments  green,  and 

prick 
Those  velvet  ears  —  hot  pr'ythee  do  not  stick 
Thy  latent  talons  in  me  —  and  upraise 
Thy  gentle  mew  —  and  tell  me  all  thy  frays 
Of  fish  and  mice,  and  rats  and  tender  chick  : 
Nay,  look  not  down,  nor  lick  thy  dainty  wrists 

For  all  the  wheezy  asthma,  —  and  for  all 
Thy  tail's  tip  is  nicked  off  — and  though  the 
fists 
Of  many  a  maid  has  given  thee  many  a  maol^ 
Still  is  that  fur  as  soft  as  when  the  lists 

In  youth  thou  enter'dst  on  glaas-bottled  walL 


LETTERS 


LETTERS   OF  JOHN   KEATS 


1.    TD  CHAOLEfi  COWDXllf  CIARKIS 

[London,  October  31,  1816.} 
My  daintie  Davik^ —  I  will  be  as  punc^ 
tual  as  the  Bee  to  the  Clover*  Very  glad 
am  I  nt  the  thoitghta  of  seeiug  so  soon  this 
glorious  Hajdon  and  all  bis  creation,  I 
firay  thee  let  rae  know  when  you  go  to 
Ollier'a  and  where  he  resides  —  this  I  for- 
got to  ask  you  —  and  tell  nie  also  when 
yon  will  help  me  waste  a  sullen  day  —  God 
Held  you*—  J,  K. 

2.    TO  TBE  8AM£ 

[London,]  Tuesday  [Etecember  17»  181<i]. 
My  dear  Ciiaio-es  —  You  may  now  look 
at  Minerva*s  ^gis  with  impiinityj  seeing 
that  my  awful  Visage  *  did  not  turn  you 
into  a  John  Doree*  Yon  have  accordingly 
a  legitimate  title  to  a  Copy  —  I  will  use 
my  iuterest  to  proeure  it  for  you.  1 11  tell 
you  what — I  met  Uey noldt*  at  Haydon'a  a 
few  mornings  since  —  he  promised  to  be 
with  me  this  Evening  and  Yesterday  I  bud 
the  &ajne  promise  fn>m  Sevenv  and  I  must 
ptit  you  in  mhid  that  on  last  All  hallow- 
mas*  day  you  gave  me  your  word  that  you 
would  spend  this  Evening  with  me  ^ —  so  no 
putting  off,  I  bave  done  little  to  Endy- 
mion  lately  '-^  —  I  hope  to  tiiiish  it  in  one 
more  attack.  I  believe  you  I  went  to 
Ricbards^s  —  it  was  so  wboreson  a  Night 
that  I  stopped  there  all  the  next  day.  His 
Remembrances  to  you.  (Ext.  from  the 
common  place  Book  of  my  Mind  —  Mem, 

—  Wednemiay  —  Hampstead  —  call  in 
Warner  Street  —  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Hunt.) 

—  I  will  ever  consider  you  my  sincere  and 
affectionate  friend  —  you  will  not  doubt 
ibat  I  am  yours. 

God  bless  you  —  John  Keats* 


3.    TO  JOHN  HAMILTON  RETMOLDS 


[London J  Sunday  Eveninjg 
[Mai-ch  2, 1«17?]. 

My  deab  Reynolds  —  Your  kindness  ■ 
affects  me  so  sensibly  that  I  can  merely  put 
down  a  few  mono-sentences.  Your  Criti- 
cism only  makes  me  extremely  anxious  that 
I  should  not  deeeive  you. 

It  *s  ibe  finest  thing  by  God  as  llazliti 
would  say.  However  I  hope  I  may  not 
deceive  you.  There  are  some  acquaint- 
ances of  mine  who  will  scratch  their  Beards 
and  although  I  laave^  1  hope,  some  Charity, 
I  wish  tbeir  Nails  ma.y  be  long.  I  will  be 
ready  at  the  time  you  mention  in  all  Hnp- 
plness. 

There  is  a  report  that  a  young  I^ady  ( 
16  has  written  the  new  Tragedy,  God  bless 
her  —  1  will  know  bcr  by  Hook  or  by 
Crook  in  less  than  a  week.  My  Brothers' 
and  my  Remembrances  to  your  kind  Si*^ 
ters. 

Yours  moat  sincerely 

John  Keats. 


4.    TO  THE  BA3IE 


4 
4 


[London,  March  17,  1817.1 
My  dear  Reynolds  —  My  Brothers  are 
anxious  that  I  should  g^  by  myself  into  the 
country  —  they  have  always  been  extremely 
fond  of  tnt\  and  now  that  Hay  don  has 
pointed  out  how  necessary  it  is  that  I  should 
be  alone  to  improve  myself,  they  give  up 
the  temporary  pleasure  of  living  with  me 
continually  for  a  great  good  which  I  boji© 
will  follow.  So  I  shall  soon  l)e  out  of 
Town.  You  must  soon  bring  all  your  pi^e- 
sent  troubles  to  a  close,  and  so  must  I,  but 
we  must,  like  the  Fox»  prepare  for  a  fresh 
Bwarm   of  Hies.     Banish  money  —  Baniali 


fS^ 


LETTERS  OF  JOHN   KEATS 


lo^BMiish  Wine  —  Bunish  Music;  but 
right  J«o][  UeAltli,  hiyuvat  Jack  Healtli, 
Uuo  Jnok  UojUtb  —  Bauiab  bealth  mud 
bviith  mil  the  world.  I  must  .  .  .  lujself 
,  ,  ,  if  I  come  tbis  OFeiimg,  I  shall  horri- 
bly commit  luyaolf  elsewhere.  So  I  will 
••lid  my  esouBes  to  them  and  Mrs*  Bilke 

Tour  alneere  friend 

John  Kkats. 

6,    to  QBOBOK  AXD  THOMAS  &lL«.tS 

[Soatliaznptoii,]  Tuewlaj  Morn 
[April  L-s  181T)* 

My  d&ar  Bbothrrs  —  I  am  safe  at 
SoutbampUiti  —  after  having  ridden  three 
•lagea  outaide  and  the  rest  in  for  it  began  to 
b*  very  oold.  I  did  not  know  the  Natnes  of 
•i^  of  the  Towna  I  paaaed  Ihroogb  —  all  I 
•to  lell  yon  is  tliat  sooratuiMa  I  saw  dusty 
R^dfts  —  cometimes  Fonds  —  then  Dotting 
— 'tiMa  a  little  Wood  with  trees  look  you 
lilCB  LMince*a  Sister  *as  white  as  a  Lily 
■ad  as  smalt  as  a  Wand  *  —  then  came 
bouses  which  died  away  tnto  a  few  strag- 
gling iWnai  —  theo  eame  hedge  trees 
afapjwid  iif«iii>  As  tbe  Lmnpligbt  crept 
whmf^  the  following  tkiags  were  discovered 
—  •  long  heatli  liroom  fnrw  *  —  Hurdles 
htm  and  tberv  half  a  Mile  —  Park  pal- 
lags  wImii  Um  Windows  of  a  House  were 
alwi^  diseovetrnd  by  i^ecltou  —  One 
Hyaiipli  ^  Fmititaiii  —  N.  B.  Stone  — 
Is^pid  IViiM  —  Cow  mininating  —  ditto 
'  Diikiiy  —'  Man  and  Woman  going^  gin- 
g«fly  akiSkg^ — William  seeing  his  Sisters 
ewr  Hit  Heath  —  John  waiting  with  & 
I^ai^Sta  lor  bis  Mistres.^  —  Barber^s  Pole 
'^  Daal6r%  Slw>p  —  However  after  having 
Wd  1^  ill  at  Ibese  I  popped  my  Head  out 
|ail  ai  it  bagaa  to  Dawn  —  N.  B.  thU  Tues- 
«N9  Mmn  mm  the  Sun  rise  —  of  which  I 
m^  aolbiag  at  present.  I  felt  rather 
Maraing  at  Breakfast  so  1  wutit 
^d  ft  Shakspeare  —  *  There  *s 
9l|y  OlMlbtt^*  ^  i  went  immediately  after 
^  la  Soutbampton  Water  where  I 


enquired  for  the  Boat  to  the  Isle  of  Wight 
as  1  intend  seeing  that  place  befure  I  set- 
tle —  it  will  go  at  3,  so  shall  1  after  having 
taken  a  Cbop.  I  know  nothing  of  this 
plaee  but  that  it  is  long  —  tolerably  broad 

—  bas  bye  streets  —  two  or  three  Churches 

—  a  very  respectable  old  Gate  with  two 
Lions  to  guard  it.  The  Men  and  Women 
do  not  materially  differ  fromrTboseT  liave 
been  in  the  Habit  of  seeing,  I  forgot  to 
say  that  from  dawn  till  half-past  six  1  went 
through  a  most  delightful  Country  —  some 
open  Down  but  for  the  mosTpart  thickly 
woodeoT^What  surprised  me  most  was  an 
immense  quantity  of  blooming  Furze  on 
each  side  the  road  cutting  a  most  rural 
dash.  The  Southampton  water  when  I 
saw  it  just  now  was  no  better  than  a  low 
water  Water  which  did  no  more  than 
answer  my  expectations  —  it  will  have 
mended  its  Ihnners  by  3.  From  the 
Wharf  are  seen  the  shores  on  each  side 
stretching  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  You, 
Haydon,  Reynolds,  etc,  have  been  pushing 
each  other  out  of  my  Brain  by  turns.  I 
have  conned  over  every  Head  in  Haydon*s 
Picture  —  you  must  warn  them  not  to  be 
afraid  should  my  Ghost  visit  them  on 
Wednesday  —  tell  Hay  do  u  to  Kiss  his  Hand 
at  Betty  over  the  Way  for  me  yealiaiCio 
spy  at  her  for  me,  I  hope  one  of  you  will 
be  competent  to  take  part  in  a  Trio  while  I 
nm  away  —  you  need  only  aggravate  yonr 
voices  a  little  and  mind  not  to  speak  Cues 
and  all  —  when  you  have  said  Ruin-ti-ti  — 
you  must  not  be  rum  any  more  or  else 
another  will  take  up  the  ti-ti  alone  and  then 
he  miglit  be  taken  God  shield  us  for  little 
better  than  a  Titmouse*  By  the  by  talking 
of  Titmouse  Remember  me  particularly  to 
all  ray  Friends — give  my  Love  to  the  Miss 
Reynoldses  and  to  Fanny  who  I  hope  you 
will  soon  see.  Write  to  me  soon  about  them 
all  —  and  you  George  particularly  how  you 
get  on  with  Wilkiuson'a  plan.  Wliat  could 
I  have  done  without  my  Fluid  ?  I  don't 
feel  inclined  to  write  any  more  at  present 
for  I  feel  rather  muzzy  —  you  must  be  con- 
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TO  JOHN    HAMILTON    REYNOLDS 
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tent  with  this  fac  simile  of  the  rough  plan 
of  Aunt  Diuah's  Counterpane.* 

Your  moBt  affectionate  Brother 

John  Keats, 

Reynolds  shall  hear  itom  me  soon. 

TO  JOHN  HAMILTON  RBTTNOLDS 

Cariabrooke,  AprU  ITtli  [1817]. 
My  dear  Reynolds  —  Ever  sinco  I 
wrote  to  my  Brothers  from  Souttanapton 
I  have  been  io  a  taking  —  and  at  this 
moment  I  am  about  to  l>ecome  settled  — 
for  I  have  unpacked  my  books,  put  them 
into  a  snug  corner,  pioued  up  Haydon, 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  Miltou  with  his 
daughters  iu  a  row.  In  the  passage  I  found 
a  head  of  Shakspeare  which  I  had  not  be- 
fore seen.  It  in  most  likely  the  same  that 
George  spoke  so  well  of,  for  I  like  it  ex- 
tremely. Well  —  thia  head  I  have  hung 
over  my  Books,  just  above  the  three  in  a 
row,  hairing  first  discarded  a  French  Am- 
bassador -^  now  this  alone  is  a  good  monv 
ing*s  work.  Yesterday  I  went  to  Shanldia, 
wliich  occasioDcd  a  great  debate  in  my 
mind  whether  I  should  live  there  or  at 
Carisbrooke.  Shanklin  is  a  most  beautiful 
place  —  Sloping  wood  and  meadow  ground 
reach  round  the  Chine,  which  is  a  cleft  be- 
tween the  Cliffs  of  the  depth  of  nearly  300 
feet  at  least.  This  cleft  ia  filled  with  trees 
and  bushes  in  the  narrow  part,  and  as  it 
widens  becomes  bare,  if  it  were  not  for 
primroses  on  one  side,  which  spread  to  tbe 
very  verge  of  the  Sea,  and  some  fishermen^s 
huts  on  the  other,  perched  midway  in  the 
Balustrades  of  beautiful  green  Hedges 
along  their  steps  down  to  the  sands.  But 
the  sea,  Jack,  the  sea  ^^^  the  little  waterfall 
—  then  the  white  cliff  —  then  St.  Cathe- 
rine's Hilt  —  Uhe  sheep  in  the  meadows,  the 
cows  in  the  com/  Then,  why  are  you  at 
CariHbrooke  ?  say  yon.  Because^  in  the  first 
phice,  I  should  be  at  twice  the  Expense, 
and  three  times  the  inconvenience  —  next 
that  from  here  I  can  see  your  continent  — 


uu 
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from  a  little  hill  close  by  the  whole  north 
Angle  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  with  the  water 
between  us.  In  the  3rd  place,  I  see  Caris- 
brooke Castle  from  my  window,  and  have 
found  fieveral  delightful  wood-alleys,  and 
copses,  and  quick  Ire&hes.  As  for  prim- 
roses—the Island  ought  to  be  called 
Primroae  Island  —  tliat  b,  if  the  nation  of 
Cowalipa  agree  thereto,  of  which  there  are 
divers  Clans  just  beginning  to  lilt  up  their 
heads.  Another  reason  of  my  fixing  is,  that 
I  am  more  in  reach  of  the  places  around 
ine.  I  intend  to  walk  over  the  Island  east 
—  West  ^  North  —  South.  I  have  not 
seen  many  specimens  of  Ruins — I  don't 
think  however  I  shall  ever  see  one  to  sur- 
pass Carisbrooke  Castle.  The  trench  is 
overgrown  with  the  smoothest  turf,  and  the 
Walls  with  ivy.  The  Keep  within  side  ''^ 
one  Bower  of  ivy^ — ^a  colony  of  Jackdawi 
have  been  there  for  many  years.  I 
say  I  have  seen  many  a  descendant  of  some 
old  cawer  who  peeped  through  the  Bars 
at  Charles  the  first,  when  he  was  there  in 
Confinement.  On  the  roa<i  from  Cowes  to 
Newport  I  saw  some  extensive  Barracks, 
which  disgusted  me  extremely  with  the 
Government  for  placing  such  a  Nest  of  De- 
bauchery in  so  Ijeautjfiil  a  place.  I  asked  a 
man  on  the  Coach  about  this  ^^  and  be  said 
that  the  people  had  been  .spoiled.  In  the 
I'oom  where  I  slept  at  Newport,  I  foimd 
this  on  the  Window  ^ — *0  Isle  spoilt  by  the 
milfitary  !  .  .  .' 

The  wind  ia  in  a  finlky  fit,  and  I  feel  that 
it  would  be  no  bad  thing  to  bo  the  favourite 
of  some  Fairy,  who  would  give  one  the 
power  of  seeing  how  our  Friends  got  on  at 
a  Distance.  I  should  like,  of  all  Loves,  a 
sketch  yf  you  and  Tom  and  George  in  ink 
which  Haydon  will  do  if  you  tell  bim  how 
I  want  them*  From  want  of  regular  rest  I 
have  been  rather  narvun  —  and  the  passaj 
in  Lear — *  Do  you  not  hear  the  sea?* 
has  haunted  me  intensely. 
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[Here  follows  the  sonnet '  On  the  Sea,*  p.  37 J 
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oulv  ten  lilies  —  I  hope  all  is  well  —  I  shall 

torch wich   begin  mj    Endymiou,  which   I 

joue  I  '^aV.  have  ^>c  5ocue  way  with  by  the 

::uitf  ^mi  «.*oa2e,    wheu  we    will   read   onr 

'^vne^-  ji  A  ieii^u-jl  pl;u.'e  I  have  set  my 

xe.«r^  x^ti.  3v-.ir  ue  Casde.    Give  my  Love 

L    '.^ur  >tosecs.  aeverallj  —  to  George  and 

^oi.      *i^ui«.uij«r  nie   to   Rice,  Mr.  and 

•-x  ..»->*•  ^     ><..     >  *trs.  I'liAt  luti  ^  we  know. 

V   V  .  \     .  X .» .   .V    ^*  V     v«.*  ^   » ?-  \  JUT  'i.iv^r^  yr?tnii        JoHX  Keats. 

.    ^ .'     .^    Ai  Vv:^^-.         .vruas.  Mrs*  Covk'i^  Xew  Vil- 
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^i>  '»r.  ».■*  *•■  N-  —  l"ae  Iir:Ie  ^^[HDtleman 
:.».  's.Liii  i!:^^  "ir'i*  jx  A  ^js*:p**  bowl, 
■v;^".  -•  i.i  -  .•.Li.v  a  -.lie  T«r^-  likene&»  of 
fc  ••-.*ir'.  .:-\!\  i.:»:  .::t<-.ik^  aie  jucri^t  for 
loi  i.i^*%»  :-':!;^  ;  lir  'ctier  tfre  :iiis:  how- 
.^■cr.  '"11  'i:..>^  K't  -^ipiH-'iv  that  I  was  in 
V  .•  u  '.u  '•  vr .  ■  r  :  :x'j.  .c  Tullowed  me  to  the 
'.>4V  .•:  ^^  ^-i:.  i::»L  I  C'C  :C  MiSt  :is  I  was 
^v.iis;  :i«  :.M\.-i  ip  ■  r  M.ir>^ce.  tor  zeasoDS 
\»  K».ii  ya  .1.I'.  u  'ij.fc^l  ii:ir.  '."'n  iirriving  at 
.iii»  '.rt**.L«.>»  \J.:x.T.  I  -^r-jce  :o  my  brother 
^.•vvijje  '\>  -^^^ ».*.•<  V.'  v.\  C.  :u  io  che  thing 
^^■u*»i'fc  .•£  rY>L»*v:i:ii:  Aimim:  Aiid  George 
-.^iis  'uc  ic  !.Aj>  xiiavr^ukeu  :c  with  great 
'ia\u%iti>  .  <s.'  *  Kw  '.iicnr  !iu;^  been  an  un- 
liiNiHiuii.:^  Hi've^^ti  Mjii  :or  many  proofs: 
V.'  V.V  V.'  >  \^i  il  u:ijauii:Ced  with  Bensley. 
Nv'H  Hii\  hd  ^ou  'K'C  ?«ud  rbe  key  of  yonr 
i.\i^iI.S.'.UAi.  ^^'iii^ii.  I  *x:iow,  w:t:^  ntll  of  pa- 
'Vi>.*     ^^  '  ^*iwi«.;  *Ki\e  'ockt-d  chem  all  in 


.^'  .u'>»tv>\.  ^viticii  'LKiici.1  1  .iia  Tioc  ao.  tor 
iM.:  v'i  ..ic:iii'»>..i:ii;  ■>A.ti}»c>,  :bt;re  not  being 
i  .ioiv  ..iiiio.ij^^iiiL  ■  n.iiv;  11  :.'ie  woriti  ■  ^aviiig 
»  .K-t.^i..ui  ijivi  ii«.  lUtr^  :ban  :o  {.*ay  a 
■»..■  v».^f.  ^l;;ui  M'li.  .'it.i  W.jod  ">  a  *  very 
\.*:ii..n,.."  ^4:mi**u\i  !i  -i.ivcU'U^uew:  —  and 
:oi mm;  -uiMect  —  what  a 
K'i.ivi    iJv  •■■.I  ^\^:vk   ipoii  '.a*c  Sunday,  iind 

s  li      I    ■     '.    .          'i. '.        '  \»v.li   \^,-a    Miniicd    I.      !'!'.»■   !:iiic   Kxaminer 

,,    ,  ...      .»...i, U.i,w;i>;i.       v^.K-*    i  '.).*» U'i I iif;-::uii  .iiCHitisc   Chnstiauicy, 

^, (i(,  ibiiiii  lliiiii.ti  ii  'k'      l)lHA^hvm\,  reiiuUiau.  Krasmus,  Sir  Pbilip 
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Sidney;  and  then  the  dr*jadful  Petieliaus 
and  iheiT  e]ct>]atbn  by  blood ;  aod  do  Cliris- 
tiaos  sbadder  a.1  the  same  thing  iu  a  nt^wH- 
papGT  which  they  attribute  to  their  God  ia 
its  most  aggravated  form?  What  is  to  ItG 
the  end  of  this?  I  must  metition  Hazlitt's 
Southoy.^  O  that  be  had  left  oat  the  grey 
hairs;  or  that  tliey  had  been  in  any  other 
paper  not  concluding  with  such  a  thunder- 
clap I  That  sentence  about  making  a  page 
of  the  feeling  of  a  whole  life,  appears  to  me 
like  a  whale's  back  lu  the  sea  of  prose. 
I  ought  to  have  said  a  word  on  Shak- 
speare's  Cbnatianity.  There  are  two  which 
I  have  not  looked  over  with  you,  touching 
the  thing:  the  one  for^  the  other  agaioat; 
that  in  favour  ia  in  Measure  for  Measure, 
Act  II.  Scene  ii»  — 

Isab,  Alas,  aJasl 
Why,  all  the  soul^  that  were,  wer«  forfeit  once; 
And  ile  that  might  the  ^vantagie  b«Bt  have  tm>k, 
Fotiud  out  the  remedy. 

That  against  ia  iu  Twelfth  Night,  Act  III. 
Scene  ii.  — 


Maria,   For  there  is  no  Chmi^an  that 
to  be  saved  hy  betiovinj^  rii^htly,  can  ever  be- 
lieve  aueh  impoQuaihle  pasuag^s  of  gjoosaesa. 

Before  I  come  to  the  Nymphs,''  I  must 
get  through  all  disagreeables,  I  went  to 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  thought  so  much  about 
poetry,  so  long  together,  that  I  could  not 
get  to  sleep  at  uight;  and,  moreover,  I  kuow 
not  how  it  was,  I  could  not  get  wholesome 
food.  By  this  means,  in  a  week  or  so,  I  be- 
osme  not  over  capahle  in  my  upper  stories, 
and  set  off  pell-meU  for  Margate,  at  least 
a  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  because,  forsooth, 
I  fancied  that  I  should  like  my  old  lodging 
here,  and  could  contrive  to  do  without  trees. 
Another  thing,  I  was  ton  much  in  soli- 
tude,  and  consequently  was  obliged  to  he  in 
continual  hnmiug  of  thought,  as  an  only 
resource.  However,  Tom  is  with  me  at 
present,  and  we  are  very  comfortable.  We 
intend,  though,  to  get  among  some  treeg. 
How  have  you  got  on  among  them?  How 
mm  the  Nymphs  ?   I  suppoae  they  have  led 


you  a  fine  dance.     Where  are  you  now  ?  • 
iu  Judea,  Cappadocia,  or  the  parts  of  Libya 
about  Cyrene  ?     Strauger  from  *  Heaven, 
Hues,  and  Prototypes,*  I  wager  you  have 
given  several  new  turns  to  the  old  saying, 

*  Now  the  maid  wu»  fair  and  pleasant  to 
look  on,'  as  well  as  made  a  little  variation 
iu  *  Once  upon  a  time.'  Perhaps,  too,  you 
have  rather  varied,  *  Here  endeth  the  first 
lesson/  Thus  I  hope  you  have  made  a 
horseshoe  business  of  *  nnsupertluous  life,' 

*  faint  bowersj*  and  fibrous  roots.  I  vow 
that  I  have  been  down  iu  the  mouth  lately 
at  this  work.  These  last  two  days,  how- 
ever, I  have  felt  more  confident — I  liave 
asked  myself  so  often  why  I  should  be  a 
poet  more  than  other  men,  seeing  how 
great  a  thing  it  is,  —  how  great  things  are 
to  be  gained  by  it,  what  a  thing  to  be  in 
the  mouth  of  Fame,  —  that  at  IsLst  the  idea 
has  groTvn  mo  luoustrously  beyond  my  seem- 
ing power  of  attainment,  that  the  other  day 
I  nearly  consent<'d  with  myself  to  drop  into 
a  Phaethon.  Yet  'tis  a  disgrace  to  fail, 
even  in  a  huge  attempt;  and  at  this  mo- 
ment I  drive  the  thought  from  me.  I  began 
my  poem  about  a  fortnight  since,  and  have 
done  some  every  day,  except  travelling 
ones.  Perhaps  I  may  have  done  a  good 
deal  for  the  time,  hut  it  appears  such  a 
pin^fl  point  to  me,  that  I  will  not  copy  any 
out.  When  I  consider  tluit  so  many  of 
thef^  pin-points  go  to  form  a  hodkin-point 
(God  send  I  end  not  my  life  with  a  bare  A 
bodkin,  in  its  modern  sense!),  and  that  it  \ 
requires  a  thousand  hodkiua  to  make  a  spear 
bright  enough  to  throw  any  light  to  pos- 
terity, I  see  nothing  hut  continual  uphill 
journeying.  Now  is  there  anything  more 
unpleasant  (it  may  come  among  the  thou- 
sand and  one)  than  to  b©  so  journeying  and 
to  miss  the  goal  at  last  ?  But  I  intend  to 
whistle  all  these  cogitations  into  the  sea, 
where  I  hope  they  will  breed  storms  violent 
enough  to  block  up  all  exit  from  Russia. 
Docs  Shelley  go  on  telling  strange  stories 
of  the  deaths  of  kings  ?  '  Tell  him,  there 
ore  atrange  stories  of  the  deaths  of  poetSt 
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Some  have  died  before  thej  were  con- 
oeiTed*  *  How  do  you  tuake  that  out, 
Master  Vellum  ?  '  Doea  Mra.  S.  cut  bread 
[  butter  as  ueatly  aa  ever  ?  Tell  her  to 
Kmre  some  fatal  scisftors^  and  cut  the 
^ad  of  life  of  all  to-be-diBap|>ointed 
ets>  Does  Mrs.  Hunt  tear  linen  as 
straight  as  ever  ?  Tell  her  to  tear  from 
the  book  of  life  all  blaok  leaveM,  Romom- 
ber  me  to  tbem  all;  to  Misa  Kent  and  the 
little  ones  alL 

Your  sincere  Friend 

John  Keats  alia^  Jctnkets, 
Tou  shall  hear  where  we  move* 


8,     TO  JtKNJAMIN  ROBERT  HAYPOH 

Haigate,  Saturday  Eve  [May  10,  1817]. 
My  Deab  Haydon, 

*Let  Fame,  that  all  pant  after  in  their  lives, 
Ure  regiater'd  upon  our  braz«n  totoba, 
ikud  so  gnoG  us  in  the  dUgrace  of  death : 
When  spit©  of  cormorant  devoarinif  Time 
llie  andeavoor  of  thia  present  breath  may  bay 
That  Honour  which  stall  bate  hia  Scythe 'a  keen 

edge 
^nd  make  us  heii«  of  all  etemtty.' 

Litters  Lahour  *s  Lost^  1.  u  1—7. 

To  think  that  I  have  no  right  to  conple 
injBelf  with  you  in  this  speech  would  be 
^iotiih  to  me,  so  I  have  e'en  written  it,  and 


I  pray 


God  that  our  *  brazen  torabs  *  be 
iijffh  neighbours.  It  cannot  be  long  first  ; 
llie  'endeavour  of  this  present  breath  '  will 
goon  be  over,  and  yet  it  is  as  well  to  breathe 
fieeXy  during  our  sojourn  —  it  is  as  well 
gg  if  you  have  not  been  teased  with  that 
Money  affair,  that  bilUpeatilunee.  Row* 
»ver,  I  must  think  that  difficulties  nerve 
llie  Spirit  of  a  Man  —  they  make  our  Prime 
Objects  a  Refuge  as  weU  as  a  Passion.  The 
^^mpet  of  Fame  is  as  a  tower  of  Strength^ 
1^  ambitious  bloweth  it  and  is  safe.  I  sup* 
■oaev  by  your  telling  me  not  to  give  way  to 
|if«bodtiigSt  George  has  mentioned  to  you 
;  1  have  lately  said  in  my  Letters  to 
t««.  truth  is  1   have  been  in  such  a  state 

I  as  to  read  over  my  Lines  and  hate 
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them.  lam  one  that  *  gathers  Samphire, 
dreadful  trade '  —  the  Cliff  of  Poesy 
towers  above  me  —  yet  when  Tom  who 
meets  with  some  of  Pope's  Homer  in  Plu- 
tarch's Lives  reads  some  of  those  to  me 
they  aeem  like  Mice  to  iniue.  I  read  ajid 
write  about  «i|r||f  tif>iiry  ^  ^jajf.  There  is  aip\ 
old  saying  *  well  begun  is  half  done  *  — 
't  is  a  bad  one.  I  wouhl  use  itLstoad,  *  Not  { 
begun  at  all  till  half  done;  *  so uccording  t^ 
that  I  liave  nt>t  begun  my  Poem  and  conse^ 
quently  (k  priori)  can  aay  nothing  about  it. 
Thank  God  J  I  do  begin  arduously  where 
I  leave  off,  notwithstandiug  occasional  de-  ) 
presaions  i  and  I  hope  for  the  support  of 
a  High  Power  while  I  climb  this  little  emi- 
nence, and  especially  in  my  Years  of  more  | 
momentous  Labour.  I  remember  your  say- 
ing that  you  had  notions  of  a  good  (xenius 
presiding  over  yon.  1  have  of  late  had  the 
same  thought,  for  things  which  I  do  half  at 
Random  are  afterwards  confirmed  by  my 
judgment  in  a  dozen  features  of  Propriety » 
Is  it  too  daring  to  fancy  Shakspeare  this 
Preside r  ?  When  in  the  lale  of  Wight  I  met 
with  a  Sliakapeare  in  the  Passage  of  the 
House  at  which  I  lodged  —  it  comes  nearer 
to  my  idea  of  him  than  any  I  have  seen  — 
I  was  but  there  a  Week»  yet  the  old  woman 
made  me  take  it  with  me  though  I  went  oft 
in  a  hurry.  Do  you  not  think  this  is  omi- 
nous of  good  ?  I  am  glad  you  say  every 
man  of  great  views  is  at  times  tormented 
as  I  am. 

Sunday  after  [May  II] 
This  Morning  I  received  a  letter  from 
Greorge  by  which  it  appears  that  Money^ 
Troubles  are  to  follow  ns  up  for  some  time 
to  come  —  perhaps  for  always  —  these  vexa- 
tions are  a  great  hindrance  to  one  —  they 
are  not  like  Envy  and  detraction  stimulants 
to  further  exertion  as  being  immediately 
relative  and  refiected  on  at  the  same  time 
with  the  prime  object  —  but  rather  like  a 
nettle  leaf  or  two  in  your  bed.  So  now  I 
revoke  my  Promise  of  finishing  my  Poem 
by  the  Autumn  which  I  Khould  have  done 
had  I  gone  on  as  I  have  done  —  btit  I  eaa 
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Yj  spirit  is  fevered  in  & 
and  I  am  now  sure  of 
tbis  Summer,  At  this 
Ido  enviable  Situation  — 
I  not  m  a  Mood  to  write 
;  iippeara  that  the  loss  of 
it  is  the  beginning  of  all  sorts  of  irregu- 
larities. I  am  extremely  glad  that  a  time 
must  come  when  everything  will  leave  not 

Ca  wrack  behind.  You  tell  me  never  to 
despair  —  I  wiah  it  was  as  easy  for  me  to 
observe  the  sayiug  —  truth  is  X  have  a 
Forrid  Morbidity  of  Temperament   which 


has  shown  its< 
no  doubt  ihm 
block  I  have 
it  is  likely  to 
ment.     Howe] 
good — this 
enable  me  to 
the  Devil  Hi 
being   the   lo 
Alfred  could 
I  feel  confide 
angel  had  the 
very  sure  that 


rvals  ™  it  is  I  have 
emy  and  stumbling- 
may  even  say  that 
of  my  disappoint- 
ill  has  its  share  of 
would  at  any  time 
an  obstinate  eye  on 
e  to  bo  as  proud  of 
e    human   race  as 
g  of   the  highest. 
have  been  a  rebel 
;y  been  mine.  I  am 
e  me  as  your  very 
t  in  your  continual 
I   assure  you  that 


Brother —  I  have  s( 
anxiety  for  me  —  aiid 
your  welfare  and  fame  is  and  will  he  a 
chief  pleasure  to  me  all  my  Life.  I  know 
no  one  but  you  who  can  be  fully  sensible  of 
the  turmoil  and  anxiety,  the  sacrifice  of  all 
what  ia  ealled  comfort,  the  readiness  to 
measure  time  by  what  is  done  and  to  die  in 
six  hours  could  plans  be  brought  to  conclu- 
sions —  the  looking  upon  the  Sun,  the  Moon^ 
the  Stars,  the  E>arth  and  its  contents,  as 
materials  to  form  greater  things  —  that  is 
to  say  ethereal  things  —  hut  here  I  am 
talking  like  a  Madman,  —  greater  tthiirgs 
than  our  Creator  himself  made  !  1 

I  wrote  to    Hunt   yesterday 
know  what  I  said  in  it.      I  en u hi 
about  Poetry  in  the  way  I  should  ha\ 
for  I  was  not  in  humor  with  either  h 
mine.     His  self-delusions  are  very  Inmei 
able  —  they  have  enticed  him  into  a  Situa- 
tion  wbioh  I  should  be  less  eager  after  than 


thai  of  a  galley  Slave  —  what  you  observv 
thereon  is  very  true  must  be  tn  time. 

Perhaps  it  is  a  sclf^elusion  to  say  so  • 
but  I  think  I  could  not  be  deceived  in  the 
manner  that  Hunt  is  —  may  I  die  to- 
morrow if  I  am  to  be*  There  is  no  greater 
Sin  after  the  seven  deadly  than  to  flatter 
oneself  into  an  idea  of  being  a  great  Poet 
^or  one  of  those  beings  who  are  privileged 
to  wear  out  their  Lives  in  the  pursuit  of 
Honor—  how  comfortable  a  feel  it  is  to  feel 
that  such  a  Crime  must  bring  its  heavy 
Penalty?  That  if  one  be  a  Self-deluder 
accounts  must  be  balanced  ?  I  am  glad 
you  arc  hard  at  Work  —  't  will  now  soon 
be  done  —  I  long  to  see  Wordsworth's  as 
well  as  to  have  mine  in:*  but  I  would 
rather  not  show  my  face  in  Town  till  the 
end  of  the  YcBr  —  if  that  will  be  time 
enough  —  if  not  I  shall  be  disappointed  if 
you  do  not  write  for  me  even  when  you 
think  best.  I  never  quite  despair  and  I  read 
Shakspe are  — indeed  I  shall  I  think  never 
read  any  other  Book  much.  Now  this  might 
lead  me  into  a  long  Confab  hut  I  desist. 
I  am  very  near  agreeing  with  Hazlitt  that 
Shakspeare  b  enough  for  us.  By  the  by 
what  a  tremendous  Soiithean  article  his  last 
was  —  I  wish  he  had  left  out  *  grey  hairs.' 
It  was  very  gratifying  to  meet  your  re- 
marks on  the  manuscript  —  I  was  reading 
Anthony  and  Cleopatra  when  I  got  the 
Paper  and  there  are  several  Passages  ap- 
plicable to  the  events  yon  commentate. 
You  say  that  he  arrived  by  degrees  and  not 
by  any  single  struggle  to  the  height  of  his 
ambition  —  and  that  his  Life  had  been  aa 
common  in  particulars  as  other  Men*ft« 
Shakspeare  mdces  Enobarb  say  —  iM 

Where  'i  Antony  ? 
Eras*  —  He  ^s  watking^  in  the  garden^  and 

The  rush  that  lies  before  him ;  cries,  Fool,  Le* 

pidus  I 

'be  same  scene  we  find  — 

^  Let  determiaed  thini^ 

^Jny  hold  nnhew^ed  their  waj* 
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Dolal>Glla  Bays  of  Anthony *s  Messenger, 

An  iLr^runiQiit  that  he  bi  pluck'd  when  hither 
He  aendii  m  pcM>r  a  [iuiion  of  his  wing. 

Then  again  — 

Mno^  —  I  Bee  Men's  Jodgments  are 
A  parcel  of  their  fortunetf ;  and  things  oatward 
Do  draw  the  inward  quality  after  them. 
To  suffer  aJl  alike. 

The  folia  wing  applies  well  to  Bertnuid*  — 

Yet  be  that  can  endtiT« 
To  follow  with  alleKiance  a  fallen  Lord» 
D<j*!«  conquer  hira  thiit  did  hui  Master  conqner* 
And  earns  a  place  i'  the  story. 

But  bow  differently  does  Buonaparte  bear 
his  fate  from  Antbony  I 

*T  is  good,  too,  that  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton has  a  good  Word  or  so  in  the  Exumini'T. 
A  man  ought  to  have  the  Fame  be  deserves 
—  and  I  begin  to  tbink  that  detracting 
from  him  as  well  as  from  Wordsworth  is 
the  same  thing.  I  wish  be  bad  a  little  more 
taste  —  and  did  not  in  that  respect  *  deal 
in  Lieu  tenantry,'  You  should  have  heard 
from  me  before  this  —  but  in  tbe  first  place 
I  did  not  like  to  do  so  before  I  had  got  a 
little  way  in  tbe  First  Book,  and  in  the 
next  as  G.  told  me  you  were  going  to  write 
I  delayed  till  I  had  beard  from  you.  Give 
my  Respects  the  next  time  yon  write  to  tbe 
North  and  also  to  John  Hunt.  Remember 
me  to  Reynolds  and  tell  him  to  write.  Ay, 
and  when  you  send  Westward  tell  your 
Sister  that  I  mentioned  her  in  tbis.  So  now 
in  the  name  of  Shakspeare,  RApbael  and 
all  onr  Saints,  I  commend  you  to  the  tsare 
of  heaven  I 

Yoor  everlasting  Friend  JoH^  Keatb. 


9.     TO  ICEaSBS.  TATLOB  AKD  HS8SKT 


IP  Margate,  May  16, 1817. 

My  rear  Sirs  —I  am  extremely  indehtr 
to  you  for  your  liberality  in  the  shape 
manufactured  rag,  value  £20,  and  6b^^l 
mediately  proceed  to  destroy  some 
minor  beads  of  that  hydra  tbe  dunj  ' 
quer  which  the  knigbl  need  have  no  S^ 


J-t 


>ns^^^^B> 
nod^^^^^Hb< 

te  <^^^^^Ki' 
outflPi^Wln 


Speas 
vron  or 
le  need 
dCftah 
e  moth- 


Shield  Cuiraas,  Coisses 
Casque  Greaves  Paldrons 
any  other  scaly  commi 
only  take  tbe  Bank-note 
of  Salvation,  and  set  ou 
ster,  invoking  tbe  aid  of  no  'Archintago  or 
Urganda,  but  finger  me  the  paper,  light  as 
tbe  Sibyl's  leaves  in  Virgil,  whereat  the 
ftend  skulks  off  with  bis  tail  between  liis 
legs.  Touch  bim  with  this  encbimted  paper, 
and  be  whips  you  his  bead  away  as  fast 
as  a  snail's  horn  —  but  then  the  horrid 
propensity  he  has  to  put  it  up  again  has 
discouraged  many  very  valiant  Knights.  He 
is  such  a  never-ending  stin-beginning  sort 
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of  a  body  —  like 
I  should  conject 
that  '  the  green  sou 

of  the  ewe  not  bitei 
of  the  dew  fallen  oi 
tbink  I  could  make| 
poem,  called  *The 
have  the  Castle  of 
bridge   of   credit, 
expedition  against 
etc,     I  went  day 
Month  — at  the  end 
dav  I  found  my  Braitt 


of  tbe  Bell. 
very  spright 
akes  Where- 

nufactnred  it 

ringlets.     I 

k'  allegorical 

re  we  would 

flic  draw- 

:  \    Fashion'^s 

Tailors*  etc. 

y  poem  for  a 

me  the  other 

lb  over-wTougbt  that 


I  bad  neither  rhyme  nor  reason  in  it  —  so 
was  obliged  to  give  up  for  a  few  days.     I 
hope  soon  to  be  able  to  resume  my  work  — 
I  have  endeavoured  to  do  bo  once  or  twice ; 
hut  to  no  purpose.     Instead  of  Poetry,  I 
have  a  swimming  in  my  head  and  feel  all 
tbe  effects  of  a  Mental  debauch,  lowness  of 
Spirits,  aniiety  to  go  on  without  the  power 
to  do  so,  which  does  not  at  all  tend  to  my 
ultimate  progression.     However  tomorrow 
I  ^ill  begin  my  next  month.    This  evening 
hj/J0ff*   Canterbury*  having  got   tired   of 
^j^P^,  I  was  not  right  in  my  bead  when 
.1  '^  ,1  ^At  Canterbury  1  hope  the  rem  em- 
ir Chaucer  will  set  mc  forward  like 
an!  Bull.     I  am  glad  to  bear  of  Mr. 
iM^alth^  and  of  tbe  welfare  of  the  •  In- 
uij-stuyers.*      And  tbink   Reynolds   will 
like  bis  Trip  —  1  have  some  idea  of  seeing 
the  Continent  some  time  this  anmmer. 


TO  MARIANE  AND   JANE   REYNOLDS 


i 


repeatiug  bow  sensible  I  am  of  your  kind- 
ness, I  remain 

Y"^  obed*  serv*  and  friend   John  Kijatb. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  bear  any  little  intelli- 
gence in  the  literary  or  friendly  way  when 
ygu  have  time  to  seribble* 


10.     TO  THE  KAME 

[London]  Tuesday  Mem  [July  8,  1817]. 

My  dear  Sirs  ^  I  must  endeavour  to 
lose  my  luaidonhead  with  respect  to  money 
Matters  as  soon  as  possible  —  And  1  will 
too  —  So,  here  goes  I  A  eouple  of  Duns 
that  I  tbongbt  would  be  silent  till  the 
beginning,  at  least,  of  next  tnunth  (wben  I 
am  eertain  Co  be  on  my  legs,  for  certain 
aure),  have  opened  upon  me  with  a  cry 
most  *  nn tuneable  ; '  never  did  yon  hear 
Bueb  un-*  gallant  chiding/  Now  you  must 
know,  I  am  not  desolate,  bnt  have,  thank 
God,  25  good  notes  in  my  fob.  Bnt  then, 
yon  know,  I  laid  them  by  to  write  with  and 
would  statnd  at  bay  a  fortnight  ere  they 
should  grab  me.  In  a  month's  time  I  must 
pay,  but  it  would  relieve  my  mind  if  I  owed 
you,  instead  of  these  Pelican  duns. 

I  am  afraid  you  will  say  I  have  *  wound 
about  with  eLrcunistatice/  when  I  should 
have  asked  plainly  —  however  as  I  said  I 
am  a  little  maidenish  or  so,  and  I  feel  laj 
virginity  eome  strong  upon  me,  the  while 
I  request  the  loan  of  a  ii'iO  and  a  £10, 
which,  if  yon  would  enclose  to  me,  I  would 
aeknowledgu  and  save  myself  a  hot  fore- 
head. 1  am  surw  you  are  confident  of  my 
reflponsibility^  and  in  the  sense  of  square- 
ness that  is  always  in  me. 

Your  obliged  friend         JottN  Keats. 


TO  MAAIAKE  AJTD  JAKR  BEYNOLDS^^ 

Oif  [opd,  September  5,  18171. 
IMy  dear  Friends  —  Yon  are  I  am  glad 
>  hear  comfortable  at  Hampton,'^  where  I 
hope  you  will  teceive  the  Bbcuits  we  ate 


the  other  night  at  Little  Britain.  I  hope 
yon  found  them  good.  There  you  are  among 
Bands,  stoueSf  Pebbles,  Beeebes,  Cliffsi 
lioeksi  Deeps,  Shallows,  weeds,  ships,  Boats 
(at  a  distance).  Carrots,  Turnips,  bud, 
moon,  and  stars  and  all  those  sort  of  things 
—  here  am  I  among  Colleges,  halls,  Stalls, 
Plenty  of  Trees,  thank  God  —  Plenty  of 
water,  thank  heaven  —  Plenty  of  Books^ 
thank  the  Muses  —  Plenty  of  Snnff,  than! 
Sir  Waiter  Raleigh  —  Plenty  of  segars, 
Ditto  ^ — ^  Plenty  of  flat  country,  thank  Ti 
lus's  rolliug-pin.  I  *m  on  the  sofa  —  Buoi] 
aparte  is  on  the  snuff-box  —  Bnt  you 
by  the  seaside  —  argal,  you  bathe  —  yoi 
walk  —  you  say  *  how  beautiful  *  —  tiu< 
out  resemblances  between  waves  and  cameL 
-^  rocks  and  dancing-maaters  —  Hreshovelsl 
and  telescopes  —  Dolphins  and  Madonas — | 
which  word,  by  the  way,  I  must  acquaint 
you  was  derived  from  the  Syriac,  and  came 
down  in  a  way  which  neither  of  you  I  am 
sorry  to  say  are  at  all  capable  of  compre- 
hending. Bnt  as  a  limt;  may  come  wbcn  by 
yonr  occasional  converse  with  me  you  may 
arrive  at  *  something  like  prophetic  strain,' 
I  wilt  unbar  the  gates  of  my  pride  and  let 
my  condescension  stalk  forth  like  a  ghost 
at  the  Circus. — The  woni  Ma-<lon-a,  my 
dear  Ladies  —  or  ^  the  word  Mad  —  Ona — 
so  I  say  1  I  am  not  mad  —  Howsnmever 
when  that  aged  Tamer  Kewthon  sold  a 
certain  camel  called  Peter  to  the  overseer 
of  the  Babel  Sky-works,  be  thus  spake> 
adjusting  his  cravat  round  the  tip  of  his 
chin  —  *  My  dear  Ten-story-np-in-air  !  tbis 
here  Beast,  thongb  I  say  it  as  should  ti*t 
Bay 't,  not  only  has  the  power  of  subsisting 
40  days  and  40  nights  without  fire  and 
candle  but  he  can  sing,  —  Here  I  have  in 
my  Pocket  a  Certificate  from  Signor  Nico- 
lini  of  the  King's  Theatre;  a  Certificate  to 

this  effect *  I  have  had  dinner  since  I 

left  that  effect  upon  you,  and  feel  too  heavy 
in  mentibna  to  display  all  the  Profundity 
of  the  Polygon — ^ao  you  had  better  each 
of  yon  take  a  glass  of  cherry  Brandy  and 
drink  to  the  health  of  Archimedes,  who  was 
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of  10  benign  a>  disposition  thai  he  nerer 
would  leftve  Syracuse  in  his  life  —  So  kept 
himself  out  of  all  Rnight^Errautry.  —  This 
1  know  to  be  a  fact;  for  it  is  written  iii  the 
45ih  book  of  VVinkine's  treatise  ou  garden- 
rollers^  that  be  trod  on  a  fiahworaaii'a  toe 
in  Liverpool,  and  never  beggod  her  pardoiu 
Now  the  lung  and  short  is  tbii  —  that  is  by 
oouipari^ou  — for  a  bug  day  may  be  a 
short  year  —  A  long  Pole  may  be  a  very 
stupid  fellow  as  a  mau.  But  let  iia  refresh 
ourself  from  tlue  depth  of  tliinking,  and 
turn  to  some  inoocent  Jocularity  —  the  Bow 
cannot  always  be  bent  —  nor  the  guu  always 
loaded,  if  you  ever  let  it  off  —  and  the  life 
of  man  is  like  a  great  Mountain  —  his  breath 
is  like  a  Shrewsbury  cake  —  he  comes  into 
the  world  like  a  shoeblack^  and  goes  out  of 
it  like  a  cobbler  —  he  eats  like  a  chimney* 
ftweeper^  drinks  like  a  gingerbread  baker 

—  and  breathes  like  Achillea  —  so  it  being 
that  we  are  such  sublunary  creatures,  let 
us  enfleavour  to  correct  all  our  bad  apelting 

—  all  oor  most  delightful  abominations,  and 
let  UB  wish  health  to  Mariane  and  Jaue« 
whoever  they  be  and  wherever. 

Yours  truly  John  KEATa. 


12.     TO  FAKNT  K£AT8 


Oxford,  September  10  [1B17]. 

My  dear  Fanny  —  Let  us  now  begin  a 
regular  question  aud  answer  ^ — a  little  pro 
and  con;  letting  it  interfere  as  a  pleasant 
method  of  my  coming  at  your  favorite  little 
wants  and  enjoyments,  that  I  may  meet 
them  in  a  way  befitting  a  brother. 

We  have  been  so  little  together  since  you 
have  been  able  to  reflect  on  things  that  I 
know  not  whether  you  prefer  the  History 
of  King  Pepin  to  Bimyan's  Pilgrim *a  Pro- 
gress—  or  Cinderella  and  her  glass  slipper 
to  Moore's  Almanack.  However  in  a  few 
Letters  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  come  at 
that  and  adapt  sny  scrihblings  to  your 
Pleasure.  You  must  tell  me  abont  all  you 
read  if  it  be  only  si^  Pages  in  a  Week  and 


this  transmitted  to  me  every  now  and  then 
will  procure  you  full  sheets  of  Writing  from 
me  pretty  frequently.  —  This  I  feel  as  a 
necessity  for  we  ooght  to  beeome  intimately ^ 
acquainted,  in  order  that  I  may  not  only,  (a 
as  you  grow  up  love  you  us  mj  only  Sister,  \\ 
but  con  tide  in  you  as  my  dearest  friend.  1 
When  I  saw  you  last  I  told  yon  of  my  in- 
tention of  going  to  Oxford  and  *t  is  now  a 
Week  since  I  diaembark'd  from  his  Whip- 
ship's  Coach  the  Defiance  in  this  place.  I 
am  living  in  Magdalen  Hall  on  a  visit  to  a 
young  Man  with  whom  I  have  not  been 
long  acquainted,  but  whom  I  Hke  very 
much  —  we  lead  very  industrious  lives  — 
be  in  general  Studies  and  1  in  proceeding 
at  a  pretty  good  rate  with  a  Poem  w^hich  I 
hope  you  will  see  early  in  the  next  year.  — 
Perhaps  you  might  like  to  kuow  what  I  am 
writing  about.  I  will  tell  you.  Many  Years 
ago  there  was  a  young  handsome  Shepherd 
who  fed  his  flocks  on  a  Mouutain*s  Side 
called  Latmus  —  he  was  a  very  contempla- 
tive sort  of  Person  and  lived  solitary  amoug 
the  trees  and  Plains  little  thinking  tbat 
such  a  beautiful  Creature  as  the  Moon  was 
growing  mad  in  Love  with  him.  —  However 
so  it  was;  and  when  he  was  asleep  on  the 
Grass  she  used  to  come  down  from  heaven 
and  admire  him  excessively  for  a  long  time; 
and  at  last  could  not  refrain  from  carrying 
him  away  iu  her  arms  to  the  top  of  thai 
high  Mountain  Latmus  while  ho  was  a 
dreaming  —  but  I  daresay  you  have  read 
this  and  all  the  other  beautiful  Tales  which 
have  come  down  from  the  ancient  times  of 
that  beautiful  Greece.  If  you  have  not  let 
me  know  and  I  will  tell  you  more  at  large 
of  others  quite  as  delightfuL  This  Oxford 
I  have  no  doubt  is  the  finest  City  in  the 
world  —  it  is  full  of  old  Gothio  buildings  — 
Spires  —  towers  —  Quadrangles  —  Clois- 
ters —  Groves,  etc.<  and  is  surrounded  with 
more  clear  streams  than  ever  I  saw  to- 
gether. I  take  a  Walk  by  the  Side  of  one 
of  them  every  Evening  and,  thank  God,  we 
have  not  had  a  drop  of  rain  these  many 
days.     I  had  a  long  and  interesting  Letter 
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from  George,  cross  liuea  by  a  skort  one  from 
Tom  yesterday  dated  Paris,  They  both 
aend  their  loves  to  jou.  Like  roost  Euglish- 
inen  tbej  feel  a  mighty  prefereBce  for 
everything  English  —  the  French  Meadows^ 
the  trees,  the  People ^  the  Towds,  the 
Churches,  the  Booka,  the  everything  —  al- 
though they  may  he  id  theniBclvea  good: 
yet  when  put  iu  comparison  with  our  green 
Lsliind  they  all  %*amsh  like  Swallows  in 
October.  They  have  seen  Cathedrals,  Man- 
uscripts ^  Foun  tains.  Pictures,  Tragedy, 
Comedy,  —  with  other  things  you  may  by 
cbuioe  meet  with  id  this  Country  such  as 
Washer  worn  eu^  LampJigbtera^  Turnpike- 
men,  Fishkettlcs,  Dancing  Masters,  Kettle 
drama,  Sentry  Boxes,  Rocking  Horses,  etc. 
—  and,  now  they  have  taken  thera  over  a 
act  of  boxing-gloves. 

I  have  written  to  George  and  requested 
him,  as  you  wish  I  should,  to  write  to  yon, 
1  kave  been  writing  very  bard  lately,  even 
till  an  utter  incapacity  came  on,  and  I  feel  it 
DOW  about  my  head:  so  you  must  not  mind 
a  little  out-of-tbe-way  sayings  —  though  by 
the  bye  were  my  brain  aa  clear  as  a  bell 
I  think  I  should  have  a  little  propensity 
thereto.  I  shall  stop  here  till  I  have  finished 
the  3d  Book  of  my  Story;  which  I  hope  will 
be  accomplished  in  at  most  three  Weeks  from 
to^ay  —  about  which  time  you  shall  see 
me.  How  do  you  like  Miss  Taylor's  essays 
in  Rhyme  '^  —  I  just  looked  into  the  Book 
and  it  appeared  to  me  auitahle  to  you  — 
especially  since  I  remember  your  liking  for 
those  pleasant  little  things  the  Original 
Poems  —  the  essays  are  the  more  mature 
production  of  the  same  band.  While  I  was 
speaking  about  France  it  occurred  to  me  to 
speak  a  few  Words  on  their  Language  —  it 
is  perhaps  the  poorest  one  ever  spoken  unce 
the  jabbering  in  the  Tower  of  Babel,  and 
when  yon  come  to  know  that  the  real  use 
and  greatness  of  a  Tongue  is  to  be  referred 
to  its  Literature  —  you  will  be  astonished  to 
find  how  very  inferior  it  is  to  our  native 
Speech.  —  I  wish  the  Italian  would  super- 
jede  French  in  everj  school  tbrotigbout  the 


Country,  for  that  is  full  of  real  Poetry  and 
Romance  of  a  kind  more  fitted  for  the  Plea- 
sure of  Ladies  than  perhaps  our  own.  — ^  It 
seems  that  the  only  end  to  be  gained  iu 
acquiring  French  is  the  immense  nt^com- 
plishment  of  speaking  It  —  it  is  none  at  all 
—  a  most  lamentable  mistake  indeed.  Ital- 
ian indeed  would  sound  most  musieally 
from  Lips  which  bad  bt^gan  to  pronounce 
it  as  early  as  French  is  cninimed  down  our 
Mouths,  as  if  we  were  young  Jackdaws  at 
the  mercy  of  an  overfeeding  School  boy.  Now 
Fanny  you  must  write  soon  —  and  write  all 
you  think  about,  never  mind  what — only 
let  me  have  a  good  deal  of  your  writing  — 
You  need  not  do  it  all  at  once  —  he  two  or 
three  or  four  days  about  it,  and  let  it  be  a 
diary  of  your  little  Life,  Yon  will  preserve 
all  my  Letters  and  I  will  seciLre  yours  — 
and  thus  in  the  course  of  time  we  shall  each 
of  us  have  a  good  Bundle  —  which,  here- 
after, when  things  may  have  strangely  al- 
tered and  God  knows  what  happened,  we 
may  read  over  together  und  look  with  plea- 
sure on  times  past  —  that  now  are  to  come. 
Give  my  Respects  to  the  Ladies  —  and  so 
my  dear  Fanny  1  am  ever 

Your  most  affectionate  Brother    Johk* 
If  you  direct  —  Post  Office,   Oxford  - 
your  Letter  will  he  brought  to  me. 


13.      TO  JANE  RETNOLDiS 

Oxford,  Sunday  Evg.  [September  U,  IStT]. 

My  dear  Jake  —  You  are  such  a  liter 
translator,  that  I  shall  some  day  amuse 
myself  with  looking  over  some  foreign 
sentences,  and  imagining  how  you  would 
render  them  into  English.  This  is  an  age 
for  typical  Curiosities^  and  I  would  advise 
you,  as  a  good  speculation,  to  study  Hebrew, 
and  astonish  the  world  with  a  figurative 
version  in  our  native  tongue.  The  Moun^ 
tains  skipping  like  rams,  and  the  little  bills 
like  lambs,  you  will  leave  as  far  behind  as 
the  bare  did  the  tortoise.  It  must  be  so  or 
you  would  never  have  thought  that  I  really 
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meant  you  would  like  to  pro  aud  cud  about 
those  Houejcomba  —  no,  J  liad  no  auch 
idea,  or^  if  I  had,  *t  would  be  ouly  to  tease 
you  a  little  for  love.  Sa  tiow  let  uw  put 
down  in  black  and  wbite  briefly  uiy  »euti* 
meats  thereon*  —  Iniprimia  —  I  sincerely 
believe  that  Imogen  Is  tbe  lioeut  creature, 
and  that  I  !$hould  have  been  disappointed 
at  heariug  you  |irefer  Juliet —  lt«?m  —  Yet 
I  feel  such  a  yearning  towards  Juliet  that  1 
would  rather  follow  her  into  Pandemonium 
than  Imogen  into  Paradise  —  heartily  wish- 
ing myself  a  Komeo  to  he  worthy  of  her, 
and  to  hoar  the  Devils  quote  the  old  pro- 
verb, *  Birds  of  a  feather  Hock  together '  -^ 
Ameu.  — 

Now  let  118  turn  to  the  Seashore,  Believe 
mCf  my  dear  Jane,  it  h  a  great  happiness  to 
aec  that  you  are  in  this  linc^t  part  of  tho 
year  winning  a  little  enjoyment  from  the 
hard  world*  In  trtith,  tlie  great  Ele mentis 
we  know  of,  are  no  mean  comforters:  the 
open  sky  sits  upon  our  senses  like  a  sapphire 
Clown  —  the  Air  is  our  robe  of  state  —  the 
Earth  is  our  throne,  and  the  8ca  a  mighty 
minatrel  playing  liefore  it  —  able,  like  Da- 
vid's harp,  to  make  sueb  a  one  as  you  forget 
almost  the  tempest  eares  of  life.  I  have 
found  in  the  ocean's  music,  —  varying  (tho 
self  •same)  more  than  the  passion  of  Timo- 
tbenfl,  an  enjoyment  not  to  be  put  into 
words;  and,  'though  inland  far  I  be^'  I 
now  hear  the  voice  most  audibly  while 
pleasing  myself  in  the  idea  of  your  sensa- 
tionj3, 

is  getting  well   apace,  and  if   you 

have  a  few  trees,  and  a  little  harvesting 
about  you,  1^11  snap  my  fingers  in  Lueifer'^s 
eye.  I  hope  you  bathe  too  —  if  you  do  not, 
1  earnestly  reeommend  it.  Bathe  thrice  a 
week,  and  let  uh  have  no  more  sitting  up 
next  winter.  Which  is  the  best  of  Shak- 
Bpeare's  plays  ?  I  mean  in  what  mood  and 
with  what  accompaniment  do  you  like  the 
■ea  best  ?  It  is  very  fine  in  the  morning, 
when  the  sun, 

*  Opening  on  Neptune  with  fair  blewed  beams, 
Tams  into  yellow  gold  hia  9alt  oea  Bl3«aiii8t' 


and  superb  when 

*Tbe  sun  from  raendiau  liei^ht 
Illumines  the  depth  of  the  sea. 

And  the  fialiii»T  be^^nuing  to  sweat. 
Cry  d^ it  J  how  hot  we  shall  be/ 

and  gorgeous,  when  the  fair  planet  hastena 

*  To  his  home 
Within  the  Western  foam.' 

But  don*t  yon  think  there  is  something 
extremely  fine  after  sunset,  when  there  are 
a  few  white  clouds  about  aud  a  few  stars 
blinking^  when  the  waters  are  ebbing,  aud 
the  horizon  a  mystery  ?  This  sLite  of  things 
has  been  bo  fulfilling  to  me  that  I  am 
anxiotts  to  hear  whether  it  is  a  favourite 
with  you.  So  when  you  and  ililurianne  club 
your  letter  to  me  put  in  a  word  or  two 
about  it.  Tell  Dilke^*  that  it  would  be 
perhaps  as  well  if  he  left  a  Pheasant  or 
Partridge  alive  here  aud  there  to  keep  up  a 
supply  of  game  for  next  season  —  tell  him 
to  rein  in  if  Possible  all  the  Niuirod  of  his 
disposition,  he  being  a  mighty  hunter  before 
the  Lord  —  of  the  Manor,  Tell  him  to  shoot 
fair,  and  not  to  have  at  the  Paor  devils  in 
a  furrow  -^  when  they  are  flying,  he  may 
iire,  and  nobody  will  be  the  wiser. 

Give  my  sincerest  respects  to  Mrs.  Dilke^ 
saying  that  1  have  not  forgiven  myself  for 
not  having  got  her  the  little  box  of  medi- 
cine I  promised,  and  that^  had  I  remained 
at  Hampstead  I  would  have  made  precious 
havoc  with  her  house  and  furniture  —  drawn 
a  great  harrow  over  her  garden  —  poisoned 
Boxer  —  eaten  her  clothes-pegs  —  fried  her 
cabbages  —  fricaseed  {hoW  15'  it  spelt  ?) 
her  radishes  ^  ragout^d  her  Onions  ^ 
belaboured  her  6ea/-root  —  outstripped  her 
scarlet-runners  —  parlez-vous^d  with  her 
french-beans  —  devoured  her  mi^on  or 
mignionettc  —  metamorphosed  her  bell- 
h  an  dies  —  s  plintered  her  1  aokin  g-gl  asses  — 
bullo(fifed  at  her  cups  and  saucers  —  ago- 
nised her  decanters  —  put  old  Phillips  to 
pickle  in  the  hrine-tub  —  disor^nised  her 
piano  —  dislocated  her  candlesticks  — emp^ 
tied  her  wine-bins  in  a  fit  of  despair  — 
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turtied  otit  her  maid  to  grass  —  and  aston- 
ished Brown;  whose  letter  to  her  on  these 
eveuta  I  would  rather  see  than  the  original 
Copy  of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  8hoidd  you 
see  Mr»  W.  D.  remeiober  me  to  him,  and 
to  little  Rabiiisotj  Crusoc^aud  to  Mr.  Snook. 
Poor  Bailey,  scarcely  ever  well,  has  gone 
to  hedt  ple^ised  that  I  am  writing  to  yon. 
To  yonr  brother  John  (whom  henceforth  I 
shall  coit.siJer  as  mine)  and  to  you,  my  dear 
friends,  Miirianne  Jind  Jane,  I  shall  ever 
feel  grateful  for  having  made  known  to  me 
8o  real  a  fellow  as  Bailey*  He  delights 
me  in  the  seltish  and  (please  God)  the  dis- 
interested part  of  my  disposition.  If  the 
old  Poets  have  uny  plejisnre  in  looking 
down  at  the  enpyers  of  their  works,  their 
eyes  mnst  hmid  with  a  double  satisfaction 
upon  him.  I  sit  ;is  at  a  feast  when  he  is 
over  them^  and  pray  that  if,  after  my  death, 
any  of  my  labours  shonld  be  worth  saving, 
they  may  have  so  *  honest  a  chronieler  *  3*s 
Bailey.  Ont  of  this,  his  entluisiiism  in  his 
own  purs  nit  and  for  all  good  things  is  of 
an  exalted  kind  — worthy  a  more  healthfol 
frame  and  an  untorn  spirit.  He  mnst  have 
happy  years  to  come  —  *  be  shall  not  die  by 
God.* 

A  letter  from  John  the  other  day  wan  a 
chief  happiness  to  me.  I  made  a  little 
roiatake  when,  just  now,  I  talked  of  being 
far  inland.  How  can  that  be  when  Endy- 
mion  jind  I  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  ? 
whence  I  hope  to  bring  him  in  safety  before 
you  leave  the  seaside;  and,  if  I  can  so  con- 
trive it,  yon  shall  be  greeted  by  him  upon 
the  sea^ands,  and  be  shall  tell  yon  all  bis 
adventures^  which  having  finished,  be  shall 
thus  proceed  —  ^  My  dear  Ladies,  favourites 
of  my  gentle  mistress,  however  my  friend 
Keats  may  have  teased  and  vexed  you,  be- 
lieve me  he  loves  yon  not  the  less  —  for 
instance,  I  am  deep  in  his  favour,  and  yet 
he  has  been  baiding  me  through  the  earth 
and  sea  with  nnrel^nting  perseverance.  I 
know  for  all  this  that  he  is  mighty  fond  of 
me,  by  Ins  contriving  me  all  sorts  of  plea* 
sures*  Nor  ia  this  the  least,  fair  ladies^  this 


one  of  meeting  you  on  the  desert  shore,  and 
greeting  you  in  his  name.  He  sends  you 
moreover  this  little  scroll  — '  My  dear 
Girls,  I  send  you,  per  favour  of  Eudymion, 
the  assurance  of  my  esteem  for  you,  and  my 
utmost  wishes  for  your  health  and  pleasure, 
being  ever. 
Your  affectionate  Brother  John  Keats. 


14.     TO  JOHK  HAMILTON  BETNOLiDB 

Oxford,  Sunday  Mom  [September  21,  I  HI 7], 
My  dear  Rkynolds  —  So  you  are  deter- 
mined to  be  my  mortal  foe  —  draw  a  Sword 
at  me,  and  I  will  forgive  —  Put  a  Bullet  in 
my  Brain,  and  I  will  shake  it  out  as  a  dew- 
drop  from  the  Lion's  Mane  — put  me  on  a 
Gridiron,  and  I  will  fry  with  great  com- 
placency —  but  —  *)b»  horror  1  to  come  upon 
me  in  the  shape  of  a  Dun  I  Send  me  bills! 
as  I  say  to  my  Tailor,  send  me  Bills  and 
I  '11  never  employ  you  more.  However, 
needs  must,  when  the  devil  drives:  and  for 
fear  of  *  before  and  behind  Mr.  Honey- 
comb* 111  proceed.  I  have  not  time  to 
elucidate  the  forms  and  shapes  of  the  grass 
and  trees;  for,  rot  it  I  I  forgot  to  bring  my 
mathematical  case  with  me,  which  unfortu- 
nately contained  my  triangular  Prism  ao 
that  the  hues  of  the  grass  cannot  be  dis- 
sected for  yon  — 

For  these  last  five  or  sii  days,  we  have 
had  regularly  a  Boat  on  the  Isis,  and  ex- 
plored all  the  streams  about,  which  are 
more  in  number  than  your  eyc-lashcs.  We 
sometimes  skim  into  a  Bed  of  rushes,  and 
there  become  naturalised  river-folka,  — 
there  is  one  particularly  nice  nest^  which  we 
have  cliristened  *  Reynolds*s  Cove,'  in  which 
we  have  read  Wordsworth  and  talked  as  may 
be-  I  think  I  see  yon  and  Hunt  meeting 
in  the  Pit,  —  What  a  very  pleasant  fellow 
he  is,  if  be  would  give  up  the  sovereignty 
of  a  Room  pro  bono.  W^hat  Evenings  we 
might  pass  with  him,  could  we  have  him 
from  Mrs.  H.  Failings  I  am  always  rather 
rejoiced  to  fi^nd  in  a  man  than  sorry  for^ 
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the  J  bring  us  to  a  LeveL  He  baa  them,  but 
th«ii  Ma  makes- up  are  very  good.  He 
Agrees  with  the  Northern  Poet  ^*  in  this, 
*He  U  not  one  of  those  who  much  delight 
to  season  their  fireside  with  persomil  talk ' 
—  I  must  confess  however  having  a  little 
itch  that  way,  and  at  this  present  moment 
I  have  a  few  oeighbourly  remarks  to  make. 
Tbe  world,  and  especially  our  England, 
ban,  within  I  be  last  thirty  >ears,  been  vexed 
and  teased  by  a  set  of  Devils,  whom  I  de- 
teat  so  much  that  I  almost  hunger  after  an 
Aeherontic  promotion  to  a  Torturer,  pur- 
posely for  their  accommodation.  These 
devils  are  a  set  of  women,  wbo  baving 
taken  a  sniLck  or  Luncheon  of  Literary 
scraps,  set  themselves  up  for  towers  of 
Babel  in  languages,  Sapphos  in  Poetry, 
Eiiclida  in  Geometry,  and  everything  in 
nothing.  Among  such  tbe  name  of  Mon- 
tague hiis  heen  preeminent.  The  tbiug  bas 
made  a  very  uncomfortable  impression  on 
me.  I  bad  longed  for  some  real  feminine 
Modesty  in  these  things,  and  was  therefore 
gladdened  in  the  exti-eme  on  opening  the 
other  day,  one  of  Bailey*s  Books  —  a  book 
of  poetry  written  by  one  beautiful  Mrs. 
Philips,  a  friend  of  Jeremy  Taylor*s,  and 
called  'The  Matchless  Orinda —  *  You  must 
have  beard  of  ber,  and  most  likely  read  her 
Poetry  —  I  wish  you  have  not,  that  1  may 
have  the  pleasure  of  treating  you  with  a 
few  stanzas  —  I  do  it  at  a  venture  —  Yoa 
will  not  regret  reading:  tbem  once  more. 
The  following,  to  her  friend  Mrs.  M,  A.  at 
parting,  you  will  judge  of. 

I  have  examined  and  do  find. 

Of  all  that  favtnir  me 
There 's  none  I  Rrievo  to  leave  behind 

But  only,  only  thee. 
To  r>^t  with  thee  I  needs  must  die^ 
Could  parting  separate  thee  and  L 

But  neither  Chance  nor  Complement 

Did  clenn^nt  our  Love ; 
'T  was  saired  sympathy  was  leat 

Us  frnni  the  Qiiiro  above. 
That  FHendftbip  Fortune  did  create^ 
Still  fear*  a  wound  from  Time  or  Fate, 


Oar  changM  and  mingled  Souk  are  growo 

To  such  atuquaiutance  now, 
Tliat  if  each  would  resume  their  own, 

Alafl  I  we  know  not  how. 
We  have  each  uthtur  »o  eogrost, 
That  each  is  in  tbe  Union  lost* 

And  tbns  we  can  no  Absence  know. 

Nor  »ball  we  be  coufinM ; 
Our  active  JSuuls  will  dailj  go 

To  learn  each  others  mind. 
Nay^  flhould  we  never  m^eet  to  Sense, 
Our  ikiuls  would  hold  Intelllgenoe. 

IiiAptred  with  a  Flame  Divine 

1  Keorn  to  ctmrt  a  stay  ; 
For  from  that  nohle  Soul  of  thine 

1  ne*ro  can  he  away. 
But  I  shall  weep  when  thou  doet  grieve  j 
Nor  can  I  die  whil^Bt  thou  dost  live. 

By  ray  owu  temper  I  shall  g^uesi 

At  thy  felicity, 
And  ouly  like  my  happiness 

Because  it  please ih  thee. 
Our  hearts  at  any  time  will  tell 
If  thon,  or  I,  he  sick,  or  well. 

All  Honour  sure  I  must  pretend, 
«  A  C43iaplet«      All  that  is  pfood  or  great  ; 
lrk.nd.     Thm  ghe  that  would  be  Bosania's  Friend 
viry  ^d?y  to      Must  he  at  least,  compleat  J 
me  tt  flrtt.      If  1  have  any  braverj, 

^T  Is  cau66  1  have  so  mnch  of  tbes^ 

Thy  Leiger  Soul  in  me  sbaE  lie^ 

And  all  thy  tbou^rhts  reveal ; 
Then  baek  again  with  mine  shall  Mte, 

Aud  tiietioe  to  me  shall  steal. 
Thus  fitlll  to  one  another  tend  ; 
Such  is  the  sacred  name  of  Friend, 

Thus  our  twin-So  nl«  in  on©  ab.oll  grow. 
And  teocb  the  World  new  Lovej 

Redeem  thw  Age  and  8ejc,  and  abow 
A  Flame  Fate  dares  not  move : 

And  courting  Death  to  be  our  friimd. 

Our  Lives  together  too  shall  end. 

A  Dew  shall  dwell  upon  onr  Tomb 

Of  such  a  quality. 
That  fiKhting  Armies,  thither  eome, 

^^hall  reconcilRcl  he. 
We  '11  ask  no  Epitaph,  bat  say 
Orinda  and  Ko 


In  other  of  her  poems  there  is  a  most 
delicate  fancy  of  the  Fletcher  kind  —  which 
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r 


wts  will  GDii  over  together.  So  Hiiydon  la 
io  Town.  I  had  a  letter  from  him  j€flter* 
day-    We  will  contrive  as  the  winter  oomea 

cm— hut  that  is  neither  hero  nor  there* 
Have  you  heard  from  Rice  ?  Has  Martin 
met  with  the  Cumberland  Beggar,  or  been 
wondering  at  the  old  Leech-gatherer  ?  Has 
he  a  turn  for  fossils  ?  that  is,  is  he  capable 
of  siukiog  np  to  his  Middle  m  a  Morass  ? 
How  is  Hazlitt  ?  We  were  reading  his 
Table  ^  last  night.  I  know  he  thinks  him« 
self  not  estimated  by  ten  people  in  the 
world  ^- 1  wi^h  he  kiusw  ho  is.  I  am  get- 
ting on  famons  with  my  third  Book  —  have 
written  84)0  lines  thereof,  and  hope  to  finiah 
it  next  Week.  Bailey  likes  wliat  I  have 
done  very  much.  Believe  me,  my  dear  Ftey- 
uolds,  one  of  my  ehief  layings^iip  is  the 
pleasure  I  shall  have  in  showing  it  to  you, 
I  may  now  say,  in  a  few  days.  I  have 
heard  twice  from  my  Brothers,  they  are 
going  on  very  well,  and  send  tbeir  Remem- 
brances to  yon.  We  expected  to  have  had 
notices  from  little- Hampton  this  monnng 
—  we  must  wait  till  TueMday,  I  am  glad  of 
their  Days  with  the  Dilkos.  You  are,  I 
know,  very  much  teased  in  that  precious 
I^ndoo,and  want  all  tlie  rest  possible;  so  I 
shall  be  contented  with  a-^  brief  a  scrawl  — 
a  Word  or  two^  till  there  comes  a  pat  hour. 

Send  us  a  few  of  your  stanzas  to  read  in 
*  Reynolds's  Cove/  Give  my  Love  and 
respeeta  to  your  Mother,  and  remember  me 
kindly  to  all  at  home. 

Yours  faithfully  John  Keats. 

I  huve  left  the  doublings  for  Bniley,  who 
is  going  to  say  that  he  will  write  to  you  to- 
morrow. 


15.     TO  THE  SAKE 

[Oxford,  September,  1817. 1 

Wordsworth  sometimes,  though  in  a  fine 
way,  gives  us  sentences  in  the  style  of 
Bchool  exercises.  —  For  instance. 

The  lake  doth  ^titt«r. 
Small  birds  twitter. 


Now  1  think  this  is  an  excellent  method  of 
giving  a  very  clear  description  of  aii  in- 
teresting place  such  as  Oxford  is. 

(Here  follows  the  veraes  on  Oxford,  given  i 
p.  2.V2.J 

16.   TO  BEKJAKIN  ROB£RT  HATDOK 

Oxford,  September  28  [1817], 
Mt  dear  Hay  don  —  I  read  your  leti 
to  the  young  Man,  whose  Name  is  Crippe. 
He  seemed  more  thao  ever  anxious  to  avail 
himself  of  your  offer.  I  think  I  told  you 
we  asked  him  to  ascertain  his  Means.  He 
does  not  possess  the  Philosopher's  stone  — 
nor   Fortunatus's   purse,  nor  Gyges*a  ring 

—  but  at  Bailoy's  suggestion,  whom  I  as- 
sore  you  is  very  capital  follow,  we  have 
stummed  up  a  kind  of  contrivmice  whereby 
he  will  he  euabled  to  do  himself  the  benelits 
you  will  lay  in  his  Path.  I  have  a  great 
Idea  that  he  will  be  a  tolerable  neat  brush. 
'T  is  perhapa  the  finest  thing  that  will  befal 
him  this  many  a  year:  for  he  is  just  of  an 
age  to  get  grounded  in  bad  habits  from 
which  you  will  pluck  him.  Ho  brought  a 
copy  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots r  it  appears 
to  me  that  he  has  copied  the  bud  style  of 
the  painting,  as  well  as  coloured  the  eye- 
balls yellow  tike  the  original.  He  has  also 
the  fault  that  you  pointed  out  to  me  in 
Hazlitt  on  the  constringing  and  difirnsing  of 
substance.  However  I  really  believe  that 
he  will  take  fire  at  the  sight  of  your  Picture 

—  and  Bet  about  things.  If  he  can  get 
ready  in  time  to  return  to  town  with  me, 
which  will  be  in  a  few  days  —  I  will  bring 
him  to  you.  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  ' 
within  these  hist  three  weeks  I  have  written 
1000  lines — which  are  the  third  Book  of 
m'^  Poem.  My  Ideas  with  respect  to  it  I 
assure  you  are  very  low  —  and  I  would 
write  the  subject  thoroughly  again  — but  I 
am  tired  of  it  and  think  the  time  would 
be  better  dpent  in  writing  a  new  Romanoo 
which  I  have  in  my  eye  for  next  summer  — 
Rome  was  not  built  in  a  Day  —  and  all  the 
good  I  expect   from  my  employnient  thij 
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'  BesideB^  a  long  poem  is  a  test  of  inveti- 
tioii,  which  I  take  to  be  the  l^ar  star  of 
Poetry,  aa  Fimcy  is  the^ails  -*  i"id  Iiuagi- 
'^  nlticni  the  rudder.  Did  our  great  Poets 
'  ever  write  short  Pieces  ?  1  meau  iu  the 
shape  of  Tales  —  this  same  invention  seems 
indeed  of  late  years  to  have  been  for- 
gotten as  a  Poetical  excelleiiee  —  But 
enough  of  this,  I  put  on  no  Laurels  till  I 
shall  have  finished  Endjoiiou,  and  I  boi>e 
Apollo  h  tiut  angered  at  nay  having  made  a 
Mockery  at  him  at  IIunt*s  *  — 

You  see,  Bailey,  bow  independent  my 
Writing  him  been,  lluut^s  dissuasion  was 
■of  uo  avail  —  I  refused  to  visit  Shelley  that 
I  might  have  my  own  unfettered  aeope;  — 

id  after  all,  I  shall  have  the  Keputa- 
on  of  Huot's  ^!&ve.  His  eorrectioos  and 
amputations  will  by  the  kuowing  ones  be 
traced  in  tbe  Poem-  This  is,  to  be  sure, 
the  vexation  of  a  day,  nor  would  I  say  so 
many  words  about  it  to  any  but  those  whom 
I  know  to  have  my  welfare  and  reputation 
at  hearts  llajdon  promised  to  give  direc- 
tions for  those  Casts,  and  you  may  expect 
to  see  Ibem  soon,  with  as  many  Letters  — 
Yitn  will  Boon  bear  tbe  dinning  of  Bells 
—  never  mind  I  you  and  Gleig  ^*  will  defy 
the  foul  fiend  —  But  do  not  sacrifice  your 
health  to  Books:  do  take  it  kindly  and  not 
so  voraciously,  I  am  certain  if  you  are  your 
own  Pbysiciatij  your  Stomach  will  resume 
its  proper  strength  and  then  what  great 
benefits  will  follow*  —  My  sister  wrote  a 
Letter  to  me,  whieb  I  think  must  be  at  the 
poflt-office  —  Ax  Will  to  see.  My  Brother's 
kindest  remembrances  to  yon  —  we  are 
going  to  dine  at  Brown *s  where  I  have  some 
hopes  of  meeting  Reynolds.  The  little 
Mercury  I  have  taken  has  correeted  the 
poison  and  improved  my  health  —  though  I 
feel  from  my  employment  that  I  shall  never 
he  again  secure  in  Robustness.  Would  that 
jou  were  as  well  as        ^***^ 

Your  Sincere  friend  and  brother 

John  Kjeats, 


18.     to  TBE  SAME 


[Hampetead:  about  November  1, 1817.] 
My  DEAji  Bailky  —  So  you  havo  got  a 
Curacy  ~^  good,  but  1  suppose  you  will  be 
obliged  to  stop  among  your  Oxford  favour- 
ites during  Term  time.  Never  mind. 
When  do  you  preaeb  your  first  sermon  ?  — 
teU  me,  for  I  shall  propose  to  the  two 
K/s  1'  to  bear  it,  —  so  don^t  look  into  any 
of  the  old  corner  oaken  pew^s^  for  fear  of 
being  put  out  by  ub.  Poor  Johnny  Moultrie 
can't  be  there.  He  is  ill,  I  expect ^ — but 
that's  neither  here  nor  there.  All  I  can 
say  J  I  wish  him  as  well  through  it  as  I  am 
like  to  be.  For  this  fortnight  1  have  been 
confined  at  Hampstead.  Saturday  evening 
was  my  first  day  in  town,  when  I  went  to 
Rice's  — ■  as  we  intend  to  do  every  Saturday 
till  we  know  not  when.  We  hit  upon  an  old 
gent  we  had  known  some  few  years  ago,  and 
had  a  veiry  phasanie  daye.  In  this  world 
there  is  no  qnieti—- nothing  but  teasing  and 
snubbing  and  vexation.  My  brother  Tom 
looked  very  unwell  yesterday,  juid  I  am  for 
shipping  him  off  to  Lisbon.  Perhaps  I  ship 
there  with  him.  1  have  not  seen  Mrs.  Rey- 
nolds since  I  left  you,  wherefore  my  eon- 
scieneo  smites  me.  I  think  of  seeing  ber 
tomorrow;  have  you  any  message  ?  I  hope 
Gleig  came  soon  after  I  left.  I  don't  sup- 
pose I  've  written  as  many  lines  as  you 
have  read  volumes^  or  at  least  chapters, 
since  I  saw  you.  However,  I  am  in  a  fair 
way  now  to  come  to  a  conclusion  in  at  least 
three  weeks^  when  I  aasnre  you  I  shall  be 
glad  to  dismount  for  a  month  or  two  ;  al- 
though I  '11  keep  as  tight  a  rein  as  possible 
till  then,  nor  suffer  myself  to  sleep.  I  will 
copy  for  you  the  opening  of  the  Fourth 
Booki  in  which  you  will  see  from  the  man- 
ner I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  mentton- 
ing  any  poets^  for  fear  of  spoiling  the  effect 
of  the  passage  by  particularising  them. 

Thus  far  had  I  written  wbeu  I  received 
your  last,  which  made  me  at  the  sight  of 
the  direction  caper  for  despair;  but  for  one 
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thmg  I  am  glad  th&t  I  bave  beeti  ueglect- 
f lil,  and  tlmt  is*,  therefrom  I  bave  received 
SI  proof  of  your  utmost  kiiidDe&s,  which  at 
this  present  1  feel  very  Diueh,  and  I  wish  1 
liad  u  heart  always  open  tu  such  aensatitiiis; 
but  there  is  uo  altering  a  man  s  uature,  and 
mine  must  bc^  radically  wrung,  fur  it  will 
lie  dor  man  t  a  wliulu  month,  Tbi^^  lead^  me 
to  suppose  that  there  are  no  men  thoroughly 
wicked,  so  as  never  to  be  self-spiritualised 
into  a  kind  of  sublime  misery;  but,  alas! 
*t  in  but  for  an  hour.  He  ia  the  only  Man 
*  who  has  kept  wateh  on  man's  mortality/ 
who  bail  philanthropy  enough  to  overcome 
the  disposition  to  an  iadolent  enjoyment  of 
intellect,  who  is  brave  enough  to  volunteer 
for  uncomfortable  hours.  You  remember 
in  Hazlitt^s  essay  on  commooplace  people 
he  says,  '  they  read  the  JMin burgh  and 
Quarterly,  and  think  as  they  do.*  Now, 
with  respect  to  WordBworth*s  *  Gipsy/  I 
think  he  is  right,  and  yet  I  think  Haslitt 
is  right,  and  yet  I  think  Wordswortli  is 
righteat.  If  Wordsworth  had  not  been  idle, 
he  ha^l  not  been  without  his  taak;  nor  had 
the  *  Gipsies  '  —  they  in  the  v bible  world 
pliad  been  as  pictnres(]ue  an  object  as  he  in 
the  invisible.  The  smoke  of  their  fire,  their 
attitudes,  their  voices,  wef«  all  in  harmony 
with  the  evenings.  It  is  a  bold  thing  to  say 

—  and  I  would  not  say  it  in  print  ^ — but 
it  Beema  to  me  that  if  Wordsworth  had 
thought  a  littk  deeper  at  that  moment^  be 
would  not  have  written  the  po<!m  at  all,  I 
should  judge  it  to  have  been  written  in  on© 
of  the  most  comfortable  moods  of  his  life 

—  it  is  a  kind  of  sketchy  intellectual  land- 
scape,  not  a  search  after  truth,  nor  ts  it  fair 
to  attack  him  on  such  a  subject ;  for  it  is 
with  the  critic  as  with  the  poet;  had  Haz- 
litt  thought  a  little  deeper,  and  been  in  a 
good  temper,  he  would  never  have  spied 
out  imaginary  faults  there.  The  Sunday 
before  last  I  asked  Hay  don  to  dine  with 
me,  when  I  thought  of  settling  all  matters 
with  him,  in  regard  to  Cripps,  and  let  you 
know  about  it.  Now,  although  I  engaged 
him  a  fortnight  before,  he  sent  illneaa  as  an 


excuse.  He  never  will  come.  I  have  not 
been  well  enough  to  stand  the  chance  of  a 
wet  nighty  and  so  have  not  seen  him,  nor 
been  able  to  ejcpurgatorii^e  more  masks  tow 
you;  bull  will  not  sjjcak  —  your  speakers 
are  never  doers.  Then  Reynolds,  —  every 
time  I  see  him  and  mention  yon,  he  puts 
his  hand  to  his  head  and  looks  like  a  son  of 
Niobe's  ;  but  he  11  write  soon. 

Rome,,  yon  know,  was  not  built  in  a  day, 
1  shall  be  able,  by  a  little  perseverance, 
read  your  letters  off-hand.  I  am  afraid 
your  health  will  suffer  from  over  study  be- 
fore your  examination.  I  think  you  might 
regulate  the  thing  according  to  your  own 
pleasure,.  —  and  I  would  too.  They  were 
talking  of  your  being  up  at  Christmas. 
Will  it  be  before  you  have  passed  ?  There 
is  nothing,  my  dear  Bailey,  I  should  rejoice 
at  more  than  to  see  you  eoni fortable ,  with 
a  little  Feona  wife;  mt  affectionate  wife,  I 
have  a  sort  of  confidence,  would  do  you  a 
great  happiness.  May  that  be  one  of  the 
many  blessings  I  wish  you.  Let  me  be  bnt 
the  one-tenth  of  one  to  you,  and  I  shall 
think  it  great.  My  brother  George's  kindest 
wishes  to  you-     My  dear  Bailey,  I  am, 

Your  affectionate  friend  John  Keats, 
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I  should  not  like  to  be  pages  in  your 
way;  when  in  a  tolerable  hungry  mood  you 
liave  no  mercy.  Your  t^eeth  are  the  Koek 
Tarpeian  down  which  you  capsize  epic 
poems  like  mad.  1  would  not  for  forty 
shillings  be  Coleridge*.^  Lays  in  your  way. 
I  hojMi  you  will  soon  get  through  tliis  abo- 
minable writing  in  the  schools,  and  be  able 
to  keep  the  terms  with  more  comfort  in  the 
hope  of  retiring  to  a  comfortable  and  c|uict 
borne  out  of  the  way  of  ali  Hopkin^e^  atid 
black  beetles.  When  you  are  settled,  I  will 
come  and  take  a  peep  at  your  church,  your 
house;  try  whether  I  shall  have  grown  too 
lusty  for  my  chair  by  the  lireside,  and  take 
a  peep  at  ray  earliest  bower.  A  question  is 
the  best  beacon  towards  a  little  speculation. 
Then  ask  me  after  my  licalth  and  spirits. 
This  question  ratifies  in  my  mind  what  I 
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TO   BENJAMIN    BAILEY 


have  said  above.  Heulth  and  spirits  can 
only  belong  \inal\oyed  to  the  selfish  mati  — 
tbe  mail  wiio  tliiuks  much  of  his  fellows 
can  never  be  in  spirits.  You  must  forgive, 
altliongb  I  have  only  written  three  hundred 
lines;  they  wonld  have  been  five,  but  1 
have  been  obliged  to  go  to  town.  Yester- 
day I  isaJled  at  Lamb's.  St.  Jane  looked 
Tery  flush  when  I  first  looked  in,  but  was 
nmch  better  before  I  left. 


h 


Id,     TO  THE  SAIOS 


[Fragment  from  an  outside  sh£ei : 
postmark  London^  November  5^,  1817,1 

...  I  will  speak  of  samcthing  else,  or 
my  spleen  will  get  bighef  and  higher  — 
and  I  am  a  bearer  of  tbe  two-edged  sword, 
—  I  hope  you  will  receive  an  answer  from 
Hay  don  soon  —  if  not.  Pride  1  Pride  t 
Pride  1  I  have  reeeived  no  more  subscrip* 
tion  -^  but  shall  &oon  have  a  full  beidth, 
Liberty  and  leisure  to  g^ve  a  good  part  of 
my  time  to  him«  I  will  certaiuty  be  in  tune 
for  him.  We  have  promised  Mm  one  year: 
let  that  have  elapsed,  then  do  as  we  think 
proper.  If  I  did  not  know  bow  impossible 
it  isj  I  should  say  ^  *  do  not  at  this  time 
of  disappointments,  disturb  yourself  about 
others.' 

There  lias  been  a  flaming  attack  upon 
Hunt  in  the  Endinburgh  Magazine,  I  never 
read  anything  so  virulent  —  accusing  him 
of  the  greatest  Crimes,  depreciating  his 
Wife,  his  Poetry,  bis  Habits,  his  Company, 
his  Conversation.  These  Philippics  are  to 
come  out  in  numbers  —  called  '  the  Cockney 
School  of  Poetry.*  There  has  been  bnt 
one  number  published  —  that  on  Hunt  —  to 
which  they  have  prefixed  a  motto  from  one 
Comelins  Webb  Poetaster  —  who  unfortu- 
nately was  of  our  party  occasionally  at 
Hampstead  and  took  it  into  his  head  to 
write  the  following,  —  something  about 
'we  *ll  talk  on  Wordsworth,  Byron,, a  theme 
we  never  tire  on;*  and  so  forth  till  he 
lomet  to  Hunt  and  Keats.     In  the  Motto 


they  have   put  Hunt  mid  Keats  in  large 

letters  —  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  second 
number  was  intended  for  me:  but  have 
hopes  of  its  non-appearance,  from  the 
following  Advertisement  in  last  Sunday *s 
Examiner:  —  *  To  Z.  ^  The  writer  of  tbe 
Article  signed  Z.,  in  Blackwood's  Edin- 
burgh Magazine  for  October  1817  is  invited 
to  send  his  address  to  the  printer  of  the 
Examiner,  in  order  that  Justice  may  be 
Executed  on  the  proper  person.*  I  don't 
mind  the  thing  much —  but  if  he  should  go 
to  such  lengths  with  me  as  he  has  doite 
with  Hunt,  I  must  infallibly  call  him  to  an 
Account  if  he  be  a  human  being,  and 
appears  in  Squares  and  Theatres,  where  we 
might  possibly  meet  — ^  I  don't  relish  hia 
abuse.  .  .  . 


20.      TO  CHARLES  WHNTWOBTH  DIUCE 

[Hampstead,  November  1817. 

My  dear  Dilke  —  Mrs.  Dilke  or  Mr. 
Wm«  Dilke,  whoever  of  you  shall  receive 
this  present,  have  tbe  kindness  to  send  pr. 
bearer  Sibylline  Leaves,  and  your  petitioner 
shall  ever  pray  as  in  duty  bound. 

Given  under  my  hand  this  Wednesday 
morning  of  Novr.  1817.       John  Keats. 

Vivant  Rex  et  Regina^ — amen. 


I 

i 


«. 


TO  BEKJAJttK  SAILKY 


[Burford  Bridfje.  November  22.  1S17.] 
My  dear  Bailey — I  will  get  over  tbe 
first  part  of  this  (unpaid)  Letter  as  soon  afl  ^J 
possible,  for  it  relates  to  the  alfairs  of  poor  ^| 
Cripps.  —  To  a  Man  of  your  nature  such 
a   Letter    as   Haydon*s   must    have    been 
extremely   en t ting  —  What  occasions    the 
greater  part  of  the  Workrs  Quarrels  ?  —  i 
simply  this  — two  Minds  meet,  nnd  do  not) 
understand  each  other  time  enough  to  pre-  [ 
vent  any  shock  or  surprise  at  the  conduct 
of  either  party  —  As  soon  as  1  bad  known 
Hay  don  three  days,  I  had  got  enough  of  his 
Character  not  to   have  been  surprised  at 


M 
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LETTERS   OF   JOHN   KEATS 


)] 


Buoh  a  Letter  as  lie  hsm  hurt  you  with. 
Nor,  wlien  I  knew  it,  was  it  a  principle 
with  me  to  drop  hia  acqoaiiitfiiice ;  although 
with  you  it  would  have  been  ati  imperiotis 
feeling.  I  wish  you  knew  all  that  I  think 
about  Gemua  and  the  lit-art  —  and  yet  I 
thiQk  that  you  are  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  my  innermost  breast  in  that  respect,  or 
you  eould  not  have  known  me  even  thus 
long,  and  still  hold  me  worthy  to  be  your 
dear  Friend.  In  passing,  however^  I  must 
say  one  thin^  that  has  pressed  upon  me 
lately,  and  increased  my  Humility  and  ca* 
pahility  of  submission  —  and  that  is  this 
truth  —  Men  of  Genius  are  great  as  eertain 
ethereal  Chemicals  operating  on  the  Mass 
of  neutnd  intellect  —  but  they  have  not  any 
individuality,  any  determined  Character  — 
I  would  call  the  top  and  head  of  those  who 
have  a  proper  self  Men  of  Power. 

But  I  am  Fumiiug  my  head  into  a  subject 
which  I  am  certain  I  could  not  do  justice 
to  under  five  Years*  study,  and  3  vok, 
octavo  —  and,  moreover,  I  long  to  be  talk- 
ing ahont  the  Imagination  —  bo  my  dear 
Bftiley^douot  think  of  this  unpleasant  affair, 
if  possible  do  not — I  defy  any  harm  to 
come  of  it  -*  I  defy.  I  shall  write  to  Cripps 
tkis  week,  and  request  him  to  tell  me  all 
his  goings-on  from  time  to  time  by  Letter 
wherever  1  may  be.  It  will  go  on  well  — 
80  don't  because  yon  have  suddenly  din- 
covered  a  Coldness  in  Hay  don  sufFer  your- 
self to  be  teased  —  Do  not  oiy  dear  fellow 
^ —  O  !  I  wish  I  was  as  certain  of  the  end  of 
all  your  troubles  as  that  of  your  momentary 
fitart  about  the  authenticity  of  the  Imagi- 
nation. I  am  certain  of  nothing  but  of 
the  holiness  of  the  Heart's  affections,  and 
the  truth  of  Imagination.  What  the  Imagi^ 
nation  seizes  as  Beauty  must  be  truth  — 
whether  it  existed  before  or  not,  —  for  I 
have  the  same  idea  of  all  our  passions  as  of 
Love:  they  are  all,  in  their  sublime,  crea- 
tive of  essential  Beauty.  In  a  Word,  you 
may  know  my  favourite  speculation  by  my: 
first  Booki  and  the  little  Song  ^^  I  sent  in . 
my  last,  which  is  a  representation  from  the  ^ 


itiu?  in^H 


fancy  of  the  probable  mode  of  operating  in 
these  I^Iatters,  The  Imagiuation  may  be 
compared  to  Adam's  dream,  —  he  awoke 
and  found  it  truth :  —  I  am  more  zealous  iu 
this  affair,  because  I  have  never  yet  been 
able  to  perceive  how  anything  can  be  known 
for  truth  by  consecutive  reasonixig — ^aud 
yet  it  must  be.  Can  it  be  that  even  the 
gi*eatest  Philosopher  ever  arrived  at  his 
Goal  without  putting  aside  numerous  objec- 
tions ?  However  it  may  be,  0  for  a  life  of 
iSeusations  rather  than  of  Thoughts  I  It  is 
*  a  Vision  ill  the  form  of  Youth,*  a  shadow 
of  reabty  to  come  —  And  this  consideration 
has  further  convinced  me,  —  for  it  has  come 
as  auxiliai'v  to  another  favourite  tipecula- 
tion  of  mine,  —  that  we  shall  enjoy  our- 
selves hereafter  by  having  what  we  called 
happiness  on  Earth  repeated  in  a  liner  ton^ 
—  And  yet  such  a  fate  can  only  befall 
those  who  delight  in  Sensation,  rather 
than  hunger  as  you  do  after  Truth.  Adam'^a 
dream  will  do  here,  and  seems  to  be  a  Con- 
viction that  Imaginatiou  and  its  empyreal 
reflection,  is  the  same  as  human  life  and  its 
spiritual  repetition.  But,  as  I  was  saying, 
the  Simple  imaginative  Mind  may  have  its 
rewards  iu  the  repetition  of  its  own  silent 
Working  coming  continually  on  the  Spirit 
with  a  fine  Suddenness  —  to  compare  great 
things  with  small,  have  you  never  by  being 
surprised  with  au  old  Melody,  in  a  delicious 
place  by  a  delicious  voice,  Jlsit  over  again 
your  very  speculations  and  surmises  at  the 
time  it  first  operated  on  your  soul  ?— do 
you  not  remember  formiug  to  yourself  the 
Singer's  face  —  more  beautiful  than  it  was 
possible,  and  yet  with  the  elevation  of  the 
Moment  you  did  not  think  so  ?  Even  then 
you  were  monutcd  on  tlie  WJMS  of  I ni agi- 
nation, so  high  that  the  prototype  roiiM  be 
hereafter  —  that  delicious  face  you  will 
see.  Wliat  a  time  I  I  am  continually  run- 
ning away  from  the  subject.  Sure  this 
cannot  be  exactly  the  Case  with  a  complex 
mind  —  one  that  is  imaginative,  and  at  the 
same  time  careful  of  its  fruits,  —  who  would 
ejdflt  partly  on  Sensation,  partly  on  thought 


TO   JOHN   HAMILTON   REYNOLDS 


^^  to  whom  it  is  necessary  that  yenra  sliould 
Uring  the  philosophic  Mind  ?  Suck  a  one  I 
eonsider  yours,  and  therefore  it  is  neces- 
sary to  your  eternal  happiness  that  you  not 
only  drink  this  old  Wiue  of  Heaven,  which 
I  shall  call  the  redigeation  of  onr  most 
ethereal  if u sings  upon  Earth,  hut  alsjo  in- 
crease in  knowledge  and  know  all  things, 
I  aui  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  in  a  fair 
way  for  Easter.  You  will  soon  get  through 
your  unpleasant  reading,  and  then  I  —  hut 
the  world  is  full  of  trouhles,  and  I  have 
not  much  reason  to  think  myself  pestered 
with  many. 

I  think  Jane  or  Marianne  baa  a  better 
opinio D  of  me  than  I  deserve;  for,  really 
and  truly,  I  do  not  think  my  Brother^s  ill- 
ness connected  with  mino  —  you  know  more 
of  the  real  Cause  than  they  do;  nor  liave  I 
any  chance  of  heing  rack'd  as  you  have 
been.  You  perhaps  at  one  time  thought 
there  was  such  a  thing  as  worldly  happiness 
to  he  arrived  at,  at  certain  periods  of  time 
marked  out,  —  you  have  of  necessity  i'rom 
your  disposition  been  thus  led  away  - — 
I  scarcely  remember  counting  upon  any 
iFappiness— T  look  not  for  it  if  it  be  not 
in  the  present  hour,  — -  nothing  startles  mo 
beyond  the  moment.  The  Setting  Sun  will 
always  set  me  to  rights,  or  if  a  Sparrow 
come  before  my  Window,  I  take  part  in  its 
existence  and  pick  about  the  gravel.  The 
first  thing  that  strikes  me  on  hearing  a 
Misfortune  having  befallen  another  is  this 
—  •Well,  it  cannot  be  helped:  he  will  liave 
the  pleasure  of  trpng  the  resources  of  his 
Spirit* — and  I  beg  now,  my  dear  Bailey ^ 
that  hereafter  should  you  observe  anything 
cold  in  me  not  to  put  it  to  the  account  of 
beartlessneas,  but  abstraction  —  for  I  assure 
you  I  sometimes  feel  not  the  inflnence  of  a 
paasion  or  affection  during  a  whole  Week 
-^and  so  long  this  sometimes  continues^  I 
begin  to  suspect  myself,  and  the  genuine- 
ness of  my  feelings  at  other  times  —  think' 
ing  them  a  few  barren  Tragedy  Tears« 

My  brother  Tom  is  much  improved  —  he 
is  going  to  Devonshire — whither  I  shall 


follow  him.  At  present,  1  am  just  arri\(5d 
at  Dorking  —  to  change  the  Scene  — -  chang  'i 
the  Air,  and  give  me  a  spur  to  wind  up  my 
Poem,  of  which  there  are  wanting  500  lines* 
I  should  have  been  here  a  day  sooner,  but 
the  Keyiioldses  persuaded  me  to  stop  in 
Town  to  meet  your  friend  Christie,^*  There 
were  Rico  and  Martin  —  we  talked  about 
Ghosts.  I  will  have  some  Talk  with  Taylor 
and  let  you  know,  —  when  please  God  I 
come  down  at  Christmas*  I  will  find  that 
Ejui miner  if  possible.  My  best  regards  to 
Gleig,  my  Brothers'  to  you  and  Mrs, 
Bentley.  J 

Your  affectionate  Friend  John  Keats.   ^ 
I  want  to  say  much  more  to  you  ^  a  few 
hints  will  set  me  going.     Direct  Burford 
Bridge  near  Dorking. 


TO  JOHN  HAMILTOK  REYNOLDS 


I 


I  Burford  Bridge,]  November  23,  1817. 
My  DEiAR  Reynolds  — There  are  two 
things  which  tease  me  here —  one  of  them 
Cripps,  and  the  other  that  I  cannot  go  with 
Tom  mto  Devonshire.  However,  I  hope 
to  do  my  duty  to  myself  in  a  week  or  so; 
and  then  I  'II  try  what  I  can  do  for  my 
neighbour  —  now,  is  not  tliis  virtuous  ?  On 
returning  to  Town  I  'II  damm  alt  Idleness 
—  indeed,  in  superabimchince  of  employ- 
ment, I  must  not  be  content  to  run  here 
and  there  on  little  two-penny  errands,  but 
turn  Rakehell,  t.  e.  go  a  masking,  or  Bailey 
will  think  me  just  as  great  a  Promise 
Keeper  sls  he  thinks  you;  for  myself  I  do 
not,  and  do  not  remember  above  one  com- 
plaint against  you  for  matter  o*  that.  Bailey 
writes  so  abominable  a  luind,  to  give  his 
Letter  a  fair  reading  requires  a  little  time: 
so  I  had  not  seen,  when  I  saw  you  lastj  his 
invitation  to  Oicford  at  Cliristmas.  I  Ul  go 
with  you.  You  know  how  poorly  Rice  was. 
I  do  not  think  it  was  all  corporeal  >  —  bod- 
ily pain  was  not  used  to  keep  him  silent. 
I  '11  tell  you  what;  he  was  hurt  at  what 
your  Sisters  said  about  his  joking  with  your 
Mother,  he  was,  soothly  to  sain*    It  will  all 


blvw  over,  God  knows,  mj  dear  Reynolds, 
I  iibould  not  talk  any  sorrow  to  jou  —  you 
must  have  enough  vewitions  —  so  1  won't 
any  more.  If  I  ever  start  a  rueful  subject 
iu  a  letter  to  you  —  blow  me  !  Why  don't 
you  ?  —  now  I  am  going  to  ask  you  a  very 
silly  Question  neither  you  nor  anybody  else 
could  answer,  utidor  a  folio,  or  at  least  a 
Pamphlet — yon  wball  judge — why  dou't 
you,  as  I  do,  took  unconcerned  at  what  may 
be  called  more  particularly  Heart* vexa- 
tions ?  Thoy  never  surprise  mts  —  lord  ! 
a  man  should  have  the  fine  point  of  his 
soul  taken  olf  to  become  tit  for  this  world, 
I  like  this  place  very  much.  There  is 
Hill  and  Dale  and  a  little  River.  I  went 
up  Box  hill  this  Evening  after  tiie  Moon  — 

•  you  a'  seen  the  Moon  *  —  came  down,  and 
wrote  some  lines.  Whenever  I  am  sepa- 
rated from  you,  and  not  engaged  in  a  con- 
tinued Poem,  every  letter  shall  bring  you 
a  lyric  —  but  I  am  too  anxious  for  you  to 
enjoy  the  whole  to  send  you  a  partiole. 
One  of  the  three  books  I  have  with  me 
is  Shakspeare^s  Poems:  I  never  found  so 
many  beauties  in  the  sonnets  —  they  seem 
to  be  full  of  fine  things  said  unintentioualty 
—  in  the  intensity  of  working  out  conceits. 
Is  this  to  be  borne  ?     Hark  ye  \ 

*  When  lofty  trees  I  see  barren  of  leaven. 

Which  erst  from  heat  did  canopy  tht*  head, 
I  And  Summer^a  greeii  all  prded  up  io  flheavea. 
Borne  on  the  bier  wiOi  white  and  bristly 
head.' 

He  has  left  nothing  to  say  about  nothing  or 
mny thing:  for  look  at  snails  — you  know 
what  he  says  about  8uails  —  you  know  when 
he  talks  about  *  cockled  Snails  *— well,  in 
one  of  these  sonnets,  he  says  —  the  chap 
slips  into  —  no  ?  I  lie  t  this  is  in  the  Yenns 
and  Adonis:  the  simile  brought  it  to  mv 
Mind. 

*  As  the  snail,  whose  t^^nder  horns  hein^  hit, 
Shrinks  buck  into  hiKsheUy  cnve  witb  pain, 
there  all  nmothered  up  in  shnde  doth  sit, 
Loti?  after  fearinp  tn  put  forth  iiitain  ; 
So  at  his  bloody  view  li^r  pyes  are  fled. 
Into  the  deep  dark  Cabins  of  her  bead/ 


He  overwhelms  a  genuine  LoTer  of  poesy 

with  all  manner  of  abuse,  talking  about  — 

*  a  poet^s  rage 
And  atretohed  metro  of  an  antique  soo^/ 

Which,  by  the  bye,  will  be  a  capital  motto 
for  my  poem,  won't  it  ?  He  speaks  too  of 
'Time's  antique  pen'  —  and  *  April's  first- 
bom  flowers  *  — and  *  Dcath^s  eternal  cold.* 
—  By  the  WTiim-King  !  I  '11  give  you  a 
stanza,  because  it  is  not  material  in  connect 
tiou»  and  when  I  wrote  it  I  wanted  you  - — 
to  give  your  vote,  pro  or  con.  — 
[Here    follow    lines  581-690,   Book  lY.    of 

...  I  see  there  is  an  advertisement  in  the 
Chronicle  to  Poets — he  is  so  over-loaded 
with  poems  on  the  *  late  Princess/  I  suppose 
you  do  not  lack  —  send  me  a  few  ^  lend 
me  thy  hand  to  laugh  a  little  —  send  me  a 
little  pullet-sperm,  a  few  finch-eggs  —  and 
remember  me  to  each  of  our  card-playing 
Club.  When  you  die  you  will  all  be  turned 
into  Dice,  and  be  put  in  pawn  with  the 
devil:  for  cards,  they  crumble  up  like  any- 
thing. .  .  . 

I  rest  Your  affectionate  friend 

John  Keats. 

Give  my  love  to  both  houses  —  hinc  atque 
ill  inc. 

23.      TO  nEOBGB  Aim  THOMAS  KEATS 


4 


Hampstead,  Deeember  23, 1  KIT. 
My  dfar  BROTFTERfi  —  I  must  cnral 
your  pardon  for  not  having  written  e 
this.  ...  I  saw  Kean  return  to  the  public 
in  Richard  III.,  and  finely  he  did  it,  and, 
at  the  request  of  Reynolds*  I  went  to  criti- 
cise hia  Ihike  in  Rich"  —  the  critique  is  in 
to-day's  Champion,  which  I  send  you  with 
the  Examiner*  in  which  you  will  find  very 
proper  laTnentatiou  on  the  obsoletion  of 
Christmas  Gambols  and  pastimes  ;  but  it 
was  mixed  np  with  so  much  egotism  of  that 
drivelling  nature  that  pleasure  is  entirely 
lost.  Hone  the  publisher's  trial,  you  must 
find  very  amusing,  and  as  Englishmen  very 


TO  GEORGE  AND   THOMAS   KEATS 


enconriiguig;  his  Not  Guilt  tf  in  a  thing, 
which  not  to  have  been,  would  have  dulled 
still  laoTG  Liberty's  Emblazoning  —  Lord 
KlleDborough  has  been  paid  in  his  own  coin 
— ^  Wooler  and  Hooe  have  done  us  an 
essential  service.  I  have  had  two  very 
pleasant  evenings  with  Dilke  yesterday  and 
to-day,  and  am  sit  this  moment  just  come 
from  him,  and  feel  in  the  humour  to  go  on 
with  this,  begun  in  the  mornings  liud  from 
which  he  came  to  fetch  me.  I  spent  Friday 
evening  with  Wells  ^  and  went  next  morn- 
ing to  see  Death  on  the  Pale  horM.  It  is  a 
wonderful  picture,  when  West's  age  is  con- 
sidered; but  there  is  nothing  to  be  intense 
upon,  no  women  one  feels  mad  to  kiss,  no 
face  swelling  into  reality.  The  eitceUencc 
of  every  art   is   its   intensity,  capable   of 

i  making  all  disagreeables  evaporate  from 
their  Iwing  in  close  relationship  with  Beauty 
'  andJTruth  —  Examine  King  Lear,  and  yon 
Will  find  this  exeraplifted  throngbout;  but 
in  this  picture  we  have  mi  pleasantness 
without  any  momentous  depth  of  specula* 
tion  excited,  in  which  to  bnry  its  repulsive- 
uens  —  The  picture  is  larger  than  Christ 
rejected, 

I  dined  with  Hay  don  the  Sunday  after 
you  left,  and  had  a  very  pleasant  day.  I 
dined  too  (for  I  have  been  out  too  much 
lately)  with  Horace  Smith  and  met  his  two 
Brothers  with  Hill  and  Kingston  and  one 
Du  Bois,  they  only  served  to  convince  me 
how  superior  humonr  is  to  witj  in  respect  to 
enjoyment  ^  These  men  say  things  which 
make  one  start,  without  making  one  feel, 
they  are  all  alike  ;  their  manners  urc  alike  ; 
they  all  know  fashionables  ;  they  have  all 
a  mannerism  in  their  very  eating  and 
drinking,  in  their  mere  handling  a  De- 
canter. They  talked  of  Kean  and  his  low 
oompuiy  —  would  I  were  with  that  com- 
puny  instead  of  yours  said  I  to  myself  J 
I  kxjow  such  like  acquaintance  will  never 
do  for  me  and  ^''et  I  am  poiug  to  Reynolds, 
on  Wednesday.  Brown  and  Dilke  walked 
with  me  and  back  from  the  Christmas  pan- 
tomime,    I  had  not  a  dispute,  but  a  dis- 


qnisitioiif  with  Dilke  upon  various  subjects; 
several  things  dove^tailed  in  my  mind,  and 
at  once  it  struck  me  what  quality  went  to 
form  a  Man  of  Achievement,  especially  in 
Literature,  and  which  Shakspeare  possessed 
so  enormously  —  I  mean  Negative  CapabU-  U 
fl^j  that  is,  wheu  a  man  is  capable  of  being  f\ 
in  uncertain  ties,  mysteries,  doubts,  without  * 
any  irritable  reaching  after  fact  and  rea-  I, 
son.     Coleridge^  for  instance,  would  let  go  |l 
by   a   line    isolated   verisimilitude   caught 
from   the   Penetralinm   of   mystery,  from] 
being  incapable  of  remaining  content  with  I 
half -knowledge.   This  pursued  through  voU| 
umes  would  perhaps  take  im  no  further  tlnui 
this,  that  with  a  great  poet  the  sense  of 
Beauty  overcomes  every  other  considera-l 
tion,  or  rather  obliterates  all  consideration.  \ 

Shelley's  poem-^  is  out  and  there  are 
words  about  its  being  objected  to,  as  much 
as  Queen  Mab  was.  Poor  Shelley  I  think 
he  has  his  Quota  of  good  qualities,  in  sootb 
la  !  Write  soon  to  yonr  most  sincere  friend 
and  aGfectiooate  Brother 


24.     TO  THK  HAJTK 


Featherst4>ne  BuildingB, 

Monday  [January  5,  1818] 
My  dear  Brothers  —  I  ought  to  have 
written  before,  and  you  should  have  had  a 
long  letter  last  week,  but  I  undertook  the 
Champion  for  Reynolds,  who  is  at  Exeter. 
I  wrote  two  articles,  one  on  the  Drnry  Lane 
Pantomime,  the  other  on  the  Covent  Garden 
new  Tragedy,^  which  tbey  have  not  put 
in;  the  one  they  have  inserted  is  so  badly 
punctuated  that  you  perceive  I  am  deter- 
mined never  to  write  more,  without  some 
care  in  that  particular.  Wells  tells  me 
that  3'ou  are  licking  your  chops,  Tom,  in 
expectation  of  my  book  coming  out.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  I  have  not  begun  my  correc- 
tion s  yet :  to-morrow  I  set  out.  I  called 
on  Sawrey  this  morning.  He  did  not  seem 
to  be  at  all  put  out  at  anything  I  said  and 
the  inquiries  I  made  with  regard  to  your 
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spitting  of  blood,  and  moreover  desired  me 
to  ask  you  to  send  bini  a  cori^ct  account  of 
all  your  sensations  and  symptoms  concern- 
ing the  palpitation  and  the  spitting  and  the 
cough  —  if  you  have  any.  Your  last  letter 
gave  me  a  great  pleasure^  for  1  think  the 
invalid  is  in  a  better  spirit  there  along  the 
Edge;  and  aa  for  George,  I  mast  immedi- 
ately^ now  I  think  of  it,  correet  a  little  mis- 
eon  cept  ion  of  a  part  of  my  last  letter.  The 
Misses  Reynolds  have  never  said  one  word 
against  me  about  you,  or  by  any  means 
endeavoured  lo  lessen  you  in  my  estima- 
tion. That  is  not  what  I  referred  to;  hut 
the  manner  and  thoughts  which  I  knew 
they  internally  had  towards  you,  time  will 
show.  Wells  and  Severn  dined  with  me 
yesterday.  We  had  a  very  pleasant  day, 
1  pitched  upon  another  bottle  of  claret,  we 
enjoyed  ourselves  very  muchj  were  all  very 
witty  and  full  of  Rhymes.  We  played  a 
concert  ^^  from  4  o*clock  till  10 — drank 
your  healths,  the  Hunts*,  and  {N.B.)  seven 
Peter  Findars.  I  said  on  that  day  the  only 
good  thing  I  was  ever  guilty  of.  We  were 
talking  about  Stephens  and  the  1st  Gallery. 
I  said  I  wondered  that  careful  folks  would 
go  there,  for  although  it  was  but  a  shilling, 
still  you  had  to  pay  through  the  Nose.  I 
saw  the  Peachey  family  in  a  box  at  Drury 
one  ntght.  I  liave  got  such  a  curious  .  .  . 
or  rather  I  had  such,  now  I  am  in  my  own 
hand. 

I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  pleasant  time 
with  Rice  lately*  and  am  getting  initiated 
into  a  little  hand.  They  call  drinking  deep 
dyin'  scarlet.  They  call  good  wine  a  pretty 
tipple,  and  call  getting  a  child  knocking  out 
an  apple;  stopping  at  a  tavern  they  call 
banging  out.  Where  do  you  sup  ?  is  where 
do  you  hang  out  ? 

Thursday  I  promised  to  dine  with  Words* 
worth,  and  the  weather  is  so  bad  that  I  am 
widecidedj  for  be  lives  at  Mortimer  Street. 
I  had  an,  invitation  to  meet  him  at  Kings- 
ton's, but  not  liking  that  place  I  sent  my 
•dense.  What  I  think  of  doing  to-day  is 
lo  dine  in  Mortimer  Street  (Words'^),  and 
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sup  here  in  the  Feath"  buildings,  as  Mr, 
Wells  has  invited  me.  On  Saturday,  I 
called  on  Words  worth  before  he  went  to 
Kingston's,  and  wad  surprised  to  find  him 
with  a  stiff  collar.  I  saw  bis  spouse,  and  I 
think  hiii  daughter,  I  forget  whether  I  had 
written  my  last  before  my  Sunday  evening 
at  Haydon's  —  no,  I  did  not,  or  I  should 
have  told  you^  Tom,  of  a  young  man  you 
met  at  Paris,  at  Scott's,  .  .  .  Ritchie.  I 
think  be  is  going  to  Fezan,  in  Africa;  then 
to  proceed  if  possible  like  Muugo  Park. 
He  was  very  polite  to  me,  and  inquired 
very  particularly  after  you.  Then  there  was 
Wordsworth,  Lamb,  Monkhonse,  Laud  seer, 
Kingston,  and  your  himible  servant.  Lamb 
got  tipsy  and  blew  up  Kingston  — -  proceed- 
ing so  far  aa  to  take  the  candle  across  the 
room,  hold  it  to  his  face,  and  show  us  what 
a  soft  fellow  he  was.*-^*  I  astonmhed  Kings- 
ton at  supper  with  a  pertinacity  in  favonr 
of  drinking,  keeping  my  two  glasses  at 
work  in  a  knowing  way. 

I  have  seen  Fanny  twice  lately  — she  in- 
quired particularly  after  you  and  wants  a 
co-partnership  letter  from  you.  She  has 
been  unwell,  but  is  improving.  I  think  she 
will  be  quick.  Mrs*  Abbey  waa  saying  that 
the  Keatses  were  ever  indolent,  that  they 
would  ever  be  so,  and  that  it  is  born  in 
them.  Well,  whispered  Fanny  to  me,  if  it 
is  bom  with  us,  how  can  we  help  it  ?  She 
seems  very  anxious  for  a  letter.  As  I  asked 
her  what  I  should  get  for  her,  she  said  a 
*  Medal  of  the  Princess.*  -*  I  called  on 
Ilaslam  —  we  dined  very  snugly  together. 
He  sent  me  a  Hare  last  week,  which  I  sent 
to  Mrs.  Dilke.  Brown  Ja^Jiot^oome  hack. 
I  and  Dilke  are  getting  capital  friends.  He 
is  going  to  take  the  Champion.  He  has 
sent  his  farce  to  Covent  Gai-den.  I  met 
Bob  Harris^  on  the  iteps  at  Covent 
Garden;  we  had  a  good  deal  of  curious  cbat. 
He  came  out  with  his  old  humble  opinion. 
The  Covent  Garden  pantomime  is  a  very 
nice  one,  but  they  have  a  middling  Harle- 
quin, a  bad  Pantaloon,  a  worse  Clown,  and 
a  shocking  Columbtnej  who  is  one  of  the 
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Miss  Denuets,  1  suppose  you  will  see  my 
critique  on  the  new  tragedy  in  the  next 
week's  Chnmpic»n.  It  in  a  shocking  had 
otie.  I  have  not  seen  Hunt;  he  was  out 
when  I  called.  Mrs.  Hunt  looks  as  well  as 
ever  I  saw  her  after  her  confinement* 
There  is  an  article  in  the  fie'nnight  Exam- 
iner on  Godwin'^s  ^landeville,  signed  E, 
K*  —  I  thick  it  Miss  Kent's  '^^  —  1  will  send 
it.  There  are  fine  suhscriptions  going  on 
for  Hone. 

You  ask  nae  what  degrees  there  are  be- 
tween Scott's  novels  and  those  of  Smollett. 
They  appear  to  me  to  he  ijnite  distinct  in 
©very  particular,  more  especially  in  their 
aims.  Scott  endeavours  to  tlirow  so  inter- 
esting and  romantic  a  colouring  into  com^- 
mon  and  low  characters  as  to  give  them  a 
touch  of  the  sublime.  Smollett  on  the  con- 
trary pulls  down  and  lerela  what  with  other 
men  would  continue  romance.  The  grand 
parts  of  Scott  are  within  the  reach  of  more 
minds  than  the  finest  humours  in  Humphrey 
Clinker.  I  forget  whether  that  fine  thing 
of  the  Serjeant  is  Fielding  or  Smollett,  but 
it  gives  me  more  pleasure  than  the  whole 
novel  of  the  Antiquary.  Yovi  must  remem- 
ber what  I  mean.  Some  one  says  to  the 
Serjeant:  *  That's  a  non^aequitur  P  —  'If 
you  come  to  that,*  replies  the  Serjeant, 
*  you  're  another  ! '  — 

I  see  by  Wells's  letter  Mr.  Abbey  ^  does 
not  overstock  you  with  money.  Yon  must 
write.  I  have  not  seen  ♦  *  .  yet*  hut  expect 
it  on  Wednesday.  I  am  afraid  it  is  gone. 
Severn  tells  me  he  has  an  order  for  some 
drftwings  for  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

You  must  get  well  Tom,  and  then  I  shall 
feel  whole  and  genial  as  the  winter  air. 
Give  me  as  many  letters  as  you  like,  and 
write  to  Sawrey  soon.  I  received  a  short 
letter  from  Bailey  about  Cripps,  and  one 
from  Haydon,  ditto,  Haydon  thinks  he 
improved  very  much.  Mrs.  Wells  desires 
particularly  ...  to  Tom  and  lier  respects 
to  George^  and  I  desire  no  better  than  to 
be  ever  year  most  affectionate  Brother 

John. 


P.  S.  —  I  had  not  opened  the  Champion 
before  1  found  both  my  articles  in  it. 

1  was  at  a  dance  at  KedhalFa,  and  passed 
a  pleasant  time  enough  —  drank  deep>  and 
won  10/6  at  cutting  for  half  guineas.  .  .  . 
Bailey  was  there  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
evening.  Rice  said  he  cared  less  about 
the  hour  than  any  oue,  and  the  proof  is  his 
dancing  —  he  cares  not  for  time,  dancing  as 
if  he  was  deaf-  Old  Redhall  not  being  used 
to  give  partiea,  had  no  idea  of  the  quantity 
of  wine  that  would  be  drank,  and  he  ac- 
tually put  in  readiness  on  the  kitchen  stairs 
eight  dozen. 

Every  one  inquires  after  you,  and  desir 
their  remembrances  to  you. 

Your  Brother  John, 


2^.   TO  BEKJAHIM  ROBERT  HATnOK 

[Mampst^ad,]  Saturday  Mom 
[Jamiary  10,  181«]. 

My  dear  Hatdon  —  I  should  have 
seen  you  ere  this,  but  on  account  of  my 
sister  being  in  Town:  so  that  when  I  have 
eomctimes  made  ten  paces  towards  jou, 
Fanny  has  CiiUed  nie  into  the  City;  and  the 
Christmas  Holydays  are  your  only  time  to 
see  Sisters,  that  is  if  they  are  so  situated  as 
mine.  I  will  be  with  you  early  next  week 
—  to-night  it  should  be,  but  we  have  a  sort 
of  a  Club  every  Saturday  evening  —  to- 
morrow, but  r  have  on  that  day  an  insuper' 
able  engagement.  Crippti  has  been  tlown 
to  me,  and  appears  seniiihle  that  a  biudiug 
to  you  would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage 
to  him  —  if  such  a  thing  be  done  it  cannot 
be  before  £150  or  £200  are  secured  iu  sub- 
scriptions to  him.  I  will  write  to  Bailey 
about  it,  give  a  Copy  of  the  Subscribers* 
names  to  every  one  I  know  who  is  likely  to 
^t  a  £5  for  him.  I  will  leave  a  Copy  at 
Taylor  and  Hessey's,  Rod  well  and  Martin, 
and  will  ask  Kingston  and  Co.  to  cash  up. 

Your  friendship  for  me  is  now  getting  I 
into  its  teens  —  and  I  feel  the  past.     Also 
every  day  older  I  get  —  the  greater  is  my 
idea  of  your  achievements  in  Art:   and  I 
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am  couviuoed  that  ther«  are  three  thin^  to 

rejoice  at  in  this  Age  —  The    E3ccnrsioii» 

Your  Pictures,  antl  Hazlitt*s  depth  of  Taste. 

Yours  affectionately        Jons  Keats. 

Uti.      TO  JOHN  TAYLOR 

[HampflteAd  J  Saturday  Momm^ 
[JanuaiT  10^  1818]. 

My  deab  Taylor  —  Several  things  have 
kept  me  from  you  lately:  ^ — first  you  had 
got  iiitti  a  little  hell,  whieh  I  was  not  an:K- 
ious  to  recomioitre  —  seeondly,  I  have  made 
a  vow  not  to  call  again  without  mj  first 
book:  BO  you  may  expect  to  see  me  in  four 
days.  Thirdly,  I  have  been  racketing  too 
much,  and  do  not  fe^l  over  welL  I  have  seen 
Wordsworth  frequently  —  Dined  with  him 
last  Monday  —  Reynolds,  I  suppose  you 
have  seen.  Just  s^Tibble  me  thus  many 
lines,  to  let  me  know  you  are  in  the  ]a.nd 
of  the  living,  and  well.  Remember  me  to 
the  Fleet  Street  Flou&ehold  — ^and  should 
you  flee  any  from  Percy  Street,  give  my 
kindeat  regmrds  to  them. 

Tonr  sincere  friend  JoRN  Keats. 


37.     TO  QEOnOE  AKD  THOltAB  KJiATS 

[HampBteadJ  Tuesday  [Jannary  1.%  1B18]. 
My  dear  Brothers  —  I  am  certain  I 
think  of  having  a  letter  to-morrow  morning 
for  I  expected  one  so  much  this  momiug, 
haring  been  in  town  two  days,  at  the  end 
of  which  my  expectations  began  to  get  up  a 
little.  I  fonod  two  on  the  table,  one  from 
Bailey  and  one  from  Hnydon,  I  am  quite 
perplexed  in  a  world  of  doubts  and  fancies 
—  there  is  nothing  stable  in  the  world; 
UfiroKT  V  your  only  music  —  I  don't  mean 
lo  include  Bailey  in  this  and  so  dismiss  him 
this  mth  all  the  opprobrium  he  de- 
—  that  is  in  so  many  words,  he  is 
of  the  noblest  men  alive  at  the  present 
Ai^.  In  a  uotc  to  Hay  don  about  a  week 
Mt  (which  I  wrote  with  a  full  sense  of 
^liA  ke  had  done,  and  how  he  had  never 
fted  auv  little  mean  drawback  in  his 


value  of  me)  I  said  if  there  were  three 
things  superior  in  the  modern  world,  they 
were  *  the  Excursion,'  *  Hay  don's  pictures,' 
and  *  Hazlitt's  depth  of  Taste  '  —  so  1  do 
believe  —  Not  thim  speaking  with  any  poor 
vanity  that  works  of  genius  were  the  first 
things  iu  this  world.  No  t  for  that  sort 
of  probity  and  disinterestedness  which  such 
men  as  Bailey  possess^  does  hold  and  grasp 
the  tiptop  of  any  spiritual  honours  that  can 
be  paid  to  anything  iu  this  world  —  And 
moreover  having  this  feeling  at  this  present 
come  over  me  in  its  full  force,  I  sat  down  to 
write  to  you  with  a  grateful  heart,  in  that 
I  had  not  a  Brother  who  did  not  feel  and 
credit  me  for  a  deeper  feeling  and  devotion 
for  his  uprightness,  than  for  any  marks  of 
genius  however  splendid.  I  was  speaking 
about  doubts  and  fancies  —  I  mean  there 
has  been  a  qttarrcl  of  a  severe  nature  l>e« 
tween  Haydon  and  Reynolds  and  another 
{*  the  Devil  rides  upon  a  fiddlestick '  )  be- 
tween Hunt  and  Haydon  ^-  tlie  first  grew 
from  the  Sunday  on  which  Haydon  invited 
some  friends  to  meet  Wordsworth.  Rey- 
nolds never  went,  and  never  sent  any  Notice 
about  it,  this  oif ended  Haydon  more  than  it 
ought  to  have  done  —  he  wrote  a  very 
sharp  and  high  note  to  Reynolds  and  then 
another  in  palliation  —  bat  which  Reynolds 
feels  as  an  aggravation  of  the  first  —  Con- 
sidering all  things.  Hay  don's  frequent  neg- 
lect of  his  Appointments,  etc.  his  notes 
were  bad  enough  to  put  Reynolds  on  the 
right  aide  of  the  question  —  but  then  Rey- 
nolds has  no  power  of  sufferance;  no  idea 
of  having  the  thing  against  him;  bo  lie  an- 
swered Haydon  in  one  of  the  most  cutting 
letters  I  ever  read;  exposing  to  himself  all 
his  own  weaknesses  and  going  on  to  au 
excess^  which  whether  it  is  just  or  no,  is 
wlmt  I  would  fain  have  unsaid,  the  fact 
is,  they  are  both  iu  the  right  and  both  in 
the  wrong. 

The  quarrel  with  Hunt  I  understand  thus 
far.  Mrs.  H.  was  in  the  habit  of  borrowing 
silver  of  Haydon  ^ — the  last  time  she  did 
so,  Haydon   asked   her   to  return    it  at  a 
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certain  time  —  she  did  not  —  Hay  don  sent 
for  it  —  Hunt  wetst  to  erpostulate  ou  the 
bdeliency,  etc.  —  they  got  to  words  and 
parted  for  ever.  All  I  hope  b  at  some 
time  to  briug  them  together  again.  ^- Lawk  I 
Molly  there  's  been  such  doiiig^s  ^  Yester- 
day evening'  I  made  an  appointment  with 
Wells  to  go  to  a  private  theatre,  and  it 
being  in  the  neigh hourbood  of  Drury  Lane, 
and  thinking  we  might  be  fatigiied  with 
sitting  the  whole  evening  in  one  dirty  bole^ 
I  got  the  Drury  Lane  ticket,  and  therewith 
we  divided  the  evening  with  a  spice  of 
Richard  11 1 

[Later,  January  19  or  20,] 
Good  Lord  !  I  began  this  letter  nearly  a 
week  ago,  what  have  I  been  doiog  since  — 
I  have  been  —  I  mean  not  been  —  sending 
laat  Sunday^s  paper  to  you.  I  believe  be- 
cause it  was  not  near  me  —  for  I  cannot 
find  it,  and  my  conscience  presses  bcavy  on 
me  for  not  sending  it.  Yon  would  have 
had  one  Inst  Thursday,  but  I  was  called 
away,  and  have  been  about  somewhere  ever 
since.  Where  ?  What !  Well  I  rejoice 
almost  that  I  have  not  heard  from  you  be- 
cause no  news  is  good  news.  I  cannot  for 
the  world  recollect  why  I  waa  called  away, 
all  I  know  is  that  there  has  been  a  dance  at 
Dilke'ij^  and  another  at  the  London  Coffee 
House;  to  both  of  which  I  went.  But  I 
must  tell  you  m  aiiotber  letter  the  circum- 
stances thereof^  for  tbongh  a  week  should 
have  passed  since  I  wrote  on  the  other  side 
it  quite  appals  me.  1  can  only  write  in 
scraps  and  patches.  Brown  h  returned 
from  Hampstead.  Haydon  has  returned  an 
anawer  in  tbc  same  style  —  they  are  all 
dreadfully  irritated  against  each  other.  On 
Sunday  I  saw  Hunt  and  dined  with  Hay- 
don, met  Hazlitt  and  Bewick  there,  and 
t(K>k  Haslam  with  me  — -  forgot  to  speak 
about  Crippa  though  1  broke  my  engage- 
ment to  Haslam-s  on  purpose*  Mem,  ^ 
Haslaro  came  to  meet  me,  found  me  at 
Breakfast,  bad  the  goodness  to  go  with  me 
my  way  —  I  have  juat  finished  the  revision 


of  my  tirst  book,  and  shall  take  it  to  Tay- 
lor's to-morrow  - —  intend  to  persevere  — 
Do  not  let  me  see  many  days  pass  without 
hearing  from  you. 

Your  most  affectioimte  Brother  John. 


2K     TO  JOHK  TAYM>B 

[UampeteadJ  Friday  23d  [January  1»18]. 

My  deak  T AY' lor  —  I  have  spoken  to 
Hay d on  about  the  drawing.  He  would  do 
it  with  all  his  Art  und  Heart  too,  if  so  I 
will  it ;  however,  he  has  written  thus  to 
me  ;  but  I  must  tell  you,  lirst,  be  intends 
painting  a  tinished  Picture  from  the  Poem. 
Thus  he  writes  —  *  When  I  do  anything  for 
your  Poem  it  must  he  effectual  —an  honour 
to  both  of  us:  to  burry  up  a  sketch  for  the 
season  won't  do.  I  think  an  engraving  from 
your  bead,  from  a  Chalk  drawing  of  mine, 
done  with  all  my  might,  to  which  I  would 
put  my  name,  would  answer  Taylor's  idea 
better  than  the  other.  Indeed,  I  am  sure 
of  it*  This  I  will  do,  and  this  will  be  ef* 
fectualt  and  as  I  have  not  done  it  for  any 
other  human  being,  it  will  have  an  effect.' 

What  think  you  of  this  ?  Let  me  hear. 
I  shall  have  my  second  Book  in  readiness 
forthwith. 

Yours  most  sincerely       John  Keats. 

H  Reynolds  calls  tell  him  three  lines 
will  be  acceptable,  for  lam  squat  at  Hamp* 
stead. 
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29.      TO  GEOBflE  AKD  THOMAS  KEAT9 

rnampstead,]  Friday  23d  January  [IHI8]. 
My  DEAR  BnoTOERS  —  I  was  thinking 
what  hindered  me  from  writing  so  long,  for 
I  have  so  many  things  to  say  to  you,  and 
know  not  where  to  begin.  It  shall  be  upon 
a  thing  most  interesting  to  you,  my  Poem. 
Well  I  I  have  given  the  first  Book  to  Tay- 
lor; he  seemed  more  than  satisfied  with  it, 
and  to  my  surprise  proposed  publishing  it 
in  Quarto  if  Haydon  would  make  a  drawing 
of  some  event  therein,  for  a  Frontispiece. 
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I  called  Lit]  Haydun,  lie  said  he  would  do 
Lylhing  I  liked,  but  said  he  would  rather 
paint  a  tluL^bed  picture^  fi'oiu  it^  which  he 
feems  eagor  to  do;  this  in  a  year  or  two 
will  he  a  glorious  thing  fur  us;  and  it  will 
lio,  for  Hay  don  ia  struck  with  the  1st  Book. 
*1  left  Haydan  and  the  next  day  received  a 
letter  from  him,  proposixig  to  make,  as  he 
ftaySi  with  all  his  might,  a  finished  chalk 
sketch  of  my  head,  to  be  engraved  in  the 
Brst  style  and  put  at  the  head  of  my  Poem, 
ijing  at  the  same  time  he  had  never  done 
the  thtiig  for  any  htimau  being,  and  that  it 
must  have  coii^idenLble  effect  as  ho  will  put 
his  uume  to  it —  I  begin  to-day  to  copy  my 
2ud  Bottk  —  '  thus  far  into  the  bowels  of 
fhit  Iwid  *  —  You  shall  heur  whether  it  will 
Hi  Quarto  or  uon  Quarto,  picture  or  non 
■■pus.  Leigli  Hiiut  I  showed  my  1st  Book 
^^1^— bo  allows  it  not  much  merit  us  a 
wliiih.';  says  it  is  unnatural  and  made  ten 
cihjectiouR  to  it  in  the  mere  skimDiiug  over« 
Hrt  nays  the  conversation  is  unnatural  and 
too  higb-ilovvn  for  Brother  and  Sister  — 
m\y»  it  i^bonld  be  simple  forgetting  do  ye 
mind  that  they  are  both  overshadowed  by 
H  (*i»pi^rnatural  Power,  and  of  force  could 
net  Speak  like  Franccsea  in  the  Rimini.  He 
muit  flfst  prove  that  Caliban *s  poetry  is 
unnatural  —  This  with  me  completely  over- 
turns bis  objections  —  the  fact  is  he  and 
■AlMlley  are  bnrt,  and  perhaps  justly,  at  my 
^lel  having  showed  Ibem  the  a^air  ofti- 
pioualy  and  from  several  bints  I  have  had 
Ihny  appear  much  disposed  to  dissect  and 
nmttomiHe  any  trip  or  slip  I  may  have  made. 
--  Hilt  who  ^3  afraid  ?  Ay  I  Tom  !  Demme 
if  1  am.  I  went  last  Tuesday,  an  hour  too 
lato,  to  Hazlitt's  Lecture  on  poetry,  got 
llu^re  just  as  they  were  coming  out,  when 
»U  these  pounced  upon  me.  Hazlitt,  John 
limit   and    Son,   Wells,    Bewick,   all    the 

I~  Iscers,   Bob  Harris^  aye  and    more  — 

I^indaeers  enquired  after  you  partic- 
^  —  I  know  not  whether  Wordsworth 
l^ft  town  —  But  Sunday  I  dined  with 
^U  and  Haydon,  also  that  I  took  Has- 


lam  with  me  —  I  dined  with  Brown  lately. 
Dilke  having  taken  the  Champion  Theatri- 
oals  was  obliged  to  be  in  town  —  Fanny  has 
returned  to  Walthamstow.  —  Mr-  Abbey 
appeared  very  glum,  the  last  time  I  went 
to  see  her,  and  said  in  an  indirect  way,  that 
I  bad  no  business  there—  Rice  has  beoD  ill, 
but  has  been  mending  much  lately  — 

I  think  a  little  ehaugo  has  taken  place  in 
my  intellect  lately  —  1  caJinot  bear  to  be 
uninterested  or  unemployed,  I,  who  for  so 
long  a  time  have  been  addicted  to  passive- 
ness.  Nothing  is  finer  for  the  purposes  of 
great  productions  than  a  very  gradual  ripen- 
ing of  the  intellectual  powers*  As  an  in* 
stance  of  this  —  observe  —  I  sat  down  yes- 
terday to  read  King  Lear  once  again:  the 
thing  appeared  to  demxind  the  prologue  of 
a  sonnet,  I  wrote  it,  and  began  to  read  — 
(I  know  you  would  like  to  see  it.) 

[Here  follows  the  Sonnet,  for  which  see  p. 
40.] 

So  you  see  I  am  getting  at  it,  with  a 
sort  of  determination  and  strength,  though 
verily  I  do  not  feel  it  at  this  moment  — 
this  is  my  fourth  letter  this  morning,  and 
1  feel  rather  tired,  and  my  bead  rather 
swimming  —  so  I  will  leave  it  open  till  to- 
morrow's post.  — 

I  am  in  the  habit  of  taking  my  papers 
to  Dilke *s  and  copying  there  ;  so  I  chat 
and  proceed  at  the  same  time*  I  have  been 
there  at  my  work  this  evening,  and  the 
walk  over  the  Heath  takes  off  all  sleep,  so 
I  will  even  proceed  with  you.  1  left  oflT 
short  in  my  last  just  as  I  began  an  account 
of  a  private  theatrical  —  Well  it  was  of  the 
lowest  order,  all  greasy  and  oily,  insomuch 
that  if  they  bad  lived  in  olden  times,  when 
signs  were  hung  over  the  doors,  the  only 
appropriate  one  for  that  oily  place  would 
have  been  -^  a  guttered  Caudle.  They 
played  John  Bull,  The  Review*  and  it  was 
to  conclude  with  Bombastes  Furioso  —  T 
saw  from  a  Box  the  first  Act  of  John  Buil, 
then  went  to  Drurj  and  did  not  return  till 
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it  was  over  —  when  by  Wells's  interest  we 
got  Ijebiud  the  scenes  —  there  was  not  a 
yard  wide  all  the  way  round  for  actors, 
Bcene^shifters,  and  interlopers  to  inove  in 

—  for  *  Nota  Bene  *  the  Green  Koom  waa 
uitdor  the  stage,  and  there  was  I  threateued 
over  and  over  again  to  be  turned  out  by 
the  oily  Bceue-shifters,  there  did  I  hear  a 
little  painted  Trollop  own,  very  candidly, 
that  she  had  failed  in  Mary,  with  a  '  dan^u'd 
if  she  ^d  play  a  serious  part  again,  as  long 
as  she  lived/  and  at  the  same  time  she  was 
habited  as  the  Quaker  in  the  Review*^ 
There  was  a  quarrel,  and  a  fat  good- 
natured  looking  girl  in  soldiers*  clothes 
wished  she  had  only  been  a  man  for  Tom^a 
sake.  One  fellow  began  a  song,  but  an  iiu« 
lucky  Ungeivpoint  from  the  Gallery  sent  him 
off  like  a  iihot.  One  chap  was  dressed  to 
kill  for  the  King  in  Bombastes,  and  he 
stood  at  tiie  ^dga  of  the  scene  in  the  very 
sweat  of  anxiety  to  show  himself,  bat  Alas 
the  thing  was  not  played.  The  sweetest 
morsel  of  the  night  moreover  waa,  that  the 
musicians  Jx'gan  pegging  and  fagging  away 

—  at  an  overture  —  never  did  you  see  faces 
more  in  earnest^  three  times  did  they  play 
it  over,  dropping  all  kinds  of  correctiona 
and  still  did  not  the  eurtaiu  go  op.  Well 
then  they  went  into  a  country  dance,  then 
iiito  a  region  they  well  knew,  into  the  old 
lioonsome  Pothouse,  and  then  to  see  how 
pompons  o*  the  sudden  they  turned;  how 
tliey  looked  about  and  chatted;  how  they 
did  not  care  a  damn ;  was  a  great  treat 

I  hope  I  have  not  tired  you  by  this  filling 
up  of  the  dasli  in  my  last.  Coostable  the 
bookseller  has  offered  Reynolds  ten  guineas 
a  sheet  to  write  for  his  Magazine  —  it  is  an 
Ed inb argil  one,  which  Blackwood's  started 
np  in  opposition  to.  Huot  said  he  was 
Dearly  sure  that  tlie  '  Cockney  School  *  was 
written  by  Scott  ^  so  you  are  right  Tom  f 
-There  are  no  more  little  bits  of  news  I 
can  remember  at  present- 

I  remain,  My  dear  Brothers,  Yonr  very 
aEectionate  Brother  JoHX, 


;*»,      TO  BENJAMIN  BA11J5Y 


[Hampatead,]  Friday  Jan'-  23  [1818]. 
My  DEAR  Bailey — ^  Twelve  days  liava 
pass'd  since  yonr  last  reached  me.  —  What 
has  gone  through  the  myriads  of  hutnan 
minds  since  the  12th  ?  We  talk  of  the  im- 
mense Number  of  Books,  the  Volumes 
ranged  thousands  by  thousands  —  but  per- 
haps more  goes  through  the  human  intelli- 
geuce  in  Twelve  days  than  ever  was  written. 

—  How  has  that  tmfortunafe  Jamilif  lived 
through  the  twelve  f  One  saying  of  yours  I 
shall  never  forget  —  you  may  not  recollect 
it  —  it  being  perhaps  said  when  you  wer© 
looking  on  the  Surface  and  seeming  of 
Humanity  alone,  without  a  thought  of  the 
past  or  the  future  —  or  the  deeps  of  good 
and  evil  —  you  were  at  that  moment 
estranged  from  speculation^  aud  I  think 
you  have  arguments  ready  for  the  Man 
who  would  utter  it  to  you  — this  is  a  for- 
midable preface  for  a  simple  thing  ^  merely 
you  said,  *  Wh^  should  wmnan  suffer  f  *  Aye, 
why  should  she  ?  *  By  heavens  I  *d  coiu 
my  very  Soul»  and  drop  my  Blood  for 
Drachmas  I '  These  things  are,  and  he, 
who  feels  how  incompetent  the  most  skyej 
Knight-errantry  is  to  heal  this  bruised  fair* 
ness,  is  like  a  sensitive  leaf  on  the  hot  hand 
of  thought.  —  Your  tearing,  my  dear 
friend,  a  spiritless  and  gloomy  letter  np, 
to  re-write  to  me,  is  what  I  shall  never 
forget' —  it  was  to  me  a  real  thing  —  Things 
have  happened  lately  of   great  perplexity 

—  you  must  have  heard  of  them  —  Rey- 
nolds and  llaydon  retorting  and  recrimi- 
nating —  and  parting  for  ever  — *  the  same 
thing  has  happened  between  Haydon  and 
Hunt.  It  is  imfortumite  —  Men  should 
bear  with  each  other:  there  lives  not  the 
Man  who  may  not  be  cut  up,  aye  leashed  to 
pieces  on  his  weakest  side,  Tlie  best  of 
Men  have  but  a  portion  of  good  in  them  — - 
a  kind  of  spiritual  yeast  in  their  frames, 
which  creates  the  ferment  of  existence  — ■ 
by  which  a  Man  is  propelled  to  act,  sind 
fltrive,  and  buffet  with  CLrcumstance,     The 
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cure  way,  Bailey,  is  first  to  know  a  Man's 
famlts,  and  then  be  passive  —  if  after  tbat 
be  insen&iMy  draws  you  towards  bim  tbt;)i 
yoii  have  no  power  to  break  the  link.  Be- 
fore I  felt  interested  iu  either  Rcyuolda  or 
Hay  don,  I  wa^  well  read  in  tbeir  faults; 
yet,  knowing^  tbem,  I  have  been  cemeuting 
gradually  with  both.     I  have  an  affection 

I  for  them  holb,  for  reasons  almost  opposite 
—  and  to  both  must  I  of  necessity  cling, 
supported  always  by  the  hope  tliat,  when  a 
little  timt',  a  few  years,  shall  have  tried  me 

I  more  fully  in  tbeir  esteem,  I  may  he  able 
to  bring  thein  together.  The  time  must 
come,  because  they  have  both  hearts;  and 
tbey  will  recollect  the  best  parts  of  each 

I  other,  when  this  gust  is  overblown,  —  I  had 
a  message  from  you  through  a  letter  to 
Jane  ^  I  think,  about  Cripps  —  there  can 
be  no  idea  of  binding  until  a  sufBctent  sum 
is  sure  for  liim  —  and  even  then  the  thing 
sbonld  be  maturely  considered  by  all  his 
helpers  ^^  I  shall  try  my  luck  upon  as  many 
fat  pmses  as  I  can  meet  with.  —  Cripps  is 
improving  very  fast;  I  have  the  greater 
hopes  of  him  because  he  is  so  slow  in  devel- 
opment.  A  Man  of  great  executing  powers 
al  20,  with  a  look  and  a  speech  almost 
stupid,  is  sure  to  do  something* 

II  have  just  looked  throiigb  the  Second 
Side  of  your  Letter  —  I  feel  a  great  content 
*  at  it.  —  I  was  at  Hunt's  the  other  day,  and 
he  surprised  me  with  a  real  authenticated 
lock  of  MiUon^x  Hair.  I  know  you  would 
like  what  I  wrote  tliereon,  so  here  it  is  — 
08  the^  way  of  a  Sheep  in  a  Nursery  Boat :  — 
[Here  follow  the  lines,  printed  above,  p»  3J)»] 

This  I  did  at  Hunt's  at  his  request  ^ 
perhaps  I  should  have  dune  something 
better  alone  and  at  home*  —  I  have  sent 
my  first  Book  to  the  press,  and  this  after- 
noon shall  begin  preparing  the  Second  — 
my  Tiait  to  you  will  be  a  great  spur  to 
quicken  the  proceeding.  —  1  have  not  had 
your  Sermon  returned  —  I  long  to  make  it 
tho  Subject  of  a  Letter  to  you  —  What  do 
tbey  say  at  Oxford  ? 


I  trust  you  and  Gleig  pass  much  fine 
time  together.  Remember  me  to  him  and 
Whitehead.  My  Brother  Tom  Is  getting 
stronger,  but  his  spitting  of  Blood  con- 
tinues, I  sat  down  to  read  King  Lear 
yesterday,  aud  felt  the  greatness  of  the 
thing  up  to  the  Writing  of  a  Sonnet  pre- 
paratory thereto  ^  in  my  next  you  shall 
have  it,  —  There  were  some  miserable 
reports  of  Rice's  health  —  I  went,  and  lo  I 
Master  Jemmy  had  been  to  the  play  the 
night  before,  and  was  out  at  tht*  time  —  he 
a.lwaya  comes  on  his  legs  like  a  Cat,  I  have 
seen  a  good  deal  of  Wordsworth.  Hazlitt 
is  lecturing  on  Poetry  at  the  Surrey  Insti- 
tution —  1  shall  be  there  next  Tuesday. 

your  most  affectionate  friend 

John  Keats* 

31.      TO  JOJfJJ  TAYI.OR 

tHftmp8tt»ad.  January  30,  181H.] 
Mydeak  Taylor  — These  lines  as  they 
uowstaud  about  *  happiness,*  having  rung  iu 
my  ears  like  *a  chime  a  mending' —  See 
here, 

'  Behold 
When  in  lies  happinesB,  Peotia  ?  foldf  etc.* 

It  appears  to  me  the  very  contrary  of 
blessed.  I  hope  this  will  appear  to  you 
more  eligible. 

'  Wherein  lies  Happiness  ?  In  that  which  becks 
Our  ready  minds  to  foUowiihip  divine^ 
A  fellowship  with  Eaeence  till  we  shiiK' 
Full  alchemised,  and  free  of  apac«  —  Behold 
The  clear  religitm  of  Heaven  —  fold,  etc' 

You  must  indulge  me  by  putting  tliia  in, 
for  setting  aside  the  hadncHs  of  the  other, 
sucli  a  preface  is  necessary  to  the  subject. 
The  whole  thing  must,  I  think,  have  ap* 
peared  to  you,  who  are  a  consecutive  man, 
as  a  thing  altnost  of  mere  words,  but  I 
assure  you  that,  when  I  wrote  it,  it  was  a 
regular  stepping  of  the  Imagination  to- 
wards a  truth.  My  haviug  written  that 
argument  will  perhaps  be  of  tlie  gre-atest 
service  to  me  of  anything  I  ever  did.  It  set 
before  me  the  gradations  of  happmess,  even 
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like  a  kind  of  pleasure  tht^rmuiiieter,  and  is 
mj  fiTst  Btep  towards  the  cLief  attempt  in 
the  dmtim.  The  plajiog  of  different  natures 
with  joy  and  Sorrow—^ 

Do  me  thiB  favour,  and  helieve  me 
Your  siDcere  friend  J*  Keatb. 

I  hope  your  next  work  will  be  of  a  more 
general  Literest.  I  suppose  you  cogitate  a 
little  ahoiit  it)  now  and  then, 

32 »   TO  JOHN  HAMILTON  REYNOLDS 

.  Hampstead,  Saturday  [Jannafy  31,  1818], 
My  dear  Reynolds^  1  have  parcelled 
out  this  day  for  Letter  Writing  —  more 
resolved  thereon  hecause  your  Letter  will 
come  as  a  refreshment  and  will  have  (sic 
parvis  etc.)  the  aarae  effect  as  a  Kiss  in 
certain  situations  where  people  become 
over-generous*  I  have  read  tlm  first  sen- 
tence over^  and  think  it  savours  rather; 
however  an  inward  innocence  is  like  a 
nested  dove,  as  the  old  song  says.  .  .  .  ^^ 

Now  I  purposed  to  write  to  you  a  serious 
poetical  letter,  hut  I  find  that  a  maxim  I 
met  with  the  other  day  is  a  Just  one  :  *  On 
cause  tnieu3c  ()uand  on  ne  dit  pa^  cmnfon^i.* 
I  waa  hindered,  however,  from  my  first  in- 
tention hy  a  mere  muslin  Handkerchief 
very  neatly  piuued  — hut  *  Hence,  vain  de- 
luding/ etc.  Yet  I  cannot  write  in  prose; 
it  is  a  sunshiny  day  and  I  caimot,  so  here 
goes,— 

[*  Hence  Bwrgundy,  Claret,  and  Port,*  printed 
ahove  in  the  Appendix^  p.  242.] 

My  dear  Reynolds,  yon  must  forgive  all 
this  ranting  —  hut  tho  fact  is,  I  cannot 
write  sense  this  Morning  —  however  you 
shall  have  some  —  I  will  copy  out  my  last 
Sonnet. 

['When  I  have  fears  that  I  may  cease  to  he,' 
lp.ven  ahove,  p,  39.] 

I  must  take  a  turn,  and  then  write  to 
Teign month.  Rememher  me  to  ali,  not 
excepting  yourself- 

Your  sincere  friend         JonK  Keats. 


,    33*    TO  THE  8AMB 

M 

Hompstead,  Tuesday  [Fehmary  3^  1818l^H 
My  dear  Reynolds  —  I  thank  yon  for 
your  dish  of  Filberta  —  would  I  could  get 
a  basket  of  them  by  way  of  dessert  every 
day  for  the  sum  of  twopence.**  Would  we 
were  a  sort  of  ethereal  Pigs,  and  turned 
loose  to  feed  upon  spiritual  Mast  and 
Acorns — ^  which  would  he  merely  being  a 
squirrel  and  feeding  upon  filherts,  for  what 
is  a  squirrel  hut  an  airy  pig,^  or  a  filbert  hut 
a  sort  of  arcluingclicaJ  acorn  ?  About  the 
nuts  being  worth  cracking,  all  I  can  say  is, 
that  where  there  arc  a  throng  of  delightful 
Images  ready  drawn,  simplicity  is  the  only 
thing.  The  Mrfit  is  the  best  on  account  of 
the  first  line,  and  tho  *  arrow,  foil'd  of  its 
antler'd  food/  ami  moreover  (and  this  is 
the  only  word  or  two  I  find  fault  with,  the 
more  because  I  have  haxl  so  much  reason 
to  shun  it  as  a  ([uickHand)  the  List  has 
*  tender  and  true.*  We  must  cut  this,  and 
not  be  rattles  naked  into  any  more  of  the 
like.  It  may  lie  said  that  we  ought  to  read 
our  contemporaries,  that  Wordsworth,  etc. 
sliould  have  their  due  from  ns.  But,  for 
the  .'^ake  of  a  few  fine  imaginative  or  do- 
mestic passages,  are  we  to  be  bullied  into 
a  certain  Pliilosophy  engendered  in  the 
whims  of  an  Egotist  ?  Every  man  has  his  | 
speculations,  hut  every  man  does  not  brooil 
and  peacock  over  them  till  he  makes  a  false 
coinage  and  deceives  himself.  Many  a  man 
can  travel  to  the  very  bourne  of  Heaven^ 
and  yet  want  confidence  to  put  down  his 
half-seeing.  Saucho  will  invent  a  Journey 
heuvenward  as  well  as  anybody*  We  hate 
poetry  that  has  a  palpahle  design  upon  ub, 
and,  if  we  do  not  agree,  seems  to  put  its  \ 
hand  into  its  breeches  pocket.  Poetry 
should  be  great  and  unobtrusive,  a  thing 
which  enters  into  one's  soul,  and  does  not 
startle  it  or  anmze  it  with  itself  —  but  with 
its  subject.  How  beautiful  are  the  retired  ' 
Howera  !  —  how  would  they  lose  their 
beauty  were  they  to  throng  into  the  high- 
way,   crying    out,    *  Admire   me,    I    am    » 
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Tiolet !  Dot43  upon  me,  I  am  a  primrose  I  * 
Modern  pocta  differ  from  the  Elizabetliana 
in  this:  each  of  the  moderos  like  an  Elector 
of  Hanover  governs  his  petty  state  and 
knowB  how  maijy  straws  are  swept  daily 
from  the  Cause  way  a  in  all  his  dominions, 
and  has  a  continual  itching  that  all  tho 
Housewives  should  have  their  eopjiers  well 

oured:  The  aneietits  were  Emperors  of 
t  Provinces,  they  had  oulj  heard  of  the 

mote  ones  and  scarcely  cared  to  visit 
them.  I  will  cut  all  tliis  —  1  will  have  no 
more  of  Wordsworth  or  Hunt  in  partic- 
ular —  Why  should  we  be  of  the  trihe  of 
Manasscli,  when  we  can  wander  with  Esau  7 
Why  should  we  kick  against  the  Prkka, 
when  we  can  walk  on  Roses  ?  Why  ahotdd 
we  he  owls,  when  wo  can  be  eagles  ?  Why 
be  teased  with  *  nice-eyed  wagtails,'  when 
we  have  in  sight  *  the  Cherub  Contempla- 
tion '  ?  Why  with  Wordsworth^s  *  Mutthcw 
with  a  bough  of  wilding  in  his  hand/  when 
we  can  have  Jacques  *  under  an  oak,'  etc.  ? 
The  secret  of  the  Bough  of  Wilding  will 
run  through  your  head  faster  than  I  caai 
write  it.  Old  Matthew  spoke  to  him  some 
years  ago  on  some  uothiug^  and  because  he 
happens  in  an  Evening  Walk  to  imagine 
the  figure  of  the  old  Man,  he  must  stamp 
it  down  in  black  and  white,  and  it  is  hence- 
forth  sacred.  I  don^t  mean  to  deny  Words- 
worth's grandeur  and  Hunt*B  merit,  b\it  I 
mean  to  say  we  need  not  be  teased  with 
grandeur  and  merit  when  we  can  have 
them  uncontaminatcd  and  unobtrusive.  Let 
us  have  the  old  Poets  and  Robin  Hood. 
Your  letter  and  its  sonnets  gave  me  more 
pleasure  than  will  the  Fourth  Book  of 
Childe  Harold  and  the  whole  of  anybody's 
life  and  opinions.  In  return  for  your  Dish 
of  Filberts^  I  have  gathered  a  few  Catkins, 
I  hope  they  '11  look  pretty. 

[To  J.  H.  H.  iu  answer  to  hk  Robin  Hood 
Bonnets.     !See  p.  41.] 

I  hope  you  will  like  them  —  they  are 
at  least  written  in  the  Spirit  of  Outlawry* 
Here  ai'c  the  Mermaid  lines, 

[See  p.  411,] 


I  will  call  on  you  at  4  tomorrow,  and  we 
mil  trudge  together,  for  it  is  not  the  thing 
to  he  a  stmnger  in  the  Land  of  Harpsicols. 
1  hope  also  to  bring  yon  my  *2ud  Book.  Li 
the  hope  that  these  Seribblings  will  be  some 
amusement  for  you  this  Evening,  I  remaiui 
copying  on  the  Hill, 

Your  sincere  friend  and  Co-scribbler 
JoHi?  Keats. 

34,     TO  JOHN  TATLOR 

Fleet  Street,  Tbursday  Morn 
[February  5, 1818J, 

My  dear  Taylor  —  I  have  finished 
copying  my  Second  Book  —  but  I  want  it 
for  one  day  to  overlook  it.  And  moreover 
this  day  I  have  very  particular  employ  in 
the  affair  of  Cripps  —  so  I  trespass  on  your 
indulgence,  and  take  advantage  of  your 
good  nature.  You  shall  hear  from  me  or 
see  me  soon.  I  will  tell  Reynolds  of  youp 
engagement  to-morrow. 

Yonrs  unfeignedly  John  Keats. 

35.    TO  QBOHOE  AND  THOMAS  &£ATS 

Hampst^fead^  Saturday  Night 
[Fehmary  14,  1  SI  8]. 
Mv  DEAR  Broth  ERB  — When  once  a 
man  delays  a  letter  beyond  the  proper  time, 
he  delays  it  longer,  for  one  or  two  reasons 
—  lirst,  becausa  ho  must  begin  in  a  very 
common-place  style,  that  is  to  say,  with  an 
excuse;  and  secondly  things  and  circum- 
stances become  so  jumbled  in  hia  mind, 
that  he  knows  not  what,  or  what  not,  he  hoa 
said  in  his  last  —  I  shalt  visit  you  as  soon 
as  I  have  copied  my  poem  all  out«  I  am 
now  much  beforehand  with  the  printer, 
they  have  done  none  yet,  and  I  am  half 
afraid  they  will  let  half  the  sea^son  by  be- 
fore the  printing.  I  am  determined  they 
shall  not  trouble  me  when  I  have  copied  it 
all.  —  Horace  Smith  has  lent  me  his  manu- 
script called  *Nehemiah  Muggs,  an  ex- 
posure of  the  Methodists  *  —  perhaps  I  may 
send  you  a  few  extracts  —  Hazlitt'd  last 
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Lecture  wa*  ou  Thomson,  Cowper,  and 
Crabbe,  he  praised  Tbomsoa  and  Coirper 
but  lie  gave  Crabbe  an  unmerciful  licking 
—  1  think  Hunt's  article  of  Fazio  —  no  it 
was  not^  but  I  saw  Fazio  the  first  nighty 
it  hung  rather  heavily  on  me  —  I  am  in  the 
high  way  of  being  inti'oduced  to  a  sqnad 
of  people,  Peter  Pindar,  Mrs,  Opie^  Mrs. 
Scott — Mt»  Robinson  a  great  friend  of 
Coleridge^a  called  on  me,^  Richards  tells 
me  that  my  poems  are  known  in  the  woBt 
country,  and  that  he  saw  a  very  clever  copy 
of  verses,  headed  with  a  Motto  from  my 
Sonnet  to  George —  Hooours  rush  so  thickly 
upon  me  that  I  shall  not  ha  able  to  bear  up 
against  tlieuK  What  think  you  —  am  I  to 
be  crowned  in  the  Capitol,  am  I  to  be  made 
a  Mandarin  —  No  f  I  am  to  be  invited, 
Mrs.  Hunt  tells  me,  to  a  party  at  011ier*s, 
to  keep  Shakspeare'a  birthday  —  Shak- 
speare  would  stare  to  see  me  there.  The 
Wednesday  before  last  Shelley,  Hunt  and 
I  wrote  each  a  Sonnet  on  the  River  Nile^ 
some  day  you  shall  read  them  alL  I  saw  a 
sheet  of  EudymtoUi  and  have  all  reasou  to 
suppose  they  will  soon  get  it  done,  there 
shall  be  nothing  wanting  on  my  part.  I 
have  been  writing  at  intervals  many  songs 
and  Sonnets,  and  I  long  to  be  at  Teign- 
mouth,  to  read  them  over  to  you:  however 
1  think  I  had  better  wait  till  this  Book  is 
off  my  mind;  it  will  not  be  long  first. 

Reynolds  has  been  writing  two  very 
capital  articles,  in  the  Yellow  Dwarf,  on 
popular  Preachers  —  All  the  talk  here  is 
about  Dr.  Croft  the  Duke  of  Devon  etc. 

Your  moat  affectionate  Brother  JoHN. 

36.    TO  JOHJr  HAMILTOI*  »KYN0LOB 

[Hamiwt€«a.  February  19, 181H.] 
Mr  BKAR  Reynolds  —  I  had  an  idea 
I  that  a  Man  might  pass  a  very  gdeasant  life 
[in  this  manner —  Let  him  ou  a  certain  day 
I  yead  a  certain  page  of  full  Poeay  or  dis- 
'  tilled  Prose,  and  let  him  wander  with  it, 
and  muse  upon  it,  and  reflect  from  it>  and 
bring   home  to  it,  and   prophesy  upon  it. 


and  dream  upon  it:  until  it  becomes  stale 

—  But  when  will  it  do  so  ?  Never  —  When 
Man  has  arrived  at  a  certain  ripeness  in 
intellect  any  one  grand  and  spiritual  pas- 
sage serves  him  as  a  starting*post  towards 
all '  the  two^and-thirty  Palaces/  How  happy 
is  such  a  voyage  of  conception,  what  deli- 
cious diligent  indolence  I  A  doze  upon  a 
sofa  does  not  Inader  it,  and  a  nap  upon 
Clover  engenders  ethereal  ffnger*pointings 

—  the  prattle  of  a  child  gives  it  wings,  and 
the  converse  of  middle-ago  a  strength  to 
heat  them  —  a  strain  of  music  conducta 
to  *  an  odd  angle  of  the  Isle,'  and  when  the 
leaves  whisper  it  puts  a  girdle  round  the 
earth,  —  Nor  will  this  sparing  touch  of 
noble  Books  be  any  irreverence  to  their 
Writers  ^  for  perhaps  the  honors  paid  by 
Man  to  Man  are  trifles  in  comparison  to  the 
benefit  done  by  great  works  to  the  *  spirit 
and  pulse  of  good '  by  their  mere  passive 
existence.  Memory  should  not  be  called 
Knowledge  —  Many  have  original  minds 
who  do  not  think  it  —  they  are  led  away 
by  Custom.  Now  it  appears  to  me  that 
almost  any  Man  may  like  the  spider  spin 
from  his  own  inwards  his  own  airy  Citadel^ 

—  the  points  of  leaves  and  twigs  on  which 
the  spider  begins  her  work  are  few,  and 
she  fills  the  air  with  a  beautiful  circuiting. 
Man  should  be  content  with  as  few  pointA 
to  tip  with  the_fine  Web  of  his  Soul,  and 
weave  a  tapestry  empyrean  —  full  of  sym- 
bols for  his  spiritual  eye,  of  softness  for  his 
spiritual  touch,  of  ^pace  for  his  wanderings 

of  distinctness  for  his  luxury.  But  th#^H 
minds  of  mortals  are  so  different  and  bent^H 
on  such  diverse  journeys  that  it  may  at  first 
appear  impossible  for  any  common  taste 
and  fellowship  to  exist  between  two  or 
three  under  these  suppositions.  It  is  bow- 
ever  quite  the  coutrary*  Minds  would  leave 
each  other  in  contrary  directions,  traverse 
each  other  in  numberless  points,  and  at 
last  greet  each  other  at  the  janmey*8  end. 
An  old  man  and  a  child  would  talk  together 
and  the  old  man  be  led  on  Itis  path  and  the 
child  left  thinking.  Man  should  not  dispute 


or  assert T  but  whisper  renulta  to  Ma  Neigh- 
bour, and  thus  by  every  germ  of  spirit 
sucking  the  sap  from  niould  ethereal  every 
human  might  become  great*  and  humanity 
instead  of  being  a  wide  heath  of  furze  and 
briars,  with  here  and  there  a  remote  Oak 
or  Pine,  would  become  a  grand  democracy 
of  forest  trees.  It  hm  been  an  old  oompar- 
ison  for  our  nrgiag  on  —  the  beehive  — 
however  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should 
rather  be  the  tlower  than  the  Bee  —  for  it 
is  a  false  notion  that  more  ia  gained  by 
receiving  than  giving  —  no,  the  receiver 
miSi  tba  giver  are  equal  in  their  benefits, 
Tbo  flower,  I  doubt  not,  receives  a  fair 
guerdon  from  the  Bee  —  its  leaves  blu8h 
deeper  in  the  next  spring  —  and  who  shall 
\^  say  between  Man  and  Woman  which  is  the 
most  delighted  ?  Now  it  is  more  noble  to 
ait  like  Jove  tlian  to  fly  like  Morctiry:^ 
let  us  not  therefore  go  hurrying  about  and 
collecting  honey^  bee-like,  buzzing  here 
and  there  impatiently  from  a  knowledge  of 
what  IB  to  be  arrived  at.  But  let  ns  open 
onr  leaves  like  a  Hower,  and  be  paasive  and 
receptive;  budding  patiently  under  the  eye 
of  Apollo  and  taking  hints  from  every  noble 
insect  that  favourii  ua  with  a  visit  —  Sap 
kwill  b©  given  us  for  meat,  and  dew  for 
drink.  I  was  led  into  these  thoughts,  my 
dear  Reynolds,  by  the  beauty  of  the  morn- 
ing operating  on  a  sense  of  Idleness.  I 
have  not  read  any  Books  —  the  Morning 
said  I  was  right  —  I  had  no  idea  hut  of  the 
Morning,  and  the  Thrush  said  I  was  right 
—  seeming  to  say, 

fllere  follows  the  sonnet  *  What  the  Thrush 
Mid/  p.  43.] 

Now  I  am  sensible  all  this  is  a  mere 
sophistication  (however  il  may  neighbour 
k  to  any  truths),  to  excuse  my  own  indolence 
^  So  I  will  not  deceive  myself  that  Man 
should  be  equal  with  Jove  —  but  think  him- 
self very  well  off  as  a  sort  of  scullion- 
Merenry  or  even  a  humble-bee.  It  is  no 
matter  whether  I  am  right  or  wrong  either 


one  way  or  another,  if  there  is  sufficient  to 
lift  a  little  time  from  your  shoulders  ^ — 
Your  affectionate  friend  Johx  Reats. 


til,     TO  OBOBOB  Aim  THOMAS  KEATB 


Harapstead,  Saturday  [Fcbrnary  21, 1818.] 
My  dear  Brothers  ^  I  am  extremely 
sorry  to  have  given  you  so  much  uneasiness 
by  not  writing;  however^  you  know  good 
news  is  no  news  or  vice  ver&&.  I  do  not 
like  to  write  a  short  letter  to  you,  or  you 
would  have  had  one  long  before.  The 
weather  although  boisterous  to-day  has  been 
very  much  milder;  and  I  think  Devonshire 
is  not  the  last  place  to  receive  a  temperate 
Change.  I  have  been  abominably  idle  since 
you  leftf  but  have  just  turned  over  a  new 
leaf,  and  used  as  a  marker  a  letter  of 
excuse  to  an  invitation  from  Horace  Smith. 
The  occasion  of  my  writing  to-day  is  the 
enclosed  letter  —  by  Postmark  from  Miss 
W[ylie].  Boes  she  expect  you  in  town 
George  ?  I  received  a  letter  the  other  day 
from  Haydon,  in  which  he  says,  his  Essays 
on  the  Elgin  Marbles  are  being  translated 
into  Italian,  the  which  he  superintends.  I 
did  not  mention  that  I  had  seen  the  British 
Gallery,  there  are  some  nice  things  by 
Stark,  and  Bathsheba  by  Wilkic,  which  is 
condemned.  I  could  not  bear  Alston's 
UrieL 

Reynolds  has  been  very  ill  for  some  time, 
confined  to  the  bouse,  and  had  leeches  ap- 
plied to  his  chest;  when  I  saw  him  on 
WedncKday  he  was  much  the  same^  and  he 
is  in  the  worst  place  for  amendment,  among 
the  strife  of  women'^s  tongues,  in  a  hot  and 
parch'd  room:  I  wish  he  would  move  to 
Butler's  for  a  short  time.  The  Thrushes 
and  Blackbirds  have  been  Kinging  me  into 
an  idea  thai  it  was  Spring*  and  almost  that 
leaves  were  on  the  trees.  So  that  black 
clouds  and  boisterous  wind^  seem  to  have 
mustered  and  collected  in  full  Divan,  for 
the  purpose  of  convincing  me  to  the  con- 
trary.    Taylor  says  my  poem  shall  be  out 
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TO  JOHN   TAYLOR 


ill  a  inontli^  I  th%k  be  will  be  out  before 
it  .  .  . 
^^  The  thrushes  are  singipg  now  as  if  they 
would  speak  to  the  winds,  because  tbeir  bi^ 
brother  Jack,  the  Spring,  whjj  not  far  off* 
n  am  peading  Valtaii'e  and  Gibbon,  although 

^ J I  wrote  to  Reynolds  the  other  day  to  prove 

I  reading  of  no  use;  I  have  not  seen  Hunt 
since,  I  am  a  good  deal  with  Dilke  and 
Brown,  we  are  very  thick;  they  are  very 
kind  to  me,  they  are  welL  I  don* t  think 
I  could  fstop  in  Hatnpstead  but  for  their 
neighbourhood.  I  hear  Hazlitt's  lectures 
regularly,  his  last  was  on  Gray,  CoUiuHt 
Young,  etc,  and  he  gave  a  very  fine  piece 
of  discriminating  Criticism  on  Swift,  VoU 
taire,  and  Rabelais.  I  was  very  disappointed 
at  his  treatment  of  Cliatterton.  1  generally 
meet  with  many  I  know  there.  Lord  By-^ 
ron*a  4th  Canto  is  expected  oat,  and  I 
heard  somewhere,  that  Walter  Scott  has 
/a  new  Poem  in  readiness.  I  am  sorry  that 
J  Wordsworth  has  left  a  bad  impression 
''  {  wherever  he  visited  in  town  by  his  egotism, 
I  Vanity,  and  bigotry.  Yet  he  is  a  great 
Lpoet  if  not  a  philosopher.  I  have  not  yet 
read  Shelley's  Poem,  I  do  not  suppose  you 
have  it  yet,  at  the  Teignmouth  tibraries. 
These  double  letters  must  come  rather 
heavy,  T  hope  you  have  a  moderate  portion 
of  cash,  but  don't  fret  at  all,  if  you  have 
not  —  Lord  !  I  intend  to  play  at  cut  and  run 
aa  well  as  FalatafF,  that  is  to  say,  before  he 
got  so  lusty. 

I  remain   praying   for  your   health   my 
dear  Brothers 

Your  affectionate  Brother  .ToHX. 

/  38,     TO  JOHN  TAYLOR 

Hampatead,  February  27  [1818], 
Mr  DKAB  Taylor  —  Your  alteration 
strikes  me  as  being  a  great  Improvement 
^  And  now  I  will  attend  to  the  punctua- 
tions you  speak  of  —  The  comma  should  be 
at  soberly f  and  in  the  other  passage,  the 
Comma  should  follow  qttiet.  I  am  extremely 
indebted  to  you  for  this  alteration,  and  also 


for  your  after  admonitions.  It  is  a  sorry 
thing  for  me  that  any  one  should  have  to 
overcome  prejudices  in  reading  my  verses 
~  that  affects  roe  more  than  any  hypercri  t- 
icism  on  any  particular  passage  —  In  En- 
dyinion,  I  have  most  likely  but  moved  into 
the  go-cart  from  the  leading-strings  ^  In 
poetry  I  have  a  few  axioms^  and  you  will 
see  how  far  I  am  from  their  centre* 

1st.     I  think  poetry  should  aurprise  by  I 
a  fine  exceaa,   and  not   by  singularity  j    It   ^ 
fihould  strike  the  reader  as  a  wording  of 
his  own  highest  thoughts ,  and  appear  al- 
most a  remembrance. 

2d.  Its  touches  of  beauty  should  never 
be  haJirway,  thereby  making  the  reader 
breathless,  instead  of  content.  The  rise,  the 
progresiJ,  the  setting  of  Imagery  should, 
like  the  sun^  come  natural  to  him,  shine 
over  him,  and  set  soberly,  although  in  mag- 
niticence,  leaving  him  in  the  luxury  of  twi* 
light.  But  it  is  easier  to  think  what  poetry 
should  be,  than  to  write  it — ^  And  this  leads 
mc  to 

Another  axiom  —  That  if  poetry  cornea 
not  as  naturally  as  the  ieaVes  to  a  tree,  it 
had  better  not  come  at  all.  —  However  it 
may  be  with  me,  I  cannot  help  looking  into 
new  countries  with  *  O  for  a  Muse  of  Fire  to 
ascend ! '  If  Endymion  serves  rae  as  a 
pioneer,  perhaps  I  ought  to  be  content  —  I 
have  great  reason  to  he  content,  for  thank 
God  I  can  read,  and  jierhaps  understand 
Shakspeare  to  his  depths;  and  I  have  I  am 
sure  many  friends,  who,  if  I  fail^  will  attri- 
bute any  change  in  mj  life  and  temper  to 
humbleness  rather  than  pride  —  to  a  cower- 
ing under  the  wings  of  great  poets,  rather 
than  to  a  bitterness  that  I  am  not  appre* 
ciated.  I  am  anxious  to  get  Endymion 
printed  that  I  may  forget  it  and  proceed. 
I  have  copied  the  3rd  Book  and  begun  the 
4th ►  On  running  my  eye  over  the  proofs, 
I  saw  one  mistake  —  I  will  notice  it  pre- 
seutty,  and  also  any  others,  if  there  he  any» 
There  should  be  no  comma  in  'the  raft 
branch  down  sweeping  from  a  tall  ash-top/ 
I  have  besides  made  one  or  two  alterations, 


1 


And  also  altered  the  thirteenth  line  p.  32  U> 
of  it,  as  you  will  see.  1  will 
take  care  the  printer  shall  not  trip  up  mj 
heels.  There  should  be  no  daah  after 
Dryope,  in  the  line  *  Dryope's  lone  lulling 
of  her  child-' 

Remember  me  to  Percy  Street. 
Your  sincere  and  obliged  friend 

John  Keats* 
P.  8.  —  Yon  shall  have  a  short  preface 
in  good  time. 


30.     TO 


IBS.  TAYIiOli  AJCD  HE88ET 


Hampstead,  Mjuvh  [1818?] 
My  deab  Sirs  —  I  am  this  morning 
malcing  a  getierai  clearance  of  all  lent 
Books  ^ — all  —  I  am  afnid  I  do  not  rettim 
all  —  I  mast  fog  your  memories  about  them 
—  however  with  many  thanks  here  are  the 
remainder  —  which  I  am  afraid  are  not 
worth  so  much  now  as  they  were  six  months 
ago  —  I  mean  the  fashions  may  have 
changed  — 

Yonn  truly  John  Keats. 

40.      TO  BWSJAMlJt  BAILET 

TeigTunouth,  Friday  [March  13,  1818]. 
My  dear  Bailey  —  Wheu  a  poor  devil 

is  drowning,  it  is  said  he  comes  thrice  to 
the  Btirface  ere  he  makes  his  final  sink  —  if 
however  even  at  the  third  rise  he  cajx  man- 
age to  catch  hold  of  a  piece  of  weed  or 
rock  he  stands  a  fair  chance,  as  I  hope  I  do 
now,  of  being  saved.  I  have  sunk  twice  in 
our  correspondeijce,  have  risen  twice,  and 
have  been  too  idle,  or  something  worse,  to 
extricate  mysi'lf.  I  have  sunk  the  third 
timey  and  just  now  rise  a  again  at  this  two 
of  the  Clock  r.  m.,  and  saved  myself 
from  utter  perdition  by  beginning  this,  all 
drenched  as  I  am,  and  fresh  from  the  water. 
And  I  would  rather  endure  the  present  in- 
convenience of  a  wet  jacket  than  you  should 
keep  a  laced  one  in  store  for  me.  Why  did 
I  not  stop  at  Oxford  in  my  way?  How 
ean  yon  ask  such  a  Question  ?    Why,  did 


I  not  promise  to  do  so  ^  Did  I  not  in  a 
letter  to  yon  make  a  promise  to  do  so  ? 
Then  how  can  you  be  so  unreasonable  as  to 
ask  me  why  I  did  not  ?     This  b  the  thing 

—  (for  I  have  been  rubbing  up  my  Inven* 
tion  —  trying  several  sleights  —  I  first  pol- 
ished a  cold,  felt  it  in  my  fingers,  tried  it 
on  the  table,  but  could  not  pocket  it:  —  I 
tried  Chillblains,  Rheumatism,  Gout,  tight 
boots,  —  nothing  of  that  sort  would  do^  — 
so  this  is,  as  I  was  going  to  say,  the  tiung) 

—  I  bad  a  letter  from  Tom,  saying  how 
much  better  he  had  got,  and  thinkiug  he 
had  better  stop  —  I  went  down  to  prevent 
his  coming  up.  Will  not  this  do?  turn 
it  which  way  you  like  —  it  is  selvaged  all 
round.  I  have  used  it,  these  three  last 
dajTs,  to  keep  ont  the  abominable  Devon- 
shire weather  —  by  the  by,  you  may  say 
what  you  will  of  Devonshire:  the  truth  is, 
it  is  a  splashy,  rainy,  misty,  snowy,  foggy, 
haily,  floody,  muddy,  slipshod  county.  The 
hills  are  very  beautiful,  when  you  get  a 
sight  of  *em  —  the  primroses  are  out,  but 
tlien  you  are  in  —  the  Cliffs  arc  of  a  fine 
deep  colour,  but  then  the  Clouds  are  con- 
tinually vieing  with  them  —  the  Women 
like  your  London  people  in  a  sort  of  neg- 
ative way  —  because  the  native  men  are 
the  poorest  creatures  in  England  — because 
Government  never  have  thought  it  worth 
while  to  send  a  recruiting  party  among 
them.  When  I  think  of  Wordsworth** 
sonnet  *  Vanguard  of  Liberty  !  ye  men  of 
Kent  I  ^  the  degenerated  race  about  me 
are  Fulvis  i|>ecac.  simplex  —  a  strong  dose. 
Were  I  a  corsair,  I  'd  make  a  descent 
on  the  south  coast  of  Devon;  if  I  did 
not  run  the  chance  of  having  Cowardice 
imputed  to  me.  As  for  the  men,  they  *d 
run  away  into  the  Methodist  nieeting- 
bouae^,  and  the  women  would  be  glad  of  it. 
Had  England  been  a  large  Devonshire,  we 
should  not  have  won  the  Battle  of  Waterloo. 
There  are  knotted  oaks  —  there  arc  lusty 
riii'iilets  ?  there  are  meadows  such  as  are 
not  —  there  are  valleys  of  feminine  [  ?] 
climate  —  but   there  are   no  thews  and 
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siBews  —  Moor*s  Almatuu^k  is  here  a  Curi^i 
osity  — ^  ArniSf  neck^  and  shoulders  may  at 
least  be  Been  there,  and  the  ladies  read  it 
as  some  out-of-the*waj  Romance.  Such 
quelling  Power  have  theae  thoughts  over 
me  that  I  fancy  the  very  air  of  a  deterio-l 
rating  quality.  I  fancy  the  flowers,  all  1 
precocious,  have  an  Acrasian  spell  about/ 
them  —  I  feel  able  to  beat  off  the  Devon- 
shire waves  like  soapfrutlL  I  think  it  well 
for  the  honour  of  Britiiln  that  Julius  CiKsar 
did  not  first  land  in  this  County.  A  Devon- 
shirer  standing  on  his  native  hills  is  not  a 
distinct  object  —  he  does  not  show  agaiitst 
the  light  —  m  wolf  or  two  would  dispossess 
him.  I  like,  I  love  England.  1  like  its 
living  men  —  give  roe  a  long  bmwn  plain 
*  for  my  morning,*  [money  ?]  so  I  may  meet 
with  some  of  Edmimd  Ironside's  descend- 
ants. Give  me  a  barren  mouldy  so  I  may 
meet  with  some  shadowing  of  Alfred  in  the 
shape  of  a  Gipsy,  a  huntsman  or  a  shep- 
herd. Scenery  is  fine  —  hut  human  nature 
is  finer  —the  sward  is  richer  for  the  tread 
of  a  real  nervous  English  foot  —  the  Eagle *s 
nest  is  finer,  for  the  Mountaineer  has  looked 
into  it.  Are  these  facts  or  prejudices  ? 
Whatever  they  be,  for  them  I  shall  never 
be  able  to  relish  entirely  any  Devonshire 
Bcenery  ^  Homer  is  iine>  Achilles  is  fine, 
Diomed  is  fine»  Shakspeare  is  fine,  Hamlet. 
is  fine,  I^ar  is  fine,  but  <lwind!ed  English-] 
men  are  not  line*  Where  too  the  womerr 
are  so  passable,  and  have  such  English 
names,  such  as  Ophelia,  Cordelia  etc.  that 
they  should  have  such  Paramours  or  rather 
Im paramours  -^  As  for  them,  I  cannot  in 
thought  help  wishing,  as  did  the  cruel 
Emperor,  that  they  had  but  one  head,  and 
I  might  cut  it  off  to  deliver  them  from  any 
horrible  Courtesy  they  may  do  their  nu- 
deserving  countrymen.  I  wonder  I  meet 
with  no  born  monsters  —  O  Devonshire^  last 

I  night  I  thought  the  moon  had  dwindled  in 
heaven 
I  have  never  had  your  Sermon  from 
Wordsworth,  but  Mr.  Dilke  lent  it  me. 
You  know  my  ideas  about  Relioon.  I  do 
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not  think  myself  more  in  the  right  than 
other  people,  and  that  nothing  in  this  world 
is  proveable.  1  wish  I  could  enter  into  all 
your  feelings  on  the  subject,  merely  for  one 
short  10  minutes,  and  give  you  a  page  or 
two  to  your  liking.  I  am  sometimes  so 
very  sceptical  as  to  think  Poetry  itself  a 
mere  Jack  o*  Lantern  to  amuse  whoever  \ 
may  chanec  to  he  struck  with  its  brilliance.  | 
As  tradesmen  say  everything  is  worth  what  j 
it  will  fetch,  so  probably  every  mental  pur-  ( 
suit  takes  its  reality  and  worth  from  the  j 
ardonr  of  the  pursuer  —  being  in  itself  a  I 
Nothing.  Ethereal  things  may  at  least  he 
thus  real,  divided  under  three  heads  — 
Things  real  —  things  ficmireal  —  and  no- 
things. Thinga  real,  such  as  existences  of 
Sun  moon  and  Stars  —  and  passages  of 
Shakspeare.  —  Things  semireal,  such  as 
love,  the  clouds  etc.,  which  require  a  greet- 
ing of  the  Spirit  to  make  them  wholly  exist 
—  and  Nothings,  which  are  made  great  and 
dignified  by  an  ardent  pursuit  —  which,  by 
the  b^^,  stamp  the  Burgundy  mark  on  the 
bottles  of  our  minds,  insomuch  as  they  are 
able  to  *  txmsecrate  wkaieer  they  took  upon.* 
I  have  written  a  sonnet  here  of  a  somewhat 
collateral  nature  —  so  don't  imagine  it  an 
*  apropos  des  bottes  '  — ^ 

[The  sonnet  m  that  entitled   '^Ttie  Hmnan 
SeaaoDs,^  given  on  p.  44.] 
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Aje,  this  may  be  carried  —  but  what  am 
I  talking  of  ?  —  it  is  an  old  maxim  of  mine, 
and  of  course  must  be  well  known,  that 
every  point  of  thought  is  the  Centre  of 
intellectual  world.  The  two  nppermi 
thoughts  in  a  Man's  mind  are  the  two  polei 
of  his  world  —  be  revolves  on  them,  and 
everything  is  Southward  or  Northward  to 
him  through  their  means.  —  We  take  but 
three  steps  from  feathers  to  iron.  —  Now, 
my  dear  fellow,  I  must  once  for  all  tell 
you  I  have  not  one  idea  of  the  truth  of  any 
of  my  speculations  —  I  shall  never  be  a 
reason er,  because  I  care  not  to  lie  in  the 
right,  when  retired  from  bickering  and  in 
a  proper  philosophical   temper.      So  you 


ne, 

hat^y 
azfc^^l 
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must  not  stare  if  iu  any  future  letter,  I  en- 
deavour to  prove  that  Apollo,  as  lie  had 
catgut  strings  to  his  Ijre,  used  a  eat^s  pftw 
as  a  pecteu  —  and  further  from  said  Pecteii^s 
reiterated  and  coutiuual  teasiug  t-ame  tbt? 
term  hen-peckefL  My  Brother  Tom  desires 
to  be  remembered  to  you;  be  has  just  this 
momeut  bad  a  spitting  of  blood,  poor  ftdlow 
^—  Remember  me  to  Gleig  and  Whitehead. 
Your  affectionate  friend  John  Kkats, 

41.      TO  JOHN  HAMJLTON  REYNOLDS 

Teipimiouth,  Saturday  [Murch  14, 1818], 
Dkar  Reynolds  —  I  escaped  being 
blown  over  and  blown  under  and  trees  and 
house  being  toppled  on  me.  —  I  liave  since 
bearing  of  Brown^s  accident  had  an  aver* 
siou  to  a  dose  of  parapet,  a,nd  being  also  a 
lover  of  ant i(jui ties  1  would  sooner  have  a 
harmless  piece  of  Ilereulaneom  sent  oie 
quietly  as  a  present  than  ever  so  modern  a 
ehimney-pot  tumbled  on  to  my  bead  — 
Being  agog  to  see  some  Devonshire,  I  would 
hare  token  a  walk  the  first  day,  but  the  rain 
would  not  let  me;  and  the  second,  but  the 
rain  would  not  let  me;  and  the  thirds  but 
the  rain  forbade  it*  Ditto  4  —  ditto  5  — 
ditto  —  so  I  made  up  my  Mind  to  stop  in- 
doorSf  and  eatch  a  flight  Hying  between  the 
showers:  and,  behold  I  saw  a  pretty  valley 
—  pretty  cliffs,  pretty  Brooks,  pretty  Mead- 
ows, pretty  trees,  both  standing  as  they 
were  created,  and  blown  down  aa  they  are 
uncreated  —  The  green  is  beautiful,  as  they 
say,  and  pity  it  is  that  it  is  amphibious  — 
mais  !  but  alas  I  the  flowers  here  wait  as 
naturally  for  the  rain  twice  a  day  as  the 
Mussels  do  for  the  Tide;  so  we  look  upon 
n  brook  iu  these  parts  as  you  look  upon  a 
splash  in  your  Country.  There  must  be 
something  to  support  this  —  aye,  fog;  hail» 
snow,  raittt  Mist  blanketitig  up  three  parts 
of  the  year.  Thia  Devonshire  is  like  Lydia 
LguiguiBh^  very  entertaining  when  it  smiles, 
1^1  eursedly  Bubjeet  to  sympathetic  moia- 
im«.  You  have  the  sensation  of  walking 
jc^r  one   great    Lamplighter:    and  jou 


can't  go  on  the  other  side  of  the  ladder  to 
keep  your  frock  clean,  and  coaset  your 
superstition.  Buy  a  girdle  —  put  a  pebble 
in  your  mouth  —  loosen  your  braces  —  for  I 
am  going  among  scenery  whence  T  intend 
to  tip  you  the  Damosel  Radeliffe  —  I  '11 
cavern  you,  and  grotto  you,  and  waterfall 
you,  and  wood  you,  and  water  you,  and 
immense-rock  you,  and  treniendous-souud 
you^  and  solitude  you.  1 11  make  a  lodg- 
ment on  your  ghicis  by  a  row  of  Pines,  and 
storm  your  covered  way  with  bnimble 
Bushes,  I  'II  have  at  you  with  hip  and 
haw  small-shot,  and  cannonade  you  with 
iShiugles  —  I  *11  be  witty  upon  salt^fish,  and 
impede  your  cavalrj'  with  clotted  cream. 
But  ah  Coward  !  to  talk  at  this  rate  to  a 
sick  man,  or,  I  hope,  to  one  that  was  sick 
—  for  I  hope  by  this  you  stand  on  your 
right  foot.  If  you  are  not  —  that  *s  all,  — 
I  intend  to  cut  all  sick  people  if  they  do  not 
make  up  their  minds  to  cut  Sickness  —  a 
fellow  to  whom  I  have  a  complete  aversion, 
and  who  strange  to  say  ia  harboured  and 
countenanced  in  several  houses  where  I 
visit  — he  is  sitting  now  qatte  impudent 
between  ine  and  Tom  —  He  insults  me  at 
poor  Jem  Rice's  —  and  you  have  seated  hmi 
before  now  between  us  at  the  Theatre, 
when  I  thought  be  looked  with  a  longing 
eye  at  poor  Kean,  I  shall  say,  once  for  all, 
to  my  friends  generally  and  severally,  cut 
that  fellow,  or  I  cut  you^ — - 

I  went  to  the  Theatre  here  the  other 
night,  which  I  forgot  to  tell  George,  and 
got  insulted,  which  I  ought  to  remember 
to  forget  to  tell  any  Body;  for  I  did  not 
fight,  and  as  yet  have  hud  no  redress  — 
*  Lie  thou  there,  sweetheart  1  *  I  wrote  to 
Bailey  yesterday,  obliged  to  speak  in  a  high 
way  J  and  a  damme  who  *s  afraid  —  for  I 
had  owed  him  so  long;  however,  he  shall  see 
I  will  be  better  in  future.  Is  he  in  town 
yet  ?  I  have  directed  to  Oxford  as  the 
better  chance.  I  have  copied  my  fourth 
Book,  and  ^hall  write  the  Preface  soon.  I 
wish  it  was  all  done;  for  I  want  to  forget 
it  and  make  my  mind  free  for  something 
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TO    MESSRS.  TAYLOR   AND    HESSEY 


new  —  Atkins  the  Coaclmiaji,  Bartlett  the 
Surgeon,  Simmons  tlie  Barbi»r,  and  the  Girls 
over  at  the  Bonnets  bop,  say  we  shall  now 
have  a  raotith  of  seasonable  weather  — 
warm,  witty,  and  full  of  invention  —  Write 
to  me  and  tell  me  that  yon  are  wt'Il  or 
thereabouts,  or  by  the  holy  BeaoL-ceur, 
which  I  suppose  b  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  the 
repented  Magdalen  (beantilnl  name,  that 
Magdalen),  1 11  take  to  my  Wings  and  fly 
away  to  anywhere  but  old  or  Nova  Scotia 
—  I  wish  I  had  a  little  innocent  bit  of 
Metaphysic  in  my  head,  to  criss-eross  the 
letter:  but  you  know  a  favourite  tuue  is 
hardest  to  be  remembered  when  one  wants 
it  mofit  and  jou,  I  know,  bave  long  ere  this 
taken  it  for  granted  that  I  never  bave  any 
specnlationa  without  associating  you  in 
them,  where  they  are  of  a  pleasant  nature, 
and  you  know  enough  of  me  to  tell  the 
places  where  I  baunt  most,  so  that  if  you 
think  for  five  minutes  after  having  read 
this,  you  will  find  it  a  long  letter,  and  see 
written  in  the  Air  above  yon, 

Yonr  most  affectionate  friend 

John  Keats. 

Hemember   me  to   alL     Tom*s  remem- 
brances to  you. 

42.      TO  BENJAMIN  KOBEBT  IIATHOX 

Teifimmc*ath,  Saturday  Mom  [March  21,  1818]. 
My  bear  Haydon — ^In  sooth,  I  hope 
you  are  not  too  sanguine  about  that  seal  ^ 
- — in  sooth  1  hope  it  is  not  Brumidgenm  — 
in  double  Huotb  I  hope  it  is  his  —  and  in 
triple  sooth  I  hope  I  shall  have  an  impres- 
sion. Such  a  piece  of  intelligeuoe  came 
doubly  welcome  to  me  while  in  your  own 
County  and  in  yonr  own  hand  —  not  but  I 
have  blown  up  the  said  County  for  its  urinal 
qualifi  cat  ions  —  the  six  first  days  I  was 
here  it  did  nothing  but  rain;  and  at  tbat 
time  having  to  write  to  a  friend  I  gave 
Devonshire  a  good  blowing  np  —  it  has 
been  fine  for  almost  three  days,  and  I  was 
coming  round  a  bit;  but  to-day  it  rains 
.-again  —  with  me  the  County  Is  yet  upon  its 


good  behaviour,  I  have  enjoyed  the  most 
delightful  Walkfl  tbese  three  line  days 
beautiful  euough  to  make  nie  content  here 
all  the  summer  could  I  stay. 

[Here  follow  the  Yerses  ^At  Tetgnmouth,* 
^ven  above,  p.  24^*] 

I  know  not  if  this  rhyming  fit  has  done 
anything  —  it  will  be  safe  with  you  if 
worthy  to  put  among  my  Lyrics,  Here  *a 
some  doggrel  for  you  —  Perhaps  you  would 
like  a  bit  of  b hreU^ 

[^The  Devon  Mud/  see  above,  p*  2^.] 

How  does  the  work  go  on  ?    I  should 

like  to  bring  out  my  '  Dentatus  *  **  at  the 
time  your  Epic  makes  its  appearance,  I 
expect  to  have  my  Mind  soon  clear  for 
something  new.  Tom  has  been  much  worse: 
but  is  now  getting  better  —  his  remem- 
brances to  yon.  I  think  of  seeing  the  Dart 
and  Plymouth  —  but  I  don*t  know.  It  has 
as  yet  been  a  Mystery  to  me  bow  and  where 
Wordsworth  went,  I  can*t  help  thinking 
he  has  returned  to  bis  Shell  —  with  bis 
beautiful  Wife  and  his  enchanting  Sister. 
It  is  a  great  Pity  that  People  should  by 
associating  themselves  with  the  finest  things, 
spoil  them.  Hunt  has  damned  Hanipstcad 
andnm^atiks  and  sonnets  and  Italian  tales. 
Wordsworth  has  damned  the  lakes  —  Mil- 
man  has  damned  the  old  drama  —  West 
has  damned  ■  ^  wholesale-  Peacock  has 
damned  satire  —  Oilier  has  damned  Music 
—  Hazlitt  has  damned  the  bigoted  and  the 
blue-stockinged;  how  dnrst  the  Man  ?  he  is 
your  only  good  damner,  and  if  ever  I  am 
damn'd  —  damn  me  if  I  should  n't  like  him 
to  damn  me.  It  will  not  be  long  ere  I  sofrj 
you,  but  1  thought  I  would  just  give  yon  I 
line  out  of  Devon. 

Yours  affectionately        John  Keats. 

Remember  me  to  all  we  know. 

43.      TO  MESSBS.  TAYLOR  AND  HESSE Y 

Teignraouth,  Saturday  Mom  [Miuvh  21,  1818], 

My  i>kar  Slits  —  I  had  no  idea  of  your 

getting  on  so  fast  —  I  thought  of  bringing 


my  4th  Book  to  Town  all  id  good  time  for 
you  — especiflilly  after  the  late  imf ortuuate 
chanctf. 

I  did  not  however  for  my  own  sake  tielay 
finisblng  the  copy  which  was  done  a  few 
day  a  after  my  arri^'al  here,  I  sJend  it  o0 
to-day,  and  will  tell  you  in  a  Postscript  at 
what  time  to  send  for  it  fi-om  the  Bull  and 
Mouth  or  other  Inn*  You  will  find  the 
Preface  and  dedication  and  the  title  Page 
&s  I  should  wish  it  to  stand  — for  a  Ho- 
mance  i^  a  tme  thin^  notwithstanding  the 
circulating  Libraries.  My  respects  to  Mrs* 
Heaaey  and  to  Percy  Street. 

Yours  very  sincerely       John  Kkats. 

P,  S,  —  I  have  been  advised  to  send  it  to 
you  —  you  may  expect  it  on  Monday  —  for 
I  sent  it  hy  the  Postman  to  Eieter  at  the 
same  time  with  this  Letter.     Adieu  1 

44.     TO  JAHKS  BIOS 

Teignmouth,  Tuesday  [Maroh  24, 1818]. 
My  DEAR  Rice  —  Being  in  the  midst  of 
your  favourite  Devon,  I  should  not,  by 
rights,  peu  one  word  but  it  should  contain 
a  vast  portion  of  Wit,  Wisdom  and  learn- 
ing —  for  I  have  heard  that  Milton  ere  he 
wrote  his  answer  to  Salmasius  came  into 
these  parts,  and  for  one  whole  month, 
rolled  himself  for  three  whole  hours  (per 
day  ?),  in  a  certain  meatlow  hard  by  na  — 
where  the  mark  of  his  nose  at  equidbtancej^ 
ia  Atill  shown.  The  exhibitor  of  the  said 
meadow  further  saitb,  that,  after  these 
rollings,  not  a  nettle  sprang  up  in  all  the 
seven  acres  for  seven  years,  and  that  from 
the  said  time,  a  new  sort  of  plant  wai3  made 
from  the  whitethorn,  of  a  thomless  nature, 
very  much  used  hy  the  bucks  of  the  present 
day  to  rap  their  boots  withal.  This  account 
mado  me  very  naturally  suppose  that  the 
nettles  and  thorns  etherealised  by  the 
scholar's  rotatory  motion,  nnd  garnered  in 
his  head,  thence  flew  after  a  process  of  fer- 
mentation against  the  luckless  Salmasius 
and  occasioned  his  well-known  and  unhappy 
end.     What  a  happy  thing  it  would  be  if 


I  we  could  settle  our  thoughts  and  make  our 
minds  up  on  any  matter  in  five  miuutes, 
and  remain  content  —  that  is,  build  a  sort 
of  mental  cottage  of  feelings,  quiet  and 
pleasant  —  to  have  a  sort  of  philosopliieal 
hack-garden,  and  cheerfnl  holiday *kcepiiig 
front  one  ^  but  alas!  this  never  can  be: 
for  as  the  material  cottager  knows  there 
are  such  places  as  France  and  Italy,  and 
the  Andes  and  burning  mountains,  so  the 
spiritual  Cottager  has  knowledge  of  the 
terra  semi- incognita  of  things  unearthly,  and 
cannot  for  his  life  keep  in  the  check-rein  ^ 
or  I  should  stop  here  quiet  and  coniforta- 
ble  in  thj  theory  of  nettles.  You  will  see, 
however,  I  am.  obliged  to  run  wild  being 
attracted  by  the  loud-st«ne  concatenation. 
No  sooner  had  1  settled  the  knotty  point 
of  Salmasius,  than  the  Devil  put  this  w^bim 
into  my  bead  in  the  likeness  of  one  of 
Pytbagoras's  questionings  —  Did  Milton  do 
more  good  or  harm  in  the  world  ?  Ho 
wrote,  let  me  inform  you  (for  I   have  it 

from   a   friend^   who   had   it   of ,)  he 

wrote  Lycidas,  Connis,  Paradise  Lost  and 
other  Poems,  with  much  delectable  prose  — 
He  was  moreover  an  active  friend  to  man 
all  kis  life,  and  has  been  since  his  death.  — 
Very  good  —  but,  my  dear  Fellow,  I  must 
let  j'ou  know  that,  as  there  is  ever  the  samo 
quantity  of  matter  constituting  this  habit* 
able  globe  —  as  the  ocean  notmthstandiug 
the  enormous  changes  and  revolutions  tak- 
ing place  in  some  or  other  of  its  demesnes 
—  notwithstanding  Waterspouts  whirlpool* 
and  mighty  rivers  emptying  themselves  into 
it  —  still  is  made  up  of  the  same  bulk,  nof 
ever  varies  the  number  of  its  atoms  —  and 
as  a  certain  bulk  of  water  was  instituted  at 
the  creation  —  so  very  likely  a  certain  por- 
tion of  intellect  was  spun  forth  into  the  tbin 
air,  for  the  brains  of  man  to  prey  upon  it. 
You  will  see  my  drift  without  any  unneces- 
sary parenthesis.  That  which  h  contained 
in  the  Pacific  could  not  lie  in  the  boUow  of 
the  Caspian  —  that  which  was  in  Milton's 
head  could  not  find  room  in  Charles  the 
Second's  —  He  like  a  moon  attracted  intel- 
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lect  to  its  flow  —  it  ha^t  not  ebbed  yet,  but 

has  left  the  shore-pebbles  all  bare  —  I 
mean  all  Bucka,  Authors  of  Ilengiat,  and 
Cajsttereaghs  of  the  present  day ;  who  with- 
out Milton's  gormaudising  might  biive  beeu 
all  wise  liieii  —  Now  foraiimuL-li  ati  I  was 
very  predisposed  to  a  country  I  had  heard 
you  speak  Ho  highly  of,  I  took  particular 
notice  of  everything  during  my  journey, 
and  have  bought  some  folio  asses*  skins  for 
memorauduiiis.  I  havo  seen  everything 
but  the  wind — -and  that,  tboy  aay,  becomes 
visible  by  taking  a  dose  of  acorns,  or  sleep- 
ing one  iiight  in  a  hog-trough,  with  your 
tail  to  the  Sow-Sow-West.  Some  of  the 
little  Bar-maids  looked  at  me  as  if  I  knew 
Jem  Kice^  —  but  when  I  took  (cherry  ?) 
Brandy  they  were  quite  convinced.  One 
anked  whether  you  preserved  (?)  a  secret 
she  gave  you  on  the  nail  —  Another,  how 
many  huttona  of  your  coat  were  buttoned 
in  generaL  —*  I  told  her  it  used  to  be  four 
—  But  sinco  you  had  become  acquainted 
with  one  Martin  you  had  reduced  it  to 
three»  and  had  been  tuniing  this  thini  one 
in  your  mind  —  and  would  do  so  with  finger 
and  thumb  only  you  had  taken  to  snuff.  I 
have  met  with  a  brace  or  twain  of  little 
Loug-headH  —  not  a  hit  o*  the  German.  All 
in  the  neatest  little  dresses,  and  avoiding 
all  the  puiidles,  but  very  fond  of  pepper- 
mint drops,  laming  ducks  and  .  .  .  Well,  I 
can't  tein  I  hope  you  are  showing  poor 
Hey D olds  the  way  to  get  well.  Send  me  a 
good  account  of  him,  and  if  I  can,  I  *11  send 
you  one  of  Tom  —  Oh  I  for  a  day  and  all 
weUI 

I  went  yesterday  to  Dawlish  fair. 

Over  the  Hill  aud  over  the  Dale, 
And  over  the  Boame  to  DawlLih, 

Where  git]ger-hn?ad  wives  have  a  scanty  Aale^ 
And  ginger-bread  nnts  are  amallish,  ele.  et«. 

Tom^s  remembrances  and  mine  to  you 


Tour  sincere  friend 


JOHK  KkATB. 


4o,      TO  JOHN  HAMILTOK  K£YN0LI>8 

[Tei^mouth^  March  25,  1818,1 
My   dear   Reynolds  —  In    hopes   of 
cheering  you  thi"ough  a  Mmute  or  two,  I 
was  datermLned  will  he  nill  he  to  send  you 
some  lines,  so  you  will  excuse  the  uncon- 
nected  subject   aud   careless   verse.     You 
know,  I  am  sure,  Claude's  Enchanted  Cas- 
tle,'^ and  1  wish  you  may  be  pleased  with 
my  remembrmice  of  it»     The  Rain  is  come  ^^ 
on  again  —  I   think    with   me  Devonshiro^H 
stands  a  very  poor  chance,     I  shall  dnmn^^ 
it  up  hill  and  down  dale,  if  it  keep  up  to 
the  average  of  six  hue  days  in  three  weeks^  ^m 
Let  me  have  better  news  uf  you.  ^M 

Tom's  remembrances  to  you.  Remember 
us  to  all. 

Your  affectionate  friend,  Joiix  Keats. 

[Thii  letter  conclude!  with  the  Uneii  given  oil  J 
p.  241,] 


44L     TO  HEKJAMIN  ROBEBT  HAYDON 

Wednesday,  [Teignmouth,  April  8,  1818], 
My  dear  Hayik>n  —  I  am  glad  you 
were  pleased  with  my  nonBen^e,  and  if  it  so 
happen  that  the  humour  take^  me  when  I 
have  set  down  to  prose  to  you  I  will  not 
gainsay  it.  I  should  be  (God  forgive  me) 
ready  to  swear  because  I  cannot  make  use 
of  your  a&sbtance  in  going  through  Devon 
if  I  was  not  in  my  own  Mind  determined  to 
visit  it  thoroughly  at  some  more  favourable 
time  of  the  year.  But  now  Tom  (who  is 
getting  greatly  better)  is  anxious  to  be  in 
Town  —  therefore  I  put  off  my  threading  the 
County.  I  purpose  within  a  month  to  put 
my  knapsack  at  my  back  and  make  a  pedes- 
trian tour  through  the  North  of  England, 
and  part  of  Scotland  —  to  make  a  sort  of 
Prologue  to  the  Life  I  intend  to  pursue 
—  that  is  to  write,  to  study  and  to  see 
aH  Europe  at  the  lowest  expenee.  I  will 
clamber  through  the  Clouds  and  exist.  I 
will  get  such  an  accumulation  of  stupendous 
recollections  that  as  I  walk  through  the 
,   suburbs  of  London  I  may  not  see  them  —  I 
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will  stand  upon  Mouut  Blauc  and  remember 
ibu  ooming  Summer  when  I  intend  to 
siniddle  Ben  Lomoud  —  with  tiij  soul  I — 
guiligiifikinu  are  out  uf  the  Question.  I  am 
nearer  myself  to  hear  your  *  Christ*  is 
Xming  tinted  into  iramortality-  Believe  in© 
Playdou  your  pieture  h  part  of  myself —  I 
have  ever  been  too  sensible  of  the  Ijiby- 
cwthian  path  to  emineoee  in  Art  (judging 
If  from  PoetryJ  ever  to  think  I  understood 
the  cmp basis  of  painting.  The  innumerable 
Compositions  and  deeoui  posit  ions  which  take 
place  between  the  intellect  and  its  thousand 
materials  before  it  arrives  at  that  trem- 
bling delitate  and  suail-harn  perception  of 
kH5uuty,  I  know  not  your  many  havens  of 
in  tenseness  —  nor  ever  eati  know  them: 
but  for  thin  I  hope  not  \_sic  nought  ?]  you 
Acihiiivf^  )N  lost  upon  ine:  for  when  a  School- 
liojf  tho  abstraet  Idea  I  had  of  an  heroic 
JAlnting  —  wasi  what  I  i-antiut  deserihe.,  I 
iAW  it  somewhat  HidewaySi  large,  promi- 
nentt  round,  and  eolour'il  with  mag-nifi- 
conoe  —  n(*mowhat  like  the  feel  1  have  of 
Antbony  and  Cleopatra.  Or  of  Alcibiades 
Itiknin^  (in  hi»  Crimson  Couch  in  his  Galley, 
Id*  broad  (iboulders  imperceptibly  heaving 
with  the  St^a.  Tluit  passage  in  Shakspeare 
ii  fbmr  (ban  ibis  — 

*  So*  how  ihi3  »nrly  Warwiok  mans  the  Wall/ 

1  like  your  consignment  of  Corneille  — 
lhftt*s  the  humour  of  it—  they  shall  be 
ealled  your  Posthumous  Works. ""^  I  don*t 
nnderatiLnd  your  hit  of  Italian.  I  hope  she 
will  awake  from  her  dream  and  flourish  fair 
—  my  respects  to  her.  The  Hedges  by  this 
time  are  beginning  to  leaf  —  Cats  are  becom- 
ing more  vociferous  —  young  Ladies  who 
wear  Watches  are  always  looking  at  tbem- 
Women  about  forty-five  think  the  Season 
very  backward  —  Ladies'  Mares  have  but 
half  an  allowance  of  food.  It  rains  here 
again,  has  been  doing  so  for  three  days  — 
however  as  I  told  yoti  1 11  take  a  trial  in 
June,  July,  or  August  next  year. 

I    am   afraid  Wordsworth   went   rather 
huffd  out  of  Town  — ^  I  am  sorry  for  it  — 


he  cannot  expect  his  lireside  Divan  to  be 
infallible  —  he  cannot  expect  but  that  every 
man  of  worth  is  as  proud  as  himself*  O 
thai  he  had  not  fit  with  a  Warreuer  -^  that 
is  dined  at  Kingston's.  I  shall  be  in  town 
in  about  a  fortnight  and  then  we  will  have 
a  day  or  so  now  and  then  before  I  set  out 
on  my  northern  expedition  —  we  will  have 
no  more  abominable  Rows  —  for  they  leave 
one  in  a  fearful  silence  —  having  settled 
the  Methodists  let  us  be  nitional  — ^not 
upon  compulsion  —  no  —  if  it  will  out  let  it 

—  but  1  will  not  play  the  Bassoon  any  more 
deliberately.  Remember  me  to  Hazlittj  and 
Bewick  — 

Your  affectionate  friend,  John  Keats. 

4T»     TO  JOHN   UAHILTOK   ttKV'lfOLDiS 

Thy*  moruB.,  [Teignmouth,  April  9,  1818]. 

My  deab  Reynolds  —  Since  you  all 
agree  that  the  thing  [the  first  preface  to 
Endy7nmn\  is  bad,  it  must  be  so  —  though  1 
am  not  aware  there  is  anything  Uke  Hunt 
iu  it  (and  if  there  is,  it  is  my  natural  way, 
and  I  have  something  in  common  with 
Hunt).  Look  it  over  again,  and  examine 
into  the  motives,  the  seeds,  from  whieh  any 
one  sentence  sprung  —  I  have  not  the  slight- 
est feci  of  humility  towards  the  public  —  or 
to  anything  in  existence,  —  but  the  eternal 
Beingj  the  Principle  of  Beauty,  and  the 
Memory  of  great  Men.  Wlien  I  am  writ- 
ing for  myself  for  the  mere  sake  of  the 
moment's  enjoyment,  perhaps  nature  has  its 
course  with  me  —  but  a  Preface  is  written 
to  the  Public;  a  thing  I  cannot  help  look- 
ing upon  as  an  Enemy,  and  which  I  eannot 
address  without  feelings  of  Hostility.  If  I 
write  a  Preface  in  a  supple  or  subdued 
style,  it  will  not  be  in  character  with  me 
as  a  public  speaker  —  I  would  be  subdued 
before  my  friends,  and  thank  tbem  for  sub- 
duing mo  —  but  among  Multitudes  of  Men 

—  I  liave  no  feel  of  stooping,  I  hate  the 
idea  of  humility  to  them. 

\      I  never  wrote  one  single  Line  of  Poetry 
with  the  least  Shadow  of  public 
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TO   JOHN    HAMILTON    REYNOLDS 


Forgive  me  for  vaxing  you  aad  makitig^  a 
Trojau  horse  of  sueh  a  Tritie,  both  with 
respect  to  the  matter  in  Question,  and  mj- 
15 elf  —  but  it  eaises  me  to  tell  you — ^I  could 
not  live  without  the  love  of  my  friends  —  I 
would  jump  down  ^^tn»  for  any  great  Public 
good  ^  but  I  hate  a  Mawkbh  Popularity. 
I  eannot  be  subdued  before  tlieni  —  My 
glory  would  be  to  daunt  aud  dazzle  the 
thousand  jabberers  about  Pictures  and 
fiooks — ^I  see  swarms  of  Porcupines  with 
their  QuiHs  erect  'like  lime-twigs  set  to 
catch  my  Wiugt^d  Book/  aud  1  would  fright 
them  away  with  a  torch.  You  will  say  my 
Preface  is  not  much  of  a  Torch.  It  would 
have  been  too  insulting  *  to  begin  from 
Jove/  and  I  could  not  set  a  golden  head 
upon  a  thing  of  clay.  If  there  la  any  fault 
in  the  Preface  it  is  not  aflfectationj  but  an 
undersong  of  disrespect  to  the  Public  — -  if 
r  write  another  Preface  it  must  h^  done 
without  a  thought  of  those  people  —  I  will 
think  about  it.  If  it  should  not  reach  you 
in  four  or  five  days,  tell  Taylor  to  publish 
it  without  a  Preface,  and  let  the  Dedico^ 
tion  simply  stand  —  *  inscribed  to  the  Mem- 
ory of  Thomas  Chatterton.' 

I  hod  resolved  last  night  to  write  to  you 
this  morning  —  I  wish  it  had  l>eeu  about 
something  else  —  something  to  greet  you 
towards  the  close  of  your  long  illness,  I 
have  had  one  or  two  intimations  of  your 
going  to  Hampstead  for  a  space;  and  I 
regret  to  see  your  eonfoimded  Rheumatism 
keeps  you  in  Little  Britain  where  I  am 
sure  the  air  is  too  confined*  Devonshire 
continues  rainy.  As  the  drops  beat  against 
the  window »  they  give  me  the  same  senaa- 
tion  as  a  quart  of  eold  water  offered  to 
TflTive  a  half-drowned  devil  —  no  feel  of 
the  clouds  dropping  fatness;  but  n»  if  the 
roots  of  tbe  earth  were  rotten*  cold,  and 
drenched.  I  have  not  been  able  to  go  to 
Kent's  cave  at  Babbieombe  —  however  on 
one  very  beautiful  day  I  Ixad  a  fine  Clamber 
over  the  rocks  all  along  as  far  as  that  place. 
I  shall  be  in  Town  in  about  Ten  days^ — 
We  go  by  way  of  Bath  on  purpose  to  call 


on  Bailey.  I  hope  soon  to  be  writing  to 
you  about  the  things  of  the  north  *  pur- 
pofling  to  wayfare  all  over  those  parts.  I 
have  settled  my  accoutrements  in  my  own 
mind,  and  will  go  to  gorge  wonders.  How- 
ever, we  *ll  have  some  days  together  before 
I  set  out  - — 

I  have  many  reasons  for  going  wonder- 
ways:  to  make  my  winter  chair  free  from 
spleen  —  to  enlarge  my  vision  —  to  escape 
disquisitions  on  Poetry  and  Kingston  Criti- 
cism ;  to  promote  digestion  and  economise 
shoe-leather.  I  *ll  have  leather  buttons  and 
helt;  and,  if  Brown  holds  his  mind,  over 
the  Hills  we  go.  If  my  Books  wilt  help 
me  to  it,  then  will  I  take  all  Europe  in 
turn,  and  see  the  Kingdoms  of  the  Karth 
and  the  glory  of  them.  Tom  is  getting 
better^  he  hopes  you  may  meet  him  at  the 
top  o*  the  hill.  My  Love  to  your  nurses,  i 
am  ever 

Your  affectionate  Friend  John  Keatb. 


48,     TO  THE  BAME 


[Teigmuouth,]  Friday  [April  10,  mS) 
My  dear  Kevnolds  —  I  am  anxious 
you  should  find  this  Preface  tolerable.  If 
there  is  an  affectation  iti  it 't  is  natural  to 
me.  Do  let  the  Printer's  Devil  cook  it,  and 
let  me  be  as  *  the  casing  air.' 

You  are  too  good  in  this  Matter  —  were  1 
in  your  state,  I  am  certain  I  should  have 
no  thought  hut  of  discontent  and  illness  — 
I  might  though  be  taught  pntience:  I  hod 
an  idea  of  giving  no  Preface;  however, 
don't  yoti  think  this  had  better  go  ?  0,  let 
it  —  one  should  not  be  too  timid  — of  com- 
mitting  faults. 

The  oltouite  here  weighs  us  down  com- 
pletely; Tom  is  quite  low*spirited-  It  is 
impossible  to  live  in  a  country  which  is  con- 
tinually under  hatches.  Who  would  live 
in  a  region  of  Mists,  Game  Laws,  indenmity 
Bills,  etc.,  when  there  is  such  a  place  oa 
Italy  ?  It  is  said  this  England  from  its 
Clime  produces  a  Spleen,  able  to  engender 
the  finest  Sentiments,  and  cover  the  whole 
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face  of  the  isle  with  Green  —  so  it  ought, 
I  'm  sure,  —  I  should  stiO  like  the  Dedica- 
tion simply,  as  I  said  in  my  last 

I  wanted  to  send  yoii  a  few  songs  written 
lu  your  favorite  Devon  —  it  cannot  be  — 
Kain  1  Rain  !  Kaiu  1  I  am  going  this  morn- 
ing to  take  a  facsimile  of  a  Letttsr  of 
Nelson^s,  very  much  to  his  honour  —  yoa 
will  be  greatly  pleased  when  you  see  it  — 
in  about  a  week.  What  a  spite  it  is  one 
cannot  get  out  —  the  little  way  I  went  yes* 
terday,  I  found  a  lane  hanked  on  each  side 
with  store  of  Primroses,  while  the  earlier 
bushes  are  beginning  to  leaf. 

I  shall  hear  a  good  account  of  you  soon. 

Your  affeetionate  Friend  John  Keats. 

My  Love  to  all  and  re  member  me  to 
Taylor, 

40,     TOJOH-K  TATIJOR 

Teignmouth,  Friday  [April  24,  1818], 
My  pear  Taym>e  —  I  think  I  did  wrong 
to  leave  to  you  all  the  trouble  of  Endy* 
mion  —  But  I  could  not  help  it  then  — 
another  time  I  shall  he  more  bent  to  all 
sorts  of  troubles  and  disagreeables.  Young 
men  for  some  time  have  an  idea  that  such 
a  thing  fm  happiness  is  to  be  had,  and 
therefore  are  extremely  impatient  under 
any  unjileaaant  restraining.  In  time  bow- 
ever,  of  such  stuff  is  the  world  about  them, 
they  know  better*  and  instead  of  strinng 
from  uneasiness,  greet  it  as  an  habitual 
sensation y  a  pannier  which  is  to  weigh  upon 
them  through  life  —  And  in  proportion  to 
my  disgust  at  the  task  is  my  sense  of  your 
kindness  and  anxiety.  The  book  pleased 
me  much.  It  is  very  free  from  fiuilta:  and, 
although  there  are  one  or  two  words  I 
should  wish  rcplafed,  I  see  in  many  places 
an  improvement  greatly  to  the  purpose. 

I  think  those  speeches  which  are  related 
—  those  parts  where  the  speaker  repeats 
a  speech^  such  as  Glaucus's  repetitipn  of 
Circe*s  words,  should  have  inverted  com- 
mas to  every  line.  In  this  there  is  a  little 
confusion.  —  If  we  divide  the  speeches  into 


a 


indentical  and  related;  and  to  the  former 
put  merely  one  inverted  Comma  at  the 
beginning  and  another  at  the  end;  and  to 
the  latter  inverted  Commas  before  every 
line,  the  book  will  be  better  understood  at 
the  1st  glance*  Look  at  pages  12f>,  127, 
you  will  find  in  the  M  line  the  beginning 
of  a  related  speech  marked  thus  *  Ah  I  art 
awake  — '  while,  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
next  page  the  continuation  of  the  indentical 
speech  is  maiked  in  the  same  manner, 
*  Young  man  of  Latmos  — '  Yon  will  find 
on  the  other  side  all  the  parts  which  should 
have  inverted  commas  to  every  line. 

I  was  proposing  to  travel  over  the  North 
this  summer.  There  is  but  one  thing  to 
prevent  me.  —  I  know  nothing  —  1  have 
read  nothing  *—  and  I  mean  to  follow 
Solomon*s  directions,  *  Get  learning  —  get 
understanding.'  I  find  eiii-lier  days  are 
gone  by  — ^  I  Mud  that  I  can  have  no  enjoy- 
ment in  the  world  but  continual  drinking 
of  knowledge*  I  find  there  is  no  wortliy 
pursuit  hut  the  idea  of  doing  some  good  for 
the  world  ^  Some  do  it  with  their  Society  — 
some  with  their  wit  —  some  with  their 
benevolence  —  some  with  a  sort  of  power 
of  conferring  pleasure  and  good-humour  on 
i  all  they  meet  —and  in  a  thousand  ways,  all 
1  dutiful  to  the  oommmnd  of  great  Nature  — 
Ithere  is  but  one  way  for  me.  The  road  lies 
Ithrongh  application,  study,  and  thought.  — 
ll  will  pursue  it;  and  for  that  end,  purpose 
retiring  for  some  years.  I  have  been  hover- 
ing for  some  time  between  an  exquisite 
sense  of  the  luxurious,  and  a  love  far  philo- 
sophy, —  were  I  calculated  for  the  former, 
I  should  l>e  glad.  But.  as  I  am  not,  I  shall 
turn  all  my  soul  to  the  latter,  — My  brother 
Tom  is  getting  better,  and  I  hope  I  shall 
see  both  him  and  Reynolds  better  before  I 
retire  from  the  worhL  I  shall  see  you 
soon,  and  have  some  talk  about  what  Books 
I  shall  take  with  me. 

Your  very  sincere  friend  John  Keats. 

Pray  remember  me  to  Hessey  Wood- 
bouse  and  Percy  Street. 
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50*     TO  .rOltli  HAMILiTOir  BET^'OLDS 

TeigTimouth,  April  27,  1818. 
My  dear  Reynolds  —  It  is  an  awful 
while  since  you  have  litJttrd  from  me — I 
hope  I  may  not  be  punished,  wheu  I  aee 
you  well,  and  &o  atmoua  a^  you  always  are 
for  me,  with  the  rememhraDce  of  ray  so 
seldoiij  writing  when  you  were  so  horribly 
confined.  The  most  unhappy  hours  in  our 
live«  are  those  in  which  we  recollect  times 
past  to  our  owu  blushing  —  If  we  are  im- 
mortal that  must  be  the  HelL  If  I  must 
be  immortal  J  I  hope  it  will  be  after  baring 
taken  a  little  of  *  that  watery  labyrinth '  in 
order  to  forget  some  of  my  school-boy  days 
and  others  since  those. 

I  have  heard  from  George  at  different 
times  how  slowly  you  were  recovering —  It 
is  a  tedious  thing  —  but  all  Medical  Men 
will  tell  yon  bow  far  a  very  gradual  amend- 
ment is  preferable;  you  will  be  strong  after 
this,  never  fear.  We  are  here  still  envel- 
oped iu  clouds  —  I  lay  awake  last  night 
listening  to  the  Rain  with  a  sense  of  being 
drowned  and  rotted  like  a  grain  of  wheat. 
There  is  a  continual  courtesy  between  the 
Heavens  and  the  Earth.  The  heaveus  rain 
down  their  un welcome ness,  and  the  Earth 
sends  it  up  again  to  be  returned  to-morrow, 
Tom  has  taken  a  fancy  to  a  physician  here, 
Dr.  Turton,  and  I  think  is  getting  better  — 
therefore  I  shall  perhaps  i-emain  here  some 
Months.  I  have  written  to  George  for 
some  Books  —  shall  learn  Greek,  and  very 
likely  Italian  —  and  in  other  ways  prepare 
jnyaelf  to  aak  Hazlitt  in  ahout   a  year's 

f  time  the  best  metaphysical  road  I  can  take. 

^  For  although  I  take  poetry  to  be  Chief,  yet 
there  is  something  else  wanting  to  one  who 
his  life  among  Books  and  thoughts 
I  Books  — I  long  to  feast  upon  old  Homer 
as  we  have  upon  Shakappure,  and  as  I  have 
lately  upon  Milton.  If  yon  understood 
Greek,  and  would  read  me  passageSj  now 
and  then,  explaining  their  meaning,  * t  would 
be,  from  its  mistiness,  perbap£!|  a  greater 
tuiury  than  reading  the  thing  one's  self.    I 


i  tuere  i 
I  paaaes 
Lpo  Bo^ 


shftll  be  happy  when  I  can  do  the  same  for 
you.  I  have  written  for  my  folio  Shak- 
speare,  in  which  there  are  the  first  few 
stanzas  of  my  *  Pot  of  Basil/  I  have  the 
rest  here  finished,  and  will  copy  the  whole 
out  fair  shortly,  and  George  will  bring  it 
you  —  The  compliment  is  paid  by  us  to 
Boccaee,  whether  we  publish  or  no^  so 
there  is  content  in  this  world  —  mine  is 
short  ^  you  must  be  deliberate  about 
yours:  you  must  not  think  of  it  till  many 
months  after  you  are  quite  well'— theu 
put  your  passion  to  it,  and  I  .^hall  be  bound 
up  with  you  in  the  shadows  of  Mind,  as  we 
are  in  our  matters  of  human  life.  Ferlmpa 
a  Stanza  or  two  will  not  he  too  foreign  to 
your  Sickness* 

[Here  are  iimerted  stanxas  rii.,  jdii.^  and  zxx.] 

I  heard  from  Rice  this  morning  —  very 
witty  —  and  have  just  written  to  Bailey. 
Don't  you  think  I  am  brushing  up  in  the 
letter  way  ?  and  being  in  for  it,  you  shall 
hear  again  from  me  very  shortly:  —  if 
you  will  promise  not  to  put  hand  to  paper 
for  me  until  you  can  do  it  with  a  tolerable 
ease  of  health  —  except  it  be  a  line  or  two. 
Give  my  Love  to  your  Mother  and  Sisters. 
Remember  me  to  the  Butlers  —  not  forget- 
ting Sarah. 

Your  affeetionate  Friend  John  Keats. 


51.     TO  THJt  SAME 


I 


TeisTimonth,  May  3d  [1S18] 
My  dear  Reynoldh  -^  What  I  complain 
of  is  that  I  have  been  in  so  uneasy  a  state 
of  Mind  as  not  to  lie  Ht  to  write  to  an 
invalid,  I  cannot  write  to  any  length 
under  a  disguised  feeling,  I  should  have 
loaded  you  with  an  addition  of  gloom »  which 
I  am  sure  you  do  not  want.  I  am  now 
thatik  God  in  a  humour  to  give  you  a  good 
groat's  worth  —  for  Tom,  after  a  Night 
without  a  Wink  of  sleeps  and  over-bup* 
tbcued  with  fever,  has  got  up  after  ft 
refreshing  day-sleep  and  is  better  than  he 
has  been  for  a  long  time;  and  yon  I  trusi 
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have  been  again  round  the  common  without 
anj  effect  but  refreshment.  As  to  the 
Matter  I  hope  I  can  say  with  Sir  ADdr«w 
*  I  have  matter  enough  ia  my  head  *  m  your 
lavonr  —  And  now,  in  the  second  place,  for 
1  reckon  that  I  have  fiubhed  my  Imprimis, 
I  am  ghid  you  blow  up  the  weather  —  all 
through  your  letter  there  is  a  leaning*  to- 
wards a  climate-cnrse,  aud  yon  kuow  what 
a  delicate  satisfaction  there  is  in  having  a 
vexatiou  anathematised:  one  would  think 
there  has  been  growing  up  for  these  last 
four  tliouaaud  yeara,  a  grand-child  Scion 
of  the  old  forbidden  tree,  and  that  some 
modern  Eve  had  just  violated  it;  and  that 
there  was  come  with  double  charge 

^  Notus  and  Af er,  hlaek  with  thundrouii  clouds 
From  Serralioua  ^-  * 

I  shall  breathe  worsted  stockings  *~  sooner 
than  I  thought  for  —  Tom  wants  to  be  in 
Town  —  we  will  have  some  such  days  upon 
the  heath  like  that  of  last  summer  —  and 
why  not  with  the  same  hook  ?  or  what  say 
you  to  a  black  Letter  Chancer,  printed  iu 
1596:  aye  I  S^'e  got  ooe  huzza  1  I  shall 
have  it  bound  en  gothique  —  a  nice  sombre 
binding-^  it  will  go  a  little  way  to  un- 
modernise.  And  also  1  see  no  reason^ 
because  I  have  been  away  tins  last  month, 
why  I  should  not  have  a  peep  at  your 
Spenserian —  notwithstanding  you  speak  of 
yonr  office,  in  my  thonght  a  little  too  early, 
for  I  do  not  see  why  a  Miud  like  yours  is 
not  capable  of  harbouring  and  digesting 
the  whole  Mystery  of  l^aw  as  easily  as 
Parson  Hugh  does  pippins,  which  did  not 
hinder  him  from  his  poetic  canary*  Were  I 
to  study  physic  or  rather  Mcdieino  again^ 
I  feci  it  would  not  make  the  least  differ- 
ence in  my  Poetry;  when  the  mind  is  in  its 
infancy  a  Bias  h  in  reality  a  Bias,  but  when 
have  aetjuired  more  strength,  a  Bias 
lieconics  no  Bias»  Every  department  of 
Knowledge  we  see  excellent  and  calculated 
towards  a  great  whole  —  I  am  so  convinced 
of  thii  that  I  am  glad  at  not  having  given 
away  my    medical    Books,   which    T   shiill 


again  look  over  to  keep  alive  the  little  1 
know  thitherwawis;  and  moreover  intend 
through  you  aud  Rice  to  beiiome  a  sort 
of  pip-civilian.  An  extensive  knowledge 
is  needful  to  thinking  people  —  it  takes 
away  the  heat  and  fever;  and  helps,  by 
widening  speculation,  to  ease  the  Burden 
of  the  Mystery,  a  thing  which  1  begin  to 
understand  a  little,  and  which  weighed 
upon  you  in  the  most  gloomy  aud  true 
sentence  in  your  Letter.  The  diffei*enee  of  , 
high  Sensations  with  and  without  kuow- 1 
ledge  appears  to  me  this:  in  the  latter  case 
we  are  falling  continually  ten  thousand 
fathoms  deep  and  being  blown  up  again,  i 
without  wings,  and  with  all  horror  of  a  i 
bare'Shouldered  Creature  —  in  the  former 
ease,  our  shouldci's  are  fledged,  and  we  go  i 
through  the  same  air  and  space  without 
fear-  This  Ls  running  one's  rigs  on  the  | 
score  of  abstracted  benefit  —  when  we  come 
to  human  Life  and  the  affections,  it  is  itu- 
possible  to  know  how  a  pamllel  of  breast 
and  head  ean  be  drawn  (you  will  forgive 
me  for  thus  privately  treading  out  of  my 
rlepth,  and  take  it  for  treading  as  sehool- 
boys  tread  the  water);  it  ia  impossible  to 
kuow  how  far  knowledge  will  console  us 
for  the  death  of  a  friend,  and  the  ill  *  that 
flesh  is  heir  to>*  With  respect  to  the  affec- 
tions and  Poetry  you  must  kuow  by  a  sym- 
pathy my  thoughts  that  way,  and  I  daresay 
these  few  lines  will  be  but  a  ratification: 
I  wrote  them  on  Mayday  —  and  intend  to 
finish  the  ode  all  iu  good  time  — 

*  Mother  of  Hennes  !  and  still  youthful  Miua  I ' 
[Seep.  119.] 

Yon  may  perhaps  be  anxious  t^)  know  for 
fact  to  what  sentence  in  your  Letter  I 
allude.  You  say,  '  I  fear  there  is  little 
chance  of  anytbing  else  in  this  life  *  —  yon 
seem  by  that  to  have  been  going  through 
with  a  more  painful  and  aente  zest  the 
same  labyrinth  that  I  have  —  I  have  come 
to  the  same  conclusion  thus  far.  My 
Branchings  out  therefrom  have  been  nu- 
merous: one  of  them  is  the  consideration 
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of  Worcls worth's  geuiu!!  and  as  a  help,  in 
tha  manner  of  gold  being:  tbe  meridian 
Lin©  of  worldly  wealth,  bow  be  differs 
fForn  Milton.  And  here  I  have  nothing 
but  surmises,  from  an  uncertainty  whether 
Milton's  apparently  less  anxiety  for  Hii* 
manitj  proceeds  from  his  seeing  further  or 
not  than  Wordsworth ^  And  whether  Words- 
worth has  in  truth  epic  passioo,  and  mar- 
tyrs himiielf  to  thf3  human  heart,  tbe  main 
region  of  his  song.  In  regard  to  his  genius 
alone  —  we  find  what  he  says  true  as  far 
as  we  have  experienced,  and  we  can  judge 
no  further  but  by  larger  experience  —  for 
axioms  in  philo^opby  bic  not  Axioms  until 
the  J  are  proved  upon  our  pulses.  We  read 
fine  things,  but  never  feel  them  to  tbe  full 
until  we  have  gone  tbe  same  steps  as  the 
author. — ^I  know  this  is  not  plain;  you  will 
know  exactly  my  meaning  when  I  say  tlmt 
now  I  shall  relish  Hamlet  raoro  than  I  ever 
have  done  —  Or,  better  — -  you  are  sensi- 
ble no  man  eau  set  down  Venery  as  a  bes* 
tial  or  joyless  thing  until  he  is  sick  of  it, 
and  therefore  all  philosophising  on  it  would 
be  mere  wording.  Until  we  are  sick,  we 
understand  not;  in  fine»  as  Byron  says, 
*  Knowledge  is  sorrow  *;  and  I  go  on  to  say 
tb&t  *  Sorrow  is  wisdom  *  —  and  further  for 
aught  we  can  know  for  certainty  *  Wisdom 
is  folly  *  ■ —  So  you  see  bow  I  have  run 
away  from  Wordsworth  and  Milton,  and 
shall  still  run  away  from  what  was  in  my 
bead,  to  observe,  that  some  kind  of  letters 
are  good  squares,  others  handsome  ovals, 
and  other  some  orbicular,  others  spheroid 
^-and  why  should  not  there  be  another 
species  with  two  rough  edges  like  a  Rat- 
trap  ?  I  hope  you  will  imd  all  my  loug 
letters  of  that  species,  and  all  mil  be  wellj 
for  by  merely  touching  the  spring  delicately 
and  ethereally,  the  rough -edged  will  fly 
immediately  into  a  proper  compactness; 
and  thus  you  may  make  a  good  wholesome 
loaf,  with  your  own  leaven  in  it,  of  my 
fragments  —  If  you  cannot  find  this  said 
Kat^trap  sn£Qctently  tractable^  alas  for  me, 
it  being  an  impossibility  in  grain  for  my  ink 


to  stain  otherwise:  If  X  scribble  long  letters 
I  must  play  ray  vagaries  —  I  must  be  too 
heavy,  or  too  light,  for  whole  pages  —  I 
must  be  quaint  and  free  of  Tropes  and 
figures  — I  must  play  my  draughts  as  I 
please,  and  for  my  advantage  and  your 
erudition,  crown  a  white  with  a  black,  or  a 
black  with  a  white^  and  move  into  black  or 
white,  far  and  near  as  I  please —  I  must  go 
from  Hazlitt  to  Patmore,  and  make  Words- 
worth and  Coleman  play  at  leap-frog,  or 
keep  one  of  them  down  a  whole  half- 
holiday  at  fly-the-garter  —  'From  Gray  to 
Gay,  from  Little  to  Shakspeare/  Also  as 
a  long  cause  requires  t^u  tSr  more  sittings 
of  the  Court,  so  a  long  letter  will  require 
two  or  more  sittings  of  the  Breecb,  where- 
fore I  shall  resume  after  dinner  — 

Have  you  not  seen  a  Gull,  an  ore,  a  Sea- 
Mew,  or  anything  to  bring  this  Line  in  a 
proper  length,  and  also  fill  up  this  clear 
part;  that  like  the  Gull  I  may  dip*  — 
I  hope,  not  out  of  sight  ^ — and  also,  like  a 
Gull,  I  bopo  to  be  lucky  in  a  good-sized 
fish  —  This  crossing  a  letter  is  not  without 
its  association  —  for  chequer-work  leads  us 
naturally  to  a  Milkmaid,  a  Milkmaid  to 
Hogarth,  Hogarth  to  Shakspeare  —  Sliak- 
speare  to  Hazlitt  —  Hazlitt  to  Shakspeare 

—  and  thus  by  merely  pulling  an  apron- 
string  we  set  a  pretty  peal  of  Chimes  at 
work— 'Let  tbem  cbime  on  while,  with 
your  patience,  I  will  return  to  Words  worth  j 

—  whether  or  no  be  has  an  extended  visioii  t 
or  a  circumscribed  grandeur  —  whether  he  I 
is  an  eagle  in  his  nest  or  on  the  wing  — 
And  to  he  more  explicit  and  to  show  you 
how  tall  I  stand  by  tbe  giant,  I  wdl  put 
down  a  simile  of  b  11  man  life  as  far  as  I 
now  perceive  it;  that  is,  to  the  point  to 
which  I  say  we  both  have  arrived  at  — 
WcU^ — I  compare  human  life  to  a  large 
Mansion  of  Mauy  apartments,  two  of  which 

I  can  only  describe,  the  doors  of  the  rest 

*  The  L<n>asiug  of  the  I(^tt«r,  Ins^un  at  the 
words  *Bave  yon  not,*  hBte  dipt  into  the  ori- 
ginal writing. 
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being  as  yet  shut  upon  me  —  Tbe  first  we 
step  into  we  call  the  iufaDt  or  thoughtless 
Chamber,  in  which  we^remaiii  as  long  aa 
we  do  not  think  —  We  remain  there  a  long 
whik%  and  notwithstanding  the  doors  of  Ihe 
second  Chamber  remain  wide  open,  showing 
a  bright  appearance,  we  eare  not  to  hasten 
to  it;  bat  are  at  length  imperceptibly  im- 
pelled bj  the  awakening  of  the  thinking 
principle  within  us  —  we  no  sooner  get  into 
the  second  Chsmiber,  which  I  shall  call  the 
Chamber  of  IMiiidetiiTliotight,  than  we  be- 
come intoxicated  with  the  light  and  the 
atmospherot  we  see  nothing  but  pleasant 
wonders^  and  think  of  delaying  there  for 
ever  in  delight:  However  among  the  effects 
this  breathing  is  father  of  is  that  tre- 
mendous one  of  gliarpening  one*s  vision 
into  the  heart  and  nature  of  Man  —  of  con- 
vincing one's  nerves  that  the  world  is  fnll 
of  Misery  and  Heart-break,  Pain,,  Sickness, 
and  oppression  —  whereby  this  Chamber 
of  Maiden 'Thought  becomes  gradually 
darkened^  and  at  the  Eame  time,  on  all 
sides  of  it,  many  doors  are  set  open  —  but 
all  dark  —  all  leading  to  dark  passages  — 
We  see  not  the  balance  of  good  and  evil 
—  we  are  in  a  mist  —  we  are  now  in  that 
state  —  We  feel  the  *  harden  of  the  Mys- 


\ 


as  far  as  I  can  conceive,  when  he  wrote 
*  Tintem  Abbey,*  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
his  Crenius  is  explorative  of  those  dark 
Passages.  Now  if  we  live,  and  go  on  think- 
y  ing,  we  too  shall  explore  them  —  He  is  a 
genius  and  superior  to  us,  in  so  far  as  be 
can,  more  than  we^  make  discoveries  and 
shed  a  light  in  them  —  Here  I  must  think 
Wordsworth  is  deeper  than  Milton^  though 
I  think  it  has  depended  more  upon  the  gen- 
eral and  gregarious  advance  of  intellect, 
than  individual  greatness  of  Mind  —  From 
the  Paradise  Lost  and  the  other  Works  of 
Milton,  I  hope  it  is  not  too  presuming,  even 
\  between  ourselves,  to  say,  that  his  philoso- 
phy, human  and  divine^  may  be  tolerably 
understood  by  one  not  much  advanced  in 
years.    In  his  time,  Englishmen  were  just 


emancipated  from  a  great  superstition,  and 
Men  hud  got  liold  of  certain  points  and 
resting-places  in  reasoning  which  were  too 
newly  bom  to  be  doubted,  and  too  much 
opposed  by  the  Mass  of  Europe  not  to  be 
thought  ethereal  and  authentically  divine 
—  Who  could  gainsay  his  ideas  on  virtue, 
vice,  and  Chastity  in  Comns,  just  at  the 
time  of  the  dismissal  of  a  hundred  dis- 
graces ?  who  would  not  rest  satisfied  with 
his  hintings  at  good  and  evil  in  the  Paradise 
Lost,  when  just  free  from  the  Intpiisitiou 
and  burning  in  Smith  field  ?  The  Reforma- 
tion produced  such  immediate  and  great 
benefits,  that  Protestantism  was  considered 
under  the  immediate  eye  of  heaven,  and  its 
own  remaining  Dogmas  and  superstitions 
then,  as  it  were,  regenerated,  constituted 
those  resting-places  and  seeming  sure  points 
of  Reasoning  —  from  that  I  have  men- 
tioned, Milton,  whatever  he  may  have 
thought  in  the  sequel,  appears  to  have  been 
content  with  these  by  his  writings  —  He 
did  not  think  into  the  human  heart  as 
Wordsworth  has  done  —  Yet  Milton  as  a 
Philosopher  bad  sure  as  great  powers  as 
Wordsworth  —  What  is  then  to  be  in- 
ferred? (>  many  things — -It  proves  there 
really  a  grand  march  of  intellect,  —  It 


tery/  To  this  point  was  Wordsworth  come,\jprove3  that  a  mighty  providence   subdues 


the  mightiest  Minds  to  the  service  of  the 
time  being,  whether  it  be  in  human  Know- 
ledge or  Keligion.  I  have  often  pitied  a 
tutor  who  has  to  bear  *  Nom.  Musa '  so 
often  dinnM  into  his  ears  —  I  hope  you 
may  not  have  the  same  pain  in  this  scrib- 
bling —  I  may  have  read  these  things 
before,  but  I  never  bad  even  a  thus  dim 
perception  of  them;  and  moreover  I  like  to 
say  my  lesson  to  one  who  will  endure  my 
tediousnesB  for  my  own  sake  —  After  all 
there  is  certainly  something  real  in  the 
world  —  Moore's  present  to  Ilaxlitt  is  real 

—  I  like  that  Moore,  and  am  glad  I  saw 
him  at  the  Theatre  just  before  I  left  Town, 
Tom  has  spit  a  leetle  blood  this  aftemoon, 
and  that  is  rather  a  damper  —  but  I  know 

—  the  truth  is  there  is  something  real  in  the 
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^ 

World.     YoLJF  third  Chamber  of  Life  shall 

be  a  lucky  and  a  gentle  one  —  stored  witU 

the  wine  of  love  —  utid  the  Bread  of  Friend- 

sliip  —  When  you  see  George  if  he  should 

not  have  received  a  letter  from  me  tell  him 

f  he  will  find  one  at  home  most  likely  —  tell 

'  Bailey  1  hope  soon  to  see  him  —  Rememl>er 

me  to  all.     The  leaves  have  been  out  here 

for  many  a  day  ^  I  have  written  to  George 

for  the  first  stanzas  of  my  Isabel  —  I  sball 

have  them  soon,  and  will  copy  the  whole  out 

for  you* 

Your  affectionate  Frioud  John  Kkats. 


62*     TO  MHK,  JEFFREY 

Huniton,  (May,  IftlBl* 
My  DEAR  Mrb.  Jeffrey  —  My  Brother 
has  borne  his  Jouruey  thus  far  remarkably 
welL  I  am  too  sensible  of  your  anxiety  for 
lis  not  to  send  this  by  the  chaise  bai'k 
for  you.  Give  oar  gmxlhyes  to  Marrian 
and  Fanny.  Believe  me  we  shall  bear 
yon  in  Mind  and  that  I  shall  write  soon. 
Yours  very  truly,  John  Keats. 

53.     TO  BENJAMIN  BAILEY 

Hampatead,  Tharsday  [May  28,  181S]. 
My  dear  Bailey  —  I  should  have  an- 
swered yotir  Letter  on  the  Moment,  if  I 
could  have  said  yes  to  your  invitation. 
What  hinders  me  is  insuperable:  I  will  tell 
it  at  a  little  length.  You  know  my  Brother 
George  has  been  out  ol  employ  for  some 
time:  it  has  weighed  very  much  upon  him, 
and  driven  bim  to  scheme  and  turn  over 
things  iu  his  Mind.  The  result  has  been 
his  resolution  to  emigrate  to  the  back 
Settlements  of  America,  become  Fanner 
and  work  with  his  own  haudg,  after  pur- 
chasing 14  hundred  acres  of  the  American 
Government*  This  for  many  reasons  has 
met  witli  my  entire  Consent — ^and  the 
cliief  one  is  this;  he  is  of  too  independent \ 
and  liheral  a  Mind  to  get  on  ia  Trade  in 
this  Couiitry,  in  which  a  generous  ^lan 
with  a  scanty  resource  must  he  ruined.     I 
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would  sooner  be  should  tilt  the  ground  than 
l>ow  to  a  customer.  There  is  no  choice 
with  him :  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  the 
latter»  I  would  not  consent  to  his  going 
alone; — ^no  —  hut  that  objection  is  done 
away  with:  lie  will  marry  before  he  gets 
sail  a  young  lady  he  has  known  for  several 
years,  of  a  nature  liberal  and  highspirited 
enough  to  follow  bim  to  the  Bankis  of  the 
Mis&isaippi.  lie  will  set  olf  in  a  month  or 
six  weeks,  and  you  will  see  how  I  should 
wish  to  pass  that  time  with  htm.  —  And 
then  I  must  set  out  on  a  journey  of  my 
own*  Brown  and  I  are  going  a  pedestrian 
tour  through  the  north  of  England  and 
Scotland  as  far  as  John  o'  Grot^s.  I  have 
this  mo  ruing  such  a  lethargy  that  I  cannot 
write.  The  reason  of  my  delaying  is  often- 
times from  this  feeling,  — *  1  wait  for  a 
proper  temper.  Now  you  ask  for  an  im- 
mediate answer  I  I  do  not  like  to  wait  even 
till  ti»-morrow*  However,  I  am  now  so 
depressed  tbat  I  have  not  an  idea  to  put  to 
paper  —  my  baud  feels  like  lead  —  and  yet 
it  is  an  unpleasant  numbne&s;  it  doe^  not 
take  away  the  pain  of  ExiBteuce.  I  don't 
know  what  to  write. 

Monday  [June  1]. 
You  ace  how  I  have  delayed;  and  even 
tiow  I  have  but  a  confused  idea  of  what  I 
should  be  about.  My  intellect  must  be  in 
a  degeneratiog  state  —  it  must  be  —  for 
when  I  should  be  writing  about  —  God 
knows  what —  I  am  troubling  you  with 
moods  of  my  own  mind,  or  rather  body,  for 
mind  there  is  none.  I  am  in  that  temper 
tbat  if  I  were  under  water  I  would  scarcely 
kick  to  come  up  to  the  top —  I  know  very 
welt  'tia  all  nonsense  — Iu  a  short  time  I 
hope  I  shall  be  in  a  temper  to  feel  sensibly 
your  mention  of  my  book.  In  vain  have  I 
waited  till  Monday  to  have  any  Interest  in 
that  or  anything  else.  I  feel  no  spur  at 
my  Brother's  going  to  America,  and  am 
almost  stony-hearted  about  his  wedding. 
All  this  will  blow  over  —  All  I  am  sorry 
for  ia  haYing  to  write  to  you  in  such  a  t 
—  but  I  cannot  force  my  letters  in  a  1 
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bed.  I  ocmld  noC  feel  eofolorUble  to  m^- 
tog  sentence*  for  yoa,  I  am  joor  debtor 
•^  I  must  ever  reouuD  to  —  nor  do  I  wisli 
to  be  clear  of  aiij  Rational  debt:  there  is 
a  Gomfcrrt  in  tiirowing  oneself  on  the  eharitj 
of  oiw^a  fnenda  —  'tis  like  the  albatrws 
llcgping  on  its  wings.  I  will  be  to  jon 
wine  in  the  cellar,  and  the  more  modestly^ 
or  raiherg  indolently,  I  recize  into  the  haclc* 
ward  bin,  the  more  Faleme  will  I  he  at  the 
drinking.  There  is  one  thing  I  must  men- 
tion—  mv  Brother  talks  of  sailing  in  a 
fortnight  —  if  5o  I  will  inost  probably  he 
with  you  a  week  before  I  set  out  for  S<?ot- 
loiid*  The  middle  of  your  Brst  page  should 
be  mfficien  t  to  rouse  me.  What  1  aiiid  l& 
true,  and  I  buve  dreamt  of  yuui-  metitiun  of 
it,  and  sny  not  anBworing  it  Iium  weighed  on 
me  since.  If  I  come,  I  will  bring  yo»ir  letter> 
and  bear  more  fully  your  sentiments  on  oue 
or  two  poiutii.  I  yv\i\  eall  about  the  lec- 
tures at  Taylor*ii,  and  at  Littlu  Britain,  to- 
moffow.  Yesterday  1  dined  wiih  Haztiit^ 
Barnes,  and  Wilkie^  at  llaydon's.  The 
topic  was  the  Duke  of  Wellington  —  very 
aiiiiiflingly  pro-and-con*d.  Reynolds  baa 
Im^0ii  getting  much  better;  and  Rice  nuy 
livgiii  to  crow,  for  he  got  a  little  so-60  at  a 
^iH4't>  of  bis,  and  was  none  the  worse  for  it 
%h^  iie%t  morning.  I  hope  I  shall  soon  see 
yoa,  for  we  must  have  many  new  thoughts 
and  fiiiditigs  to  analyse,  and  to  discover 
wh^itl^Dr  n  little  more  knowledge  has  not 
n44Ai)t«  m  more  ignorant. 
Yiiuin  affcotionately        Jons  Keats. 

TO  NISHKH  M.  AKI>  S.  JEFFRET 

Ilampstead,  Jtine  4th  [1818,] 
My  f>KAR  OiKLS —  I  will  not  pretend  to 
Itsing  a   lijit  of  exeoses   together  for  not 
ring  written  before  —  but  must  at  once 
the   indolence   of   my  disposition, 
I  makes  a  letter  more  formidable  to  xne 
I  a  Pilgrimage.  I  am  a  fool  in  delay  for 
■lea  of  neglect  is  an  everlasting  Knap- 
I  even  now  I  have  scarce  power  to 
By  the  bye  talking  of  everlast* 


tng  Knapsacks  I  intend  to  make  my  f  ortone 
by  them  in  case  of  a  War  (which  you  must 
coDsequently  pray  for)  by  contracting  with 
Government  for  said  material  to  the  et^on- 
omy  of  one  branch  of  the  Revenue.  At 
all  events  a  Tax  which  is  taken  from  the 
people  and  shonlderd  upon  the  Military 
ought  not  to  be  snabb*d  at.  I  promised 
to  send  you  aU  the  news,  Harkee  !  The 
whole  city  corporation,  with  a  deputation 
from  the  Fire  0£Bces  are  now  engaged  at 
the  London  Coffee  honse  in  secret  conclave 
concerning  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral  its  being 
washed  clean.  Many  interesting  speedies 
have  been  demostheni^ed  in  said  Coffee 
house  as  to  the  Cause  of  the  black  appear- 
ance of  the  said  Cathedral.  One  of  tbe 
veal- thigh  Aldermen  actuallv  brought  up 
three  Witnesses  to  depose  how  they  beheld 
the  ci-devant  fair  Marble  turn  black  on  the 
tolling  of  the  great  Bell  for  the  amiable 
and  tea-table-lamented  Princess  -^  adding 
moreover  that  this  sort  of  sympathy  in  in- 
animate objects  was  by  no  means  uncon»* 
mon  for  said  the  Gentleman  '  As  we  were 
once  debating  in  the  Common  Hall  Mr. 
W^aithman  in  illustration  of  some  case  in 
point  quoted  Peter  Pindar,  at  which  the 
head  of  George  the  third  although  in  hard 
marble  squinted  over  tbe  Mayor  s  se^t  at 
the  honorable  speaker  so  oddly  that  he  was 
obliged  to  sit  down.*  However  I  will  not 
tire  you  about  these  Affairs  for  they  must 
be  in  your  Newspapers  by  this  time.  You 
see  how  badly  I  have  written  these  last 
three  lines  so  I  will  remain  here  and  take 
a  pinch  of  snuff  every  five  Minutes  until 
my  head  becomes  fit  and  proper  and  legiti- 
mately inclined  to  scribble  ^ — Oh  !  there  *s 
nothing  like  a  pinch  of  snuff  except  perhaps 
a  few  trifles  almort  beneath  a  philosopher's 
dignity,  snob  as  a  ripe  Peach  or  a  Kiss  that 
one  takes  on  a  lease  of  91  moments  —  on  a 
b  HI  Idling  lease.  Talking  of  that  is  the  Capt^ 
married  yet,  or  rather  married  Miss  Mitchel 
-^  is  she  stony  hearted  enough  to  hold  out 
this  season  ?  Has  the  Doctor  given  Miss 
Perryman  a  little  love  powder  ?  —  tell  him 
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to  do  so.  It  reall  J  woald  not 
to  see  her  languish  a  Tittle?  —  Oh  she  must 
be  quite  meltiog  this  hot  Weather*  Are 
the  little  Robins  weaned  yet  ?  Do  they 
walk  alone?  You  have  had  a  chmteiiiiig^ 
a  top  o'  the  tiles  and  a  Hawk  has  stood 
Godfather  and  taken  the  little  brood  under 
the  Shadows  of  its  Wings  much  in  the  way 
of  Mother  Chiireh  —  a  Cat  too  has  very 
tender  bowels  in  fsuch  pathetic  cases.  They 
say  w©  are  all  (that  is  onr  set)  mad  at 
Hampstead.  There's  George  took  unto 
himself  a  Wife  a  Week  ago  and  will  in  a 
little  time  sail  for  America  —  and  I  with  a 
friend  am  pre  paring  for  a  four  Months 
Walk  ail  over  the  North  —  and  he  like  Tom 
will  not  stop  here  —  he  has  hc^eu  gettiii|T 
mnch  better  —  Lord  what  a  Journey  I  hail 
and  what  a  relief  at  the  end  of  it  ^ — ^  I  'm 
sure  I  could  not  have  stood  it  many  more 
days.  Hampstead  is  now  in  fine  order.  I 
suppose  Teigmnouth  and  the  eontagiotis 
country  is  now  quite  remarkable  —  you 
might  praise  it  I  dare  say  in  the  manner  of 
a  grammatical  exercise  —  7*he  trees  are  full 

—  the  den  is  crowded  —  the  boats  are  sail- 
ing— (he  musiek  k  playing*  I  wish  you 
were  here  a  little  while  —  hot  lauk  we 
have  u't  got  any  female  friend  in  the  house, 
Tom  is  taken  for  a  Madmiau  and  I  being 
somewhat  stunted  am  taknn  for  nothing  — 
We  lounge  on  the  Walk  opposite  as  you 
might  on  the  Den  —  I  hope  the  fine  season 
will  keep  up  your  Mother*s  Spirits  —  she 
was  used  to  be  too  much  down  heart«'d. 
No  Women  ought  to  be  born  into  the  world 
for  they  may  not  touch  the  bottle  for  shame 

—  now  a  Man  may  creep  into  a  bung- hole 

—  However  this  is  a  tale  of  a  tub  —  how- 
ever I  like  to  play  upon  a  pipe  sitting  upon 
a  puncheon  and  intend  to  be  so  drawn  in 
the  frontispiece  to  my  next  book  of  Pas* 
torals  —  My  Brothers*  respects  and  mine  to 
your  Mother  and  nil  our  Loves  to  you. 

Yours  very  sincerely,      John  Keats. 
P.  S.  has  many  BigmficatiouB  —  here  it 
lignifies  Post  Script  —  on  the  corner  of  a 


Handkerchef  Polly  Saunders  —  Upon  a 
Garter  Pretty  Secret  —  Upon  a  Band  Box 
Pink  Sattin  —  At  the  Theatre  Princes  Side 
—  on  a  Pulpit  Parsou*s  Snuffle  —  and  at  sl 
Country  Ale  House  Pail  Sider. 

I 

65,     TO  BENJAMIN  BAILEY 

London  [June  10,  1818]. 
My  dear  Bajley  -^  I  have  been  very 
inuch  gratified  and  very  much  hurt  by  your 
letters  in  the  Oxford  Paper:  because  in- 
dependent of  that  unlawful  and  mortal  feel- 
ing of  pleasure  at  praise,  there  is  a  glory  in 
enthusiasm;  and  because  the  world  iin  malig- 
nant enough  to  chuekle  at  the  most  honour- 
able Simplicity.  Yes,  on  mj  soul,  my  dear 
Bailey,  you  are  too  simple  for  the  world  — 
and  that  Idea  makes  me  sick  of  it.  How 
is  it  that  by  extreme  opposites  we  have, 
as  it  were,  got  discontented  nerves  ?  You 
have  all  your  life  (1  think  so)  believed 
everybody.  I  have  suspected  everybody. 
And,  although  you  have  been  so  deceived, 
you  make  a  simple  appeal  —  the  world  has 
something  else  to  do,  and  I  am  glad  of  it  — 
Were  it  in  my  choice^  I  would  reject  a 
Petrarchal  coronation  —  on  account  of  jny 
dying  day,  and  bccauBe  women  have  cancers, 
I  should  not  by  rights  speak  in  this  tone  to 
you  for  it  is  an  incendiary  spirit  that  would 
do  so.  Yet  I  am  not  old  enough  or  magnaii- 
tmons  enough  to  annihilate  self  ^  and  it 
would  fierbaps  be  paying  yon  an  ill  compli- 
ment. I  was  in  hopes  some  little  time 
back  to  be  able  to  relieve  your  dultiess  by 
my  spirits — to  point  out  things  in  the 
world  worth  your  cu joy ment  —  and  now  I 
am  never  alone  without  rejoicing  that  there 
is  Bticha  thing  as  death  —  without  placing 
my  ultimate  iu  the  glory  of  dying  for  A 
great  human  purpose.  Perhaps  if  my  affairs 
were  in  a  different  state,  I  should  not  have 
written  the  above  — ^  you  shall  judge:  I 
have  two  brothers;  one  is  driven,  by  the 
♦burden  of  Society,*  to  America;  the  other ^ 
with  an  exquisite  love  of  life,  i^  in  a  lin 


ing  stata  —  My  lave  for  ray  Brothers,  from 
the  early  loss  of  our  Parents,  and  even 
from  earlier  miafortuaeSi  baa  grown  into 
an  aJfection  'padsing  the  love  of  women/ 
I  have  been  ill-tempered  with  them  —  I 
have  vexed  them  —  but  the  thought  of 
them  has  always  stifled  the  iiiipresfiion  that 
any  woman  might  otherwise  have  made 
upon  me.  I  have  a  sister  too,  and  may  not 
follow  them  either  to  America  or  to  the 
grave.  Life  must  bo  undergone,  and  1 
certainly  derive  some  consolation  from  the 
thought  of  writing  one  or  two  more  poems 
before  it  ceases. 

I  have  heard  some  hints  of  your  retiring 
to  Scotland  —  I  shall  like  to  know  your 
feeling  on  it  —  it  seems  rather  remote. 
Perhaps  Gleig  will  have  a  duty  near  you. 
I  am  not  certain  whether  I  shall  be  able  to 
go  any  journey,  on  account  of  my  Brother 
Tom^  and  a  little  indisposition  of  my  own. 
If  I  do  not  you  shall  see  me  soon,  if  no  on 
my  return  or  1 11  quarter  myself  on  you 
next  winter.  I  hail  known  ray  sister-in-law 
woam  time  before  she  was  my  sister,  and 
was  very  fond  of  her.  I  like  her  better 
and  better.  She  h  the  most  disintei-osted 
woman  I  ever  knew  —  that  is  to  say,  she 
goes  beyond  degree  in  it.  To  see  an  en- 
tirely disinterested  girl  quite  happy  is  the 
most  pleasant  and  extraordinary  thing  in 
tluj  world  —  It  depends  upon  a  thousand 
circumstances  ^ — ^On  my  word  it  is  extra- 
ordinary. Women  must  want  Imagination, 
and  they  may  thank  Gixl  for  it;  and  so 
may  we,  that  a  delicate  being  can  feel 
happy  without  any  sense  of  crime.  It  puz- 
zles roe,  and  I  have  no  sort  of  logic  to 
comfort  me  —  I  shall  think  it  over.  I  am 
not  at  home,  and  your  letter  being  there  I 
cannot  look  it  over  to  answer  any  particular 
—  only  I  must  say  I  feel  that  passage  of 

,  Dante.     If  I   take   any  book  with   me  it 
I  be  those  minute  volumes  of  Carey,  for 

^they  will  go  into  the  aptest  corner. 

Reynolds  is  getting,  I  may  say,  robust, 
his  illness  has  l>een  of  service  to  hira  —  like 
ivery  one  just  recovered,  he  is  high-spirited 


—  I  hear  also  good  accotmts  of  Rice*  With 
respect  to  domestic  literature,  the  Edin- 
burgh Magazine,  in  another  blow-np  against 
Hunt,  calls  me  *  the  amiable  Mister  Keats  * 

—  and  I  have  more  than  a  hiurel  from 
the  Quarterly  Reviewers  for  they  have 
smothered  me  in  Foliage.  I  want  to  read 
you  my  *  Pot  of  Basil '  —  if  you  go  to  Scot- 
land, I  should  much  like  to  read  it  there  to 
you,  among  the  snows  of  next  winter,  MjJ 
Brothers'  remembrances  to  you. 

Tour  affectionate  friend  John  Keats. 


50.     TO  JOHir  TAVXOH 

[Hampstead,]  Sundaj  Even 

[June  21,  1818]. 

My  dear  Taylor—  I  am  sorry  I  hava 
not  had  time  to  call  and  wish  you  health 
till  my  return  —  Really  I  have  been  hard 
run  these  last  three  days  —  However,  aaj 
revoir,  God  keep  us  all  well  I     I  start  to 
morrow  Morning.     My  bi-other  Tom  will  I ' 
am  afraid  be  lonely.     I  can  scarce  ask  a 
loan  of  books  for  him,  since  I  still  keep 
those  you  lent  me  a  yea.r  ago.     If  I 
overweening,  you  will  I  know  be  indulgent 
Therefore  when  you  sliall   write,  do  send^ 
him  some  you  think  will    be    most  amus- 
ing^he  will  be  careful  iu  returning  them. 
Let  him  have  one  of  my  books  bound.    I 
am  ashamed  to  catalogue  these  messages,! 
Tliere  is  but  one  more,  wliich  ought  to  j 
for  nothing  as  there  is  a  lady  concerned 
I  promised  Mrs.  Reynolds  one  of  my  bookd 
bound.     As  I   cannot  write  in   it   let   the' 
opposite  **  be  pasted  in  'prythee.     Remem* 
ber  nie  to  Percy  St.  —  Tell  Hilton  that  ona 
gratification  on  my  return  will  be  to  find 
liim  engaged  on  a  history  piece  to-  his  own 
content  —  And  tell  Dcwint  I  shall  become 
a  disputant   on   the   landscape  - —  Bow   for 
me  very  genteelly  to  Mrs.  D.  or  she  will 
not  admit  your  diploma.     Remember  lue 
to  Hessey,  saying  I  hope   he  11   Cart^  h\% 
point.       I   would   not   forget  Woodhousa 
Adieu  ! 

Your  sincere  friend      Job:3I  o*  Grots. 


57. 


TO  THOMAS  KEATS 


Keswick,  Jun*  29tli  [181«]. 
My  bear  Tom  —  I  cannot  inake  my 
Joitrnal  as  distinct  and  actual  as  I  could 
vthhf  from  having  been  engaged  in  writing 
to  George,  and  therefore  I  jnust  tell  yoti 
without  circumstaoce  that  we  proceeded 
from  Ambleside  to  Rydal,  saw  the  Water- 
falls there,  and  called  oti  Wordsworth,  who 
was  not  at  home,  nor  was  any  one  of  his 
family,  I  wrote  a  note  and  left  it  on  the 
mantel-piece.  Thence  on  we  came  to  the 
foot  of  Helvellyn,  where  we  slept,  but 
could  not  ascend  it  for  the  mist.  I  must 
mentiou  that  from  liydal  we  passed  Thirk- 
water,  and  a  fine  puns  in  the  Mountains  — 
from  Helvellyn  we  came  to  Keswick  on 
Derwent  Water.  The  approach  to  Derwent 
Water  surpassed  Windermere  —  it  is  richly 
wooded^  and  shut  in  with  rich^toued  Mouu- 
tains.  From  Helvellyn  to  Keswick  was 
eight  miks  to  Breakfast,  after  which  we 
took  a  complete  circuit  of  the  Lake,  going 
about  ten  miles,  aud^eeing  on  our  way  the 
Fall  of  LowdoreP^r  had  an  easy  climb 
among  the  streams,  about  the  fragments  of 
Hockfl  and  should  have  got  I  think  to  the 
BumraJt,  but  unfortunately  I  was  damped 
by  slipping  one  leg  into  a  squashy  hole. 
There  is  no  great  body  of  water,  but  the 
accompaniment  is  delightful;  for  it  oozes 
out  from  a  cleft  in  per|>endicular  Rocks,  all 
fledged  with  Ash  and  other  beautiful  trees. 
It  is  a  strange  thing  how  they  got  there* 
At  the  south  end  of  the  Lake,  the  Moun- 
tains of  Borrowdale  are  perhaps  as  fine  as 

^Anything  we  have  seen.  On  our  return 
from  this  circuity  we  ordered  diimer,  and 
set  forth  about  a  mile  and  a  half  on  the 
Penrith  road^  to  see  the  Dniid  temple. 
We  had  a  fag  np  hill,  rather  too  near 
il inner-time,  which  was  rendered  void  by 

^  the  gratification  of  seeing  those  aged  atones 
on  a  gentle  rise  in  the  mid^t  of  the  ^[oun- 
tains,  which   at   that    time    darkened    all 

'  ground ,  except  at  the  fresh  opening  of  the 
Vale  of  St.  John.     We  went  to  bed  rather 


fatigued,  but  not  ao  much  so  as  to  hinder 
us  getting  up  this  morning  to  mount  Skid- 
daw.  It  promised  aU  along  to  be  fair,  and 
we  had  fagged  and  tugged  nearly  to  the  top» 
when,  at  half-past  six,  there  came  a  Mist 
upon  us  and  shut  out  the  view.  We  did  not, 
however,  lose  anything  by  it :  we  were  high 
enough  without  Juiat  to  see  the  const  of 
Scotland  —  the  Irish  Sea  —  the  hills  beyond 
Lancaster  —  and  nearly  all  the  large  ones 
of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  partt- 
cnlarly  Helvellyn  and  ScawfelL  It  grew 
colder  and  colder  as  we  ascended,  and  we 
were  glad»  at  about  three  parts  of  the  way, 
to  taste  a  little  rum  which  the  Guide 
brought  with  him,  mixed^  mind  ye,  with 
Mountain  water.  I  took  two  glasses  going 
and  one  returuing.  It  is  about  six  miles 
from  where  I  am  writing  to  the  top  —  So 
we  have  walked  ten  miles  before  Breakfast 
to-day.  We  went  up  with  two  others,  very 
good  sort  of  fellows  —  All  felt,  on  arising 
into  the  cold  air»  that  same  elevation  which 
a  cold  bath  gives  one  —  I  felt  as  if  I  were 
going  to  a  Tournament.  ] 

Wordsworth's  house  is  situated  just  on 
the  rise  of  the  foot  of  Mount  Rydal;  hia 
parlour- window  looks  directly  down  Wiu- 
andermere;  I  do  not  think  I  told  you  how 
fine  the  Vale  of  Grasmere  is,  and  bow  I 
discovered  *■  the  ancient  woman  seated  on 
Helm  Crag*  —  We  shall  proceed  immedi- 
ately to  Carlisle,  intending  to  enter  Scot> 
land  on  the  Ist  of  July  via^ 


[Carlisle,]  July  1st. 
We  are  this  morning  at  Carlisle.  After 
Skid  daw,  wo  walked  to  Treby  the  oldest 
market  town  in  Cumberland  —  where  we 
were  greatly  amused  by  a  country  dancing- 
school  h olden  at  the  Tun,  it  was  indeed  *no 
new  cotillon  fresh  from  France.'  No,  they 
kickit  and  jumpit  with  mettle  extraordi- 
nary, and  whiskit,  and  friskit,  and  toed  it, 
and  go'd  it,  and  twirFd  it,  and  whirFd  it, 
and  stamped  it,  and  sweated  it,  tattooing 
the  floor  like  mad.  The  difference  between 
our    country   dances    and    these    Scottish 
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LETTERS  OF  JOHN   KEATS 


lii^  a  c«p  •*  Tea  sad 


rtcr.    Iko^IdbH 

Ai^.    TV»e  was  a^  iae  a  iw  of  bovs  ani 
g:irb  as  jhm  eTcr  sav;  aar  keaaafal  fiaees^ 

Mar  tW  $kax  mi  Futkmhim,  tbe  ^kmr 
af  BKftkxii^  bj  aaiT  sea 
|aer.     TV»  »  wbtt  I 
I 
f&aee  to 


la  D>iiiiMii  Aiy  aar,  «Wcil,  wkere 
W  ve  S"iBK?'  Hbr  it  is^  *Hmm  m  it 
vTjvHael?'  A  bib  as  tha  Caadk  aid 
tlie  haostaaka 

tlie  aiBfr  idlav  paiatad  aal  Bur  s  TaaOi 

4nl  af  Br->«TW»^  j«aee  it, 

tha  taecB— vMhe,  vT  a  laa^  tap  ? ' 

TW  fa 


»af 

Ote^jcateidaja 

»»  Wii^taaL  aad 
Cki&fe.    TW  CathiAal  4hs  ast 
¥<fST  iae  —  tha  Castlr  »  ¥«rr  aafitait.  sad 
afWe^    TW  Ckr  k  ^^ay  i  ai  ■■■  —  «M 

Vne^  «n»  la^  aiiiiaa— I  wg  tcS  jaa 
aaaa  wkrtker  tfe  aaaftr  <i£  ebt  C 
isvQCtk  liiljag^at.     It  »  ba^  af 


114  B>£I«9vaai 

tfetki^:bi$.aaiiaSc&feb&n*ad.  WasbaD 
nde  38  attfe»  a»  I^nifines.  wiaa  «a 
Ki^:^  ;fcir^^  abMB  yTilniiif  a^  GaDo- 
vaj.  I  ^vr  arifctaa  tva  klftus  to  Lirer- 
ftful.  IfiiMdalrttcrfraBKMtorGcor^; 
Tirrr  ^%MNd  ia^M^:  I  ^aD  pRaerre  it 
ia  :•!**  iKiCSiMB  ad  bit  kaapaack  ft 


riiwfriir  avaaiar  «d  m^mmt  daj.  Jnlj  1«] 
Y  vw  w3l  «•  W  tkis  saaaet  [*  On  Tisiting 
:xhf  ^aiadb  af  Bhm-'  See  pu  120]  that  I  am 
^:  D^aidbsML  We  bare  dined  in  SeotbuML 
If^iuna^  s  isadb  is  ia  tbe  Cbmehjard  earner, 
9k>«  'vacT  iwck  to  m J  taste,  tboagh  oo  a 
j«aJ^  Ik^  laaa^  to  show  they  wanted 
Iti'  bH«i«r  baB.  Mrs.  Boms  Isres  in  this 
p^-^c  aaiat  fikely  we  shall  see  her  to- 
^MicMV— Tbis  Sonnet  I  hare  written  in  a 
i^HflM  tosad,  balf-asleep,  I  know  not  how 
||^4b»  Claris,  the  Skj,  the  Houses,  all 


5$.    Torjunrr  kzats 


Jalj^^rm^]. 
Mt  deak  Faxstt  —  I  intended  to  bare 
written  to  job  irooi  Kirkendbrigbt,  tbe 
town  I  shaD  be  ia  toHBorrow  —  bat  I  will 
write  now  beeaose  m j  Knapsack  has  worn 
m  J  coat  in  the  Seams,  m  j  coat  has  gooe  to 
the  Taihv's  and  I  baTe  but  one  Coat  to  mr 
back  in  these  parts.  I  must  tell  too  how  I 
went  to  liTerpool  with  George  and  oar 
new  Sister  and  the  Gentleman  mr  fellow 
trsTeller  through  the  Summer  and  aatamn 
—  We  had  a  tolerable  jonmej  to  LiTer- 
pool  —  which  I  left  the  next  morning  before 
George  was  ap  for  Lancaster  —  Then  we 


TO   FANNY   KEATS 


sot  oft  from  Lancaster  on  foot  wilh  our 
Kjiapsaeks  on,  and  have  walked  a  Little 
zi^-^ag  througli  the  mountaina  and  Lakes 
of  Cumberland  and  Weatmoreland  —  We 
came  from  Carlisle  yesterday  to  tliis  place 
—  We  are  employed  in  going  up  Moan- 
tains,  looking  at  strange  towns,  prying  into 
old  ruins  and  eating  very  hearty  breakfasts. 
Here  we  are  full  in  the  Midst  of  broad 
Scotch  *  How  is  it  n*  wi'  yoursel '  -^  the 
Girls  are  walking  about  bare-footed  and  in 
the  worst  cottages  the  smoke  tinds  its  way 
oat  of  the  door.  I  shall  come  home  full  of 
news  for  you  and  for  fear  I  should  ehoak 
you  by  too  great  a  dose  at  once  I  muijt 
make  yon  u&ed  to  it  by  a  letter  or  two. 
We  have  been  taken  for  travelling  Jewel- 
lers, Razor  sellers  and  Spectacle  vendors 
because  friend  Brown  wears  a  pair.  The 
first  place  we  stopped  at  with  our  Knapsacks 
contained  one  Richard  Bradshaw,  a  noto- 
riciiL4  tippler.  He  stood  in  the  shape  of  a  3 
and  bal lanced  himM^lf  as  well  afl  he  could 
saying  with  his  nose  right  in  Mr.  Brown^s 
face  *  Do  —  yo — n  sell  apect — ta — clea  ?  ' 
Mr.  Abbey  says  we  are  Don  Quixotes  — 
tell  him  we  arc  more  generally  taken  for 
Pedlars.  All  I  hope  is  that  we  may  not  be 
taken  for  excisemen  in  this  whisky  coun- 
try. We  are  generally  up  about  5  walking 
before  breakfast  and  we  complete  our  20 
miles  before  dinner.  —  Yesterday  we  vis* 
ited  Buriis^B  Tomb  and  this  morning  the 
fine  Ruins  of  Lincluden. 

[Aucheiicaim,  same  day»  July  2,] 
I  had  done  thus  far  when  mj  coat  came 
back  fortified  at  all  points  —  so  as  we  lose 
no  time  we  set  forth  again  through  Gallo- 
way —  all   very  pleasant  and   pretty  with 
no  fatigue  when  one  is  used  to  it  —  We  arc 
in  the  midst  of  Meg  Merrilies*s  country  of 
whom  I  suppose  you  have  beard. 
[Here  follow  the  lines, ' Meg  MerriHe«/  p.  24,1.) 
If  you   like  these  sort  of  ballads  I  will 
•  now  and  then  scribble  one  for  you  —  if  I 
»end  any  to  Tom  I'll  tell  him  to  send  them 
to  vou. 


[Kirkcudbright,  eveuingrof  same  day,  July  2.] 
I  have  so  many  interruptions  that  I  can- 
not manage  to  &11  a  Letter  in  one  day  — 
since  I  scribbled  the  song  we  hiive  walked 
through  a  beautiful  Country  to  Kirkcud- 
bright—  at  which  place  I  will  write  you  ft^^ 
song  about  myself  —  ^^ 

[Here  Keats  throwB  off  the  nonaense  lines 
'  There  was  a  Naughty  Boy/  given  in  the  Ap- 
pendix, p«  244,]  ^H 
[Newton  Stewart,  July  4.]    ^| 

My  dear  Fanny,  I  am  ashamed  of  writing 
you  such  stuit",  nor  would  I  if  it  were  not  for 
being  tired  after  my  day^s  walking,  and 
rea<ly  to  tumble  into  bed  so  fatigued  that 
when  I  am  asleep  you  might  sew  my  nose 
to  my  great  toe  and  trundle  me  round  the 
town,  like  a  Hoop,  without  waking  me. 
Then  I  get  so  hungry  a  Ham  goes  but  a 
very  little  way  and  fowls  are  like  Larks  to 
mo  —  A  Batch  of  Bread  I  make  no  more 
ado  with  than  a  sheet  of  parliament ;  and  I 
cau  eat  a  Bull 'a  head  as  easily  as  I  used  to 
do  Bull's  eyes,  I  take  a  whole  string  of 
Pork  Sausages  down  as  easily'  as  a  Pen*orth 
of  Lady's  fingers.  Ah  dear  I  must  soon  be 
conteuted  with  an  acre  or  two  of  oaten  cake 
a  hogshead  of  Milk  and  a  Clothes-basket  of 
Eggs  morning  noon  and  night  when  I  get 
among  the  Highlanders.  Before  we  see 
them  we  shall  pass  into  Ireland  and  have 
a  chat  with  the  Paddies,  and  look  at  the 
Giant's  Causeway  which  you  must  have 
heard  of  ^^  I  have  not  time  to  tell  you 
particularly  for  I  have  to  send  a  Journal 
to  Tom  of  whom  you  shall  hear  all  particu- 
lars or  from  me  when  1  return.  Since  I 
began  this  we  have  walked  sixty  miles  to 
Newton  Stewart  at  which  place  1  put  iu  this 
Letter — to-night  we  sleep  at  Glenluce  — 
to-morrow  at  Portpatnek  and  the  next  day 
we  shall  cross  in  the  passage  boat  to  Ireland. 
I  hope  Miss  Abbey  has  quite  recovered. 
Present  my  Respects  to  her  and  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.   Abbey.     God  bless  you.  ^h 

Your  afiPeetionate  Brother,  Johul    ^H 

Bo  write  me  a  Letter  directed  to  InveT'^^, 
nes9^  Scotland. 
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the  digiiit}'  of  humau  Society  —  with  the 
happinesfi  of  Cottagers*  All  I  can  do  is  by 
plump  contrasts  ;  were  the  fingers  made  to 
&*jueeze  a  guinea  or  a  wliito  hand  ?^  were 
the  lips  made  to  hold  a  pen  or  a  kiss  ?  and 
yet  in  Citiea  man  h  shut  out  from  his  fel- 
lows if  he  ia  poor  —  the  cottager  must  he 
very  dirty,  and  very  wretched,  if  she  be  not 
thrifty  ^  the  present  state  of  society  de- 
majids  this,  and  this  convinces  me  that  the 
world  is  very  young,  and  in  a  very  ignorant 
state  —  We  live  in  a  barbarous  age  ~  I 
would  sooner  he  a  wild  deer,  than  a  girl 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Kirk  ;  and  I 
would  sooner  he  a  wild  hog,  than  he  the  oc* 
casion  of  a  poor  Creature's  penance  before 
those  execrable  elders* 

It  is  not  so  far  to  the  Giant^s  Causeway 
as  we  supposed  —  We  thought  it  70,  and 
hear  it  is  only  48  miles  —  So  we  shall  leave 
oae  of  our  knapsacks  here  at  Donaghadee, 
take  our  immediate  wants,  and  be  back 
in  a  week,  when  we  shall  proceed  to  the 
County  of  Ayr.  In  the  Packet  yesterday 
we  heard  some  bidlads  from  two  old  men 
—  One  was  a  Romance  which  seemed  very 
poor  —  then  there  was  '  The  Battle  of  the 
Boyne,*  then  *  Robin  Huid/  as  they  call 
him  —  *  Before  the  King  you  shall  go,  go> 
go;  before  the  King  yon  .shall  go.* 

[Stranrat'T;]  July  M. 
We  stopped  very  little  in  Irelatid,  and 
that  you  may  not  have  leisure  to  marvel  at 
our  speedy  return  to  Port  Patriek,  I  will 
tell  you  thai  it  is  lis  dear  living  in  Ireland 
as  at  the  11  u  mm  urns  —  thrice  the  expense 
of  Scotland  —  it  would  have  cost  ns  ii  15 
before   onr  return  ;    moreover   we    found 
those  48  miles  to  be  Irish  ones,  which  reach 
to  TO  English — -so  having  walked  to  Bel- 
li fnst  one  day,  and  back  to  Donaghadee  the 
Inext,  we  left  Ireland  with  a  fair  breeze. 
I  We  slept  last  night  at  Port  Patrick,  when 
Jl  was  gnititied  by  a  letter  from  you.     On 
I  .our  walk  in  Ireland,  we  had  too  mnch  op- 
portunity to  see  the  worse  than  nakedness, 
the  rags,  the  dirt  aud  misery^  of  the  peer 


common  Irish  —  A  Scotch  cottage,  though 
in  that  sometimes  the  smoke  has  no  exit 
but  at  the  door,  is  a  palace  to  ati  Irish  one. 
We  could  observe  that  impetuosity  in  Mau 
and  Woman  —  We  had  the  pleasure  of  find- 
ing our  way  through  a  Peat-bog,  three 
miles  long  at  least — dreary,  flat,  dank, 
black,  and  spongy— here  and  there  were 
poor  dirty  Creatures,  and  a  few  strong  men 
cutting  or  (Girting  Feat  —  We  heard  on 
passing  into  Belfast  through  a  most  wretch- 
ed suburb,  that  most  disgusting  of  all 
noises,  worse  thau  the  Bagpipes — ^the 
laugh  of  a  Monkey  —  the  chatter  of  women 
—  the  sci-eam  of  a  Macaw—*!  mean  the 
sound  of  the  Shuttle.  What  a  tremeudoiis 
difficulty  is  the  improvement  of  such  people. 
I  cannot  conceive  how  a  mind  "  with  chiid  " 
of  philanthropy  could  grasp  at  its  possi* 
bility  —  with  me  it  is  absolute  despair  — 
At  a  miserable  house  of  entertainment^ 
half-way  between  Donaghadee  and  Belfast, 
were  two  men  sitting  at  Whisky  —  one  a 
labourer,  and  the  other  I  took  to  be  a 
drunken  weaver  —  the  labourer  took  me  to 
he  a  Frenchman,  and  the  other  hinted  at 
honuty-money  ;  saying  he  was  ready  to 
tiike  it  —  On  calling  for  the  letters  at  Port 
Patrick,  the  man  snapped  out  **  what  Regi- 
ment ?  *'  On  our  return  from  Belfast  wo 
met  a  sedan  —  the  Duchess  of  Dungliilh 
It  is  no  laughing  matter  though*  Imagine 
the  worst  dog-kennel  you  ever  saw,  placed 
upon  two  poles  from  a  mouldy  fencing  — 
In  such  a  wretched  thing  sat  a  squalid  old 
woman,  squat  like  an  ai)e  half  -  starved, 
from  a  scarcity  of  htscuit  in  its  passage 
from  Madagascar  to  the  Cape,  with  a  pipe 
ill  her  mouth,  imd  looking  out  with  a  round-^ 
eyed  skinnj-lidded  inanity;  with  a  sort  of 
horizontal  idiotic  movement  of  her  head  — 
Squat  and  lean  she  sat,  and  puffed  oufcj 
the  smoke,  while  two  ragged  tattered  girls 
carried  her  along.  What  a  thing  would  bo 
a  history  of  her  life  and  sensations  i  I  shall 
endeavour  when  I  have  thought  a  little 
more,  to  give  you  my  idea  of  the  difference 
between  the  Scotch  and  Irish  —  The  twa 
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1  lion  falling  gave  xne  a  complete  Idea  of  a 
ilrliigo.  Ailsa  stmck  me  Terr  suddenly  — 
roally  1  was  a  little  alarmed. 

[Girran.  fiame  day.  July  10.] 
Thus  far  liad  I  written  before  we  set  ont 
this  morning.  Now  we  are  at  Girvan  13 
Miles  north  of  Belantree.  Onr  Walk  has 
boon  along  a  more  grand  shore  to-day  than 
yrsi4*rdRy  —  Ailsa  beside  us  all  the  way.  — 
!>oin  the  heights  we  roold  we  qoite  at 
htunr  Cantire  and  the  large  Monntains  of 
Arrab.  om-  of  the  Hebrides.  We  are  in 
rnmf ortablr  Qnarters.  The  Bain  we  feared 
hi^lr.  ur  hmvely  and  it  has  been  'fo  fine 
th>  da\ .  *  —  To-morrow  we  shall  be  at  Ayr. 

rSixkaswald.  flnlv  11.' 

1  f>  now  the-  lltL  of  duly  and  we  have 

r^-om  >  AIile>  u-  Breakfast  to  Kirkoswald. 

'.  r.m  t'tn  noz:  Kirk  will  be  Kirk  Allowuy. 
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seems  to  me  they  are  both  sensible  of  tlie 
Cliaracter  they  hold  In  England  and  act 
accordingly  to  Englishmen.  Thna  the 
Scotchman  will  become  over  grave  and 
over  decent  and  the  Irishman  over-impetu- 
ous. I  like  a  Scotchman  best  because  he 
is  less  of  a  bore  —  I  like  the  Irishman  best 
k  becanse  he  ought  to  be  more  comfortable. 

—  The  Scotchman  has  made  up  his  Mind 
within  himself  in  a  sort  of  snail  shell  wis- 
dom. Tbe  Irishman  is  full  of  strongheodcd 
instinct.  The  Scotebman  Is  farther  in  Hu- 
manity than  the  Irishman  —  there  he  will 
atick  perhaps  when  the  Irishman  ^ill  be 
refined  beyond  bim  —  for  the  former  thinks 
he  cannot  be  improved  —  the  tatter  would 
grasp  at  it  for  ever,  place  but  the  good 
plain  before  bim>  ^_J 

MA^bote  [aame  day,  July  11]. 

Since  breakfast  we  have  come  only  four 

Miles  to  dinner^  not  merely,  for  we  have 

examined  in  the  way  two   EuinSi  one  of 

them  very  fine^  ealled  Crosaraguel  Abbey 

—  there  is  a  winding  Staircase  to  tbo  top 
of  a  little  Watch  Tower. 

Kin^wells,  July  1'^. 
I  have  been  writing  to  Reynolds  —  there- 
fore   any    particulars    since     Kirkoswald 
have  escaped  me  —  from  said  Kirk  we  went 
I  to  May  bole  to  dinner  —  then   we  set  for* 
[  vard  to  Bumess*  town  Ayr  —  the  approach 
[to  it  18  ©xtremcly  fine  —  quite  outwent  my 
expectations  —  richly  tneadowed,   wooded, 
heathed  and  rivnleted  —  with  a  grand  Sea 
view  terminated  by  the  black  Mountains  of 
the  isle  of  Arran.     Aa  soon  as  I  saw  them 
ao  nearly  I  said  to  myself  *  liow  is  it  they 
did  not  heckon  Burns  to  some  grand  at- 
tempt at  Epic  ?  * 

The  bonny  Boon  is  tho  sweetest  river  I 
I  ever  saw  -=  overhimg  with  fine  trees  as  far 
as  we  could  see  —  We  stood  some  time 
on  the  Brig  across  it,  over  which  Tarn  o* 
S banter  fled  —  we  took  a  pinch  of  snuff 
on  tbe  Key  stone  —  then  we  proceeded  to 
[the   *auld   Kirk  AUoway/      As   we  were 


looking  at  it  a  Farmer  pointed  the  &pots 
where  Mungo's  Mithcr  hang'd  hersel' 
and  *  drunken  Charlie  bnike  * s  neck's  bane/ 
Then  w^e  proceeded  to  the  Cottage  he  was 
bom  in  —  there  was  a  board  to  that  effect 
by  the  door  side— it  had  the  i^ame  effect 
as  the  same  sort  of  memorial  at  Stratford 
on  Avon.  W^e  drank  some  Toddy  to  Burns's 
Memory  with  an  old  Man  who  knew  Burns 
^— dumii  him  and  danm  his  anecdotes  —  he 
was  a  great  bore  —  it  was  impossible  for  a 
Southron  to  understand  above  5  words  in  a 
hundred.  —  There  was  something  good  in 
his  description  of  Burns*s  melancholy  the 
last  time  he  saw  bim.  I  was  determined 
to  write  a  sonnet  in  tbe  Cottage  —  I  did  — 
but  it  was  so  bad  I  cannot  venture  it  here. 
Next  we  walked  into  Ayr  Town  and  be- 
fore we  went  to  Tea  saw  the  new  Brig  and 
tbe  Auld  Brig  and  Wallace  tower.  Yester- 
day we  dined  with  a  Traveller.  We  were 
talking  about  Kean,  He  said  be  bad  aeen 
him  at  Glasgow  4ti  Othello  in  the  Jew,  I 
mean  er,  er^  er^  the  Jew  in  Shy  lock.*  He 
got  bothered  completely  in  vague  ideas  of 
the  Jew  in  Othello,  Shy  lock  in  tbe  Jew, 
Shylock  in  Othello,  Othe'llo  in  Shylock,  tbi  ' 
Jew  in  Othello,  etc.  etc.  etc.  —  he  left  hira 
Helf  in  a  mess  at  last.  —  Still  satisfied  with 
himself  be  went  to  the  W^indow  and  gave 
nil  abortive  wbbtle  of  some  tune  or  other 

—  it  might  have  been  Handel.  There  is  no 
end  to  these  Mistakes  —  he  11  go  and  tell 
people  how  he  has  seen  *  Malvolio  in  the 
Countess  '  —  *  Twelfth  night  in  Midsum- 
mer night *s  dream'  —  Bottom  in  much 
ado  about  Nothing  —  Viola  in  Barrymore 

—  Antony  in  Cleopatra  —  Falstaff  in  the 
mouse  Trap.  — 

[Glasjrow,]  Jidy  14.  | 
W"«  cnter'd  Glasgow  last  Evening  under 
the  most  oppresi^ive  Stare  a  body  could  feel. 
Wlien  we  had  crossed  the  Bridge  Brown 
look'd  back  and  wiid  it*  whole  population 
bad  turned  out  to  wonder  at  us  —  we  came 
on  till  a  drunken  Man  came  up  to  me  —  I 
put  hira  off  with  my  .^rm^he  returned  all 
up  in  Arms  saying  aloud  that^   *  be   had 
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crushed  between  two  Puna  —  As  for  them 
I  venture  the  niscalliest  iu  the  Scotch  Re- 
giiyn  —  I  hope  Brown  clut^."!  not  put  them 
punctually  in  hm  jaunml  ^  If  he  does  I 
must  sit  an  thtj  cutty-stool  all  next  winter. 
Wc  went  to  Kirk  Alloway  —  *  a  Prophet 
U  no  Prophet  iu  his  own  Country  '  — We 
went  to  the  Cottage  and  took  some  Whisky* 
I  wrote  a  sonnet  for  the  mere  sake  of 
writing  some  lines  under  the  roof  —  they 
are  so  bad  I  cannot  tr-inHcribe  them  —  Tlie 
Man  at  the  Cottage  was  a  great  Bore  with 
his  Anecdotes  —  I  hate  the  rascal  —  his 
Life  consists  in  fuz,  fuzzy,  fuzziest  —  He 
drinks  ghisses  five  for  the  Quarter  and 
twelve  for  the  hour  —  he  is  a  mahogany- 
faced  old  Jackass  who  knew  Barns — He 
ought  to  have  been  kicked  for  hav^iug 
spoken  to  him.  lie  calls  himself  "  a  curi- 
ous old  Bitch  "  —  hut  he  is  a  flat  old  dog  — 
I  should  like  to  employ  Caliph  Vathek  to 
kick  him.  O  the  flu  in  me  ry  of  a  birthplace! 
Cant  I  Cant!  Cant!  It  is  enough  to  give  a 
spirit  the  guts-ache  —  Many  a  true  word, 
they  say,  is  apokeu  in  jest  —  this  may  he 
because  his  gab  hindered  my  sublimity:  the 
flat  dog  made  me  write  a  flat  sonnet.  My 
dear  Reynolds  —  I  canuot  write  about 
ftcenery  and  visitings  —  Fancy  is  indeed 
less  than  a  present  palpable  realit}'',  but  it 
is  greater  than  remembrance  —  you  would 
lift  your  eyes  from  Homer  only  to  see  close 
before  you  the  real  Isle  of  Te  nedos  —  you 
would  rather  read  Homer  afterwards  than 
remember  yourself  —  One  soug  of  Burns's 
is  of  more  woi-th  to  you  than  all  I  could 
think  for  a  whole  year  in  his  native  country. 
His  Misery  is  a  dead  weight  upon  the  nim- 
bleueAB  of  one's  quill  —  I  tried  to  forget  it 
—  to  drink  Toddy  without  any  Care  —  to 
write  a  merry  sonnet  —  it  won't  do  — ^  he 
talked  with  Bitches  —  he  drank  with  Black- 
guards, he  was  miserahlo  —  We  can  see 
hori'ibly  I'lear,  in  the  works  of  such  a  Man 
his  whole  life»  aa  if  we  were  Gml's  spies.  — 
AVliat  were  his  addresses  to  Jean  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  ?  I  should  not 
speak  so  to  you  —  yet  why  not  —  you  are 


not  in  the  same  c&s/r,  you  are  iu  Uie  right 
path,  and  you  shall  itot  be  deceived.  1  ^ 
Jiave  spoken  to  yim  at^iiinst  Marriiige^  but 
It  was  gcnei'al  —  the  Prospect  iu  those 
matters  has  been  to  me  so  blank,  that  I 
have  not  been  unwilling  to  die  —  I  would 
not  now,  for  I  have  inducements  to  Life  — 
I  must  see  my  little  Nephews  in  America, 
and  I  niUBt  see  you  marry  your  lovely  Wife. 
My  sensations  ai-e  sometimes  deadened  for  ^ 
weeks  togetlier^^lbut  Tjetteveme-^  have 
more^^Oian  once  yearned  for  the  time  of 
your  happiness  to  come,  as  much  as  I  could 
for  myself  iifter  the  lips  of  Juliet.  —  Froui 
the  tenor  of  my  occasional  rodomontade  iu 
chit-chat,  you  niiglit  have  beeu  deceived 
concerning  nic  in  these  points »- upon  my 
soul,  I  have  been  getting  more  and  more 
close  to  yon,  every  day,  ever  since  I  knew 
you,  and  now  one  of  the  first  pleasures  I 
look  to  is  3''our  happy  Marriage  —  the  more, 
since  I  have  felt  the  pleasure  of  loving  a 
sister  in  Law.  I  did  not  think  it  possible 
to  become  so  much  attached  iu  so  short  a 
time  —  Things  like  these,  and  they  are 
real,  have  made  me  resolve  to  have  a  care 
of  my  health  —  you  must  l>e  as  careful. 

The  ruin  has  stopped  us  to-dny  at  th€^ 
end  of  a  dozen  Miles,  yet  wc  hope  to  se 
Loch  Lomond  the  day  after  to-morrow;  — 
I  will  piddle  out  my  information,  as  Rice 
says,  next  Winter,  at  any  time  when  a  sub- 
stitute is  wanted  for  Vingt-un.  We  bear 
the  fatigue  very  well  — ^20  Miles  a  day  in 
general  —  A  Cloud  came  over  us  in  getting 
up  Skiddaw  —  I  hope  to  be  more  lucky  iu 
Ben  Lomond  —  and  more  lucky  still  in  Ben 
Kevis.  What  I  think  you  would  enjoy  is 
poking  about  Kuius  —  sometimes  Abbey, 
sometimes  Castle,  The  short  stay  we  made 
in  Ireland  has  left  few  remembrances  — 
but  an  old  woman  in  a  dog-kennel  Sedan 
with  a  pipe  in  her  Mouth,  is  what  I  can 
never  forget  —  I  wish  I  may  be  able  to 
give  you  an  idea  of  her  —  Remember  me 
to  ^'our  Mother  and  Sisters,  and  tell  your 
Mother  how  I  hope  she  will  pardon  me  for 
having  a  scrap  of  paper  ^*  pasted  in  the 
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Book  sent  to  her.  X  was  driTeu  on  all  aides 
aud  had  not  time  to  ail  J  on  Taylor  —  So 
Bailey  is  coming  to  Cmnbtirland  —  well,  if 
you  11  let  me  know  where  at  Inverness,  I 
will  call  on  my  return  and  pass  a  little 
time  with  him  —  I  am  glad  't  is  not  Scot- 
land —  Tell  my  friends  I  do  all  I  cao  for 
them  J  that  is,  drink  their  healths  in  Totldy. 
Perhups  1  may  have  some  lines  hy  and  by 
to  send  you  fresh,  on  your  own  Letter  — 
Tom  has  a  few  to  show  you. 

Your  affectionate  friend 

John  Keats. 

(12.    to  thomas  keats 

Catrn-iiome thing  [Caimdow],  July  17,  [1818], 

My  dear  Tom  —  Here 's  Brown  going  on 

so  that  I  cannot  hring  to  mind  how  the  two 

last  days  have  vanished  -=-  fur  example  he 


says  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  went  to  Rock 
herself  to  sleep  on  Arthur's  seat  and  the 
Lord  of  the  Isles  comiug  to  Presii  a  Piece. 
<  ,  <  I  told  yon  last  how  wo  were  stared  at  ^ 
in  Glasgow  —  we  are  not  citit  of  the  Crowd 
yet.  Steam  Boats  on  Loch  Lomond  and 
Barouches  on  its  sides  take  a  little  from 
the  Pleasure  of  such  romantic  chaps  as 
Brown  and  L  The  Biuiks  of  the  Clyde  are 
extremely  beautiful  —  the  north  end  of 
Loch  Lomond  grand  in  excess  —  the  en- 
trance at  the  lower  end  to  the  narrow  part 
from  a  little  distaucc  is  precious  good  — 
the  Evening  was  beautiful  nothing  could 
surjiaas  our  fortune  in  the  weather  —  yet 
was  I  worlrlly  enough  to  wish  for  a  fleet  of 
chivalry  Barges  with  Trnm|M*ts  and  Ban- 
ners just  to  die  away  before  me  into  that 
blue  place  among  the  mountains  —  I  mast 
give  you  an  outline  as  well  as  I  can. 


No*  B  —  the  Water  was  a  fine  Blue  sil- 
vered and  the  Mountains  a  dark  purple,  the 
Sun  setting  aslant  behind  theni  —  mean- 
time the  head  of  l>en  Lonxond  was  covered 
with  a  rich  Pink  Cloud.  We  dirt  not  as- 
cend Ben  Lomond  —  the  price  being  very 
high  and  a  half  a  day  of  rest  being  quite 
acceptable.  We  were  up  at  4  this  morning 
and  I) Ave  walked  to  breakfast  15  Miles 
through  two  Tremendous  Glens  —  at  the 
nd  of  the  first  there  is  a  place  called  rest 
be  thankful  which  we  took  for  an  Inn 
—  it  was  nothing  but  a  Stone  and  so  wc 
were  cheated  into  5  more  Miles  to  Break- 
fast— I  have  just  been  bathing  in  I^och 
Fyne  a  salt  water  Lake  opposite  the  Win- 
dows,—  quite  pat   and   fresh  bat  for  the 


cursed  Gad   flies  —  damn   'em   they   have  ^ 
l>eeu  at  me  ever  since  I  left  the  Swan  and 
two  necks,*" 

[Keats  here  objurgates  The   Gadfly  iu   tboj 
lines  printed  mi  p.  245.] 

[Inverary,  July  18,] 

Last  Evening  we  came  around  the  End 
of  Loch  Fyne  to  Invcrary  —  the  Duke  of  j 
Argylc'a  Castle  is  very  modern  magniticentl 
iind  moAs  so  from  the  place  it  is  in  —  the] 
woods  seem  old  enough  to  remember  two^ 
or  three  changes  in  the  Crags  about  them 

—  the  Lake  was  beautiful  and  there  was  a 
Band  at  a  distance  by  the  Castle.  I  mnst 
say  I  enjoyed  two  or  three  common  iiines>  I 

—  but  nothing  conld  stifle  the  horrors  c 


solo  ou  the  Bag-pipe  —  I  thought  the  Beast 
would  never  have  done.  ^  Yet  was  I 
doomed  to  hear  another.  —  On  entering  Iii- 
verary  w©  saw  a  Play  Bill.  Brown  was 
knocked  up  from  new  shoes  —  so  I  weut 
to  the  Barn  alone  where  I  saw  the  Stranger 
a(*coinpanied  by  a  Bag-pipe.  There  they 
went  on  ahoot  interesting  ereaters  and 
human  nater  ttU  the  Curtain  fell  and  then 
[came  the  Bag-pipe,  When  Mrs.  Ilaller 
fainted  down  went  the  Curtain  and  out 
came  the  Bag-pipe  —  at  the  heartrending, 
shoeniending  reeonciliation  the  Piper  blew 
atiiaiu.  I  never  read  or  saw  this  play  he> 
fore  ;  not  the  Bag-pipe  nor  the  wretched 
players  theiiiselvea  were  little  in  comparison 
with  it^ — ^  thank  heaven  it  has  been  scoffed 
at  lately  almost  to  a  fashion  — 

[The  aoiinet  printed  above»  p.  246,  is  here 
copied.  I 

I  think  we  arc  the  luckiest  fellows  in 
Christe adorn  ^ — Brown  could  not  proceed 
this  morning  on  account  of  his  feet  and  lo 
there  is  thunder  and  rain* 

[Kilmelft.rdJ  July  2)C)th. 
For  these  two  days  past  we  have  been 
so  badly  accommodated  more   particularly 
in  coarse  food  that  I  have  not  been  at  all 
iu  cue  to  write.     Last  night  poor  Brown 
with  hifl  feet  blistered  and  scarcely  able 
to  walk,  after  a  trudge  of  20  Miles  down 
the  Side  of  Loch  Awe  bad  no  supper  but 
Eggs  and   Oat  Cake  —  we   have   lost  the 
sight  of  white  bread  entirely  —  Now  we 
have   eaten  nothing    but    Eggs  all  day  — 
about  10  a  piece  and  they  had  become  sick- 
[ening^ — To-day  we  have  fared  rather  bet- 
ter —  hilt  no  oat  Cake  wanting  —  we  had  a 
small  Chicken  and  even  a  good  bottle  of 
.  Port  hut  all  together  the  fare  b  too  coarse 
I —  I  feel  it  a  little.  —  Another  week  will 
I  break  us  in.     I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  when 
lire  came  through  Glenside  it  was  early  in 
1  the  morning  and  we  were  pleased  with  the 
I  noise  of  Shepherds^  Sheep  and  dogs  in  the 
I  misty  heights  close  above  us  —  we  saw  none 
f»f  them  for  some  time,  till  two  came  in 


sight  creeping  among  the  Crags  like  Km* 
mets,  yet  their  voices  came  quite  plainly  to 
us  —  The  approach  to  Lo(;h  Awe  was  very 
solemn  towards  nightfall  —  the  firt^t  glance 
was  a  streak  of  water  deep  in  tlie  Bases  of 
large  black  Mountains.  —  We  had  come 
along  a  complete  mountain  road,  where  if 
one  listened  there  was  not  a  sound  but  that 
of  Mountain  Streams*  We  walked  *J0 
Miles  by  the  side  of  Loch  Awe  —  every  ten 
steps  creating  a  new  and  beautiful  picture 

—  sometimea  through  little  wood  — there 
are  two  islands  on  the  Lake  each  with  a 
beautiful  ruin  — one  of  them  rich  iu  ivy. — 
We  are  detained  this  morning  by  the  rain. 
I  will  tell  you  exactly  where  we  are.  We 
are  between  Loch  Craignish  and  the  sea  just 
opposite  IjQiig  [Luing]  Island.  Yesteniay 
our  walk  was  of  this  description  —  the  near 
Hills  wei^e  not  very  lofty  but  many  of  them 
steep  J  beautifully  wootled  —  the  distant 
Mountains  in  the  llebrideH  very  grand,  the 
Saltwater  Lakes  coming  up  between  Crags 
and  Islands  full  tide  and  scarcely  ru^ed 

—  sometimes  appearing  as  one  large  I.4ike, 
sometimes  as  three  distinct  ones  in  differ- 
ent directions*  At  one  point  we  saw  afar 
off  a  rocky  opening  into  the  main  sea.  — 
We  have  also  seen  an  Eagle  or  two.  Tliey 
move  about  without  the  least  motion  of 
Wings  when  in  an  indolent  fit.  —  I  am  for 
the  first  time  in  a  country  where  a  foreign 
Language  is  spoken  —  they  gabble  away 
Gaelic  at  a  vast  rate  *—  numbers  of  them 
speak  English.  There  are  not  many  Kilts 
iu  Argyleshire  —  at  Fort  William  they  say 
a  Man  is  not  admitted  into  Society  without 
one  —  the  Ladies  there  have  a  horror  at 
the  indecency  of  Breeches.  T  cannot  give 
you  a  better  idea  of  Highland  Life  than  by 
describing  the  place  we  are  in.  The  Inn  op 
public  is  by  far  the  best  house  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood.  It  has  a  white 
front  with  tolerable  windows  —  the  table 
I  am  writing  on  surprises  me  as  being  a 
nice  flapped  Mahogany  one,  ,  .  .  You  may 
if  you  peep  see  through  the  floor  chinks 
into  the  ground  rooms.     The  old  Gi-aud- 
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luotber  of  the  house  seems  intelligent 
tiK>ugh  not  over  clean.  X.  B.  No  snuff 
being  to  be  had  in  the  village  she  made  as 
!^imi«.  The  Guid  Man  is  a  roagh4ooking 
hanly  stout  Man  who  I  think  does  not 
s|)eak  so  much  English  as  the  Gold  wife 
who  is  very  obliging  and  sensible  and  more- 
over though  stoddngless  has  a  pair  of  old 
Shoes  —  Last  night  some  Whiskr  Men  sat 
up  clattering  Gaelic  till  I  am  sure  one 
oX?lock  to  our  great  annoyance.  There  is 
a  Gaelic  testament  on  the  Drawers  in  the 
next  room.  White  and  blue  China  ware 
has  crept  all  about  here  —  Testerdaj  there 
passed  a  Donkey  laden  with  tin-pots  — 
opposite  the  Window  there  are  hills  in  a 
Mist — a  few  Ash  ti«cs  and  a  mowatain 
stream  at  a  little  dbtaiwe, — They  possess 
a  few  head  of  Cattle,  — If  yoa  had  gone 
rvmnd  to  the  baek  of  the  Hosse  jvsl  now 
—  von  wxWtd  hare  seen  moi^t  hills  in  a 
Mist  — some  doien  wnrtehed  black  Cot- 
ta|>^  $c^nted  of  peat  smoke  which  finds  its 
wiy  by  the  door  or  a  hole  in  the  roof —  a 
pri  bore  and  thene  barefoot.  There  was 
\Mie  little  thing  driving  Cows  down  a  slope 
like  .1  mad  thing.  There  was  another 
standinj:  at  the  cowhouse  dow  rather  pretty 
faoM  :UI  up  to  the  ankles  in  dirt 

[Oban,  July  21.] 
We  have  walk'd  15  Miles  in  a  soaking 
rain  to  Oban  opposite  the  Isle  of  Mull 
which  is  so  near  Staffa  we  had  thought  to 
gg  to  it  —  but  the  expense  is  7  Guineas 
and  those  rather  extorted.  —  Staffa  you 
^1^  is  a  fashionable  place  and  there- 
fore everv  one  concerned  with  it  either  in 
this  town  or  the  Island  are  what  you  call 
j^p  'T  is  like  paying  sixpence  for  an  apple 
«t  the  playhouse  —  this  irritated  me  and 
ft«^««rfi  was  not  best  pleased  —  we  have 
»v^^Me  resolved  to  set  northward  for 
^;,^;^  William  to-morrow  morning.  I  fed 
r^-oi  A  hit  of  white  Bread  to-day  like  a 
s^«]^rTOw  —  it  was  very  fine  —  I  cannot 
^^^^  the  cursed  Oat  Cake.  Remember 
^e  to  all  and  let  me  hear  a  good  account  of 


you  at  Inverness  —  I  am  sorry  Georgy  had 
not  those  lines.    Good-bye. 

Tour  affectionate  Brother  John . 


(^    TO  BENJAMIN   BAILEY  -^ 

Inverary,  July  18  [1818]. 

Mt  dear  Bailey — The  only  day  I 
have  had  a  chanee  of  seeing  you  when  you 
were  last  in  London  I  took  every  advan- 
tage of — some  devil  led  you  out  of  the 
way  —  Now  I  have  written  to  Reynolds  to 
teU  me  where  yon  will  be  in  Cumberland 
—  so  that  I  cannot  miss  you.  And  when  I 
see  fcmf  the  first  thing  I  shall  do  will  be 
to  i«ttd  that  about  Milton  and  Ceres,  and 
ProseqNBe — for  though  I  am  not  going 
after  yon  to  John  o'  Grot's,  it  will  be  but 
poetieal  to  say  so.  And  here,  Bailey,  I 
will  say  a  few  words  written  in  a  sane  and 
seber  mind,  a  very  scarce  thing  with  me, 
for  they  may,  hereafter,  save  you  a  great 
deal  of  txoahle  about  me,  which  you  do  not 
deserve,  and  for  which  I  ought  to  be  bas- 
tinadoed. I  cmrrr  all  matters  to  an  extreme 
I  —  so  that  when  I  have  any  little  vexation, 
it  grows  in  five  minutes  into  a  theme  for 
Sophocles.  Then,  and  in  that  temper,  if  I 
write  to  any  friend,  I  have  so  little  self- 
possession  that  I  give  him  matter  for  griev- 
ing at  the  very  time  perhaps  when  I  am 
laughing  at  a  Pun.  Tour  last  letter  made 
me  blush  for  the  pain  I  had  given  you  — 
I  know  my  own  disposition  so  well  that  I 
am  certain  of  writing  many  times  hereafter 
in  the  same  strain  to  you  —  now,  you  know 
how  far  to  believe  in  them.  You  must  al- 
low for  Imagiuation.  I  know  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  help  it. 

I  am  sorry  you  are  g^eved  at  my  not 
continuing  my  visits  to  Little  Britain  — 
Yet  I  think  I  have  as  far  as  a  Man  can  do 
who  has  Books  to  read  and  subjects  to 
think  upon  —  for  that  reason  I  have  been 
nowhere  else  except  to  Wentworth  Place 
so  nigh  at  hand  —  moreover  I  have  been 
too  often  in  a  state  of  health  that  made  it 
prudent  not  to  hazard  the  night  air.     Yet, 
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further,  I  will  confess  to  jou  that  I  eannot 

enjoy  Society  small  or  uumerous  —  1  am 
certain  that  our  fair  friends  are  glad  1 
should  ct>me  for  the  iwere  sake  of  my  codi- 
iiig  ;  but  I  am  certain  I  bring  with  ine  1* 
vejcatioii  they  are  hettcr  without —  If  I  can 
possibly  at  any  time  feel  my  tempter  coming: 
ttpon  me  I  refrain  even  from  a  promised 
visit.  I  am  certain  I  have  not  a  right  feel- 
ing towards  women  ^ — at  this  moment,  I 
am  striving  to  be  just  to  them,  but  I  cuniiot 

—  Is  it  beeanse  they  fall  so  fur  beneath 
my  boyish  Iinagiutition  ?  When  I  was  a 
schoolboy  I  tbouglit  a  fair  woman  a  pure 
Goddess  ;  niy  mind  was  a  soft  nest  in  which 
some  one  of  them  slept,  though  sbe  knew 
it  not.  I  have  no  right  to  expect  more 
than  their  reality  —  I  thought  them  ethe- 
real above  men  —  I  find  them  perhaps  equal 

—  great  by  comparison  is  very  small.  In- 
sult may  be  inflicted  in  more  ways  than  by 
word  or  action  —  One  who  is  tender  of 
heing  insulted  does  tint  like  to  think  an 
insult  against  another.  I  do  not  like  to 
think  iusnlta  in  a  lady*s  eotupany  —  I  com- 
mit a  critne  with  her  whiL-b  absence  would 
not  have  known.  Is  it  not  extraordt- 
nary  ?  —  when  among  men,  I  have  uo  evil 
thoughts^  no  malice,  no  spleen  —  I  feel  free 
to  speak  or  to  lie  silent  ^ —  I  can  li^ten^  and 
from  every  one  I  can  learn  —  my  hands 
are  in  ray  pockets,  I  am  free  from  all 
suspicion  and  comfortaye.  When  I  am 
amoDg  women,  I  liavc  evil  thoughts,  malice^ 
spleen  —  I  eaunot  speak,  or  be  silent  — 
I  am  fidl  of  suspicions  and  therefore  listen 
to  nothing— I  am  in  a  hurry  to  be  gone. 
You  must  be  charitable  and  put  all  this 
perversity  to  my  being  disappointed  since 
my  boyhood.  Yet  with  such  feelings  I  am 
happier  alone  among  crowds  of  men,  by 
myself  I  or  with  a  friend  or  two*  With  al! 
this,  trust  me,  I  have  not  the  least  idea 
that  men  of  different  feelings  and  inclina- 
tions are  more  short-sighted  than  myself. 
1  never  rejoiced  mon*  than  at  my  Brother\s 
marriage,  and  shall  do  so  at  that  of  any 
of  my  friends.     I  must  absolutely  get  over 


this  —  but  how  ?  the  only  way  is  to  And 
the  root  of  the  evil,  and  so  cure  it  *  with 
backward  mutters  of  dissevering  power '  — 
that  is  a  difticult  thing  ;  for  an  obstinate 
Prejudice  can  seldom  l>c  produced  but  from 
a  gordian  coiu plication  of  feelings,  whick 
must  take  time  to  unravel,  and  care  toicfiep 
unravelled.  1  could  say  a  good  deal  about 
this,  but  I  will  leave  it,  in  hopes  of  better 
and  more  worthy  dispositions  —  and  also 
content  that  I  am  wronging  no  one,  for 
after  all  I  do  think  better  of  womankind 
than  to  suppose  they  care  whether  Mister 
John  Keats  five  feet  high  likes  them  or  not. 
You  appeared  to  wish  to  know  my  moods 
on  this  subject^- don't  think  it  a  bore  my 
dear  fellow,  it  shall  l>e  my  Amen.  I  should 
not  have  consented  to  myself  these  four 
months  tramping  in  the  highlands,  but  that 
I  thought  it  would  give  me  more  experi- 
euce,  rub  off  more  prejudice,  use  to  more 
hardship,  identify  liner  scenes^  load  me 
with  grander  mountains,  and  strengthen 
more  my  reach  in  Poetry,  than  would  stop- 
ping at  home  among  Ixioks,  even  thougli 
I  should  reach  Homer.  By  this  time  I 
am  comparatively  a  Mountaineer.  I  have 
been  among  wilds  and  mountains  too  much 
to  break  out  much  about  their  grandeur. 
I  have  fed  upon  oat-cake  —  not  long 
enough  to  be  very  much  attached  to  it,  — 
The  first  mountains  I  saw,  though  not  so 
large  as  some  I  have  since  seen,  weighed 
very  solemnly  upon  me.  The  effect  is 
wearing  away  —  yet  I  like  them  mainly. 

[Island  of  Mull,  July  22,] 
We  have  come  this  Evening  with  a  guide 
—  for  without  was  impossible  —  into  th» 
middte  of  the  Isle  of  Mull,  pursuing  our 
cheap  journey  to  lona,  and  perhaps  Staff  a. 
W^e  would  not  follow  the  common  and 
f.'ishi enable  mode,  from  the  great  Imposi- 
tion of  Expense.  We  have  come  over 
heath  and  rock,  and  river  and  hog,  to  whnt 
in  England  would  be  called  a  horrid  place. 
Yet  it  belongs  to  a  Shepherd  pretty  well 
off  perhaps.     The  family  apeak  not  a  word 
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but  Gaelic,  and  we  have  wA  yet  seen  their 
faces  for  the  ainoke,  which,  after  viaiting 
every  cranny  (not  excepting  my  eyes  very 
much  incotumodcd  for  writing),  find$  its 
way  out  at  the  door.  1  am  more  comfort- 
able than  I  could  have  ima^ned  in  such  a 
place,  and  so  is  Brown.  The  people  are 
all  very  kind  —  We  lost  our  way  a  little 
yesterday ;  and  inquiring  at  a  Cottage,  a 
young  woman  without  a  word  threw  on 
her  cloak  and  wulktul  a  niilo  in  a  mizzling 
rain  and  splashy  way  to  put  us  right  again. 
I  could  not  have  had  a  greater  pleaanre 
in  these  parts  than  your  mention  of  my 
sister*  She  is  very  much  prisoned  from 
me.  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  some  time  be- 
fore I  can  take  her  to  many  places  I  wish. 
I  trust  we  shall  see  you  ere  long  in  Cum- 
berland —  At  least  1  hope  I  shall,  before 
my  visit  to  America^  more  than  once.  I  in- 
tend to  pass  a  whole  year  there,  if  I  live  to 
the  completion  of  the  three  next.  My  sis- 
ter^B  welfare,  and  the  hopes  of  such  a  stay 
in  America,  will  make  me  observe  your 
ailvice.  I  shall  W*  prudent  and  more  care- 
ful of  my  healtii  than  I  have  been.  I  hope 
you  will  be  about  paying  your  first  visit  to 
Town  after  .settling  when  wc  come  into 
Cumberland  —  Cumberland  however  will 
be  no  distance  to  me  after  my  present 
jouniey,  I  shall  spin  to  you  in  a  Minute, 
I  begin  to  get  rather  a  contempt  of  dis- 
tances. I  hope  you  will  have  a  nice  con- 
venient room  for  a  library.  Now  yon  are 
so  well  in  health,  do  keep  it  up  by  never 
missing  your  dinner,  by  not  reading  hard, 
and  by  taking  proper  exercise.  You  11 
have  a  horse,  I  suppose,  so  you  must  make 
a  point  of  sweating  him.  Yon  say  I  must 
study  Dante  —  well,  the  only  Books  I  have 
with  mo  are  those  3  little  volumes. ^^  I  read 
that  fine  passage  you  mention  a  few  days 
ago.  Your  lett-er  followed  me  from  Ilamp- 
stead  to  Port- Fa  trick,  and  thence  to  Glas- 
gow. You  nnist  think  me  h}'  this  time  a 
very  pretty  fellow.  One  of  the  pleasantest 
bouts  we  have  had  was  onr  walk  to  Bums's 
Cottage,   over   the    Boon,  and   past   Kirk 
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AUoway.  I  Imd  determined  to  write  a 
Sonnet  in  the  Cottage.  I  did  —  but  lawkl 
it  was  so  wretched  I  destroyed  it  —  how- 
ever in  a  few  days  afterwards  I  wrote  scmie 
lines  cousin-german  to  the  circutiiBta»ee« 
which  I  will  transcribe,  or  rather 
scribe  in  the  front  of  this.  [Here  fol 
the  lines  printed  on  pp.  246,  247.] 

Reynolds *s  illness  has  made  him  a 
man  —  he  will  he  stronger  than  ever  — 
fore  1  left  London  he  was  really  getting  a 
fat  face.  Brown  keeps  on  writing  volumea 
of  adventures  to  Dilke.  When  we  get  in 
of  an  evening  and  I  have  perhaps  taken  my 
rest  on  a  couple  of  eh^ra,  he  affronts  ray 
indolence  and  Luxury  by  pulling  out  of  his 
knapsack  1st  his  paper— '2ndly  his  pens 
and  last  bis  ink.  Now  I  would  not  care  if 
he  would  change  a  little.  I  say  now  why 
not  Bailey,  take  out  his  pens  first  sonae^ 
times  —  But  I  might  as  well  t-ell  a  hen  to 
hold  up  her  bead  before  she  drinks  instead 
of  afterwards. 

Your  afltectionate  Friend,  John  Ki 

f>l.    TO   THOSLIS    KEATS 

Dim  an  cidlen^  [Derrynaculan  ?] 
Inland  of  Mull  [July  23,  1811 
My  deae  Tom  —  Just  after  my  last 
gone  to  the  Post,  in  came  one  of  the  Men 
with  whom  we  endeavoured  to  agree  aboQt 
going  to  Staffa  —  he  said  what  a  pity  it  was 
we  should  turn  aside  and  not  see  the  curi- 
os ities«  So  we  hiid  a  little  talk,  and  finally 
agreed  that  he  should  be  our  guide  across 
the  Isle  of  Midi  We  set  out^  crossed  two 
ferries  —  one  to  the  Isle  of  Kerrara,  of 
little  distance  ;  the  other  from  Kerrara  to 
Mull  9  Miles  across  —  we  did  it  in  forty 
minutes  with  a  line  Breeze.  The  road 
through  the  Island,  or  rather  the  track,  is 
the  most  dreary  yon  CAn  think  of  —  be- 
tween dreary  Mountains,  over  bog  and  rock 
and  river  with  our  Breeches  tucked  up  and 
onr  Stockings  in  hand.  About  8  o*Clock 
we  arrived  at  a  shepherd's  Htit,  into  which 
we  oauld  scarcely  get  for  the  Smoke  through 
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a  door  lower  than  my  Shoulders.  We  fouiid 
our  waj  into  a  little  compartineiit  with  tlie 
rafters  and  turf-tlmtcli  blackened  with 
smoke,  the  earth  fioor  full  of  Hills  and 
Dalea,  We  had  some  white  Bread  with  us, 
mode  a  good  tjupper,  and  slept  in  our  Clothes 
in  some  Blankets;  our  Guide  snored  on  an- 
other little  bed  about  an  Arm's  length  off. 
Tbis  morning  we  eatne  about  sax  Miles  to 
Breakfast^  by  rather  a  better  path^  and  we 
are  now  in  by  comparison  a  Mansion.  Our 
Guide  ia  I  think  a  very  obliging  fellow  — 
in  the  way  thiss  morning  he  sang  ns  two 
Gaelic  songs  —  one  made  by  a  Mrs*  Brown 
on  her  husband's  being  drowned,  the  other 
a  jacobin  one  on  Charles  Stuart*  For  some 
days  Brown  has  been  enquiring  out  his 
Genealogy  here  —  ho  thinks  his  Grand- 
father came  from  long  Island.  He  got  a 
parcel  of  people  about  him  at  a  Cottage 
door  last  Evenings  chatted  with  aoe  who 
had  been  a  Mias  Brown,  and  who  I  think 
from  a  liken  ess,  must  hare  been  a  KelatiDu 
—  he  jawed  with  the  old  Woman  —  flattered 
•  young  one  —  kissed  a  ehild  who  was  afraid 
of  his  Spectacles  and  Anally  drank  a  pint  of 
Milk.  They  handle  his  Spectacles  as  we 
do  a  sensitive  leaf. 

[ObanJ  July  2(5th. 
Well  —  we  bad  a  most  wretched  walk  of 
37  Miles  across  the  Island  of  Mull  and 
then  we  crossed  to  Ion  a  or  Icolmkill  — 
from  Icolmkill  we  took  a  l>oat  at  a  bargain 
to  take  us  to  Staffa  and  land  us  at  the  head 
of  Loeh  Nakgal,  [Loch  na  Keal]  whence 
we  shoulfl  only  have  to  walk  half  the  dis- 
tance to  Oban  again  and  on  a  better  road* 
All  thiB  is  well  passed  and  done,  with  this 
lingular  piece  of  Luckn,  that  there  was  an 
interniption  in  the  bad  Weather  just  as  we 
saw  Staff  a  at  which  it  is  impossible  to  laud 
but  in  a  tolerable  Calm  sea*  But  I  will  first 
mention  Icolmkill  ^- I  know  not  whether 
you  have  heard  much  altotit  this  Island  ; 
I  never  did  before  I  came  nigh  it*  It  is 
rich  iu  the  most  interesting  Antiquities. 
Who  would  expect  to  Und  the  ruins  of  a 
fine  Cathedral   Chnrch*  of   Cloisters  Col- 


leges Monasteries  and  Nunneries  in  so  re- 
mote an  Island  ?  The  beginning  of  these 
things  was  in  the  sixth  Century,  under  the 
superstition  of  a  would  -  be  -  Bishop*  saint, 
who  landed  from  Ireland,  and  choae  the 
spot  from  its  Beauty  —  for  at  that  time 
the  now  treeless  place  was  covered  with 
magnificent  Woods.  Columba  in  the  Gaelic 
is  Colm,  signifying  Dove  —  Kill  signifies 
church,  and  I  is  as  good  as  Island  —  so 
I-colm^kill  means  the  Island  of  Saint  Co- 
lumba^s  Church.  Now  thia  Saint  Colnmbit 
became  the  Dominic  of  the  barbanan  Chris- 
tians of  the  north  and  wati  famed  also  far 
south  —  but  more  especially  was  reverenced 
by  the  Scots  the  Picts  the  Norwegians  the 
Irish,  In  a  course  of  years  perhaps  the 
Island  was  considered  the  most  holy  ground 
of  the  north,  and  the  old  Kings  of  the 
aforementioned  nations  chose  it  for  their 
burial-place.  We  were  shown  a  spot  in  the 
Churchyard  where  they  say  61  Kings  are 
buried  48  *Scotcb  from  Fergus  II.  to  Mac- 
beth  8  Irish  4  Norwegians  and  1  French  -^ 
they  lie  in  rows  compact*  Then  we  were 
shown  other  matters  of  later  date,  hut  still 
very  ancient— many  tombs  of  Highland 
Chieftains — their  efEgies  in  complete  ar- 
mour, face  upwards,  black  and  moss-cov- 
ered —  Abbots  and  Bishops  of  the  island 
always  of  one  of  the  chief  Clans.  There 
were  plenty  Macleans  and  Macdounels; 
among  these  latter,  the  famoun  Macdonel 
Lord  of  the  Isles*  Tliere  have  been  300 
Crosses  in  the  Isiland  but  the  Presbyterians 
destroyed  all  but  two,  one  of  which  is  a 
very  fiue  one,  and  completely  covered  with 
a  shagg}'  coarse  Moss.  The  old  School- 
master, nn  ignorant  little  man  but  reckoned 
very  clever,  showed  us  these  things.  He 
is  a  Maclean,  and  as  much  above  4  foot  as 
he  is  under  4  foot  three  inches.  He  stops 
at  one  glass  of  whiski,'  imless  yon  press  an- 
other and  at  the  second  unless  you  press  a 
third  — 

I  am  puzzled  how  to  give  you  an  Idea  of 
Staff  a.  It  can  only  bo  represented  by  a 
tirst^rate  drawing.     One  may  compare  the 
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anrfftee  of  tlie  Island  to  a  roof  —  this  roof 
is  supported  by  grand  piltars  of  basalt 
standing  togetber  a£  thick  as  lionejcoiubs. 
The  finest  thing  is  FingaFs  Cave  —  it  ia 
entirely  a  hollowing  out  of  Baajilt  Pillars. 
SQpp<J8e  DOW  tbe  Giants  wbo  rebelled 
against  Jove  had  taken  a  whole  Mass  of 
black  Coluiims  and  bound  tbem  togetber 
like  bunches  of  matches  —  and  then  with 
immense  axes  had  made  a  CRvern  in  the 
body  of  these  columns  —  Of  course  the 
roof  and  floor  must  he  composed  of  the 
broken  ends  of  the  Columns  —  such  is  Fin- 
gars  Cave,  except  that  the  Sea  has  done 
the  work  of  excavations,  and  is  coutinuiiUy 
dadiing  there  —  so  that  we  walk  along  the 
sides  of  the  cave  on  tbe  pillars  tfbich  are 
left  as  if  for  convenient  stairs.  The  roof 
is  arched  i^omewimt  gothic-wise,  and  the 
length  of  some  of  the  entire  aide-pillars  is 
fifty  feet.  About  the  island  you  might  seat 
an  army  of  Men  each  on  a  pillar.  Tbe 
length  of  the  Cave  is  l*iC>  feet,  and  from 
its  extremity  the  view  into  tbe  sea,  through 
tbe  large  Arch  at  the  entrance  —  the  eolour 
of  tbe  columns  is  a  sort  of  black  with  a 
lurking  gloom  of  purple  therein.  For  so- 
lemnity and  grandeur  it  far  surpasses  the 
finest  Cathedral.  At  the  extremity  of  the 
Cave  there  is  a  small  perforation  into  an- 
other cave,  at  which  the  waters  meeting 
and  buffeting  each  other  there  is  sometimes 
produced  a  report  as  of  a  cannon  benrd  as 
far  as  lona,,  which  must  he  12  Miles.  jVa 
we  approached  in  tbe  boat,  there  was  sueh 
a  line  swell  of  tbe  sea  thnt  the  pillars  ap> 
peared  rising  immediatel}'  out  of  the  crystal. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  describe  it,  [Tiw 
lines  *  At  Fingal's  Cave,*  p>  122,  are  here 
given  in  a  variant,] 

I  am  sorry  I  am  so  indolent  as  to  write 
such  stuff  as  this.  It  can't  be  helped,  Tlje 
western  coast  of  Scotland  is  a  most  strange 
plaee —  it  is  composed  of  rocks,  Mountains, 
mountainous  and  rocky  Islands  intersected 
by  lo<jhs  —  you  can  go  but  a  short  distance 
anywhere  from  salt  water  in  tbe  highlands, 

I  have  a  slight  sore  throat  and  think  it 


best  to  stay  a  day  or  two  at  Oban  —  then 
we   shall    proceed    to    Fort    Williani    and 
Inverness,  where  I  am  anxious  to  be  on  ac- 
count of  a  Letter  from  you.     Brown  in  kij 
Letters    puts    down   every   little   circum- 
stance.    I  should  like  to  do  tbe  same,  but  J 
I  confess  myself  too  indolent,  and  beaideai 
next  winter   everything  will    come    up    ittl 
prime  order  as  we  verge  on  such  and  sucbj 
things. 

Have  you  heard  in  any  way#f  George  ' 
I  should  think  by  this  time  he  must  havel 
landed.    I  in  my  carelessness  never  tliougbtd 
of  knowing  whei^  a  letter  would  find  Idin 
on  the  other  side  —  I  think  BaHimore,  bitt 
I  am  afraid  of  directing  it  to  the  wrong 
place.     I   shall   begin  some  chequer  work 
for  him  directly,  and  it  will  be  ripe  for  the 
post  by  tbe  time  I  hear  from  you  next  after 
this*     I  assure  you  I  often  long  for  a  seat 
and  a  Cup  o'  tea  at  Well  M^alk,  especial Ir 
now  that  mountains,  castles,  and  Lakes  are 
becoming   common    to  me.     Yet   I  wouldj 
rather  summer  it  out,  for  on  the  whole  t\ 
am  happier  than  when  I  have  time  to  be 
glum  —  perhaps  it  may  cure  rae*    Imniedi 
ately  on  my  return  I  shall  begin  studying 
hardt  with  a  peep  at  the  theatre  now  and 
then  —  and  depend  upon  it  I  shall  be  veryl 
luxurious.    With  respect  to  Women  I  think 
I   shall    be  able    to  conquer   my  passions 
iiereafter  l)etter  than  I  have  yet  done.    You  i 
will  help  me  to  talk  of  George  next  wint4?r,l 
and  we  will  go  now  and  then  to  see  Faniiv.J 
Let  me  heiir  n  gcmd  account  of  your  bealtbl 
and  comfort,  telling  me  truly  how  you  da 
alone.     Remember  mc  to  all  inoluding  Mr.j 
and  Mrs.  Bentley. 

Your  most  affectionate  Brother 

JOHK. 

65.      TO   THE    SAME 

Letter  Firadlay,  August  3  [1818], 

Ah  mio  Ben. 

Mr   DEAR  Tom — ^Wo  have  made  but^ 

poor    progress    lately,    chieHy    from    bad 

weather,  for  my  throat  is  in  a  fair  way  of 

getting  quite  well,  so  I  have  had  nothin| 
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of  eonsequenoe  to  tell  jon  till  yesterday 
when  we  went  up  Ben  NeviSf  the  highest 
Muiiotab  i»  Grejit  Britain.  On  that  ac- 
cuuut  I  will  UGViiv  ascend  another  io  this 
empire  —  Skiddaw  is  nothing  to  it  either  in 
height  or  in  dilHculty.  It  is  Jibove  4300 
feet  from  the  Sea  level,  aiul  Fortwilliani 
stands  at  the  head  of  a  Salt  water  Lake, 
consequently  we  took  it  completely  from 
that  level.  I  am  heartily  glad  it  is  done  — 
it  is  almost  like  a  fly  crawling  up  a  wain- 
scoat.  Imagine  the  task  of  mounting  ten 
Saint  Pauls  without  the  convenience  of 
StaireaseB.  We  set  out  about  five  in  the 
morning  with  a  Guide  in  the  Tartan  and 
Cap,  and  soon  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the 
lirst  ascent  which  we  imaiediutely  began 
upon*  After  much  fag  and  tug  and  a  rest 
and  a  gla^s  of  whisky  apiece  we  gained  the 
top  of  the  first  rise  and  saw  then  a  tre- 
mendous ehiip  above  us,  which  the  gnide 
fiiud  was  still  far  from  the  top.  After  the 
first  Riae  our  way  lay  along  a  heath  valley 
in  which  there  was  a  Loeb  —  after  about  a 
Mile  in  this  Valley  wo  began  upon  the  next 
asceutt  more  formidable  by  far  than  the 
last,  and  kept  mounting  with  short  inter- 
vals of  rest  until  we  got  above  all  vegeta- 
tioUf  among  nothiug  hut  loose  Stones  whieh 
histed  us  to  the  very  top.  The  Guide  said 
we  had  three  Miles  of  a  stony  ascent  —  we 
gained  the  first  tolerable  level  after  the 
valley  to  the  height  of  what  in  the  Valley 
we  had  thought  the  top  and  saw  still  above 
us  another  huge  crag  which  still  the  Guide 
said  was  not  tlie  top  —  to  that  we  made 
with  an  obstinate  fag,  and  having  gained  it 
there  came  on  a  Mist,  so  that  from  that 
pnrt  to  the  very  top  we  walked  in  a  Mist. 
The  whole  immense  head  of  the  Mountain 
i^  composed  of  large  loose  stones  ^ — thou- 
sands of  acres.  Before  we  had  got  half- 
way  up  we  passed  large  patcbefi  of  snow 
and  near  the  top  there  is  a  chasm  some 
hundred  feet  deep  completely  glutted  with 
it.  -^Talking  of  chasms  they  are  the  finest 
wonder  of  the  whole  — ^  they  appear  great 
rents  in  the   very   heart  of  the  mountain 


though  they  are  not,  being  at  the  aide  of  ity 
but  other  huge  crags  arising  round  it  give 
the  appearance  to  Nevis  of  a  shattered 
heart  or  Core  in  itself*  These  Charms  ai"e 
1'jOO  feet  in  depth  and  are  the  most  tre- 
mendous places  1  have  ever  seen  —  they 
turn  one  giddy  if  you  choose  to  give  way 
to  it.  We  tumbled  in  large  stones  and  set 
the  echoes  at  work  in  fine  style.  Some- 
times these  chasms  are  tolerably  clear, 
sometimes  there  is  a  misty  eloud  which 
seems  to  steam  up  and  sometimes  they  are 
entirely  smothered  with  clouds. 

After  a  little  time  the  Mist  cleared  away 
but  still  there  were  large  Clouds  about  at- 
tracted by  old  Ben  to  a  certain  distance  bo 
as  to  form  as  it  appeared  largo  dome  cur- 
tains which  kept  sailing  about,  opening  and 
shutting  at  intervals  here  and  there  and 
everywhere:  so  that  although  we  did  not 
see  one  vast  wide  extent  of  prospect  all 
round  we  saw  something  perhaps  finer  — 
these  cloud  veils  opening  with  a  dissolving 
motion  and  showing  us  the  mountainous 
region  beneath  as  tlirough  a  loophole  — 
these  cloudy  loopholes  ever  varying  and 
diseovering  fresh  prospect  eaiit,  west,  north 
and  south.  Then  it  was  misty  again,  and 
again  it  was  fair — then  pnff  came  a  cold 
breeze  of  wind  and  bared  a  craggy  chap  we 
had  not  yet  seen  though  in  close  neigh* 
bourhood.  Every  now  and  then  we  had 
overhea*!  blue  Sky  clear  and  the  sun  pretty 
warm.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  can  give 
YOU  an  Idea  of  the  prospect  from  a  large 
Mountain  ti>p.  You  are  on  a  stony  plun 
which  of  course  makes  you  forget  you  are 
on  any  but  low  ground  —  the  horizon  or 
rather  edges  of  this  plain  being  above  40^)0 
feet  above  the  Sea  hide  all  the  Country 
immediately  beneath  you,  so  that  the  next 
object  you  see  all  roimd  next  to  the  edges 
of  the  ttat  top  are  the  Summits  of  Moun- 
tains of  some  distance  off*  As  you  wove 
about  on  all  sides  you  see  more  or  leas  of 
the  near  neighbour  couoirj  aocofdiug  as 
the  Mountain  you  stand  upon  is  in  different 
parts  steep  or  rounded  —  but  the  Tuost  sew 
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tiling  of  all  is  tlie  sudtleu  leap  of  tlie  eye 
from  the  extremity  of  what  appears  a  plain 
into  so  vast  a  distance.  On  one  part  of  the 
top  there  ia  a  handsome  pile  of  Stones  done 
pointedly  bj  some  soldiers  of  artillery;  I 
clim[b]ed  on  to  them  and  so  got  a  little 
higher  than  old  Ben  himBell.  It  was  not 
BO  cold  aa  I  expoctod  — yet  eold  enough  for 
a  glass  of  Whisky  now  and  then.  There 
Is  not  a  more  tickle  thing  than  the  top  of 
a  Mono  tain  —  what  would  a  Lady  give  to 
change  her  head-dress  as  often  and  with  as 
little  trouble  J  ^^  There  are  a  good  many 
red  deer  upon  Ben  Nevis  —  we  did  not  see 
one  —  the  dog  we  had  with  us  kept  a  very 
sharp  look  out  and  really  languished  for 
a  bit  of  a  worry.  I  have  said  nothing  yet 
of  our  getting  on  among  the  loose  stones 
ItkTge  and  small  sometimes  on  two,  some* 
times  on  three,  sometimes  four  legi*  — 
sometimes  two  and  stick,  mimetimes  three 
and  sticky  then  four  again,  then  two,  then 
a  jump,  so  that  we  kept  on  ringing  chang^es 
on  foot,  haudt  stick,  jump,  boggle,  stnmhlct 
footj  hand»  foot  (very  gingerly),  stick  again, 
and  then  again  a  game  at  all  fours.  After 
all  there  was  one  Mrs,  Cameron  of  50  years 
of  age  and  the  fattest  woman  in  all  lover- 
n©B»-shire  who  got  np  this  Mountain  some 
few  years  ago  —  true  she  had  her  servants 
—  hut  then  she  had  her  self.  She  ought 
to  have  hired  Sisyphus,  —  *  Up  the  high 
hill  he  heaves  a  huge  ronnd  —  Mrs.  Came- 
ron.* *T  is  said  a  little  conversation  took 
place  between  the  mountain  and  the  Lady. 
After  taking  a  glass  of  Whisky  as  she  was 
tolerably  seated  at  ease  she  thus  began  ^ 

I  Here  follow  the  nondense  venea  and  inter- 
calary fleutenci^a,  given  on  pp.  247,  24^.] 

Over  leaf  you  will  find  a  Sonnet  I  wrote 
on  the  top  of  Ben  Nevis,  [see  p.  123].  We 
have  just  entered  Inverness.  I  have  three 
Letters  from  yon  and  one  from  Faimy  — 
and  one  from  Dilke.  I  would  set  about 
crossing  this  all  over  for  you  but  I  will  first 
write  to  Fanny  and  Mrs.  Wylie,  Then  I 
will  begin  another  to  you  and  not  before 
because  I  think  it  lietter  you  shotdd  have 


thia  as  soon  us  possible.     My  Sore  throat  : 
not  quite  well  and  I  intend  stopping  ] 
few  days. 

Grood-bye  till  to  morrow. 

Your  moat  affectionate  Brother 

JOHX  -—^^ 

6ti,      TO  MRS.  WYLIE 

Inverness,  August  0  [1^18]. 

Mv  DEAR  Madam  —  It  was  a  great  regret 
to  me  that  I  should   leave  all  my  friends, 
just  at  the   moment    when   I   might  have 
helped   to  soften  away  the  time  for  them.  ■■ 
I  wanted  not  to  leave  my  brother  Tom,  but  ^H 
more  especially,  believe  me,  I  should    like 
to  have  remained  near  you,  were  it  but  for 
an  atom  of  conj^ohition   after  parting  with 
so  dear  a  daughter.     My  brother  George  ^^ 
has  ever  been  more  than  a  brother  to  me  ;  flf 
ho  has  been  my  greatest  friend,  and  I  can 
never  forget  the  sacrifice  you  have  made 
for  hl$  happiness.      As  I  walk  along  the 
Mountains  here  I  am  full  of  the^e  things, 
and  lay  in  wait,  as  it  were,  for  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  yon  immediately  on  my  return  to 
town.     I   wish,  above  all  things,  to  say  a 
word  of  Comfort  to  you,  but  I  know   not 
how.     It  is  imposaible  to  prove  that  black 
is  white;  it  is  impossible  to  make  out  that^^_ 
sorrow  is  joy,  or  joy  is  sorrow.  ^H 

Tom  tells  me  that  you  called  on  Mr.^^ 
Haslam,  with  a  newspaper  giving  an  ac- 
count of  a  gentleman  iu  a  Fur  cap  falling 
over  a  precipice  in  Kirkcudbrightshire.  If 
it  was  me,  I  did  it  in  a  dream,  or  in  some 
magic  interval  between  the  first  and  second 
cup  of  tea;  which  b  nothing  extraordinary 
when  we  hear  that  Mahomet,  iu  getting  out 
of  Bed,  upset  a  jug  of  water,  and,  whilst  it 
was  falling,  took  a  fortnight *s  trip,  as  it 
seemed,  to  Heaven;  yet  was  back  in  time 
to  save  one  drop  of  water  being  spilt.  As 
for  Fur  caps,  I  do  not  remember  one  bejude 
ray  own,  except  at  Carlisle:  this  was  a  very 
good  Fnr  cap  I  met  in  High  Street,  and  I 
daresay  was  the  unfortunate  one,  I  daresay 
that  the  fates,  seeing  but  two  Fur  caps  in 
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the  north,  thought  it  too  eitraordiuary,  imd 
m  threw  the  dies  which  of  thtiiti  should  he 
drowned.  The  lot  fell  upon  JoneB:  I  daro* 
say  his  name  was  Jonea»  All  1  hope  is  that 
the  gaunt  Ladies  said  not  a  word  ahout 
hanging;  if  they  did  I  shall  repent  that  I 
waa  not  half-drowned  in  Kirkeiidbrig^bL 
Stop  I  let  me  see  I  *-  being  half -drowned 
by  falling  from  a  precipice,  is  a  very  ro- 
mantic atfair:  why  should  I  not  take  it  to 
myself?  How  glorious  to  be  introduced 
■  in  a  drawing-room  to  a  Lady  who  reads 
Novels,  with  *  Mr,  So-and-so  —  Miss  So- 
and-so  -  Miss  So-and-so,  this  is  Mr.  So-and- 
flo,  who  fell  off  a  precipice  and  wsis  balf- 
drowned/  Now  I  i-efer  to  you,  whether  I 
should  lose  so  fine  an  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing my  fortune-  No  romance  lady  could 
resist  me  ^-  none.  Being  run  under  a 
Waggon  — sidelamed  in  a  playhouse,  Apo- 
plectic through  Brandy  —  and  a  thousand 
other  tolerably  decent  things  for  badnesa, 
would  be  nothing,  but  being  tumbled  over 
a  precipice  into  the  sea  —  oh  I  it  would 
make  mj  fortune  —  especially  if  you  could 
contrive  to  hint,  from  this  bulletin's  author' 
ity,  that  I  was  not  upset  on  my  own  ac county 
but  that  I  dashed  into  the  waves  after  Jessy 
of  Dumhlaue^  and  pulled  her  out  by  the 
hair.  But  that,  alas  I  she  was  dead,  or  she 
would  have  made  me  bappy  with  her  band 
—  however  in  this  you  may  uae  your  own 
discretion.  But  I  must  leave  joking,  and 
seriously  aver,  that  I  have  been  very  ro- 
mantic indeed  among  these  Mountains  and 
Lakes.  I  have  got  wet  through,  day  after 
day  —  eaten  oat*cake,  and  drank  Whisky  — 
walked  np  to  my  kneea  in  Bog  —  got  a  sore 
throat^ gone  to  see  Icolmkill  and  Staffa; 
met  with  wholesome  food  just  here  and 
there  as  it  happened  —  went  up  Ben  Nevis, 
and  —  jV.  i?,,  came  down  again.  Some- 
times when  I  am  rather  tired  I  lean  rather 
laugmsbingly  on  a  rock,  and  long  for  some 
famous  Beauty  to  get  down  from  her  Pal- 
frey in  passing,  approach  me,  with  —  her 
aaddle-hags,  and  give  uie  —  a  dozen  or  two 
rapital  roastheef  Sandwiches. 


When  I  come  into  a  large  town,  yoti 
know  there  is  no  putting  one's  Knapsaek 
into  one's  fob,  so  the  people  stare.  We 
have  been  taken  for  Spectacle- vendors, 
Razor-sellers,  Jewellera,  travelling  lineu- 
drapers,  Spies,  Excisemen,  and  mjiny  things 
1  have  no  i<lea  of.  When  I  asked  for 
letters  at  Fort  Patrick,  the  man  asked  what 
regiment  ?  I  have  had  a  peep  also  at  little 
Ireland.  Tell  Henry  I  have  not  camped 
quite  on  the  bare  Earth  yet,  but  nearly 
as  bad,  in  walking  through  Mull,  for  the 
Shepherds'  huts  you  can  scarcely  breathe 
in,  for  the  Smoke  which  they  seem  to  en- 
deavour to  prejicrve  for  smoking  on  a  large 
scale.  Besides  riding  about  400,  we  have 
walked  above  tJOO  Miles,  and  may  there- 
fore reckon  ourselves  as  set  out. 

I  assure  you,  my  dear  Madam,  that  one 
of  the  greatest  pleasures  I  shall  have  on 
my  return,  will  be  seeing  you,  and  that  I 
ahall  ever  be 

Yuurs,  with  the  greatest  respect  and 
sincerity,  John  Kkats. 


G7,     TO  FANNY  KEATB 

Hanipatead,  Aupust  18  [IHIH]. 
My  dkah  Fanny  —  I  am  afraid  you  will 
think  me  very  negligent  in  not  having 
answered  your  Letter  —  I  see  it  is  dated 
June  12.  I  did  not  arrive  at  Inverness  till 
the  8th  of  this  Month  so  I  am  very  much 
concerned  at  your  being  disappointed  so 
long  a  time.  I  did  not  intend  to  have 
returned  to  London  so  soon  but  have  a  bad 
sore  throat  from  a  cold  I  caught  in  the 
island  of  Mull:  therefore  I  thought  it  best 
to  get  borne  as  soon  as  possible,  and  went 
on  hoard  the  Smack  from  Cromarty.  We 
bad  a  nine  days'  passage  and  were  landed 
at  London  Bridge  yesterday.  I  shall  have 
a  good  deal  to  tell  you  about  Scotland  — 
I  would  beg^n  here  but  I  have  a  confounded 
toothache.  Tom  has  not  been  getting  better 
since  I  left  London  iknd  for  the  last  fort- 
night has  been  worse  than  ever  —  be  has 
been  getting  a  little  better  for  these  two  or 
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tbree  dftjB.  I  shall  aak  Mr.  Abbej  to  let 
me  bring  jon  to  Uampstead.  If  Mr.  A. 
ibould  see  tliis  Letter  tell  bim  that  be  »till 
muat  it  he  pleases  forw^kitl  the  Post  Bill 
to  Perth  as  I  have  empowered  my  fellow 
traveller  to  receive  it.  I  have  a  few  Scotch 
|)ebbles  for  you  from  the  Island  of  Icolm- 
kill  —  I  am  afraid  they  are  rather  shabby 

—  I  did  not  go  near  the  Mountain  of  Cairn 
Gorm>  I  do  not  know  the  Name  of 
George's  «hip  —  the  Name  of  the  Port  he 
bad  gone  to  m  Philadelphia  whence  he  will 
travel  to  the  Settlement  across  the  Country 

—  I  will  tell  you  all  about  this  when  I  see 
you-  The  Title  of  my  last  Book  is  Eud^'- 
mion  —  you  shall  have  one  soon.  —  I  would 
not  advi^  you  to  play  on  the  Flageolet  — 
however  I  will  get  you  one  Lf  you  pleaae. 
I  will  speak  to  Mr,  Abbey  on  what  you  say 
concerning  school.  I  am  sorry  for  yonr 
poor  Ciuiary.  You  shall  have  another 
volume  of  my  first  Book.  My  toothache 
keeps  oil  so  that  I  cannot  write  with  any 
pleasure  —  all  I  cau  say  now  is  that  your 
Letter  is  a  very  nice  one  without  fault  and 
that  yon  will  hear  from  or  see  in  a  few 
<lays  if^his  throat  will  let  him, 

Yonr  affectionate  Brother  John. 


• 


TO  THE  SASfE 


Harapstead,  Tueaday  [Aufrust  25,  181R]. 

My  dear  FA>'Ny —  I  have  just  written 
to  Mr.  Abbey  to  ask  bim  to  let  you  come 
and  see  poor  Tom  who  has  lately  been 
much  worse.  He  is  better  at  present  — 
Bends  his  Love  to  you  and  wishes  much  to 
Bee  you  —  I  hope  he  will  shortly -^  I  have 
not  been  able  to  come  to  WaUbauistow  on 
his  account  as  well  as  a  little  Indisposition 
of  my  own.  1  have  asked  Mr.  A*  to  write 
me —  if  he  does  not  nicutton  anything  of  it 
to  you,  I  will  tell  you  what  reasons  he 
has  though  I  do  not  think  be  will  make  any 
objection.  Write  me  what  you  want  with 
a  Flageolet  and  I  will  get  one  ready  for 
you  by  the  time  you  come. 

Your  affectionate  Brother  JOHK . 


^K      TO  JAlf£  BST>'OLDfl 

Well  Walk,  September  1st  [181* 

My  dear  Jane  —  Certainly  your 
note  would  rather  refresh  than  trouble  mev 
and  so  much  the  more  would  your  coming 
if  as  you  say,  it  could  he  done  without 
agitating  my  Brother  too  much.  Receive 
on  your  Hearth  our  deepest  thanks  for  your 
Solicitude  concerning  ns. 

I  am  glad  John  is  not  hurt^  bnt  gone  safe 
into  Devonshire  —  I  shall  he  in  great  ex- 
pectation of  his  Letter  —  but  the  promise 
of  it  in  so  anxious  and  friendly  a  way  I 
prize  more  than  a  hundred,  I  shall  be  in 
town  to-day  on  some  business  with  my 
guardian  *•  as  was '  with  scarce  a  hope  of 
being  able  to  call  on  you.  For  these  two 
last  days  Tom  has  been  more  cheerful :  you 
shall  hear  again  soon  how  he  will  be. 

Remember  us  particularly  to  your  Mo- 
ther. 

Your  sincere  friend  Jobk  Keats. 


TO,      TO  CHARLES  WKNTWOBTH  DILKB 

[Hampst«ad,  Sepiamber  21,  1818.] 
My  bear  Dilice  «  Accordiug  to  the 
Went  worth  place  Bulletiu  you  have  left 
Brighton  much  improved  :  therefore  now  a 
few  lines  will  be  more  of  a  pleasure  tlian 
a  bore.  I  have  things  to  say  to  you,  and 
would  fain  begiu  upon  them  in  this  fourth 
line  :  but  I  have  n  Mind  too  well  regulated 
to  proceed  upon  anything  without  due  pre- 
liminary remarks.  —  You  may  perhaps  have 
observed  that  in  the  simple  process  of  eat- 
ing radishes  I  never  begin  at  the  root  but 
constantly  dip  the  little  green  head  in  the 
salt —  that  in  the  Game  of  Whist  if  I  have 
an  ace  I  constantly  play  it  first.  So  how 
cau  I  with  auy  face  begin  without  a  disser- 
tation on  letter*writing  ?  Yet  when  I  con- 
sider that  a  sheet  of  paper  contains  room 
only  for  three  pages  and  a  half,  how  can 
I  do  justice  to  such  a  pregnant  subject  ? 
However,  as  you  have  seen  the  history  of 
the  world  stamped  as  it  were  by  a  dimin- 
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ishiog  glass  in  the  form  of  a  clironologicnl 
Map»  &o  will  I  *  witli  retractile  claws ' 
draw  this  into  the  form  of  a  table  — 
whereby  it  will  octupy  merely  the  remaiii- 
der  of  this  ftrst  page  — 

Folio  —  Farsous,  Lawyers,  Statesmen, 
Physicians  out  of  phice  —  ut  —  Eus- 
tace— ^  Thornton  ^- out  of  practice  or 
on  their  travek. 

Foolscap  —  L  Superfine  —  Rich  or  no- 
ble poets  —  ut  Byron.  2.  common  nt 
egouiet. 

Quarto  —  Projectors,  Patentees,  Presi- 
dents, Potato  growers. 

Bath  —  Boarding  schools,  and  suburbans 
in  gcneniL 

Gilt  edge  —  Dandies  in  general,  niaU\ 
female^  and  literary. 

Octavo  or  tears  —  AU  who  make  use  of 
a  lascivious  »eaK 

Duodec.  ^ — May  be  found  for  the  most 
part  on  Milliners*  and  Dressmakers' 
Parlour  tables. 

Strip  —  At  the  Playhouse-doors,  or  any- 
where. 

Slip —  Being  but  a  variation. 

Snip  —  So  called  from  its  size  l>eing  dis- 
guised by  a  twist. 

I  suppose  you  will  have  heard  that  Ilaz- 
litt  has  on  foot  a  prosecution  agaiust  Black- 
wood. I  dined  with  him  a  few  days  since 
at  Uessey's  —  there  was  not  a  word  said 
about  it^  though  I  nnderstaud  he  is  exces- 
sively vexed,  Reynolds,  by  what  I  hear, 
is  almost  over-happvt  and  Rice  is  in  town. 
I  have  not  seen  him,  nor  shall  I  for  some 
time,  as  mj  throat  has  become  worao  after 
getting  well,  and  I  am  determined  to  stop 
at  home  till  I  am  quite  well,  I  was  goin<; 
to  Town  to-morrow  with  Mrs.  I),  but  1 
thought  it  best  to  ask  her  excuse  this  morn^ 
ing.  I  wish  I  could  say  Tom  was  any 
-better.  His  identity  presses  upon  me  so 
all  day  that  I  am  obliged  to  go  ont  —  and 
although  I  intended  to  have  given  some 
lime  to  stu<ly  alone>  I  am  obliged  to  write 


and  plunge  into  abstract  images  to  ease 
myself  of  his  countenance,  bin  voice,  and 
feebleness  —  so  that  I  live  now  in  a  con- 
tin  nal  fever.  It  must  be  poisonous  to  life, 
although  I  feci  well.  Imagine  *  the  hate- 
ful siege  of  coutrarica  '  —  if  I  think  of  -j 
fame,  of  poetry,  it  seems  a  crime  to  me^ffl 
and  yet  I  must  do  so  or  suffer,  I  am  sorry 
to  give  you  pain  —  I  am  almost  resolved 
to  burn  this  —  but  I  really  have  not  self- 
possession  and  magnanimity  enough  to 
manage  the  thing  otlierwise  —  after  all  it 
may  be  a  uervouanesa  proceeding  from  the 
Mercury, 

Bailey  I  hear  ta  gaining  bis  spirits,  and 
he  will  yet  be  what  I  once  thought  impossi- 
ble, a  cheerful  Man  —  I  think  lie  is  not 
fpiite  so  much  spoken  of  in  Little  Britain. 
I  forgot  to  ask  Mrs,  Dilke  if  she  had  any- 
thing she  wanted  to  say  immediately  to  yon. 
This  morning  look VI  so  unpromising  that  I 
did  not  think  she  woidd  have  gone  —  but  I 
find  she  has,  on  scntling  for  some  volumt?s 
t>f  Gibbon.  I  was  in  a  little  funk  yes- 
terday, for  I  sent  in  an  unseal'd  note  of 
sham  abuse,  until  I  recollected,  from  what 
I  heard  Charles  say,  that  the  ser\aut  con  Id 
neither  read  nor  write  —  not  even  to  her 
Mother  as  Charles  observed.  I  have  just 
had  a  Letter  from  Reynolds  — He  is  going 
on  gloriously,  Tlie  following  is  a  transla- 
tion of  a  line  of  Ronsard  — 


'  Love  fMjur'd  her  beauty  into  my 

You   have   passed  your  Romance,   and 
never  gave  in  to  it,  or  else  I  think  this  liii 
u  feast  for  one  of  your  Lovers.     How  go 
it  with  Brown  ? 

Your  sincere  friend         John  Keats. 

71.      TO  JOHN   HAMILTON   RETNOLBS 

[HamiMitead,  about  September  22.  1818.] 
My  hear  Reynoli>8  —  Believe  me  I 
have  rather  rejoiced  at  your  happiness  than 
fretted  at  your  silence.  Indeed  I  am 
grieved  on  your  account  that  I  am  not  at 
the  same  time  happy  —  But  I  conjure  you 
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to  think  at  Pt^ftent  of  nothing  but  plea- 
sure —  *  Gather  the  rosct  t'tc, '  —  gorgt;  the 
houey  of  life.  I  pity  you  :is  much  that  it 
caouot  last  for  ever,  as  I  do  ray  self  now 
driiiking  bitters.  Give  yourself  up  to  it  — 
you  eanuot  help  it  —  and  I  liuve  a  Consolft- 
tion  in  thinking  so.  I  never  was  in  love  — 
Yet  the  voice  and  shape  of  a  Woman  *^  ha^* 
baunted  rae  these  two  days^ — at  such  a 
time,  when  the  relief,  the  feverous  relief 
of  Poetry  seems  a  much  less  crime  —  This 
moruing  Poetry  has  conquered  —  I  have 
relapBed  into  those  abstmetious  which  are 
my  only  life  —  I  feel  escaped  from  a  new 
stfange  and  threatening  sorrow  —  And  I  am 
thankful  for  it — There  is  an  awful  warmth 
about  my  heart  like  a  load  of  Immortality. 

Poor  Tom  —  that  woman  —  and  Poetry 
were  ringing  changes  in  my  senses  —  How 
I  am  in  comparison  happy  —  I  am  aenaible 
tbis  will  distress  you  - —  you  muat  forgive 
lue*  Had  I  known  you  would  have  set  out 
so  soon  I  could  haie  sent  you  the  *  Pot  of 
Baflil '  for  I  had  copied  it  out  ready*  —  Here 
10  a  free  translation  of  a  Sonnet  of  Ron- 
sard  [see  p.  1*23] »  which  I  think  will 
please  you  —  I  have  the  loan  of  his  works 
—  they  have  grejit  Beauties- 

I  had  not  the  original  by  me  when  I  wrote 
itf  und  did  not  recollect  the  purport  of  the 
last  lines. 

I  shoidd  have  seen  Rice  ere  thia  —  but  I 
am  conBned  by  Sawrey*s  mandate  in  the 
bouse  uoWf  aod  have  as  yet  only  gone  out 
in  fear  of  the  damp  night.  — ^  You  know 
what  an  nndangerous  matter  it  is.  I  shall 
soon  he  t|uite  recovered  —  Your  offer  I 
shall  remember  as  though  it  had  even  now 
taken  pluee  in  fact  —  I  think  it  cannot  be. 
Torn  is  not  up  yet  —  I  cannot  say  he  is 
better.     I  have  not  heard  from  George. 

Your  affectionate  friend  John  Keats, 


72.      TO  FANNY   KEATS 


t'  [Hampstead,  October  9,  1818.] 

My  okar  Fanny  —  Poor  Tom  is  about 
the  same  as  when  you  snw  him  last ;  per- 
I 


haps  weaker  —  were  it  not  for  that  I 
f^honld  have  been  over  to  pay  you  a  visit 
these  fine  days,  I  got  to  the  stage  half  an 
hour  before  it  set  out  and  count^id  the  buns 
and  tarts  in  a  Pastry-cook^s  window^  and 
was  just  beginning  with  the  Jellies.  There 
was  no  one  in  the  Coach  who  bad  a  Mind 
to  eat  me  like  Mr.  Sham-deaf.  I  shall  be 
punctual  in  enquiring  about  next  Thurs- 
day — 

Y'our  affectionate  Brother  JOMX* 

I    73.      TO  JAMES  AUGUSTUS  HESSET 

[Hampatead,  October  9,  181>»,] 
My  deab  Hessey  —  You  are  very  good 
in  sending  me  the  letters  from  the  Chroni- 
ele  —  and  I  am  very  bad  in  not  ackuowledg* 
ing  such  a  kindness  sooner  —  pray  forgive 
me.  It  baa  so  chanced  that  I  have  had 
that  paper  every  day  — - 1  have  seen  to- 
day's. I  cannot  but  feel  indebted  to  those 
Gentlemen  who  have  taken  my  part  —  As 
for  the  rest  J  I  begin  to  get  a  little  ac- 
quainted with  ray  own  strength  and  weak- 
ness. —  Praise  or  blame  has  but  a  momen- 
tary effect  on  the  man  whose  love  of  beauty 
in  the  abstract  makes  him  a  severe  critic 
on  his  own  Work.s.  My  own  domestic 
criticism  has  given  me  pain  without  com- 
parison beyond  what  Blackwood  or  the 
Quart erh' could  possibly  inllict  —  and  also 
when  1  feel  I  am  right,  no  extenial  praise 
can  give  me  aucb  a  glow  a.s  my  own  solitafy 
reperception  and  ratifiontion  of  what  h 
fine*  J*  S.  ia  perfectly  right  in  regard  to 
the  slip-shod  Endymion.'*^  That  it  is  so  is  no 
fault  of  mine.  No  i  —  though  it  may  sound  ' 
a  little  paradoxical.  It  is  as  good  as  I  had 
power  to  make  it  — by  myself— Had  I 
been  nervous  about  its  being  a  perfect  piece*  ] 
and  with  that  view  a^ked  advice,  and  trem- 
bl(?d  over  every  page,  it  would  not  have 
been  written  ;  for  it  is  not  in  my  nature  to 
fumble  —  I  will  write  independently.  —  I 
have  written  independently  without  Judfr- 
mtnL  I  may  wxite  independentlj',  and 
with  Judgment,  hereafter.     The  Gemua  of 
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Poetry  must  work  uut  its  owu  salvation  in 
man  :  It  eaiinot  be  matured  bj  law  and 
nrccept,  but  l)j  sensation  and  watchf  uliiess 
in  itself  —  That  M'kicb  is  creative  muat 
create  itself  —  la  Kudyiuion,  I  k'ajted  bcad- 
"iung  into  the  sea,  and  thereby  liave  become 
better  acquainted  with  the  Soundings,  the 
qnicksands^  and  the  rocks,  than  if  I  had 
stayed  upon  the  grceu  shore,  and  piped  a 
sitlj  pipe,  and  took  tea  and  comfortable 
Jidvice,  I  was  never  afraid  of  fail  are  ;  for 
1  would  sooner  fail  than  not  be  among  the 
greatest  —  Bnt  I  am  uigh  getting  into  a 
rant.  So,  with  remembrances  to  Taylor 
and  Wood  house  etc.  I  am 

Youra  yery  sincerely       John  Keats » 

74,  TO  GEORGE  AXD  GKOBGIANA  KSATS 

(Hamputead,  October  13  or  14, 1818.] 
Mt  dear  George  —  There  was  a  part 
in  your  Letter  which  gave  me  a  great  deal 
of  pain^  that  where  you  lament  not  receiv- 
ing Letters  from  England.  I  intended  to 
have  written  iroinediately  on  ray  return 
from  Scotland  (which  was  two  Months 
•  earlier  than  I  had  Intended  on  account  of 
my  own  as  well  as  Tom's  health)  bnt  then 
I  was  told  by  Mra.  W.  that  you  had  said 
you  would  not  wish  any  one  to  write  till 
we  had  heard  from  you.  This  I  thought 
odd  and  dow  I  see  that  it  could  not  have 
been  ao  ;  yet  at  the  time  I  suffered  my  nn- 
re  dec  ting  head  to  be  satisfied,  and  went  on 
in  that  sort  of  abstract  careless  and  restless 
Life  with  which  yon  are  well  acquainted. 
This  sentence  should  it  give  you  any  un- 
easiness do  not  let  it  last  for  before  I  finish 
it  will  be  eiphiined  away  to  your  satisfac- 
tion— 

I  am  grieved  to  say  I  am  not  sorry  you 
■  had  not  Letters  at  Philadelphia  ;  you  could 
lltaTe  had  no  good  news  of  Tom  and  I  have 
I  been  withheld  on  his  actount  from  hegin- 
[ning  tbeae  many  days  ;  I  conld  not  bring 
Imyself  to  say  the  truth,  that  he  is  no  better 
fbut  much  worse  —  However  it   must   be 


told  ;  and  you  must  my  dear  Brother  and 
Sister  take  example  from  me  and  bear  up 
against  any  Calamity  for  my  sake  as  I  do 
for  yours.  Onr's  ai'e  ties  which  independ- 
ent of  their  own  Sentiment  are  sent  us  by 
|)rovidence  to  prevent  the  deleterious  effects 
of  one  great  solitary  grief.  I  have  Fanny 
and  I  have  you  —  thref?  people  whose  Hap- 
piness to  me  is  Siicred  —  and  it  does  annul 
that  selfish  sorrow  which  I  should  other- 
wise fall  into,  living  as  I  do  with  poor  Tom 
who  looks  upon  me  as  his  oidy  comfort  — 
the  tears  will  come  into  your  Eyes  —  let 
them  —  and  embrace  each  other  —  thank 
heaven  for  what  happiness  yon  have,  and 
after  thuiking  a  moment  or  two  tliat  you 
suifer  in  common  with  all  Mankind  hold  it 
not  a  sin  to  regain  your  cheerfulness  — 

I  will  relieve  you  of  one  uneasiness  of 
overleaf :  I  returned  I  said  on  a^scount 
of  my  health  —  I  am  now  well  from  a  bad 
sore  throat  wliich  came  of  bog  trotting  in 
the  Island  of  Mull  —  of  which  you  shall 
hear  by  the  copies  I  shall  make  from  my 
Scotch  Letters  — 

Your  content  in  each  other  is  a  delight  to 
me  which  I  cannot  express  —  the  Moon  is 
now  shining  full  and  brilliant  — she  is  the 
same  to  me  in  Matter,  what  you  are  to  me 
in  Spirit  If  you  were  here  my  dear  Sbter 
I  could  not  pronaunce  the  words  which  I 
can  write  to  you  from  a  distance  :  I  have  a 
tenderness  for  you,  and  an  admiration  which 
I  feel  to  be  as  great  and  njore  chaste  than 
I  can  have  for  any  woman  in  the  workL 
You  will  mention  Fanny  —  her  character  is 
not  formed,  her  identity  does  not  press 
upon  me  as  yours  does.  I  hope  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  that  I  may  one  day 
feel  as  much  for  her  as  I  do  for  you  —  I 
know  not  how  it  is,  but  I  have  never  made 
any  acquaintance  of  my  own  —  nearly  aU 
through  your  medium  my  dear  Brother  — 
through  you  1  know  not  only  a  Sister  but 
a  glorious  human  being.  And  now  I  am 
talking  of  tbone  to  whom  you  have  marie 
mo  known    I   cannot   forbear   mentioning 
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Haalatn  as  a  most  kind  and  obligtug  and 
eonfltant   friend.     His  behaviotir  to   Tom 
during  my  absi^nce  and  since  my  return  has 
endeared  him   to   me   for  ever  —  besides 
his  anxiety  about  you.     To-morrow  I  shall 
call  on  your  Mother  and  exch^knge  informa- 
tion with  her.     On  Tom^s  account  I  have 
not  been  able  to  pans  so  mach  time  with 
her  a^  I  would  otherwise  have  done  —  I 
liave   seen   her  but  twice  —  once  I  dined 
with  her  and  Charles  —  She  was  well^  in 
good  spirits,  and  I  kept  ber  laughing  at  my 
bad  jokes.     We  went  to  tea  at  Mrs,  Mil- 
lar's, and  in  going  were  particularly  struck 
with  tbo  light  and  shade  through  the  Gate 
way   at  the   Horse   Guards.     I   Intend   to 
write  you    such  Volumes   that  it  will  be 
impossible   for  me   to   keep  any  order  or 
method  in  what  I  write  :  that  will  come 
first  which  is  uppermost  in  my  Mind,  not 
that  which  is  uppermost  in  my  heart  —  he- 
sides  I  should  wish  to  give  you  a  picture  of 
our  Lives  here  whenever  by  a  touch  I  eau 
do  it;  even  as  you  must  see  by  the  last  sen- 
tence our  walk  past  Whitehall  all  in  good 
health  and  spirits  —  this  I  am  certain  of, 
hecauBe  I  felt  so  much  pleasure  from  the 
simple   idea   of  vonr  plaving  a  game  at 
Cncket.     At  Mr^.  MilWs  1   saw  Henry 
quite  well  —  there  was  Miss  Keasle  —  and 
tiie  good-natured  Miss  Waldegrave  —  Mrs. 
Millar  began  a  long  story  and  you  know  it 
IS  her  Daughter's  way  to  help  her  on  as 
though   ber  tongue  were   ill  of  the  gout. 
^Irs.   H.  certainly  tells  a  story  as  though 
she    had    been    taught    her   Alphabet   iu 
C  rut<;hed  Friara.     Dilke  has  been  very  un- 
well; I  found  him  very  ailing  on  my  return 
—  he   was   under   Medical    care  for   some 
time,  and  then  went  to  the  Sea  Side  whence 
ho  has  returned  well.     Poor  little  Mrs.  D. 
has  had  another  gall-stone  attack;  she  was 
well  ere  1  returned  —  she  is  now  at  Brigh- 
ton,    Dilke   was  greatly  pleased  to  bear 
from  you,  and  ¥rill  write  a  letter  for  me  to 
enclose  —  He   seems   greatly   desirous  of 
hearing  from  you  of  the  settlement  itself  — 


[October  14  or  I5j 
I  came  by  ship  from  Inverness,  and  was 
nine  days  at  Sea  without  being  sick  ^  a 
litde  Qualm  now  and  then  put  me  in  mind 
of  you  —  however  as  soon  as  you  touch  the 
shore  all  the  horrors  of  Sickness  are  soon 
forgotten,  as  was  the  case  with  a  Lady  on 
board  who  could  not  hold  her  head  up  all 
the  way.     We  had  not  been  in  the  Thames 
an  hour  before  her  tongue  began  to  some 
tune;    paying  off  as  it  was  fit  she  sbonld 
all  old  scores.     I  was  the  only  Englishman 
on  board.     There  was  a  downright  Scotch- 
man who  hearing  that  there  bad  been  a  bad 
crop  of  Potatoes  in  England  bad  brought 
some  triumphant  specimens  from  Scotland 
—  these  he  exhibited  with  national  pride  to 
all    the  Lightermen  and  Watermen  from 
the  Nore  to  the  Bridge.     I  fed  upon  beef 
all  the  way;  not  being  able  to  eat  the  thick 
Porridge    which   the    Ladies  managed   to 
manage  with  large  awkward  horn  spoons 
into  the  bargain.    Severn  has  had  a  narrow 
escape  of  his  Life  from  a  Typhus  fever: 
he  is  now  gaining  strength  —  Reynolds  has 
returned  from  a  six  weeks*  enjoyment  in 
Devonshire  —  he  is  well,  and  persuades  me 
to  publish  my  pot  of  Basil  as  an  answer  to 
the   attacks  madv   on  me  in   Blackwood's 
Magazine  and  the  Quarterly  Review.  There 
have  been  two  Letters  in  my  defence  in 
the  Chronicle  and  one  in   the   Examiner^ 
copied  from  the  Alfred  Exeter  Paper,  and 
written  by  Reynolds.     I  do  not  know  who 
wrote  those  in  the  Chronicle.     This  is  a 
I  mere  matter  of  the  moment — I   think  I 
I  shall  be  among  the  English  Poets  after  my 
death.      Even  as  a   Matter  of  present  in- 
terest the  attempt  to  crush  me  in  the  Quar- 
terly has  only  brought  me  more  into  notice, 
and  it  is  a  common  expression  among  book 
men  *  I  wonder  the  Quarterly  should  cut  its 
own  throat.* 

It  does  me  not  the  least  harm  in  Society 
to  make  me  appear  little  and  ridiculous:  1 
know  when  a  man  is  snperior  to  me  and 
give  him  all  due  respect  —  he  will  be  the 
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laii  to  laugb  at  me  and  as  for  the  rest  I  feel 
that  I  make  aii  Ltti[)ru&sioii  upon  tbeiii  wliii^li 
insures  me  personal  respect  while  I  am  in 
flight  whatever  they  may  say  when  my 
hack  is  turued.  Poor  Haydoii*s  eyes  will 
not  sufTer  him  to  proceed  with  his  picture 

—  he  has  been  in  the  Coimtry  —  I  have 
seen  him  but  once  since  my  return.  I  hurry 
matters  together  here  beuause  I  do  not 
know  when  the  Mail  sails  —  I  shall  enquire 
to- morrow  J  and  then  shall  know  whether  to 
be  particular  or  general  iu  my  letter  — 
You  shall  have  at  least  two  sheets  a  day 
till  it  does  sail  whether  it  be  three  da^'s  or 
a  fortnight  ^--and  then  I  will  begiu  a  fresh 
one  for  the  next  Month.  The  JMias  Hey* 
noldses  are  very  kind  to  njCi  but  they  have 
lately  displeased  me  much,  mid  in  this  way 

—  Now  I  am  coming-  the  Richartlson,  On 
ray  return  the  first  day  I  called  they  were 
in  SL  sort  of  taking  or  bustle  about  a  Cousin 
of  theirs  who  having  fallen  out  with  her 
Grandpapa  iu  a  serious  manner  was  invited 
by  Mrs,  K,  to  take  Asylum  in  her  house. 
She  is  an  cast  indtan  atid  ought  to  be  her 
Grand  flit  her 's  Heir.  At  the  time  I  called 
Mrs.  R.  was  in  conference  with  her  up 
stairs,  and  the  young  Ladies  were  warm  in 
her  praises  down  stEiirs,  calling  her  genteel, 
interesting  aiul  a  thousand  other  pretty 
things  to  which  I  gave  no  heed,  not  being 
partial  to  9  days'  wonders  —  Now  all  is 
completely  changed  —  they  hate  her,  and 

I         from  what  I  bear  she  is  not  without  faults 

—  of  a  real  kind:  but  she  has  others  which 
are  more  apt  to  make  women  of  inferior 
charms  hate  her.  She  is  not  a  Cleopntra, 
but  she  is  at  least  a  Charmian.  She  has  a 
rich  Eastern  look;  she  has  fine  eyes  and 
fine  manners.  When  she  comes  into  a 
room  she  makes  an  impression  the  same  as 
the  Beauty  of  a  Leopardess,  She  is  too  fine 
and  too  conscious  of  herself  to  repulse  any 
Man  who  may  address  her— from  habit 
she  thinks  that  nothing  partictdar,     I  aU 

,         ways  find  myself  laore  at  ease  with  such  a 
woomti;  the  picture  before  me  always  gives 


me  a  life  and  animation  which  1  cannot 
possibly  feel  with  anything  inferior.  I  am 
at  sueh  times  too  much  occupied  in  admir* 
ing  to  be  awkward  or  in  a  tremble*  1  for- 
get myself  entirely  because  1  live  in  In^r, 
Yon  will  by  this  time  think  I  am  in  love 
with  her;  so  before  I  go  any  further  I  will 
tell  yon  I  am  not  —  she  kept  me  awake  one 
Xight  as  a  tune  of  Moz^art's  might  do. 
I  speak  of  the  thing  as  a  pastime  and  au 
amusement,  than  which  I  can  feel  none 
deeper  than  a  conversation  with  an  imperial 
woman^  the  very  *  yes  '  and  *  no '  of  whose 
Lips  is  to  me  a  Banquet.  I  don^t  cry  to 
take  the  moon  home  with  me  in  my  Pocket 
nor  do  1  fret  to  leave  her  behind  me.  I 
like  her  and  her  like  beeausc  one  has  no 
sefisations  —  what  we  both  are  is  taken  for 
granted.  You  will  suppose  I  have  by  this 
had  much  talk  with  her  —  no  such  thing  — 
there  are  the  Miss  Reyuoldses  on  the  look 
out  —  They  think  I  don't  admire  her  be- 
eanse  I  did  not  stare  at  her. 

They  call  her  a  flirt  to  me — ^Whiit  a 
want  of  knowledge  I  She  walks  across 
a  room  in  sueh  a  manner  that  a  Man  is 
drawn  towards  1m* r  with  a  magnetic  Power. 
This  they  call  Hirting  !  they  do  not  know 
things.  They  do  not  know  what  a  Woman 
is.  I  believe  though  she  has  faults  —  the 
same  as  Charmian  and  Cleopatra  might 
have  had.  Y'^et  she  is  a  fine  thing  speiiking 
iu  a  worldly  way:  for  there  arc  two  distinct 
tempers  of  mind  in  which  we  judge  of 
things  —  the  worldly,  theatrical  and  paato- 
mimical;  and  the  nnearthlyi  spiritual  and 
ethereal  —  in  the  former  Buonaparte^  Lord 
Byron  and  this  Charmian  hold  the  first 
place  in  our  Minds;  in  the  latter,  John 
llowardr  Bishop  Hooker  rocking  his  child^s 
cradle  and  you  my  dear  Sister  are  the  con- 
quering feelings.  As  a  Man  in  the  world 
I  love  the  rich  talk  of  a  Charmian;  as  an 
eternal  Being  I  love  the  thought  of  you, 
I  should  like  her  to  ruin  me,  and  I  should 
like  you  to  save  me.  Do  not  think*  my 
dear  Brother,  from  tbiB  that  my  Passioju 
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i^te  headlong,  or  likely  to  be  ever  of  any 
pain  to  you  — 

*  I  am  free  from  Men  of  Fleaaura^s  care«. 
By  dint  of  feeIlDg«  far  more  deep  than  tii«irs/ 

This  is  Lord  Byron,  and  is  one  of  the  finest 
things  he  has  said.  I  haire  no  town  talk 
for  you,  as  I  have  not  been  much  among 
people  —  as  for  Politics  they  are  in  ray 
npinioEi  only  sleepy  beeauae  they  will  soon 
be  too  wide  awake.  Perhaps  not  —  for  the 
long  and  continued  Peace  of  England  itself 
has  given  us  notions  of  personal  safety 
which  are  likely  to  pre%*ent  the  re-establish- 
meot  of  otir  natiuuid  Honesty,  There  ia, 
of  a  truth,  nothing  manly  or  sterling  in  any 
part  of  the  Government.  There  are  many 
Madmen  in  the  Country  I  have  no  doubt» 
who  would  like  to  be  beheaded  on  tower 
Hill  merely  for  the  sake  of  dclat,  there  are 
many  Men  like  Hunt  who  from  a  principle 
of  taste  would  like  to  see  things  go  on 
better,  there  are  many  like  Sir  F,  Burdett 
who  like  to  sit  at  the  head  of  political 
dinners,  —  but  there  are  none  prepared  to 
suffer  in  obscurity  for  their  Country—  The 
motives  of  our  worst  men  are  Interest  and 
of  our  best  Vanity.  We  have  no  Milton, 
no  Algernon  Sidney  —  Governors  in  these 
days  lose  the  title  of  Man  in  exchange  for 
that  of  Diploniat  and  Minister.  We  breathe 
in  a  sort  of  Officinal  Atmosphere  —  All  the 
departments  of  Government  have  strayed 
far  from  Simplicity  which  is  the  greatest 
of  Strength  there  is  as  much  difference  in 
this  re8|>ect  between  the  present  Govern- 
ment and  Oliver  Crom  weirs  as  there  is 
between  the  V2  Tables  of  Rome  and  the 
volnmes  of  Civil  Law  which  were  digested 
by  Justinian.  A  Man  now  entitled  Chan- 
cellor has  the  same  honour  paid  to  him 
whether  he  be  a  Hog  or  a  Lord  Bacon.  No 
sensation  is  created  by  Greatness  but  by  the 
n amber  of  Orders  a  Man  has  at  his  Bntton 
holes.  Notwithstanding  the  part  which  the 
Liberals  take  in  the  Cause  of  Napoleon,  I 
cannot  but  think  he  has  done  more  harm 
to  the  life  of   Liberty  than  any  one  else 


could  have  doi^  :  Dot  that  the  divine  right 
Gentlemen  have  done  or  intend  to  do  any 
good  —  DO  they  have  taken  a  Lesson  of 
him,  and  will  do  all  the  further  harm  he 
would  have  done  without  any  of  the  good. 
The  worst  thing  he  has  done  is,  that  lie  has 
taught  them  how  to  organise  their  inon> 
strous  armies.  The  Emperor  Alexander  it 
is  said  intends  to  divide  his  Empire  as  did 
Diocletian  —  creating  two  Czars  besides 
himself,  and  continning  the  supreme  Mon- 
arch of  the  whole.  Should  he  do  this  and 
they  for  a  series  of  Years  keep  peaceable 
among  themselves  Russia  may  spread  her 
conquest  even  to  China  —  1  think  it  m  Terj 
likely  thing  that  China  itself  may  fall, 
Turkey  certainly  will.  Meanwhile  European 
north  Russia  wilt  hold  its  horns  against  the 
refit  of  Europe,  intriguing  constantly  with 
France.  Dilke,  whom  you  know  to  be  a 
Godwin  peffectibtlity  Man^  pleases  himself 
with  the  idea  that  America  will  be  the 
country  to  take  up  the  human  intellect 
where  England  leaves  off — I  differ  there 
with  him  greatly  —  A  country  like  the 
United  States,  whose  greatest  Men  are 
Franklins  and  Washingtons  will  never  do 
that.  They  are  great  Men  doubtless,  but 
how  are  they  to  be  compared  to  those  our 
countrymen  Milton  and  the  two  Sidneys  ? 
The  one  is  a  philosophical  Quaker  full  of 
mean  and  thrifty  maxims,  the  other  sold 
the  very  Charger  w^ho  had  taken  him 
through  all  his  Battles,  Those  Americans 
are  great,  but  they  are  not  sublime  Man  — 
the  humanity  of  the  United  States  can 
never  reach  the  sublime.  Birkbeck's  mind 
is  too  much  in  the  American  style  —  you 
must  endeavour  to  infu5«  a  little  Spirit  of 
another  sort  into  the  settlement,  always 
with  great  caution,  for  thereby  you  may 
do  your  descendants  more  good  than  you 
may  imagine.  If  I  had  a  prayer  to  make 
for  any  great  good,  next  to  Tom's  recov- 
ery, it  should  lie  that  one  of  your  Chil- 
dren should  be  the  lirst  American  Poet.  1 
have  a  great  mind  to  make  a  prophecy,  and 
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tliey  saj  prophecies   work   out   Ibeir  own 
fulfyment  — 

[Hej-e  are  inserted  the  lines  printed  above,  p. 

[October  16,] 
This  is  Friday,  I  know  not  what  daj  of 
the  Month  —  I  wiU  enquire  to-morrowj  for 
it  is  fit  you  should  know  the  time  I  am 
w^riting.  I  went  to  Town  yesterday,  and 
calling  at  Mrs.  MiJlar'a  was  told  that  your 
]^I other  would  not  he  found  at  home  —  I 
met  Henry  as  I  turned  the  corner  —  I  bad 
no  leisure  to  return,  so  I  left  the  letters 
with  hun.  He  was  looking  very  welL 
Poor  Tom  is  no  better  to-night — I  am 
afraid  to  ask  liim  what  Message  I  shall 
send  from  him.  And  here  I  conld  go  on 
complaining  of  my  ilisuryj  but  I  will  keep 
myself  cheerful  for  your  Sjikes,  With  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  I  have  succeeded  in 
getting  Fanny  to  Hanipstead.  She  has 
been  several  times,  Mr.  Lewis  has  been 
very  kind  to  Tom  all  the  summer,  there 
has  scarce  a  day  passed  but  he  has  visited 
him,  and  not  one  day  without  bringing  or 
sending  some  fruit  of  the  nicest  kind.  He 
has  been  very  assiduous  in  his  enquiries  after 
you — It  would  give  the  old  Gentleman  a 
greut  deal  of  pleasure  if  you  would  send 
him  a  Sheet  encloseil  in  the  ueit  parcel  to 
me  J  after  you  receive  this  —  how  long  it 
will  be  first  —  Why  did  I  not  write  to 
Philadelphia  ?  Really  1  am  sorry  for  that 
neglect.  I  wish  to  go  on  writing  ad  infi- 
nitum to  you  -^  I  wiijh  for  interesting 
matter  and  a  pen  as  swift  as  the  wind  — 
But  the  fact  is  I  go  so  little  into  the  Crowd 
now  that  I  have  nothing  fresh  and  fresh 
every  day  to  speculate  upon  ejccept  mj  own 
Whims  and  Theories.  I  have  been  but  once 
to  Haydon*s,  once  to  Hunt's,  once  to  Rice'sj 
once  to  Hessey's.  I  have  not  seen  Taylor,  I 
have  not  been  to  the  Theatre.  Now  if  I  had 
been  many  times  to  all  these  and  was  still 
in  the  habit  of  going  I  conld  on  my  return 
at  night  have  each  day  something  new  to 
tell  you  of  withont  any  stop —  But  now  I 
have  such  a  dearlh  that  when  I  get  to  the 


end  of  this  sentence  and  to  the  bottom 
of  this  page  I  must  wait  till  I  can  find 
something  interesting  to  you  before  T  begin 
another.  Alter  all  it  is  not  much  matter 
what  it  may  be  about,  for  the  very  words 
from  such  a  distance  penned  by  this  hand 
will  be  grateful  to  you  —  even  though  I 
were  to  copy  out  the  tale  of  Mother  Hub- 
bard or  little  Red  Riding  Hood. 

[Later] 
I  have  been  over  to  Dilke's  this  evening 

—  there  with  Brown  we  have  been  talk-' 
iug  of  different  and  indifferent  Matters  ■- — 
of  Euclid,  of  Metaphysics  J  of  the  Bible, 
of  SbakspearCi  of  the  horrid  System  and 
consequences  of  the  fagging  at  great 
schools.  I  know  not  yet  how  lai'ge  a  par* 
eel  I  can  send  —  I  mean  by  way  of  Letters 

—  I  hope  there  can  be  no  object  ion  to  my 
dowling  up  a  quire  made  into  a  small  com* 
pass.  That  is  the  manner  in  which  I  shall 
write.     I  shall  send  you  more  than  Letters 

—  I  mean  a  tale  — which  I  must  begin  on 
account  of  the  activity  of  my  Mind  ;  of  its 
inability  to  remain  at  rest.  It  must  be 
prose  and  not  very  excitiog.  I  must  do 
this  because  in  the  way  I  am  at  present 
sitnated  I  have  too  many  interruptions  to  a 
train  of  feeling  to  be  able  to  write  Poetry, 
80  I  shall  write  this  Tale,  and  if  I  think  it 
worth  while  get  a  duplicate  made  before  I 
scud  it  off  to  you. 

[October  21  J. 
This  is  a  fresh  beginning  the  21st 
October.  Charles  and  Henry  were  with 
us  on  Sunday,  and  they  brought  me  your 
Letter  to  your  Mother —  we  agree  to  get  a 
Packet  off  to  you  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
shall  dine  with  your  Mother  to-morrow, 
when  they  have  promised  to  have  their 
Iretters  ready.  I  shall  send  as  soon  as 
possible  without  thinking  of  the  little  you 
may  have  from  me  in  the  first  parcel,  as  I 
intend ;  as  I  said  be  fore,  to  begin  another 
Letter  of  more  regular  information*  Her© 
I  want  to  communicate  so  largely  in  a  little 
time  that  I  am  pulled  where  to  direct  my 
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r«ttentioo.     Haslam  has  promised  to  tot  me 
ktiow  from  Cupper  and   Hazlewood.     For 
want  of  sometUiDg  better  I  shall  proceed 
I  to  give  you  some  extracts  from  mj  Scotch 
etters — Yet  now  I  think  on  it  why  not 
end  you  the  lettera  themselves  —  I  have 
Ithree  of  them  at  present  —  I  believe  Hav- 
p-don  has  two  which  I  will  get  in  time,     I 
dined  with  your  Mother  and  Henry  at  Mrs. 
Millar's  on  Thnrsday,  when  they  ^ve  me 
their  Letters.     Charles's  I  have  not  yet  — 
be  has  promised  to  send  it-     The  thought 
of  sending  my  Scotch  Letters  has  deter- 
mined me  to  enclose  a  few  more  wbich  I 
rbuve  received  and  winch  will  give  you  the 
'"best  cue  to  how  I  am  going  on^  better  than 
you  conld  otherwise  know.     Your  Mother 
was  well,  and  I  was  sorry  I  could  not  stop 
later.     1  called  on  Hunt  yesterday  —  it  has 
been  always  my  fate  to  meet  Oilier  there 
—  On  Thursday  I  walked  with  Hazlitt  as 
far  as  Covent  Garden:  he  was  going  to  phiy 
Racquets.   I  think  Tom  has  been  rather  bet- 
ter these  few  last  days  —  he  hns  been  less 
I  expect  Rt^ynolds  to-morrow. 


[Lat^r,  about  October  25.] 
Since  I  wrote  thus  far  I  have  met  with 
that  same  Lndy  again »  whom  I  saw  at 
Hastings  and  whom  I  met  when  we  were 
going  to  the  English  Opera.  It  wns  in  a 
street  which  goes  from  Bedford  How  to 
Lamb*s  Conduit  Street.  —  I  passed  lier  and 
turned  back  :  she  seemed  glad  of  it  —  gbid 
to  see  me,  and  not  offendc»d  at  my  piLssing 
her  lR*forc.  We  walked  on  towards  Isling- 
ton, where  we  called  on  a  friend  of  hers 
who  keeps  a  Biiarding  ScbooL  She  ha^s 
always  been  an  enigma  to  me  —  slie  has 
been  in  a  Room  with  you  and  Reynolds^ 
and  wishes  we  shonld  be  acquainted  with- 
out any  of  our  common  aequaintance  know- 
ing it.  As  we  went  along^  sometimes 
through  shabby,  sometimes  through  decent 
Streets,  I  had  my  guessing  at  work,  not 
knowing  what  it  would  be,  and  prepared  to 
tnept  any  surprise.  First  it  ended  at  this 
House  at  Islington  :  on  parting  from  wbieh 


I  pressed  to  attend  her  home.  She  cou* 
sen  ted,  and  theu  again  my  thoughts  were 
at  work  what  it  might  lead  to,  though  now 
they  had  received  a  sort  of  genteel  hint 
from  the  Boarding  School.  Our  walk  eud«^H 
ed  in  34  Gloucester  Street,  Queen  Sqiiar^^^ 
^— not  exactly  so,  for  we  went  np-stairs 
into  her  sitting-room,  a  very  tasty  sort  of 
place  with  Book.**,  Pictures,  a  bronze  Statue 
of  Buonaparte^  Music,  leolian  Hnrp,  a  Par- 
rot, a  Linnet,  a  Case  of  choice  Lif|ueurs,  etc. 
etc.  She  liebaved  in  the  kindest  manner  — 
made  me  take  home  a  grouse  for  Tom's 
dinner.  Asked  for  my  address  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sending  more  game.  ...  I  expect 
to  pass  some  pleasant  hours  with  ber  now 
and  then :  hi  which  I  feel  I  shall  be  of  ser- 
vice to  her  in  matters  of  knowledge  and 
taste  :  if  I  can  I  will,  .  .  .  She  and  your 
George  are  the  only  w^oraen  k  pen  pp^s  de 
mon  age  whom  I  w*ould  be  content  to  know 
for  their  mind  and  friendship  alone.  — 
I  shall  in  a  short  time  write  you  as  f:Lr 
as  I  know  bow  I  intend  to  pass  my  Life 
—  I  cannot  think  of  those  things  now  Tom 
is  fio  unwell  and  weak.  Notwithstanding 
your  Happiness  and  your  recommendation 
1  hope  I  shall  never  marry*  Though  tlw 
tnost  beautiful  Creature  were  waiting  fori 
me  at  the  end  of  a  Journey  or  a  Walk  ; 
though  the  Caiiiet  were  of  Sdk,  the  Cur- 
tains of  the  morning  Clouds;  the  chairs 
and  Sofa  stuffed  with  Cygnet's  down  ;  the 
food  Maima,  the  Wine  beyond  Claret,  the 
Window  opening  on  Winander  meiv,  l^M 
should  not  feel  —  or  rather  my  lI:Lppinesi^| 
would  not  be  so  fine,  as  my  Solitude  i* 
.sublime.  Then  instead  of  wliat  I  have  de- 
scribed, there  is  a  sublimity  to  welcome  me 
home  ^ The  roaring  of  the  wind  is  mj? 
wife  and  the  Stars  through  the  window- 
pane  are  my  Children.  The  mighty  ab-"^ 
stract  Idea  I  have  of  Beauty  in  all  things L 
stifles  the  more  divided  and  minute  domes- \ 
tic  happiness  —  an  amiable  wife  and  sweet  \ 
Children  I  contemplate  as  a  part  of  that 
Beauty,  but  1  must  have  a  thousand  o& 
tho*$e  beautiful  particles  to  fill  up  my  hearti 
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TO  GEORGE   AND   GEORGIANA   KEATS 


1  fee!  more  and  more  every  day,  as  my 
imagination  strtjogtheiis,  tbat  I  do  not  live 
in  this  world  a) ope  but  io  a  thousand 
worlda  —  No  sooner  am  I  alone  than  shapes 
of  epic  gi'eatness  are  stationed  around  me, 
and  serve  my  Spirit  the  office  which  is 
equivalent  to  a  King's  bodyguard —^  then 
*  Tragedy  with  sceptred  pall  comes  i weep- 
ing by/  According  to  my  state  of  mind  I 
am  with  Achilles  shouting  in  the  Trenches^ 
or  with  Theoeritus  in  the  Vales  of  Sicily. 
Or  I  throw  my  whole  being  into  Troilns, 
and  repeutiog  those  lines,  *  I  wander  liktj 
a  lost  Soul  upon  the  styg^ian  Banks  staying 
for  waftage/  I  melt  into  the  air  with  a 
voluptuonsuess  so  delicate  that  I  am  con- 
tent to  l>e  alone.  These  things,  eomhined 
with  the  opinion  I  have  of  the  generality  of 
women  - —  who  appear  to  me  as  children  to 
whom  I  would  rather  give  a  sugar  Plum 
than  my  time,  form  a  barrier  against  Matrt* 
mony  which  I  rejoice  iu, 

I  have  written  this  that  yon  might  see  I 
have  my  share  of  the  highest  pleasurea, 
and  that  though  I  may  choose  to  puss  my 
days  alone  I  shall  be  no  Solitary.  You  see 
there  is  nothing  spleen ical  in  all  this.     The 

fonly   thing  that   CSn'  ever  affect  me   per- 
sonally  for  more  than  one   short  passing 

I  day,   is  any  doubt  about  my  powers   for 

C poetry  —  I  seldom  have  any,  and  I  look 
with  hope  to  the  nighiug  time  when  I  shall 
have  none.  I  am  as  happy  as  a  Man  can 
be  —  that  is,  in  myself  I  should  be  happy 
if  Tom  was  well,  and  I  knew  you  were 
passing  pleasant  days.  Then  I  should  be 
most  enviable  —  with  the  yearning  Passion 
I  have  for  the  beautiful,  connected  and 
made  one  with  the  ambition  of  my  intellect* 
Think  "of  my  Pleasure  lu  Solitude  ni  com* 
parison  of  my  commerce  with  the  world  — 
there  lama  child  —  there  they  do  not 
know  ine,  not  even  my  most  intimate  ac- 
quaintance —  I  give  in  to  their  feelings  as 
1  though  I  were  refraining  from  irritating  a 
little  child.  Some  think  me  middling,  others 
silly i  others  foolish — every  one  thinks  he 
tees  my  weak  side  against  ray  will,  when 


in  truth  it  is  with  my  wQl  —  I  am  conteutf 
to  be  thought  all  this  because  I  have  iw 
my  own  breast  so  great  a  resource.     This' 
is  one  great  reasou  why  they  like  me  so  ; 
because  they  can  all  show  to  advantage  in 
a  room  and  eclipse  from  a  certain  tact  one  4_ 
who  is   reckoned   to  be  a  good  Poet     I  |^| 
hope  I  am  not  here  playing  tricks  *  to  make 
the  angels  weep  *  :  I  think  not :  for  I  have 
nut   the   least    contempt   for  my   species^ 
and  though  it  may  sound  paradoxical,  my 
greatest  elevations  of  soul  leave  me  every 
time   more  humbled  —  Enough  of   this^ 
though  in  your  Love  for  me  you  will  not 
think  it  enough. 

[Later,  October  29  or  31.] 
llaslam  has  been  here  this  morning  and 
has  taken  all  the  Letters  except  this  sheet, 
which  I  shall  send  him  by  the  Twopenny, 
as  he  will  put  the  Parcel  in  the  Bos  tun 
post  Bag  by  the  advice  of  Capper  and 
Hazlewood,  who  assure  him  of  the  safety 
and  expedition  that  way  —  tho  Parcel  will 
be  forwarded  to  Warder  and  thence  to  you 
all  the  same.  There  will  not  be  a  Phila* 
delphia  ship  for  these  six  weeks  —  by  tliat 
time  I  shall  have  another  Letter  to  you. 
Mind  you  I  mark  this  Letter  A.  By  the  ^| 
time  you  will  receive  this  you  will  have  I  S 
trust  passed  through  the  greatest  of  your 
fatigues.  As  it  was  with  your  Sea  Sick- 
ness I  shall  not  bear  of  them  till  they  are 
past.  Do  not  set  to  your  occupation  with 
too  great  an  anxiety  —  take  it  calmly  — 
and  let  your  health  be  the  prime  cons  idem-  ^m 
tion«  I  hope  you  will  have  a  Sou,  and  it  ^M 
is  one  of  my  first  wishes  to  have  him  in  my 
Arms  —  which  I  will  do  please  God  before 
he  cuts  one  double  tooth.  Tom  is  rather 
more  easy  than  he  has  been  :  but  is  still  so 
nervous  that  I  cannot  speftk  to  him  of  these 
Matters  —  indeed  it  Is  the  care  I  have  had 
to  keep  his  Mind  aloof  from  feelings  too 
acute  that  has  made  this  Letter  ao  short  a 
one  —  I  did  not  like  to  write  before  him  a 
Letter  he  knew  was  to  reach  your  hands — ' 
I  cannot  even  now  ask  him  for  any  Message 
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LETTERS  OF  JOHN    KEATS 


I 


—  Bis  heart  speaks  to  you.  Be  as  happy 
aB  you  can.  Think  of  me,  ajid  for  my  iake 
be  eheerfiil. 

Believe  me,  mj  dear  Brother  and  sbter^ 
Your  aadous  aod  alFectionate  Brother 

John. 

This  day  is  my  Birth  day. 

All  our  friends  have  been  anxious  in 
their  enqiiirieSi  and  all  send  their  re- 
jneinbranccs. 


75.     TO  FANlfY  KEATS 


lUmimli^,  Friday  Morn  [October  16,  iai8}. 

My  i»kab  Fanny  —  You  must  not  con- 
ili'tiin  riii^  for  not  heing  punctual  to  Thufs> 
day,  fi^r  I  ri?«Hy  did  not  know  whether  it 
wciuUI  i)i*i  affect  poor  Toiu  too  luucli  to  see 
ytm.  You  know  liow  it  hurt  liira  to  part 
with  yiui  the  last  time.  At  alt  events  jou 
nil/ill  hour  from  me  ;  aod  if  Tom  kee^s 
|ii'«tty  well  to-morrow,  I  will  see  Mr. 
Alibi^y  tlie  next  day,  and  endeavour  to  set- 
tin  that  you  ^hall  be  with  us  on  Tuesday 
MP  Wi'dnt^sday.  I  have  good  news  from 
itvitrgts  —  He  has  landed  safely  with  our 
Slutfjr  —  they  are  both  in  good  health  — 
tlidir  profipects  are  good  — and  they  are  by 
lliin  time  nighing  to  their  journey's  end  — 
you  nhall  bear  the  particulars  soon. 

Your  affeetiotiate  Brother  John. 

Tom's  love  to  you. 


7*5. 


TO  THE  SAME 


[Hampatead,  Oot^bor  26,  1818.] 
My  dear  Fanky  —  I  called  on  Mr.  A\t- 
bey  in  the  beginning  of  last  Week  i   when 
he  seemed  averse  to  letting  you  come  again 
from  having  heard  that  you  had  been  to 
-Other  places  besides  Well  Walk.     I  do  not 
I  mean  to  say  you  did  wrongly  in  Bpeaking 
of  it,  for  there  should  nghtly  be  no  objec- 
tion to  such  things:   but  you  know  with 
what  People  we  are  obliged  in  the  course 
of  Childhood  to  associate,  whose  comluet 
forces  us  into  duplicity  and   falsehood   to 
.  Ihciti-    To  the  worst  of  People  we  should 
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be  openhearted:  but  it  is  as  well  as  ihmgftl 
are  to  be  prudent  in  making  any  conmmni^ 
eatioQ  to  any  one,  that  may  throw  an  im- 
pediment in  the  way  of  any  of  the  little 
pleasures  you  may  have.  I  do  not  recom- 
mend duplicity  but  prudence  with  such 
people.  Perhaps  I  am  talking  too  deeply 
for  you:  if  you  do  not  now,  you  will  under- 
stand  what  I  mean  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years*  I  think  poor  Tom  is  a  little  Better; 
he  sends  his  love  to  you.  I  shall  call  on 
Mr.  Abbey  to-^morrow  :  when  I  hope  to 
settle  when  to  see  you  again.  Mrs.  Dilke 
has  been  for  some  time  at  Brighton^ she 
is  ejrpeeted  home  iti  a  day  or  two.  She 
will  be  pleased  I  am  sure  with  yonr  pre- 
sent. I  will  try  for  permission  for  you  to 
remain  here  all  Night  should  Mrs.  D.  re- 
turn in  time. 

Your  affectionate  Brother     John 


77«      TO  mCHARD  WOODROUSS 

[Hmnpstead,  October  27»  1818.] 
My  DEAR  WooDHOUBE  —  Yonr  letter 
gave  me  great  satisfaction^  more  on  ac- 
count of  its  friendliness  than  anj-  relish  of 
that  matter  in  it  which  is  accounted  so 
acceptable  to  the  'genus  irritabile.'  The 
best  answer  I  can  give  you  is  in  a  cterklike 
tuanner  to  make  some  observations  on  two 
principal  points  which  seem  to  point  like 
indices  into  the  midst  of  the  whole  pro  and 
con  about  genius,  and  views,  and  achieve- 
nients,  and  ambition,  et  cietera. —  1st.  As 
to  the  poetical  Character  itself  (I  meim^ 
that  sort,  of  which,  if  I  am  anything,  I  am 
a  member ;  that  sort  distinguished  from 
the  Wordsworthiau,  or  egotistical  Sublime; 
which  is  a  thing  per  se,  and  stands  alone,) 
it  is  not  itself  —  it  has  no  self —  It  is  ever)"-. 
thing  and  nothing  —  It  has  no  ehnracter— , 
it  enjoys  light  and  shade  ;  it  lives  in  gustO| 
be  it  foul  or  fair,  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor, 
mean  or  elevated  —  It  has  as  much  delight 
in  conceiving  an  lago  as  an  Imogen.  What 
shocks  the  virtuous  philosopher  delights 
the  chameleon  poet.    It  does  no  harm  from 
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I  lit  MlkiL  of  tbe  dark  side  of  thingti,  any 
[  more  than  from  its  taste  for  tlie  bright  one, 
f          becatiae  tbej  both  end  m  speculation.     A 

poet  is  the  most  uBpoetical  of  anjtbitig  in 
existence.  Because  he  has  no  Identity  —  he 
Is  GontinuaUy  in  for  and  filling  Bome  other 
bmly.  The  StiUj — the  Moon^ — the  Sea, 
and  meo  and  woioeu^  who  are  creatures  of 
impulse,  are  poetical,  and  have  about  them 
an  unchangeable  attribute  ;  tbo  jioet  has 
none^  no  identity  —  he  ifl  certainly  the  most 
unpoetical  of  all  God's  creatures.  -->  If  then 
he  has  no  self,  and  if  I  am  a  poet,  where  is 

II  the  wonder  that  I  should  say  I  would  write 
no  more?    Might  I  not  at  that  very  instant 

I  have  been  cogitating  on  the  Characters  of 

I  Saturn  and  Opa?     It  is  a  vn^tched  thing 

I  to  confess  ;   but  it  is  a  very  faetf  that  ^ot 

I  one   word  I  ever  utter  can   be  taken  for 

^^^   granted  as  an  opinion  growing  out  of  my 
^^H  identical   'Nature  ^  how   can    It,   when   I 
^»  have  no  Nature  ?     When  I  am  in  a  room 
with  people,  if  I  ever  am  free  from  specu- 

Ilating  on  creatiouis  of  my  own  hraiu,  then, 
not  myself  goes  home  to  myself,  hut  the 
identity  of  every  one  iu  the  room  begins  to 
press  upon  me,  so  that  I  am  m  a  very  tittle 
lime  annihilated  —  not  onJy  among  men;  it 
would  he  the  same  in  a  nursery  of  ChiMrea. 
I  know  not  whether  I  make  myself  wholly 
unilerstood  :  I  hope  enough  so  to  let  you 
see  that  no  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on 
what  I  said  that  day. 

In  the  2d  place,  I  will  speak  of  my 
views,  and  of  the  life  I  purpose  to  myself. 
^I  am  ambitious  of  doing  the  world  some 
I  good:  if  I  fibonld  be  spared,  that  may  be 
■  WJe  work  of  maturer  years  —  in  the  interval 
I  will  assay  to  reaeh  to  as  high  a  summit 
in  poetry  as  the  nerve  bestowed  upon  me 
will  suffer*  The  faiut  conceptions  I  have 
of  poems  to  come  bring  the  blood  fre* 
quently  into  my  forehead  —  All  I  hope  is  J 
that  I  may  not  lose  all  interest  in  humarl 
afifairs  —  that  the  solitary  Indifference  t 
ifeel  for  applause,  even  from  the  finest 
^Bptrits,  -mil  not  blunt  any  acnteness  of 
vision  I  may  have.     I  do  not  think  it  wilLl 
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I  feel  assured  I  should  write  from  the 
mere  yearning  and  fondness  I  have  for  thel 
beautiful  I  even  if,  my  night's  labours  shotild  J 
be  burnt  every  Morning,  and  no  eye  evexr 
shine  upon  tbem.  But  even  now  I  am 
perhaps  not  speaking  from  myself,  but 
from  some  Character  in  whose  soul  I  now 
live.  / 

I  am  sure  however  that  this  next  sem* 
tence  is  from  myself —  I  feel  your  anxiety, 
good  opinion,  and  friendship,  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  am 

Yours  most  sincerely       John  Keats. 


78.     TO  FANNY  KBATB 


J 


[Hampstead,  November  5,  ISIB  J 
Mr  DEAR   Fanny  —  I  have   seen  Mr. 
Abbey  three  times  about  you,  and  have  not 
been  able  to  get  his  consent.     He  says  that 
once  more  between  this  and  the  Holidays 
will   be   sufficient.     What   can   I   do  ?     I  ^ 
should  have  been  at  Waltharastow  several " 
times,  but  I  am  not  able  to  leave  Tom  for 
so   long   a  time  as  that   would    take  me. 
Poor  Tom  has  been  rather  better  these  4 
last  days  in  eonsequenee  of  obtaining  a  lit- 
tle rest  a  nights.     Write  to  me  as  often  oa 
you  can,  and  believe  that  I  would  do  any- 
thing to  give  you  any  pleasure  —  we  must 
as  yet  wait  patiently. 

Tour  affectionate  Brother     John  . 


19,      TO  JAMES  HIOB 


WeU  Walk  [HarapateadJ  Nov'.  24,  [1818] 
My  dear  Rice^ — Your  amende  Honor- 
able I  must  call  *  un  surcroit  d'Amitid,* 
for  I  am  not  at  all  sensible  of  anything  but 
that  yon  were  unfortunately  engaged  and  I 
was  unfortunately  in  u  hurry.  I  completely 
understand  your  feeling  in  this  mistake, 
and  End  in  it  that  balance  of  comfort  which 
remains  after  regretting  your  uneasiness. 
I  have  long  made  up  my  mind  to  take  for 
granted  the  genuine  -  heartedness  of  my 
friends,    notwithstanding    any    temporary 
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HiMkMuuumiuvM  III  ilii^ir  Mui\i%mr  %\r  ihw 
iMUgiit^iit  m^lliiiili  «^l  \^Uioli  h^^x^^v^  I  Km! 
«li»i  U»H«i  «\Hmi  %a  lUvi  iii«\rttuviBt.    1  «^v 

\\\^\\  DVllUvii  WV\  Wim^  IW|\^  MWvW^k^  fMMIfc- 
\\\\  l\^UUU*^U       *|WU  ^m  ^^X^Mfc  At  lIU*  ltt%^»W<Nlfcl 

\\\  s»«\«       \  yk\\\  W\\  >>^  l>fc\*  »H>*i  uuf^v^  . 

\\%vk         •  \U?  vvv\*  l^  \\^  >fcAW«  him  to  , 

*.s,\^  .i    l\uvua.   *\\hou   >fckU  >KUi  c^wne   lo 
lowu  \,i.m\V'      -l  wkU/  s<i,>«  I,  •let  you 
U*\*   Uvo   MS    u%v\v  >^cck/      lu  both  thwe 
V  .*^*  .  I  .n»|V44VvU  to  Attvibuto  au  interested  \ 
\\\o\\\x^  w  s>M^\\  o(  uiv  t'neiivU'  question*—  | 
vUs>  (u.<v  uuUo  Kiui  du:kh«  the  second  mnde 
Uiu\  Uh»W  .m^4>:  — »uid  yet  I  «m  innocent 
\u  U»vU  %u**v> ;   uf>  uiiud  leapt  oTcr  eTcir 
mVvv\^U  to  \\hAt  I  SAW  was  per  se  a  pleii- 
M.uu  ^vvlM\»ot  >*Uh  him.     You  see  I  have  no 
i4\U»>\;*vvsv\>*  to  make  — you  see  how  far  I 
Avu  i\v»vu  '•v^^pi^u^  you  could  show  me  any  • 
uo)iiK  v^v      I  xoiry  muoh  regret  the  long  time 
\  U.i\  o  U^ou  oUiged  to  exile  from  toq  :  for 
i  \\A\  o  ouo  \u*  t^o  rather  pleasant  occasions 
i^i  vvuiUu'  u^KUk  with  you.     What  I  have 
Uo44V\l   Ivom  iUHWge  is  faroorable  —  I  ex-  j 
pvoi  *\  lot  tor  (txmu  the  Settlement  itself. 

\  ov\i  »iuOi«xe  friend         Joox  Kjeats. 

\  vauuot  £i\e  any  good  news  of  Tom. 


'.lUmiMtiMd.^  ToMffldaj  Mon 

;;iV-emb«r  U  1*1^:. 

M\  UK  iR  Faxxy  —  I\jor  Tom  has  been 

^o  Uid  ibjLil  have  delayed  your  visit  hither 

i:»  it  v^vHjJd  be  so  painful  to  you  both.    I 

«.\uiu«.'£  >a V  he  is  any  better  this  morning  — 

(is'  Ls  lu  A  very  dangerous  state  —  I  liave 

-.cuive  jkiiy  bopes  of  him.**     Keep  up  your 

ij'iiit.^    :,'r   3ie    my  dear    F^aay  —  repoiie 

\ou:  jLf^*cc;oaace  Brother  Joiln. 


HI,  TO  QBOROK  AXD  OBOBOIAKA  KKAXB 

[Hampstead,  about  DeC- 18, 1818.] 
My  dear  Brothkb  and  Sister  —  You 
will  have  been  prepared  before  this  reaches 
yo«  for  the  worst  news  you  could  have, 
M^«  if  Haslam*8  letter  arrives  in  proper 
tinie»  1  have  a  conadation  in  thinking  that 
the  Ant  shock  will  be  past  before  yon  re- 
ceive this.  The  last  days  of  poor  Tom 
wex«  of  the  most  disticiaing  nature ;  but 
his  last  moments  were  not  so  painful,  and 
his  verr  last  was  withont  a  pang.  I  vrill 
not  enter  into  anj  parsonic  emnments  on 
death — yet  the  common  observations  of 
the  commonest  people  on  death  are  as  tme 
as  their  proverbs.  I  have  scarce  a  doubt 
of  immortality  of  some  natnie  or  other — 
neither  had  Tom.  My  frievds  have  been 
exceedin^T  kind  to  me  everr  one  of  them 
^  Brown  detained  me  at  his  Honse.  I 
suppose  no  one  could  have  had  thor  time 
made  smoother  than  mine  has  been.  Dur- 
ing poor  Tom^s  illness  I  vras  not  able  to 
write  and  sinee  his  death  the  task  of  begin- 
ning has  been  a  hindrance  to  me.  Within 
this  last  Week  I  have  been  every  nhere  — 
and  I  will  tell  yon  as  neartr  as  posnUe 
how  all  go  on.  With  Dilke  and  Brown  1 
am  quite  thi^  —  with  Brown  indeed  I  nm 
going  to  domesticate — that  ks»  we  shall 
keep  honse  together.  I  shall  hare  the 
front  parlonr  and  he  the  bnek  €ae»  bj 
whieh  I  shaU  avoid  the  name  of  Bendey^s 
Children  —  and  be  the  better  able  to  goon 
with  my  Stndies  —  which  hare  been  greatly 
interrupted  lately,  so  that  I  have  not  the 
shadow  of  an  idea  of  a  book  in  my  head, 
and  my  pen  seems  to  have  grown  too  goaty 
for  sense.  How  are  yon  going  on  now  ? 
The  goings  on  of  ihe  world  makes  me  diny 
—  There  you  are  with  Birkbeek — here  I 
xta  with  Brown  —  somedmes  I  fancy  an 
immense  separation,  and  sometimes  as  at 
present,  a  direct  eommunicacon  of  Spirit 
with  you.  That  will  be  v?d«  of  the  grandeurs 
«if  immortality  —  There  w:il  be  no  sp«re. 
and  consequently  the  only  comBHCce  be> 


tvreen  spirits  will  be  by  their  ititenigetice 
of  eaeh  otber  —  when  they  will  completely 
uuderataiid  t^ach  other,  while  we  in  tbis 
world  merely  comprehend  each  other  in 
different  degrees  — the  higher  the  degree 
of  good  so  higher  is  our  Love  and  friend* 
ship.  I  have  been  so  little  used  to  writing 
lately  that  I  am  afraid  you  will  not  smoke 
xny  meaning  so  I  \^iU  give  an  example  — 
Suppose  Brown  or  Haslam  or  any  one 
whom  I  understand  in  the  next  degree  to 
what  I  do  you,  were  in  America^  they  would 
he  so  miieb  the  farther  from  me  in  propor- 
tion as  their  identity  was  less  impressed 
npon  me,  Now  tbe  reason  why  I  do  not 
feel  at  the  present  moment  bo  far  from  you 
lA  that  I  remember  your  Ways  and  Man- 
iiers  and  actions  ;  I  know  jour  nianner  of 
thinking,  your  manner  of  feeling  :  I  know 
what  sbape  your  joy  or  your  sorrow  would 
take;  1  know  the  manner  of  your  walkings 
standing,  sauntering^  sitting  down,  laugh* 
ing,  puaniug^  and  every  action  so  truly  that 
you  seem  near  to  me.  You  will  remember 
me  in  the  same  manner  ^ — and  the  more 
when  I  tell  you  that  I  shall  read  a  passage 
of  Shakspeare  every  Sunday  at  ten  o^Clock 
'^you  read  one  at  tbe  same  time,  and  we 
shall  be  as  near  each  other  as  blind  bodies 
can  be  in  the  same  room* 

I  saw  your  Mother  the  day  liefore  yes- 
terday, and  intend  now  frequently  to  paaa 
half  a  day  with  ber — she  seemil  toler- 
ahly  welL  I  called  in  Henrietta  Street  and 
so  vruB  speaking  with  your  Mother  about 
Miss  Millar  —  %ve  had  a  chat  about  lleir- 
esses— she  told  me  I  think  of  Tor  eight 
dying  Swains,  Charles  was  not  at  home. 
I  think  I  have  beard  a  little  more  talk 
about  Miss  Keasle — all  I  know  of  ber  is 
she  bad  a  new  sort  of  shoe  on  of  bright 
leatber  like  our  Knapsacks,  Miss  Millar 
gave  me  one  of  her  confounded  pinches. 
iV.  B.  did  not  like  it,  Mrs.  Dilke  went 
with  me  to  see  Funny  last  week,  and  Has- 
lam went  with  me  last  Sunday.  She  was 
wr-ll  —  she  gets  a  little  plumper  and  had  a 
little  Colour,     On  Sunday  I  brought  from 


ber  a  present  of  facesereens  and  a  work* 
bag  for  Mrs,  D,  —  they  were  really  very 
pretty.  From  Walthamstow  we  walked  to 
Betbnal  green  —  where  I  felt  so  tired  from 
my  long  walk  that  I  was  obliged  to  go  to 
Bed  at  ten.  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Keasle  were 
there.  Haslam  has  heen  exoessively  kind, 
and  his  anxiety  ahout  you  is  great ;  I  never 
meet  him  but  we  have  some  chat  thereon. 
He  is  always  doing  me  some  good  turn  — 
he  gave  me  this  thin  paper  *^''  for  the  pur- 
pose of  writing  to  you.  I  have  been  pass- 
ing au  hour  this  morning  with  Mr.  Lewis  — 
he  wants  news  of  you  very  much.  Haydon 
was  here  yestei'day  —  he  amused  us  much 
by  speaking  of  young  Hoppner  who  went 
with  Captain  Ross  on  a  voyage  of  discover}' 
to  the  Poles.  The  Ship  was  sometimes  en- 
tirely surrounded  vnth.  vast  mountains  and 
crags  of  ice,  and  in  a  few  Minutes  not  a 
particle  was  to  be  seen  all  round  the  Hori- 
zon.  Once  they  met  with  so  vast  a  Mass 
that  tliey  gave  themselves  over  for  lost  ; 
their  last  resource  was  in  meeting  it  with 
the  Bowsprit,  which  they  did^  and  8plit  it 
asunder  and  glided  through  it  as  it  parted, 
for  a  great  distance  —  one  Mile  and  more, 
Tlieir  eyes  were  so  fatigued  with  the  eter- 
nal dazzle  and  whiteness  that  tbcy  lay  down 
on  their  backs  npon  deck  to  relieve  their 
sight  on  the  blue  sky.  Hoppner  describes  his 
dreadful  weariness  at  the  continual  day^— 
the  sun  ever  moving  in  a  circle  round  above 
their  heads  —  so  pressing  upon  him  that  he 
could  not  rid  himself  of  t!ie  sensation  even 
in  the  dark  Hold  of  the  Ship.  Tbe  Esqui- 
maux are  described  as  the  most  wretched 
of  Beings — they  float  from  their  summer 
to  their  winter  residences  and  hack  again 
like  white  Bears  on  the  ice  floats.  They 
seem  never  to  have  washed,  and  so  when 
their  features  move  the  red  skin  shows  be- 
neath the  cracking  peel  of  dirt.  They  had 
no  notion  of  any  inhabitants  in  the  World 
hut  tbemselvcs.  The  sailors  who  had  not 
.seen  a  Star  for  some  time»  when  they  came 
again  southwards  on  the  hailing  of  the  first 
revision  of  one,  all  ran  upon  deck  with  feel* 
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iuga  of  the  most  joyful  nature.  Haydon^a 
eyes  will  not  suffer  hiin  to  proceed  with  his 
Hctore  —  hia  Physician  tells  him  he  must 
remain  two  months  more,  inactive.  Hunt 
keeps  on  in  his  old  way  —  I  am  completely 
tired  of  it  alL  He  has  ktely  published  a 
Pocket  Book  called  the  literary  Pocket- 
Book —  full  of  the  most  sickening  stuff  yon 
can  imngine.  Reynolds  is  well;  he  has  he- 
come  jui  Edinburgh  Reviewer.  I  have  not 
heard  from  Bailey,  Riee  I  have  seen  very 
littJe  of  lately  —  and  I  am  very  sorry  for  it. 
The  Miss  R^s.  are  all  as  usual.  Archer 
above  all  people  called  on  me  one  day  —  he 
wanted  some  information  by  my  means, 
from  Hunt  and  Uaydon^  concerning  some 
Man  they  knew.  I  got  him  what  he  wanted, 
but  know  none  of  the  whys  and  wherefores. 
Poor  Kirk  man  left  Went  worth  Place  one 
evening  abont  half -past  eight  and  was 
stopped,  beaten  and  robbed  of  his  Watch  in 
Pond  Street.  I  saw  him  a  few  days  since  j 
he  tuid  not  recovered  from  his  bruises.  I 
called  on  Hazlitt  the  day  1  went  to  Rom- 
ney  Street,— I  gave  John  Hunt  extracts 
from  your  letters  —  he  has  taken  no  notice. 
I  have  seen  Lamb  lately  —  Brown  and  I 
were  taken  by  Hunt  to  Novello's  —  there 
we  were  devastated  and  excruciated  with 
bad  and  repeated  puns  —  Brown  don't  want 
to  go  again*  We  went  the  other  evening 
to  see  Brutus  a  new  Tragedy  by  Howard 
Payne,  an  American  —  Kean  was  excellent 
— -the  play  was  very  bad.  It  is  the  first 
time  I  have  been  since  I  went  with  yon  to 
the  Lyceum. 

Mrs.  Brawne  who  took  Brown^a  house 
for  the  Summer,  still  resides  in  Hampstead, 
She  is  a  very  nice  woman,  and  her  daughter 
senior  ^'^  is  I  think  beautiful  and  elegant, 
graceful,  silly,  fashionable  and  strange. 
We  have  a  little  tiff  now  and  then  —  and 
she  behaves  a  little  better,  or  I  must  have 
sheered  off.  I  find  by  a  sidelong  report 
from  your  Mother  that  I  am  to  be  invited 
to  Miss  Millar^s  birthday  dance «  Shall  I 
donee  with  Miss  Waldegrave  ?  Eh!  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  shirk  a  good  many  there.     I 


shall  be  the  only  Dandy  there  —  and  indeed 
I  merely  comply  with  the  invi tattoo  that 
the  party  may  not  be  entirely  destitute  of 
a  specimen  of  that  race.  I  shall  appear  in 
a  complete  dress  of  purple.  Hat  and  all  — 
witli  a  list  of  the  beauties  I  have  cooqaered 
embroidered  round  mj  Calves* 


Thursday  [December  34], 
This  morning  is  so  very  fine,  I  sUi 
have  walked  over  to  Walthanistow  if  1 
thought  of  it  yesterday.  What  are  jou 
doing  this  morning?  Have  you  a  clear 
hard  frost  as  we  have  7  How  do  you  come 
on  with  the  gun  ?  Have  you  shot  a  Buf- 
falo ?  Have  you  met  with  any  Pheasants  ? 
My  Thoughts  are  very  frequently  in  a  for- 
eign Country  —  1  live  more  out  of  England 
than  in  it.  The  Mountains  of  Tartar/  are 
a  favourite  lounge,  if  1  happen  to  miss  tba 
Alleghany  ridge,  or  have  no  whim  for 
Savoy.  There  mast  be  great  pleasure  in 
pursuing  game  —  pointing  your  gun  —  no, 
it  won't  do  —  now,  no — rabbit  it  ^ — now 
bang  —  smoke  and  feathers  —  where  ia  it  ? 
Shall  you  be  able  to  get  a  good  pointer  ttf 
so  ?  Have  you  seen  Mr,  Trimmer  ?  He 
is  an  acquaintance  of  Peachej's.  Now  I 
am  not  addressing  myself  to  G.  minor,  and 
yet  I  am  —  for  you  are  one.  Have  you 
some  warm  furs  ?  By  your  next  Letten  I 
shall  expect  to  hear  exactly  how  you  go  oa 
—  smother  nothing  —  let  lis  have  all ;  fair 
and  foul,  all  plain.  Will  the  little  bairn 
have  made  his  entrance  before  you  have 
this  ?  Kiss  it  for  me,  and  when  it  can  first 
know  a  cheese  from  a  Caterpillar  show  it 
my  picture  twice  a  Week,  You  will  be 
glad  to  hear  that  GiffonPs  attack  upon  me 
has  done  me  service  —  it  has  got  my  Hook 
among  several  sets  —  Nor  must  I  forget  ta 
mention  once  more  what  I  suppose  Haalam 
has  told  you,  the  present  of  a  £25  note  I 
had  anonymously  sent  me.  I  have  many 
things  to  tell  you  —  the  best  way  will  be 
to  make  copies  of  my  correspondence;  and 
I  must  not  forget  the  Sonnet  I  received 
with  the  Note.     Last  Week  I  received  Ibo 


foil  owing  from  Woodhouse  wbom  joa  most 
recolleet:  — 

*  Mt  deah  Keats  —  I  send  enclosed  a  Let- 

ter,  wliicli  when  read  t-ake  the  troable  to  ret  am 
to  nie«  Tbe  History  of  its  reaching  tue  is  thk. 
My  CousiD,  Miss  Frogley  of  lloiinalow,  borrowed 
my  copy  of  End\fmion  for  a  specified  time.  Be- 
fore she  had  time  to  look  into  it,  ahe  ftitd  my 
friend  Mr,  Hy.  Neville  of  Eeher,  who  was  bouae 
Surgeon  to  the  late  PrinceHa  Gbarlotte,  inaiBt^d 
upon  having  it  to  read  for  a  djty  or  two^  and  un- 
dertook to  make  my  Cooain'a  peace  with  me  on 
aoooant  of  the  extra  delay.  Nevillti  told  m^ 
that  one  of  the  Misaos  Porter  (of  romance  Cele- 
brity) had  aeen  it  on  bia  table,  dipped  Into  it, 
and  eipreased  a  wish  to  read  it.  I  deaired  he 
aboold  keep  it  aa  long  and  lend  it  to  as  many  as 
be  pleased,  provided  it  waa  not  allowed  to  altim- 
ber  fm  Any  one^a  shelf.  I  learned  aubgeqiiently 
from  MiBS  Frogley  that  these  Ladiua  had  re^ 
quitted  of  Mr»  Neville,  if  he  waa  acquainted 
with  the  Author,  the  Pleasure  of  an  introduc- 
tion. About  A  week  back  the  encloaed  waa 
transmitted  by  Mr.  Neville  to  my  Cousiu,  as  a 
species  of  Apology  for  keeping  h«^r  ao  long  with- 
out tbe  Book,  and  she  8«ut  it  to  me,  knowinf? 
tbat  it  would  pve  me  Pleasure  —  I  forward  it 
to  you  for  somewhat  the  aame  reason,  but  prln- 
eipolly  beeauae  it  givea  me  the  opportunity  of 
naming  to  you  (whieb  it  would  have  b«6n  fruit- 
less to  do  before)  the  opening  there  a  for  ah  Id- 
troduction  to  a  cloas  of  Koeiety  from  which  you 
may  poaaibty  derive  advantage,  aa  well  aa  quali- 
fication, if  yon  think  proper  to  avail  yottt^ielf  of 
it.  In  Buefi  a  C4i8e  I  ahould  bo  Ytirj  happy  to 
f  oirtber  your  Wiahes .  Bu  t  do  jnst  as  you  please . 
The  whole  ia  entirely  e litre  nom,  — 

*  Youra,  etc.,  R.  W/ 

Well^ — now  tbia  la  Miss  Porter's  Letter 
to  Neville  — 

^0KAfi  SiK  —  Aa  my  Mother  is  sending  a 
MesMnger  to  Eoher,  I  cannot  but  make  the 
same  the  bearer  of  my  regrets  for  not  having 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  yoti  the  morning  you 
called  at  the  gate.  I  hjui  given  orders  to  be 
denied,  I  was  so  very  unwell  with  my  atill  ad- 
hesive cold ;  hut  bad  I  known  it  waa  you  I 
should  have  taken  off  tiie  interdict  for  a  few 
minutes,  to  say  how  very  much  I  am  delighted 
with  Endirmion.  I  had  juat  finiahed  the  Poem 
and  have  done  as  yott  permitted,  lent  it  to  Mias 
Fitzgerald.  I  re^f^t  you  are  not  peraonolly 
wqnointed  with  the  Author,  for  I  ahould  have 


been  happy  to  have  ackxiowledged  to  him, 
through  the  advantage  of  your  communication^ 
the  very  rare  delight  myaiater  and  myself  have 
enjoyed  from  the  first  fruita  of  Genius.  I  hope 
the  ill-natured  Review  will  not  have  damaged  '* 
(or  damped)  '  anon  tnf&"  Parnaaaian  fire  -^  it 
onght  nott  for  when  Life  U  granted,  etc/ 

—  and  so  she  ^oea  on.  Now  I  feel  more 
obliged  tbau  flattered  by  this  —  so  obliged 
that  I  will  not  at  present  give  jou  an  ex- 
travaganza of  a  Lady  Romancer.  I  will  be 
introduced  to  tbem  ii  it  be  mei-ely  for  tbe 
pleasure  of  writing  to  you  about  it* — I 
shall  certainly  &ee  a  new  race  of  People. 
I  shall  more  certainly  have  no  time  for 
them. 

Hunt  b as  aaked  nie  to  meet  Tom  Moore 
some  day  — so  yon  shall  bear  of  him.  The 
Nigbt  we  went  to  NovcUo's  there  was  & 
complete  set  to  of  Mozart  and  punning.  I 
waa  so  completely  tired  of  it  that  if  I  were 
to  follow  my  own  inclinations  I  should 
never  meet  any  one  of  tbat  set  again,  not 
even  Hunt,  who  ts  certainly  a  pleasant  fel- 
low in  tbe  main  when  you  are  with  bim  — 
but  in  reality  he  is  vain,  egotiattcal,  and 
disgusting  in  matters  of  taste  and  in  morals. 
He  understands  many  a  beautiful  thing; 
but  then,  instead  of  giving  other  minds 
credit  for  tbe  same  degree  of  perception  as 
he  himself  professes  —  be  begins  an  eij>la- 
nation  in  such  a  curious  manner  that  our 
taste  and  self-love  is  offended  contiimally. 
Hunt  does  one  harm  by  making  fine 
things  petty,  and  beautiful  things  batefuL 
Through  bim  I  am  indifferent  to  Mozart, 
I  care  not  for  white  Busts  —  and  many  a 
glorious  thing  when  associated  with  bim 
becomes  a  nothing.  This  distorts  one's 
mind  —  makes  one's  tbonghts  bizarre  ^- 
perplexea  one  in  the  standard  of  Beauty. 
Martin  is  very  much  irritated  against 
Blackwood  for  printing  some  Letters  in  his 
Magazine  which  were  Martin's  property  — 
be  always  found  excuses  for  Blackwood  till 
he  himself  was  injiiredi  and  now  be  is  en^ 
raged.  I  have  been  several  times  thinking 
whether  or  not  I  should  send  you  the  Ex- 
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:  mminerSr  as  Birkbeek  no  doubt  has  ftll  the 
good  periodical  Publications  —  I  will  save 
them  at  all  events.  I  must  not  forget  to 
mention  how  attentive  and  useful  Mrs. 
Bentley  has  been  ^  I  am  very  aony  to 
leave  her  —  but  I  most,  and  I  hope  she  will 

'  not  be  much  a  loser  by  it.  Bentley  is  very 
well  —  he  has  just  brought  me  a  clothes-- 
basket of  Books.  Brown  has  gone  to  town 
to-day  to  take  his  Nephews  who  are  on  a 
▼itiit  here  to  see  the  Lions.  I  am  passing 
a  Quiet  day  —  which  I  have  not  doue  for  a 
long  while  —  and  if  I  do  continue  so^  I  feel 
I  most  agaui  begin  with  my  poetry  —  for  if 
I  am  not  in  action  mind  or  Body  I  am  in 
pain  —  and  from  that  I  suffer  greatly  by 
going  into  parties  where  from  the  rules  of 
•ociety  and  a^  natural  pride  I  am  obliged  to 
smother  my  Spirit  and  look  like  an  Idiot  — 
because  I  feel  my  impulses  given  way  to 
would  too  much  amaze  them.  I  live  under 
an  everlasting  restraint  —  never  relieved 
except  when  I  am  composing  —  so  I  will 
write  away. 

Friday  [December  25}. 
I  think  yon  knew  before  you  left  Eng- 
bind  that  my  next  subject  would  be  Ube 
fall  of  Hyperion/  I  went  on  a  little  with 
it  last  night,  but  it  will  take  some  time  to 
get  into  the  vein  again.  I  will  not  give  you 
Any  extracts  because  I  wish  the  whole  to 
make  an  impression.  I  have  however  a  few 
Poema  which  you  will  like,  and  I  will  copy 
*»ut  on  the  next  sheet.  I  shall  dine  with 
Hay  don  on  Sunday,  and  go  over  to  Wal- 
thamstow  on  Mouday  if  the  frost  hold*  X 
think  also  of  going  into  Hampshire  this 
Chriatmas  to  Mr»  Snook's — they  say  I 
shall  be  very  much  amused  —  But  I  don't 
know  —  I  think  I  am  in  too  huge  a  Mind 
for  study  —  I  must  do  it  —  I  must  wait  at 
home  and  let  those  who  wish  come  to  see 
me*  I  cannot  always  be  (bow  do  you  spell 
it  ?)  trapsing.  Here  I  must  tell  you  that  I 
bave  not  been  able  to  keep  the  journal  or 
write  the  Tale  I  promised  —  now  I  shall  be 
able  to  do  so.     I  will  write  to  Haslam  this 


thai^^J 
Ma^^ 


morning  to  know  when  the  Packet  sails, 
and  till  it  does  I  will  write  something  every 
day  —  After  that  my  journal  shall  go  on 
like  clockwork,  and  you  must  not  complain 
of  ita  dolnesB  —  for  what  I  wish  is  to  write 
a  quantity  to  you  —  knowing  well  that  dul* 
ness  itself  will  from  me  be  interesting  to 
you—  Yon  may  conceive  how  this  not  hav- 
ing been  done  has  weighed  upon  me.  I 
shall  be  able  to  judge  from  your  next  what 
sort  of  information  will  be  of  most  service 
or  amusement  to  you.  Perhaps  as  you  were 
fond  of  giving  me  sketches  of  character 
you  may  like  a  little  picnic  of  scandal  even 
across  the  Atlantic.  But  now  I  must  speak 
particularly  to  you,  my  dear  Sister  —  for  1 
know  you  love  a  little  quizzing  better 
a  great  bit  of  apple  dumpling.  Do 
know  Uncle  Redhall  ?  He  is  a  little 
with  an  innocent  powdered  upright  head, 
he  lisps  with  a  protruded  under  lip —  he 
has  two  NieceSt  each  one  would  weigh  three 
of  him  -^  one  for  height  and  the  other  for 
breadth  —  he  knew  Bartolozzi^  He  gave  a 
supper,  and  ranged  bis  bottles  of  wine  all 
up  the  Kitchen  and  cellar  stairs  —  quite 
ignorant  of  what  might  be  drunk  —  It 
might  have  been  a  good  joke  to  pour  on 
the  sly  bottle  after  bottle  into  a  waahitig 
tub,  and  roar  for  more  —  If  yon  were  to 
trip  him  up  it  would  discompose  a  Pigtail 
and  bring  his  under  lip  nearer  to  his  nose. 
He  never  had  the  good  luek  to  lose  a  silk 
Handkerchief  in  a  Crowd,  and  therefore 
has  only  one  topic  of  conversation  ^  Bar- 
tolozzi.  Shall  I  give  you  Miss  Brawue  ? 
She  is  about  my  height  —  with  a  fine  style 
of  countenance  of  the  lengthened  sort  — 
she  wants  sentiment  in  every  feature  — 
she  manages  to  make  her  hair  look  well 
—  her  nostrils  are  fine  —  though  a  little 
painful  —  her  mouth  is  bad  and  good  —  her 
Profile  is  better  than  her  full-face  which 
indeed  is  not  full  but  pale  and  thin  without 
showing  any  bone.  Her  shape  is  very 
graceful  and  so  are  her  movements  - —  her 
Arms  are  good  her  hands  baddish  —  her 
feet  tolerable.     She  is  not  seventeen  —  but 
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slie  is  ignorant  —  monstrous  in  her  behav- 
iour, flying  out  in  aU  directious — calling 
people  a^ich  names  that  I  was  forced  lately 
to  make  use  of  the  term  Minx  —  this  is  I 
think  not  from  any  innate  vicet  t^^t  from  a 
penchant  she  bos  for  acting  stylishly  —  I 
am  however  tired  of  such  style  and  shall 
decline  any  more  of  it.  She  had  a  friend 
to  visit  her  lately  —  you  have  known  plenty 
such  —  her  face  is  raw  as  if  she  was  stand- 
ing out  in  a  frost ;  her  lips  raw  and  seem 
always  ready  for  a  Pullet  —  she  plays  the 
Music  without  one  sensation  but  the  feel  of 
the  ivory  at  ber  fingers.  She  is  a  down- 
right Miss  without  one  set  off—  We  hated 
her  and  smoked  her  and  halted  her  and  I 
think  drove  her  away.  Miss  B.  thinks  ber 
a  Paragon  of  fashion^  and  says  she  is  the 
only  woman  she  would  change  persons  with. 
What  a  stupe  —  She  is  superior  as  a  Rose 
to  a  Dandelion.  When  we  went  lo  bed 
Brown  observed  as  he  put  out  the  Taper 
what  a  very  ugly  old  woman  that  Miss 
Robinson  would  make  —  at  which  I  must 
have  groaned  alond  for  I  ^m  sure  ten  min« 
ntes.  I  have  not  seen  the  thing  Kingston 
again  —  (rcorge  will  describe  him  to  you  — 
I  shall  insinuate  some  of  these  Creatures 
into  a  Comedy  some  day  —  and  perhaps 
have  Hunt  among  them  — 

Scene,  a  little  Parlour.  Enter  Hunt  — 
(ja.ttie  —  Haziitt  —  Mrs.  Novello  —  Oilier. 
Gattie*  Ha  I  Hunt,  got  into  your  new 
house  ?  Ha  I  Mrs.  Novello  r  seen  Altoni 
and  his  Wife?— iWr^r.  N.  Yes  (with  a 
grin),  it 's  Mr.  Hunt's,  is  n't  it  ?  —  Gattie. 
Hunt's  ?  no,  ha  I  Mr,  Oilier,  I  congratu- 
late you  upon  the  highest  compliment  I 
ever  heard  paid  to  the  Book.  Mr.  Haziitt, 
I  hope  you  are  well.  —  HazIiU,  Yes  Sir, 
no  Sir.  — Afr  Hunt  (at  the  Music),  *Im 
Biondina,'  etc.  Haziitt  did  you  ever  hear 
this  ?  ^  *  La  Biondina/  etc.  ^  Haziitt.  O 
no  Sir  — '- 1  never.  —  Oilier.  Do,  Hunti  give 
it  us  over  again  —  divine.  —  Gattie.  Divino 
—  Hnnt,  when  does  your  Pocket-Book  come 
ftut?^ — Hunt*  *  What  is  this  absorbs  me 
^uite  ?  *     0  we  are  spiuniog  ou  a  little,  we 


shall  florldise  soon  I  hope.  Such  a  thing 
was  very  much  wanting  —  people  think  of 
nothing  but  money  getting — ^now  for  me 
I  am  rather  inclined  to  the  liberal  side  of 
things,  I  am  reckoned  lajt  iu  my  ChristiaQ 
principles,  etc.  etc.  etc. 

[December  iJB'tl 

It  is  some  days  since  1  wrote  the  last 
page— and  what  I  have  been  about  since 
I  have  no  Idea.  I  dined  at  Haslam's  on 
Sunday  — ^with  Haydon  yesterday,  and  saw 
Fanny  in  the  morning  ;  she  was  well.  Just 
now  I  took  out  my  poem  to  go  ou  with  it, 
but  the  thought  of  my  writing  so  little  to 
you  came  upon  me  and  I  could  not  get  on  — 
so  I  have  began  at  random  and  I  have  not 
a  word  to  say  —  and  yet  my  thoughts  are 
so  full  of  you  that  I  can  do  nothing  else. 
I  shall  be  confined  at  Hampstead  a  few 
days  on  account  of  a  sore  throat  — the 
first  tiling  I  do  will  be  to  visit  your  Mo- 
ther again.  The  last  time  I  saw  Henry 
be  showed  me  his  first  engraving,  which  I 
thought  capital.  Mr.  Lewis  called  this 
morning  and  brought  some  American  Pii- 
pers  —  I  have  not  looked  into  them  —  I 
think  we  ought  to  have  heard  of  you  before 
this  —  I  am  in  daily  expectation  of  Letters 
*-*Nil  desperandum,  Mrs.  Abbey  wislies 
t<j  take  Fanny  from  School  —  I  shall  strive 
all  I  can  against  that.  "Phere  has  hap^ 
pened  a  great  Misfortune  in  the  Drewe 
Family  —  old  Drewe  has  been  dead  some 
time  ;  and  lately  George  Drewe  expired 
in  a  fit  —  on  which  account  Reynold ti  has 
gone  into  Devonshire,  He  dined  a  few 
days  since  at  Horace  Twisse*s  with  Lis  ton 
and  Charles  Kemble.  I  see  very  little  of 
him  now,  as  I  seldom  go  to  Little  Britain 
because  the  Ennui  always  seizes  nie  there, 
and  John  Reynolds  is  very  dull  at  home. 
Nor  have  I  seen  Rice.  How  you  are  now 
going  on  is  a  Mystery  to  me  —  I  hope  a  few 
days  will  clear  it  up. 

[Decemherr  'M),] 
I  never  know  the  day  of  the  Mouth.     It 
is  very  fine  here  to-day^  though  I  expect  a 
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, |,M..|,.iiil.  or   mfh^T  A  snow  elood,  in  not  hb  addreaB.  they  wUl  return  the  lettei 

,...,  „, „  ho.,r.     r  am  ;U  pr«eiit  ^ane  ^J^^^^^^'^^J^^^  ^farlnight, 

1;    ;!::::oHh    PUc— Bro^n    ^u^    ^  ;^F^F.ni^F.O,,T,i,.^^,^    9th 
4  l,Hi|ir«t4.r  :ind  Mr.  ind  Mn.  Dilfae  axAkin^ 

rt  liitl«Htav  in  Town.     I  taaw  aos  waac  L  la  uiB  sbe«t  was  enclosed  the  following, 

siliniilfl  do  without  A  «iui»iiu7'  toorsmaf:  20 w  wita  a  sapcncription  —  «Mp.  John  Keats, 

.in«i  :h<»n  —  -  *i'i'«'  ^p  ^'«w  * spir-c*.     IMisf  Te^ifiUBMsh.'    Then  came  Sonnet  to  John 

am*.  I  :rtHnu"t;v   '.arv  ik»aw  .oau  juJutt£  ^vu.  ]^a&a»  —  whid  I  wonld  not  copy  fop  any  in 

I   '^A^v    'o^r   vuu   i2««  -^viiw   iw«ioc»  >uc   w  :aewriib«tTo«  —  who  know  that  I  scout 

«^4wx-^   ■-.*  f«*v  «  .ct^MM  .viuKiviKis     I  TTtrrig  'Hilii   ^i^:^  sad  loTeliness'  or  any  such 

_        ^  >ar  *t  UiPt  rminiiiw  .  —  not  to  this  dark  aee 


o 


K.-^       .V         ■*•»'     '»«   'wiUM    !a  ^    ?««Hi  "iu^  ^.^  5  *  ^iiiid.  iutolerant,  and  wiong^ 

..^^         -K*.-*!'   «- '  sjvu    "«  siunr   !«■•   vu'  *HkM 'tf  ^ii«p>rMil  swunii)^  and  the  rage 

.  vv^     'V     %--v'a»'-    I   a*-i   -    V'>«.    .    >  t^^okoK'^kMriCs  bitter  war  doth  wage 

V      —    *«.     -Ji-*      .cr.^-  *it*...aihi*ilM>WiuUnfrityof 


.»  « 


**  : 


:  iO  ^^'i^i^  Umuu  shall  ahine  throwh  sees 

.*.»•      iv    >^««u^>«     v-". ..«s.  ^«     f>^'^'*        i«  .*tv«4  iiuicc^  a  light  and  heritage. 

>.      w*-  .  — .       ''>*»'«^'?«      .-***•,-        vu«^     iivic   l>rt)ailie  iiuw  who  dote  vpon  thy 

s.^.K-    ^     ^'     .-•-•            ■*•    ^"* "^-  ''""^'' 

■       ■    ^^  .,         ..,^  ^^homtlij  Hild  numbers  wrap  beyind  their 

*■  ■     '•'^            **-" "     ^  ^^            ^     ^  l*i'iU|;, 

V      «*.-,..-.     •    -       *• "            "" '\hu    Iti^ii   rhe    freedom   of   thy   Uiys  — their 

.    ^     ;     .     "v.-^  "^  *■       "*'  VUi\o  ihe  scope  of  a  dull  tribeunseeiw 

•»  »^         ^«'*i  <  hvw  18  oue  whose  hand  will  nerer  *HMrt^ 
»     ■»  ■      ''  «^'»»^  bin  iiour  store  of  fruits  all  thtm  canst 

^k Haiit. 

Nov  timber  1818.  turn  orer 

■.■.«ii.^  1   iiiru'd   over  and  found   a  ^g*>^  note. 

No\k  lius  ap^tears  to  me  all  very  proper 

I  I  bad  ri»tu;wd  it  I  should  haTe  hehaved 


!U       11 


u\ 


It 

.  ,1    M 


:u      til  i  \of\  bra^radoohiu  dunderheaded 


'1*1 


Mid  yoc  the  present  galls  me  a  little. 
Kui  t  do  iioc  know  whether  I  shall  not  re- 
nt u  !i  1 1"  I  over  meet  with  the  donor  after, 
v»iu»m  u>  no  purpose  I  hiive  written.  I 
«.*»o  \\»Mv  Miniacure  on  the  Table  George 
;u'  ^u-ac  :t  's  verj-  like  —  though  not 
t-.u-  i\»u(  :iu'  upjH?r  lip.  I  wish  we  had 
.  ".KMci  ,»i  \our  'ictle  George.  I  must  not 
«-.s*»  o  -.vif  ^ou  that  a  few  days  since  I 
•*»...  »%.:!\  Ptlkv  .i  shooting  on  the  heath 
I  »a  K.K**  ft  r.MiiC'-t.  Fhere  were  as  nuuT 
.»»■..  *>i*s4o  i>  Sinis.  I  intended  to  hare 
Sn.»  «.  s.*^i.v;u*»tvr  :ais  ^Veduesday — but 
.*  ««\\si4ik  .'t  ■.  .*is  '»v>r^  throat  I  wrote  hi™ 
/  is  *«  )k  It  ^  '.u  •  0  vcuM*  V  este  rdar. 


TO  GEORGE  AND  GEORGIANA  KEATS 


Thoiaday  [Deeember  31]. 
(I  will  date  when  I  iiuisb.)  — ^  I  re- 
ceived a  Note  from  Hmslam  yesterday  — 
asking  If  my  letter  la  ready  —  now  thk  is 
only  the  second  abeet  —  notwithEtandIng  all 
my  promises.  Bat  you  must  reflect  what 
hindrances  I  Imve  had.  However  on  seal- 
ing tbb  I  shall  have  nothing  to  prevent  my 
proceeding  in  a  gradual  journal,  which  will 
increase  in  a  Month  to  a  conaiderable  aize. 
I  will  insert  any  little  pieces  I  may  write  — 
though  I  will  not  give  any  extracts  from 
my  large  poem  which  is  scarce  begau*  I 
want  to  bear  very  much  whether  Poetry 
and  literature  in  general  has  gained  or  lost 
interest  with  you  —  and  what  sort  of  writ- 
ing is  of  the  highest  gust  with  you  now. 
With  what  sensation  do  you  read  Fielding  ?I 

—  and  do  not  Hogarth *s  pictures  seem  an* 
old  thing  to  you  ?  Yet  you  are  very  little 
more  removed  from  general  association 
than  I  am  —  recollect  that  no  Mau  can  live 
but  in  one  society  at  a  time  —  his  enjoy- 
ment in  the  different  states  of  human 
society  must  depend  upon  the  Powers  of 
his  Mind  —  that  is  you  can  imagine  a 
Horn  an  triumph  or  an  Olympic  game  as 
well  as  I  can.  We  with  onr  bodily  eyes 
see  but  the  fashion  and  Manners  of  one 
country  for  one  age  —  and  then  we  die. 
Now  to  me  manners  and  customs  long 
since  passed  whether  among  the  Babylo- 
ninns  or  the  Bactrians  are  as  real,  or  even 
more  real  than  those  among  which  I  now 
live  —  My  thoughts  have  turned  lately  this 
way  —  The  more  we  know  the  more  in- 
adcq^uacy  we  find  in  the  world  to  satisfy  us 

—  this  is  an  old  observation  ;  but  I  have 
made  up  my  Mind  never  to  take  anything 
for  granted  —  but  even  to  examine  the 
truth  of  the  commonest  proverbs  —  This 
however  h  true.  Mrs.  Tighe  and  Beattie 
once  delighted  me  —  now  I  see  through 
them  and  can  liud  nothing  in  them  but 
weakness^  and  yet  how  many  they  still  de- 
light !  Ferbaps  a  superior  being  may  look 
upon  Shakspeare  in  the  same  light  —  is  it 
possible  ?  No  —  This  same  inadequacy  is 


discovered  (forgive  me,  little  George^  you 
know  I  dou't  mean  to  put  you  in  the  mess) 
in  Women  with  few  exceptions  —  the  Dress 
Maker,  the  blue  Stocking,  and  the  most 
charming  sentimentalist  differ  but  in  a 
slight  degree  and  are  equally  smokeable. 
But  I  will  go  no  further  —  I  may  be  speak* 
iug  sacrilegiously — and  on  my  word  I 
have  thought  so  little  that  1  have  not  one 
opinion  upon  aDytbing  except  in  matters 
of  taste  —  I  never  can  feel  certain  of  any 
truth  but  from  a  clear  perception  of  its 
Beauty— and  I  find  myself  very  young 
minded  even  in  that  perceptive  power  — 
which  I  hope  will  increase*  A  year  ago  I 
could  not  understand  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree KaphAeFs  cartoons  —  now  I  begin  to 
read  them  a  little  —  And  how  did  I  learn 
to  do  so  ?  By  seeing  something  done  in 
quite  an  opposite  spirit^  I  mean  a  picture 
of  Guido's  in  which  all  the  Saints,  instead 
of  that  heroic  simplicity  and  unaffected 
grandeur  which  they  inherit  from  Raphael^ 
had  each  of  them  both  in  countenance  and 
gesture  aU  the  canting,  solemn,  melodra- 
matic mawkisbness  of  Mackenzie's  father 
Nicholas,  When  I  was  his t  at  Haydon*s  I 
looked  over  a  Book  of  Prints  taken  from 
the  fresco  of  the  Church  at  Milan,  the 
name  of  which  I  forget  — ^  in  it  are  com- 
prised Specimens  of  the  first  and  second 
age  of  art  in  Italy.  I  do  not  think  I  ever 
liad  a  greater  treat  out  of  Shakspeare, 
Full  of  Romance  and  the  most  tender  feel- 
ing— ^  magnificence  of  draperies  beyond 
any  I  ever  saw,  not  excepting  Raphael's, 
But  Grotesque  to  a  curious  pitch — yet 
still  making  up  a  fine  whole  —  even  finer 
to  me  than  more  accomplisb'd  works  —  as 
there  was  left  so  much  room  for  Imagina^ 
tion,  I  have  not  heard  one  of  this  last 
course  of  Hazlitt*s  lectures.  They  were 
upon  *  Wit  and  Humour,*  *  the  English 
comic  writers/ 

Saturday,  Jan'-  2nd  [1819], 
Yesterday  Mr,  and  Mrs.  D.  and  myself 
dined  at  Mrs.  Brawnc'S  —  nothing  particu- 
lar passed,     I  never  intend  hereafter  ta 
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spend  atiy  time  with  Ladies  unless  they  are 
hftodsofue  —  you  ]os«  time  to  no  purpose. 
For  that  reason  I  shall  heg  leave  to  declitie 
going  again  to  Redalfs  or  Butler's  or  any 
Squad  where  a  fine  feature  cannot  be  mus- 
tered among  them  all  —  and  where  ail  the 
evening's  amusement  cooflists  iu  saying 
*yoiir  good  health,  your  good  health,  and 
YOUR   good  health  ^ — and  (O  I  beg  your 

pardon)  yours,  Miss •  ,*  and  such  thing 

not  even  diiH  enough  to  keep  oue  awake  — 
With  respect  to  amiable  speaking  1  can 
read  —  let  my  eyes  be  fed  or  I  *  11  never  go 
out  to  diinier  anywhere.  Perhaps  you  may 
have  heard  of  the  dinner  given  to  Thos. 
Moore  in  Duhliti,  because  I  have  the  ac- 
count here  by  me  in  the  Philadelphia  dem- 
ocratic paper.  The  most  pleasant  tbing 
that  occurred  was  the  speech  Mr.  Tom  made 
on  his  Father^s  health  being  drank.  I  am 
afraid  a  great  part  of  my  Letters  are  tilled 
up  with  promises  and  what  I  will  do  rather 
than  any  great  deal  written  —  but  her©  I 
say  once  for  all  —  that  circumstances  pre- 
vented me  from  keeping  my  promise  in  my 
last,  but  now  I  aflirm  that  as  there  will  be 
nothing  to  hinder  me  I  will  keep  a  journal 
for  you.  That  I  have  not  yet  doue  so  you 
would  forgive  if  you  knew  how  many  hours 
I  have  been  repenting  of  my  neglect.  For 
I  have  no  thought  pervading  me  so  con- 
stantly and  fre<|uently  rb  that  of  you  —  my 
Poem  cannot  frequently  drive  it  away  — 
yon  will  retard  it  much  more  than  yon 
eould  by  taking  up  my  time  if  you  were  in 
England.  I  never  forget  yon  except  after 
feeing  now  and  then  some  beautiful  woman 
—  but  that  is  a  fever —  the  thought  of  you 
both  is  a  pas.sioti  with  me,  but  for  the  most 
part  a  calm  one.  I  asked  Dilke  for  a  few 
lines  for  you  —  he  has  promised  them  —  I 
shall  send  what  I  liave  written  to  Haslam 
on  Monday  Morning  —  what  I  can  get  into 
another  sheet  to-morrow  I  will  —  There 
are  one  or  two  little  poems  you  might  like, 
1  have  given  up  suulf  very  neai^ly  quite  — 
Uilke  has  promised  to  sit  with  me  this 
fvening,  I  wish  he  would  come  this  minute 


for  I  want  a  pinch  of  snuff  very  much  just 
now — ^I  have  none  though  in  my  own  sunff 
box.  My  .sore  throat  is  much  better  to-day 
' —  I  think  1  might  venture  on  a  pinch* 
Here  are  the  Poems —  they  will  erplain 
themselves  —  as  all  poftma  Rhnnld  ^|ff^witK- 
out  any  comment  — 


-'tTIie  p«em  entitled 
here  inserted.] 


Fancy,*  pp.  124,  12*1,  i» 


1  did  not  think  this  had  been  so  long  a 
Poem.  I  have  another  not  so  long — but 
as  it  will  more  conveniently  be  copied  on 
the  other  side  I  will  just  put  down  here 
some  ohservations  on  Caleb  Williams  by 
llazlitt —  I  meant  to  say  St.  Leon,  for  al- 
though he  has  mentioned  all  the  Novels  of 
Godwin  very  freely  I  do  not  quote  them» 
but  this  only  on  account  of  its  being  a 
specimen  of  hi^  usual  abrupt  manner,  and 
fiery  laconic  ism.     He  suys  of  St.  Leon  — 

'  He  ifl  a  limb  torn  off  aociety.  In  posaeftsion 
of  eteriud  youth  and  beauty  he  can  feel  tio  love; 
aurroundt^d,  tautaliMd,  and  tormented  with 
richer,  hL^  can  do  no  good.  Ttie  faces  of  Men 
pass  Wfonj  him  as  in  a  specnltim  ;  but  he  lA  at- 
tached to  them  by  no  eoraiuon  tit*  of  sympathy 
or  suffering.  H©  is  thrown  hack  into  himself 
and  his  own  thouphta.  He  lives  in  the  ^ohtude 
of  hia  own  breast  —  without  wife  or  child  or 
fri<fud  or  Enemy  in  the  world.  This  is  the  soli- 
tude of  the  *oa/,  not  of  woods  or  treea  or  mouniains 
—  but  the  desert  of  society  —  the  waste  and  ob- 
livion o!  the  heart.  He  ist  hinmelf  alone.  His 
existence  is  purely  intellectaal,  and  is  therefore 
intolerable  to  one  who  hsm  felt  the  rapture  of 
affection^  or  the  OLn^nifih  of  woe/ 

As  I  am  about  it  1  might  as  well  give  yon 
bis  character  of  Godwin  as  a  Romancer: — ^ 

'  Whoever  else  ia,  it  ia  pretty  clear  that  the 
author  of  Caleb  Williams  ia  not  the  author  of 
Waverley,  Nothing  can  he  more  distitict  or  ex- 
cellent iu  their  several  wiiyi*  than  these  two 
writers.  If  the  one  owes  almost  ttve rythtng  to 
external  ohaervatioiiB  and  traditional  charact'er, 
the  other  owes  evcrythiufir  to  inttinuiJ  concep- 
tion and  contemplation  of  the  pot^ible  workinjjs 
of  the  human  Mind.  Tliere  w  little  knowledge 
4if  the  worlds  little  variety,  neither  an  t^ye  for 
the  picturesque  nor  a  talent  for  the  humorous  i 
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{n  Caleb  WHfianifl,  for  iiutaDce,  but  you  ctumot 
doubt  for  a  moment  of  tbe  origiiiality  of  the 
work  and  th«  force  of  the  eoiicepdon.     Tlit*  ini- 
presfliou   riijide  i]pon  the  reader  b  the  exact   I 
measure  of  the  streugl-b  of  the  author's  geniuR.   ' 
For  the  effect  both  in  CaJeb  Willi auis  mid  iSt. 
Leon  la  enttrely  made  out,  net  by  facts  uur 
dates,  by  blackletter,  or  magazine  leamiiici  by 
trntiJicript  nor  re«i>rd,  but  by  iuteiuie  and  pa- 
tieut  study  of  thu  human  heart,  and  by  an  im-  I 
agination  projecting  itiielf  into  certain  Hitnationa, 
and  capable  of  workiti^  up  ita  imaginary  feel- 
inga  to  the  height  of  reality.' 

This  appears  to  me  quite  correct  —  Now  I 
will  copy  the  other  Poem  —  it  is  oti  the 
double  immDrtality  of  Poets  — 

['  Barda  of  Passion  and  of  Mirth,'  p.  123]. 

These  are  specimens  of  a  sort  of  rondeau 
which  I  think  I  shall  become  partial  to  — 
because  you  have  one  Idea  amplified  with 
greater  ease  and  more  delight  and  freedom 
than  in  the  sonnet.  It  is  my  intention  to 
wait  &  few  years  before  I  publish  any 
minor  poems  —  and  then  I  hope  to  have  a 
%'olunie  of  some  worth  —  and  which  those 
people  will  relish  who  cannot  bear  the 
burthen  of  a  long  poem.  In  my  journal  I 
intend  to  copy  the  poems  I  write  the  days 
they  are  written  —  There  ia  just  room,  I 
see,  in  this  page  to  copy  a  little  thing  I 
wrote  off  to  some  Music  as  it  was  playing  — 

[*  I  had  a  dove  and  the  sweet  doTe  di«d/  p. 
125]. 

Sunday  [January  3]. 

I  have  been  dining  with  Dilke  to-day  — 
He  is  up  to  his  Ears  in  Walpolc'a  letters. 
Mr.  Mauker  is  there,  and  I  have  come 
round  to  see  if  I  can  conjure  up  anything 
for  you.  Kirkman  came  down  to  see  me 
this  morning  —  his  family  has  been  very 
badly  off  lately.  He  told  me  of  a  vilhiin- 
ous  trick  of  his  Uncle  William  in  Newgate 
Street,  who  became  Bole  Creditor  to  his 
father  under  pretence  of  serviug  him,  and 
put  an  execution  on  bin  own  Sister's  goods. 
He  went  in  to  the  family  at  Portsmouth  ; 
conversed  with  them,  went  out  and  sent  in 
the  Sherriff's  olticen    He  tells  me  too  of 


abomiiMible  behaviour  of  Archer  to  Caro- 
line Mat  hew  —  Archer  has  lived  nearly  at 
the  Mathows  these  two  years  ;  he  has  been 
amusing  Carolme  — and  now  he  has  written 
a  Letter  to  Mrs.  M.  declining,  on  pretence 
of  iuability  to  support  a  wife  as  he  would 
wish  J  all  thoughts  of  marriage.  What  is 
the  worst  is  Caroline  is  27  years  old.  It  b 
an  abominable  matter.  He  has  called  upon 
me  twice  lately  — ^  I  was  out  both  times. 
What  can  it  be  for  ?  —  There  is  a  letter 
to^uy  in  the  Examiner  to  the  Electors  of 
Westminster  on  Mr.  Ilobhouse's  account. 
In  it  there  is  a  good  cbaraeter  of  Cobbett 
— ^I  have  not  the  paper  by  me  or  I  would 
copy  it.  I  do  nut  think  I  have  mentioned 
the  discovery  of  an  African  Kingdom  — 
the  accoimt  is  much  the  same  as  the  &rst 
accounts  of  Mexico  —  all  magnificence^^ 
There  is  a  Book  being  written  about  it.  1 
will  read  it  and  give  yon  the  cream  in  my 
next.  The  romiuice  we  have  heard  upon  it 
runs  thus:  Tbe^^  have  window  frames  of 
gold —  100,000  infantr3'' — human  sacrifices. 
The  Gentleman  who  is  the  Adventurer  has 
his  wife  with  him — -she,  I  am  told,  is  a 
beautiful  little  sylphid  woman  — her  hus- 
band w^as  to  have  been  sacrificed  to  their 
Oods  and  was  led  through  a  Chamber  filled 
with  different  instruments  of  torture  with 
privilege  to  choose  what  death  he  would 
die,  without  their  having  a  thought  of  his 
aversion  to  such  a  death,  they  considering 
it  a  supreme  distinction.  However  be  was 
let  olf,  and  became  a  favourite  with  the 
King,  who  at  last  openly  patronised  him, 
though  at  first  on  account  of  the  Jealou.Hy 
of  his  Ministers  he  was  wont  to  liotd  con- 
versations with  his  Majesty  in  the  dark 
middle  of  the  night.  All  this  sounds  a 
little  Bluebeardish  —  but  I  hope  it  is  true. 
There  is  another  thing  I  must  mention  of 
the  momentous  kind;  —  but  I  must  mind 
my  jjeriods  in  it  —  Mrs.  Dilkc  has  two  Cats 
—  a  Mother  and  a  Daughter  —  now  the 
Mother  is  a  tabby  and  the  daughter  a  black 
and  white  like  the  spotted  child.  Now  it 
appears  to  me,  for  the  doors  of  both  house 
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are  opened  frequently,  bo  that  there  it  a 

complete  thoroughfare  for  both  Cata  (there 
beiog  no  board  up  to  the  contrary),  they 
may  one  and  several  of  tbem  come  into  my 
room  ad  libitiim.  But  no  »  the  Tabby 
only  eomea  —  whether  from  sympathy  for 
Ann  the  Maid  or  me  I  cannot  tell  —  or 
whether  Brown  has  left  behind  him  any 
atmospheric  spirit  of  Maidenhood  I  caunot 
tell.  The  Cat  b  not  an  old  Maid  her- 
■elf  —  her  daughter  is  a  proof  of  it  —  I 
have  questioned  her  —  I  have  !ook*d  at  the 
lines  of  her  paw — ^I  have  felt  ber  pulse  — 
to  no  purpose.  Why  should  the  old  Cat 
come  tome?  I  ask  myself  —  and  myself 
baa  not  a  word  to  answer.  It  may  come  to 
light  some  day  ;  if  it  does  yon  shall  hear 
of  it. 

Kirkman  this  morning  promised  to  write 
a  few  lines  to  you  and  send  them  to  Has- 
lam.  I  do  not  think  I  have  anything  to 
say  in  the  Business  way.  You  ^nll  let  me 
know  what  you  would  wish  done  with  your 
property  in  England  —  what  things  you 
would  wish  sent  out  —  But  I  am  quite  in 
the  dark  about  what  you  are  doing  —  If  I 
do  not  hear  soon  I  shall  put  on  my  wings 
and  be  after  you.  I  will  in  my  next,  and 
after  I  have  seen  your  next  letter,  tell  you 
my  own  particular  idea  of  America.  Your 
next  letter  will  be  the  key  by  which  I  shall 
open  your  hearts  and  see  what  spaces  want 
filling  with  any  particular  information  — 
Whetlier  the  afltairs  of  Europe  are  more 
or  less  mte  re  sting  to  you  —  whether  you 
would  like  to  hear  of  the  Theatres  —  of 
the  bear  Garden  —  of  the  Boaters  —  the 
Painters,  the  Lectures  —  the  Dress  —  The 
progresa  of  Dandyism  —  The  Pro<^res3  of 
Courtship  —  or  the  fate  of  Mary  Millar  — 
l*eing  a  full,  true,  and  trt^a  particular  ae* 
count  of  Miss  M.'s  ten  Suitors  —  How  the 
first  tried  the  effect  of  swearing j  the  second 
of  stammering;  the  third  of  whispering;  — 
the  fourth  of  sonnets  —  the  fifth  of  Spanish 
leather  boots,  —  the  sixth  of  flattering  her 
body  —  the  seventh  of  flattering  her  mind 
—  the   eighth   of   flattering  himself  —  the 


^ 
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ninth  Btuek  to  the  Mother  —  the   tenth 

kissed  the  Chambermaid  and  told  her  to 
tell  her  IVlistress — But  he  was  soon  dis- 
charged, his  reading  led  him  into  an  error; 
he  could  not  sport  the  Sir  Lucius  to  any 
advantage*  And  now  for  this  time  I  bid 
you  good-bye  —  I  have  been  thinking  of 
these  sheets  so  long  that  I  appear  in  closing 
them  to  take  my  leave  of  you  —  but  that  is 
not  it  - —  I  shall  immediately  as  I  send  this 
off  begin  my  journal  —  when  some  daya  I 
shall  write  no  more  than  10  lines  and 
others  10  times  as  much.  Mrs.  Dilke  is 
knocking  at  the  wall  for  Tea  is  ready  —  I 
will  leil  you  what  sort  of  a  tea  it  is  and 
then  bid  you  Good-bye. 

[January  4]. 

This  is  Monday  morning  —  nothing  par- 
ticidar  happened  yesterday  evenings  except 
that  when  the  tray  came  np  Mrs.  Dilke  and 
1  bad  a  battle  with  celery  stalks  —  she 
sends  her  love  to  you.  I  shall  close  this 
and  send  it  immediately  to  Haslam  — 
remaining  ever,  My  dearest  brother  and 
sister. 

Your  most  affectionate  Brother  Johjv, 


82.     TO  RICKABD  WOODHOUSE 

Wentworth  Place,  Friday  Mom 
[December  18,  1818]. 

My  dear  Woodhousk  —  I  am  greatly 
obliged  to  you.  I  must  needs  feel  flattered 
by  making  an  impression  on  a  set  of  ladies* 
I  shonld  be  content  to  do  so  by  mere^ 
tricious  romance  verse,  if  they  alone^  and 
not  men,  wei-e  to  judge.  I  should  like 
very  much  to  know  those  ladies  —  though 
look  here,  Wood  bouse —  I  have  a  new  leaf 
to  turn  over:  I  must  work;  1  must  read 
must  write.  I  am  unable  to  afford  time 
for  new  acquaintances.  I  am  scarcely  able 
to  do  my  duty  to  those  I  have.  Leave  the 
matter  to  chance.  But  do  not  forgot  to 
give  my  remembrances  to  your  coTisin. 

Yours  most  sincerely       JoHX  Keats. 
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Wentworth  Pkoe,  Tii«od. 

[December  22,  IBl&j. 

My  dear  Mr3.  Reynolds  —  When  I 
left  you  yestenlay,  'twas  with  the  convic- 
tion that  you  thought  I  bad  received  no 
previous  invitation  for  Christ maa  day :  the 
truth  ia  I  had,  and  haxl  accepted  it  iioder 
the  conviction  that  I  should  he  in  Hamp- 
shire at  the  time :  else  helieve  me  X  should 
not  have  done  so,  hut  kept  in  Mind  my  old 
friend s»  I  will  not  speak  of  the  propor- 
tion of  pleasure  I  may  receive  at  dlfFereut 
Honses-^that  never  enters  my  head  — 
yon  may  take  for  a  truth  tbut  I  would  have 
given  up  even  what  I  did  see  to  he  a 
greater  pleasure,  for  the  sake  of  old  ae- 
qitaintanetjabip  —  time  ie  nothing  —  two 
yeais  are  a»  long  as  twenty. 

Yours  faithfully  Joitx  Keats. 

84.      TO  BENJAMIN  ROBEKT  HAV130N 

Went  worth  PJace,  Tuesday 
[December  22,  181B]. 

My  dear  HAVDON^UpoD  my  Soul  I 

never  felt  your  going  out  of  the  room  at 
all  -^  and  helieve  me  I  never  rbodomon- 
tade  anywhere  hut  in  your  Company ^^ — ►my 
general  Life  m  Society  in  silence.  1  feel 
iu  myself  all  the  vices  of  a  Poet,  irritahiU 
ity,  love  of  effect  and  admiration  —  and 
influenced  hy  such  devils  I  may  at  times 
say  more  ridiculous  things  than  1  am  aware 
of  —  hut  I  will  put  a  stop  to  that  in  a  man- 
ner I  have  long  resolved  upon  —  I  will  huy 
a  gold  ring  and  put  it  on  my  finger  —  and 
from  that  time  a  Man  of  superior  head 
shall  never  have  occasion  to  pity  me,  or 
one  of  inferior  Nunskull  to  chuckle  at  me. 
I  am  certainly  more  for  greatne«ls  in  a 
shade  than  in  the  open  day  —  I  am  speak- 
ing as  a  mortal  —  I  should  say  I  value 
more  the  privilege  of  seeing  great  tilings  in 
loneliness  than  the  fame  of  a  Prophet.  Yet 
here  I  am  sinning  —  so  X  will  turn  to  a 
thing  I  have  thought  on  more  —  I  mean 
your  means  till  your  picture  be  finished: 


not  only  now  but  for  this  year  and  half 
have  I  thought  of  it.  Believe  me  Haydon 
I  have  that  sort  of  hre  in  my  heart  that 
would  sacrifice  everything  I  have  to  jour 
service  —  I  speak  without  any  reserve  ^-  I 
know  you  would  do  so  for  me  —  I  open  vay 
heart  to  you  in  a  few  words.  I  will  do  this 
isoouer  than  you  shall  be  diatrt^ssed:  but  let 
me  be  the  last  stjiy  —  Ask  the  rich  lovers 
of  Art  first  —  III  tell  you  why  —  I  have  a 
little  money  which  may  enable  me  to  study, 
and  to  travel  for  three  or  four  years.  I 
never  expect  to  get  anything  by  my  Books: 
and  moreover  I  wish  to  avoid  publishing  — 
I  admire  Human  Nature  but  I  do  not  like 
Men,  I  should  like  to  compose  thinga 
honourable  to  Man  —  but  not  fingerahle  over 
by  Men.  So  I  am  anxious  to  exist  without 
troubling  the  printer*s  devil  or  drawing 
upon  Men^s  or  Women*a  admiration  — in 
which  great  solitude  I  hope  (lod  will  give 
me  strength  to  rejoice.  Try  the  long 
purses  ^  but  do  not  sell  your  drawings  or 
I  shall  consider  it  a  breach  of  friendship. 
I  am  sorry  I  was  not  at  home  when  Salmon 
[Haydon*a  servant]  called.  Do  write  and 
let  me  know  all  your  present  whys  and 
wherefores. 
Yours  most  faithfully      John  Keats. 

SS.      TO  JOHK  TATLOB 

Wentworth  Flace»  [December  24, 1818]* 
My  DF.AR  Taylor  —  Can  you  lend  me 
£30  for  a  short  time  ?  Ten  I  want  for  my- 
self—  and  twenty  for  a  friend  —  which  will 
Ite  repaid  me  by  the  middle  of  neict  month. 
I  sliall  go  to  Chichester  on  Wednesday  and 
jicrhaps  stay  a  fortnight  —  1  am  afraid  I 
shall  not  he  able  to  dine  with  you  before 
I  return.  Remember  mo  to  Wood  house. 
Yours  sincerely  John  Keats. 

M.     TO  BEKJAUIN  ROBERT  HATDOQBT 

Wentworth  Place,  [Deceraher  27, 1818]. 
My  dear  Haydon  —  I  had  an  engage- 
ment  to-day  —  and  it  is  so  fine  a  morning 


thai  I  etOBOt  pat  it  off  —  I  will  be  wiUi 
joo  to-moffTOw  —  when  we  will  th&nk  the 
God«,  tboogb  you  have  bad  ejes  and  I  atD 
idle. 

I  regret  more  Uiafi  aojtbing  tbe  not 
btiiig  Me  to  dine  with  joa  to-daj.  I  have 
bad  seTeral  moTements  that  waj  —  but 
tbea  I  should  dUappoint  one  who  has  been 
j  mjr  true  friend.  I  will  be  with  you  to- 
I  umiitow  nioruitig  and  stop  all  day  —  we^ 
!  will  bate  the  profane  vulgar  and  make  ui 
I  Wings. 
I        God  bleas  you.  J*  Ke^ts. 


97.     TO  FiUfVT  KEATS 


Wentworth  Pbce,  Wedneaday 
[December  30,  im^]. 

My  DEAB  Fanky  —  1  ani  confined  at 
Hampstead  with  a  sore  ibroat;  but  I  do 
not  expect  it  will  keep  me  above  two  or 
three  days.  I  intended  to  have  been  in 
Town  yesterday  but  feel  obliged  to  be 
careful  a  little  while.  I  am  in  general  so 
carelemi  of  these  tn'ties,  that  tbey  tease  me 
for  MontbAi  when  a  few  days*  care  is  all 
that  ia  necessary.  I  shall  not  neglect  any 
ebanee  of  an  endeavour  to  let  you  returu 
to  School  —  nor  to  procure  you  a  Visit  to 
Mrs.  Dilke*s  which  T  have  great  fears  about. 
Write  me  if  you  can  find  time  —  and  also 
get  a  few  lines  ready  for  George  as  the 
Post  sailM  next  Wednesday. 

Your  affectionate  Brother  JOBN 


TO  HRNiTAMIN  ROBERT  HAYIXJH 


^^P  Wentwortb  Place,  Monday  Aft. 

^^  [January  4,  IHli*)- 

I  My  DKAR  Haydon  —  I  have  Ijeen  out 

this  rnoruin^^  and  did  not  therefore  see 
your  note  till  thiti  tninutej  or  I  would  have 
gone  to  town  diret^tly  —  it  is  now  too  late 
for  to-day.  I  mjU  b(*  in  town  early  to- 
mjorroWf  ajid  trni^t  I  shall  be  iible  to  lend 

i  you  assistance  noon  or  night.  I  wn»  struck 
with  the  improvement  in  the  arcldtcctural 

i       |mrt  of  your  Picture  —  and^  now  I  think  on 


it,  I  cannot  help  woodentig  you  should  hare 
had  it  so  poor,  especially  after  tbe  SolomoQ, 
Excuse  this  dry  booesof  a  note:  for  though 
my  pen  may  grow  cold,  I  ahoold  be  sorry 
my  Life  should  freeze  — 

Tour  affectionate  friead  JoBx  Keats. 


89.     TOTHESAJCE 


Wentwortb  Place, 
[between  Jaaoazy  7  and  H,  1819X 

My  dear  Hayi>ok  —  We  are  very  un- 
lucky —  I  should  have  stopped  to  dine  with 
you,  but  I  knew  I  should  not  have  been 
able  to  leave  yon  in  time  for  my  plaguy 
sore  throat;  which  is  getting  well. 

I  shall  have  a  little  trouble  in  procuring 
the  Money  and  a  great  ordeal  to  go  through 
—  no  trouble  indeed  to  any  one  else  —  or 
ordeal  either.  I  mean  I  shall  have  to  go 
to  town  some  thrice,  and  stand  in  the  Bank 
an  hour  or  two — to  me  worse  than  any- 
thing  in  Dante  —  I  should  have  less  chance 
with  the  people  around  me  than  Orpheus 
liad  with  tbe  Stones.  I  have  been  writing 
a  little  DOW  and  then  lately:  but  nothing 
to  speak  of  —  being  discontented  and  as 
it  were  moulting.  Yet  I  do  not  think  I 
shall  ever  come  to  the  rope  or  tbe  Pistol, 
for  after  a  day  or  two's  melancholy,  al- 
though I  smoke  more  and  more  my  own 
insufficiency  —  I  see  by  little  and  little 
more  of  what  is  to  be  doue,  and  how  it  is  to 
be  done,  should  I  ever  be  able  to  do  it. 
On  my  soul,  there  should  be  some  reward 
for  that  continual  Qgonit  etmuyeuJie.  I  was 
thinking  of  going  into  Hampshire  for  a  few 
days.  I  have  been  delaying  it  longer  than 
I  intendeds  You  shall  sec  me  soon;  and 
do  not  be  at  all  anxious,  for  thiji  time  I 
really  will  do,  what  I  never  did  before  iu 
my  life,  business  in  good  time,  and  pro- 
perly. —  With  respect  to  the  Bond  —  it 
nmy  be  a  satisfaction  to  you  to  let  me  have 
it:  but  as  you  love  me  do  not  let  there  be 
any  mention  of  interest,  although  we  are 
mortal  men  —  and  bind  ourselves  for  ft-ar 
of  death* 

Yours  for  ever  John  Keats. 
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90.     TO  THE  WAMK 

Went  worth  Pboe,  [January  1819], 
My  dear  Hayimjn  —  My  throat  has  not 
suffered  me  yet  to  expose  mjself  to  the 
night  air  :  however  I  have  been  to  town  in 
the  day  time  —  have  bad  several  interviews 
with  my  guardian  ^  have  written  Mm 
rather  a  plain«spoken  Letter  —  which  has 
had  its  effect;  and  he  now  seems  inclined 
to  put  no  stunibUng-hltK'k  iii  my  way:  so 
that  I  see  a  good  prospect  of  performing 
iny  promise*  What  I  should  have  lent  you 
ere  this  if  I  could  have  got  it,  was  belong- 
itig  to  poor  Tom  —  and  the  difficulty  is 
whether  I  am  to  inlierit  it  before  my  Sister 
is  of  age;  a  period  of  six  years.  Should  it 
be  BO  I  mu»t  incontinently  take  to  Cordu- 
roy Trousers.  But  I  am  nearly  confident 
^t  is  all  a  Bam.  I  shall  see  you  soon  —  hut 
do  let  me  tiave  a  Hue  to-day  or  to-morrow 
eoneerning  your  health  and  spirits. 
Your  sincere  friend         John  Keats. 

Ul.      TO  FANNY   KEATS 

We(ilwi>tth  Place,  [January  1811*], 
My  dear  Fanny  —  I  send  this  to  Wal- 
thamstow  for  fear  you  shoidd  not  be  at 
Pan  eras  Lane  when  I  call  to-morrow- — be- 
fore going  into  Hampshire  for  a  few  days 
—  I  will  not  be  more  I  asaure  yon  —  You 
may  think  how  disappointed  I  am  in  not 
being  able  to  see  you  more  and  spend  more 
time  With  you  than  I  do  —  but  how  can 
it  be  helped  ?  The  thought  is  a  contin* 
ual  vexation  to  me  —  and  often  binders  me 
from  reading  and  composing  —  Write  to 
me  as  often  as  you  can  —  and  believe  me^ 
Your  affeetiouate  Brother  John  — — , 

in,  TO  CHABLKS  WENTWORTH  DILKE  AND 
MltJI,  DILKE,  FROM  CHARLES  ABMITAOB 
BROWN  AND  KEATS* 

Bedhanipt«n,  24  January  1819. 
Dear  Dilke,  —  This  letter  ts  for  your 
Wife,  and  if  you  are  a  Gentleman,  you  will 

*  Keata'fl  portion  of  this  letter  is  printed  in 
Italic  f  but  this  doea  not  apply  to  the  italicized 


deUver  it  to  her,  without  reading  one  word 
further,  'read  thou  Sfpiire.  There  is  a 
wager  depending  on  this. 

My  charming  dear  mrs.  Dilke, — It 
was  delightful  to  receive  a  letter  from  yon, 
—  but  such  a  letter  I  what  presumption  in 
me  to  attempt  to  answer  it !  Where  shall 
I  ^nd,  in  my  poor  brain^  sueh  jibea,  such 
jeers,  such  flashes  of  merriment  ?  Alas  t 
you  will  say,  as  you  read  me,  Alas  I  poor 
Brown  t  quite  chop  fallen  t  But  that's 
not  true ;  my  chops  hare  been  beautifully 
plumped  out  since  I  came  here  :  my 
dinners  have  been  good  &  nourishing  & 
ray  inside  never  washed  by  a  red  herring 
broth.  Then  my  mind  has  been  so  happy  ! 
I  have  been  smiled  on  by  the  fair  ones^ 
the  Lacy*s,  the  PriceSt  &  the  MuUinga'a, 
but  not  by  the  Richards's  ;  Old  Dicky  ha» 
not  called  here  during  my  visit,  —  I  have 
not  seen  him;  the  whole  of  the  family  are 
shuffling  to  carriage  folks  for  acquaintances, 
cuffing  their  old  friends,  and  dealing  out 
pride  &  folly^  while  we  allow  they  have 
got  the  odd  irickf  but  dispute  their  honours. 
I  was  determined  to  be  beforehand  with 
them,  &  behaved  cavalierly  &  neglectingly 
to  the  family,  &  passed  the  girls  in  Havant 
with  a  slight  bow.  —  Keats  is  much  better, 
owing  to  a  strict  forbearance  from  a  third 
glass  of  wine«  He  &  I  walked  from  Chi' 
eefiter  yesterday,  we  were  here  at  3,  but 
the  Dinner  was  finished  ;  a  brace  of 
Muir  fowl  bad  been  dressed;  I  ate  a  piece 
of  the  breast  cold,  &  it  was  not  tainted  ;  I 
dared  not  venture  further.  Mr.  Snook  was 
nearly  turned  sick  by  being  merely  asked 
tit  take  a  mouthful.  The  other  brace  was 
80  highf  that  the  eook  declined  preparing 
them  for  the  spit,  &  they  were  thi'own  away. 
I  s&e  your  husband  declared  them  to  be  in 
excellent  order  ;  I  supposed  he  enjoyed 
them  in  a  disgusting  manner, —sucking 
the  rotten  flesh  oflf  the  bones,  &  cnmohing 
the  putrid  bones.  Did  yon  eat  any?  I 
hope  not,  for  an  ooman  should  be  delicate 

words  in  the  Becond  paragraph  designed  by 
Brown  to  moke  hia  joke  perfectly  clejir. 
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LETIERS   OF  JOHN   KEATS 


in  her  food* — ^O  you  Jesabel !  to  «it  quietly 
in  your  roorn^  white  tbe  thie?e8  were  raa- 
(lackiiig  my  bouse  !  No  doubt  poor  Ann's 
throat  was  out ;  liaa  the  Coroner  sat  on  her 
yet  ?  —  Mrs*  Soook  says  she  knows  how  to 
bold  a  pen  very  well,  &  wuuts  no  lessons 
from  me;  only  think  of  the  vanity  of  the 
ooman  I  She  tells  me  to  make  honourable 
mention  of  yonr  letter  which  she  received 
at  Breakfast  time^  hut  bow  can  I  do  so  ? 
I  have  not  read  it  ;  &  I  Ul  lay  my  life  it  is 
not  a  tenth  part  so  good  as  mine,  —  pshaw 
on  yonr  letter  to  her  I  —  On  Tuesday  night 
I  think  yon  'U  see  me.  In  tho  mean  time 
lUl  not  say  a  word  about  spasms  in  the 
way  of  my  profession,  tho*  as  your  friend 
I  must  profess  myself  very  sorry-  Keats 
&  I  are  going  to  call  on  Mr.  Bntler  & 
Mr,  Burton  this  momin^»  and  tomorrow 
we  shall  go  to  Sanstead  to  see  Mr.  Way's 
Chapel  consecrated  by  the  two  Big-wigs 
of  Gloucester  &  St.  Davids.  If  that  vile 
Carver  &  Gilder  does  not  do  me  justiee, 
J  '11  annoy  him  all  his  life  with  legal 
expenses  at  every  quarter,  if  my  rent  is 
not  sent  to  the  day^  &  that  will  not  be 
revenge  enough  for  the  trouble  &  con- 
fusion he  has  put  me  to.  —  Mrs.  Dilke  is 
remarkably  well  for  Mra.  Dilke  in  winter, 

—  Have  you  heard  anything  of  John  Blag- 
den;  he  in  ofiT !  want  of  business  has  made 
him  play  the  fool,  —  I  am  sorry  —  that 
Brown  and  you  are  getting  so  very  witiy  — 
my  modest  feathered  Pen  frizzles  like  hahy 
roast  beef  at  making  its  entrance  among  such 
Umirum  gentences  —  or  ruther  tm  senses. 
Brown  super  or  supper  *tV  named  the  Sleek 
has  beef  I  getting  thinner  a  little  by  pining  cp- 
poft'de  Miss  Mugginn  —  {Brotim  says  AfulHns 
but  f  beg  to  differ  frnm  him)  —  we  git  it  out 
till  ten  o'clock  —  Mis,n  M*  hass  persuaded 
Brown  to  shaue  hu  whi^tkers  —  he  came  down 
to  Breakfast  like  the  sign  of  the  full  Afomi  — 
Aw  Profile  is  fjuite  altered*  He  looks  more  like 
an  ooman  than  I  ever  could  think  it  possible 

—  and  on  putting  on  Mm.  DJs  calash  tkf  de- 
reption  was  complete  especiallg  as  his  voice  is 


trebled  bg  making  hue  in  the  draught  of  a 
do&rtvag.  I  too  am  tnetamorphosed  —  a  young 
ooman  here  in  Bed — hampton  has  over  per- 
suaded nie  to  wear  my  shirt  collar  up  to  my 
eyes.  Mrs,  Snook  I  catch  smoaking  it  every 
now  and  then  and  I  believe  Brown  does  but  J 
cannot  note  look  sideways.  Brown  wants  to 
scribble  more  so  I  will  frtish  with  a  marginal 
note  —  Viz.  Remember  me  to  Wentworth 
Place  and  Elm  Cottage  —  not  forgetting 
Millamani  — 

yowr's  if  possible  J*  Keats, 

This  b  abominable  I  I  did  but  go  up- 
stairs to  put  on  a  clean  &  starehed  hand* 
kerchief,  &  that  overweening  rogne  read 
my  letter  &  scrawled  over  one  of  my  sheets, 
and  given  him  a  counterpain,  —  I  wish  I 
could  blank- it  all  over  and  beat  him  with  a 

\_eertain  rod^  &  have  a  fresh  one  bolstered 
up.     Ah!  he  mag  dre.^  me  as  he  likes  but  he 

shan^l  ticUcle  me  pUjlow  the  feathers^  —  / 
would  not  give  a  tester  for  such  puns,  let 
us  ope  browfi  (erratum  - —  a  large  B  —  a 
Bumble  B.)  will  go  no  further  iti  the  Bedroom 
&  not  call  Mat  Snook  a  relation  to  Matt- 
rass  —  This  is  grown  to  a  conclusion  — -  /  had 
excellent  pufis  in  my  head  but  one  bad  one 
from  Broim  has  quite  upset  me  hut  I  am 
quite  set-up  for  more,  but  I  'la  content  to 
be  conqueror. 

Your's  in  love.  Chas.  Brown. 

N,  B.  /  beg  leaf  (sic)  to  withdraw  all  my 
puns  —  they  are  all  tcash,  an  base  uns, 

93.      TO  FANNT  KEATS 

Wentworth  Plaee,  Feb^-  [11,1810].  Thursday. 
My  dear  Fanny  —  Ymir  Letter  to  mo 
at  Bed  hampton  hurt  me  very  much,  — 
What  objection  can  there  be  to  your  re- 
ceiving a  Letter  from  me  ?  At  Bedhamp* 
ton  I  was  unwell  and  did  not  go  out  of  the 
Garden  Gate  but  twice  or  thriee  during 
the  fortnight  I  was  there  —  Since  I  came 
back  I  have  been  taking  care  of  myself  — 
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I  h&ve  been  obliged  to  do  so,  aod  am  now 

in  hopes  Uiat  by  this  care  I  shall  get  rid 
of  a  sore  throat  which  has  haunted  me  ftt 
interralE  nearly  a  twelvemonth.  I  had  al* 
ways  a  pFesentiment  of  not  being  able  to 
succeed  in  persuading  Mr.  Abbey  to  let 
you  remain  longer  at  School  —  lam  very 
sorry  that  be  will  not  consent.  I  recom" 
mend  you  to  keep  up  all  that  you  know  and 
to  learn  more  by  yourself  however  little. 
The  time  will  come  when  you  will  be  more 
pleased  with  Life  —  look  forward  to  that 
time  andy  though  it  may  appear  a  trifle  be 
eareful  not  to  let  the  idle  and  retired  Life 
you  lead  fiac  any  awkward  habit  or  be- 
haviour on  you  —  whether  you  sit  or  walk 
endeavour  to  let  it  be  in  a  seemly  and  if 
possible  a  graceful  maimer.  We  have  been 
very  little  together :  but  you  have  not  the 
less  been  with  me  in  thought.  You  have 
no  one  in  Ibe  world  besides  me  who  would 
saerifice  anything  for  you  —  I  feel  myaelf 
the  only  Protector  you  have.  In  all  your 
little  troubles  think  of  me  with  the  thought 
that  there  is  at  least  one  person  in  England 
who  if  he  could  would  help  you  ont  of 
them — 1  live  in  hopes  of  being  able  to 
make  you  happy,  —  I  should  not  perhaps 
write  in  this  manner,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
fear  of  not  being  able  to  see  you  often  or 
long  together.  1  am  in  hopes  Mr.  Abbey 
will  not  object  any  more  to  your  receiving 
a  letter  now  and  then  from  roe.  How  un- 
reasonable !  I  want  a  few  more  lines  from 
you  for  George  —  there  are  some  young 
Men,  acquaintances  of  a  School  fellow  of 
mine,  going  out  to  Birkheck's  at  the  latter 
end  of  this  Month  —  I  am  in  expectation 
every  day  of  hearing  from  George  —  I 
begin  to  fear  his  last  letters  miscarried,  I 
shall  be  in  town  to-morrow  —  if  you  should 
not  be  in  town,  t  shall  send  this  little  parcel 
by  the  WalthaniRtow  Coach  —  I  think  yon 
will  like  Goldsmith  —  Write  me  soon  — 

Your  affectionate  Brother  John . 

Mrs.  Dilke  has  not  been  very  well —  she 
is  gone  a  walk  to  town  to-day  for  exer- 
tisc. 


9i.     TO  6£OR6£  AKD  GEO^LQUJiA  KKATB 

U 

Sunday  Mom"  Fehntary  14,  [1818]. 
My  dear  Brother  and  Sister  —  How 
is  it  that  we  have  not  heard  from  you  from 
the  Settlement  yet  ?  The  letters  must 
surely  have  miscarried.  I  am  in  eitpecta- 
tion  every  day.  Peachey  wrote  me  a  few 
days  ago,  saying  6ome  more  acquaintances 
of  his  were  preparing  t«  set  out  for  Birk- 
beck;  therefore  I  shall  take  the  opportunity 
of  sending  you  what  I  can  muster  in  a 
sheet  or  two.  I  am  still  at  Wentworth 
Place  —  indeed,  I  have  kept  indoors  lately, 
resolved  if  possible  to  rid  myself  of  my 
sore  throat  ;  consequently  I  liave  not  been 
to  see  your  Mother  since  mj  return  from 
Chichester  ;  but  my  absence  from  her  has 
been  a  great  weight  upon  me*  I  say  since 
my  return  from  Chichester — ^I  believe  I 
told  yon  I  was  going  thither.  I  was  near- 
ly ft  fortnight  at  Mr»  John  Snook's  and  a 
few  days  at  old  Mr.  Bilkers.  Nothing 
worth  speaking  of  happened  at  either  place, 
I  took  down  some  thin  paper  and  wrote  on 
it  a  little  poem  called  St 
which  you  shall  have  as  it 
finished  the  blank  part  of  the  rest  for  you. 
I  went  ont  twice  at  Chjcbester  to  dowager 
Card  parties.  I  see  very  little  now,  and 
very  few  persons,  being  almost  tired  of 
men  and  things.  Brown  and  Dilke  are 
very  kind  and  considerate  towards  me. 
The  Miss  R.*a  have  been  stopping  opit  door 
lately,  but  are  very  dull.  Miss  Brawne 
and  I  have  every  now  and  then  a  chat  and 
a  tiff.  Brown  and  Dilke  are  walking 
round  their  garden^  hands  in  pockets,  mak- 
ing observations.  The  literary  world  I 
know  nothing  about.  There  is  a  poem 
from  Rogers  dead  born  ;  and  another 
satire  is  expected  from  Byron,  called  "  Don 
Giovanni."  Yesterday  I  went  to  town  for 
the  first  time  for  these  three  weeks.  I  met 
people  from  all  parts  and  of  all  seta  —  Mr* 
Towers,  one  of  the  Holts,  Mr.  Dominie 
Williams,  Mr.  Woodhonse*  Mrs.  Hazlitt 
and  fioui  Mrs.  Webb|  and  Mrs.  Septimus 
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Brown,  Mr.  Woodhouse  was  looking  up 
at  n  book  window  in  Newgate  Street,  and, 
being  short-sighted,  twisted  his  muscles 
into  BO  queer  a  stage  that  I  atood  by  in 
doubt  whether  it  was  him  or  his  brother,  if 
be  baa  one,  and  turning  round,  saw  Mrs. 
Hazlitt,  with  that  little  Nero,  her  son. 
Woodhouf^e,  on  bis  fe«itnreB  subsiding, 
proved  to  be  Woodhouse^  and  not  his 
brother.  I  liave  bad  a  little  business  with 
Mr*  Abbey  from  time  to  time  ;  be  has 
behaved  to  me  with  a  little  Bmaquerie  : 
this  hurt  me  a  little,  especially  when  I 
knew  bim  to  be  the  only  man  in  England 
who  dared  to  say  a  thing  to  me  I  did  not 
approve  of  without  its  being  resented,  or 
at  least  noticed  — ^  so  I  wrote  bim  about 
it,  and  have  made  an  alteration  in  my 
favour — I  expect  from  this  to  see  more  of 
Fanny,  who  has  been  quite  shut  out  from 
me,  I  see  Cobbett  bas  been  attacking  the 
Settlement,  but  I  cannot  tell  what  to  be- 
lieve, and  shall  be  all  out  at  elbows  till  I 
bear  from  you.  I  am  invited  to  Miss  Mil- 
ler^s  birthday  danee  oo  the  IDtb  —  I  am 
nearly  sure  I  sliall  not  be  able  to  go.  A 
dance  would  injure  my  throat  very  much. 
I  G€e  very  little  of  Reynolds.  Hunt,  I 
heart  is  going  on  very  badly  —  I  mean  in 
money  matters.  I  shall  not  be  surprised 
to  bear  of  the  worst.  Haydon  too,  incon- 
sequence of  his  eyes  J  is  out  at  elbows. 
I  live  as  prudently  as  it  is  possible  for  me 
to  do.  I  have  not  seen  Haslam  lately.  I 
have  not  seen  Ricbartls  for  this  half  year, 
Rice  for  three  months,  or  Charles  Cowden 
Clarke  for  God  knows  when. 

When  I  last  called  in  Henrietta  Street  *^ 
Miss  Millar  was  very  unwell,  and  INIiss 
Waldegrave  as  staid  and  self -possessed  as 
usuaL  lienry  was  well.  There  are  two 
new  tragedies  —  one  by  the  apostate  Maw, 
and  one  by  Miss  Jane  Porter.  Next  week 
I  am  going  to  stop  at  Taylor's  for  a  few 
days,  when  I  will  see  them  both  and  tell 
you  what  they  are.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bentley 
are  well,  and  all  the  young  carrots.  I  said 
nothing  of  consequence  passed  at  Suooks^s 


—  no  more  than  this  —  that  I  like  the 
family  very  much.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snooks 
were  very  kind.  We  used  to  have  a  little 
religion  and  politics  together  almost  every 
evening,— -and  sometimes  about  you.  Ha 
proposed  writing  out  for  me  his  experience 
in  farming,  for  m.e  to  send  to  you.  If  I 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  talking  to 
him  about  it,  I  will  get  all  1  can  at  all 
events  ;  but  you  may  say  in  your  answer  to 
this  what  value  you  place  upon  such  in- 
formation. I  have  not  seen  Mr,  Lewis 
lately,  for  I  have  shrunk  from  going  up 
the  hilL  Mr.  Lewis  went  a  few  mornings 
ago  to  town  with  Mrs.  Brawne.  They 
talked  about  me,  and  I  beard  that  Mr.  L. 
said  a  thing  I  am  not  at  all  contented  with. 
Says  be,  *0,  he  is  quite  the  little  poet.* 
Now  this  is  abominable  ^  You  might  as 
well  say  Buonaparte  is  quite  the  little 
soldier.  You  see  what  it  is  to  be  under  six 
foot  and  not  a  lord.  There  is  a  long  fuzz 
to-day  Ln  the  Examiner  about  a  young  maiv 
who  delighted  a  young  woman  with  im 
valentine  —  I  think  it  roust  Ik^  Ollier^s 
Brown  and  I  are  thinking  of  passing  the 
summer  at  Brussels  —  If  we  do,  we  shall 
go  about  the  first  of  May.  We  —  i  c. 
Brown  and  I  - —  sit  opposite  one  another 
all  day  authorizing  (N,  B.^  an  ^n*  instead 
of  a  *z*  would  give  a  different  meaning). 
He  is  at  present  writing  a  story  of  an  old 
woman  who  lived  in  a  forest,  and  to  whom 
the  Devil  or  oue  of  his  aides-tle-fcu  came 
one  niglit  very  late  and  in  disguise.  Tlie 
old  dame  sets  before  him  pudding  after 
pudding — ^niess  after  mess  —  which  he  de- 
vours, and  moreover  casUi  his  eyes  up  at 
a  side  of  Bacon  hanging  over  his  bead,  and 
at  the  same  time  asks  if  her  Cat  m  a<Kab- 
bifc.  On  going  he  leaves  her  three  pips 
of  Eve's  Apple,  and  somehow  she,  having 
lived  a  virgin  all  her  life,  beo;ina  to  repent 
of  it,  and  wished  herself  beautiful  enough 
to  make  all  the  world  and  even  the  other 
world  fall  in  love  with  her.  So  it  hap- 
pens, she  sets  out  from  her  smoky  cottage 
in   magnificent   apparel.  —  The   first   City 
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8be  enters,  every  one  falk  in  love  with  her, 
from  the  Prince  to  the  Blaekamith.  A 
young-  gentleman  on  his  way  to  the  Church 
to  be  married  leaves  hia  unforlunate  Bride 
iind  follows  this  nonsuch  —  A  whole  regi- 
ment of  soldiers  are  smitten  at  once  and 
fuUow  her  —  A  whole  convent  of  Monks  in 
Corpus  Christi  procession  join  the  soldiers. 
The  mayor  and  eori>oratioii  follow  the 
same  road  —  Old  and  young,  deaf  and 
dumb,  —  all  but  tho  blind ,  —  are  smitten, 
and  form  an  imfnense  concourse  of  people, 
who  -^—  what  Brown  will  do  with  them  I 
know  not.  The  devil  himnelf  falls  in  love 
with  her^  flies  away  with  her  to  a  desert 
place,  in  consequence  of  which  she  lays  an 
infinite  number  of  egg^  —  the  eggs  being 
Iiatehed  from  time  to  time,  tilt  the  world 
with  many  nuisancer,  such  as  John  Knox, 
George  Fox,  Johanna  Southeote,  and  Gif- 
ford. 

There  have  been  within  a  fortnight  eight 
failures  of  the  highest  consequence  in  Lon- 
don, Brown  went  a  few  evening*!  since 
to  Davenport's,  and  on  his  coming  in  he 
talked  about  bad  news  in  the  city  with  such 
a  face  I  began  to  think  of  a  national  bank- 
ruptcy. I  did  not  feel  much  surprised  and 
was  rather  disappointed.  Carlisle,  a  hook^ 
seller  on  the  Hone  principle,  has  been 
issuing  pamphlets  from  his  shop  in  Fleet 
Street  called  the  Deist.  He  was  conveyed 
to  Newgate  last  Thursday  ;  he  intends 
making  his  own  defence.  I  was  surprised 
to  hear  from  Taylor  the  amount  of  money 
of  the  booltseller^s  last  gale.  What  think 
yon  of  £25,000?  He  sold  4000  copies  of 
Lord  Byron.  I  am  sitting  opposite  the 
Shakspeare  I  brought  from  tho  Isle  of 
Wight  —  and  I  never  look  at  him  hut  the 
silk  tassels  **  on  it  give  me  aB  much  plea- 
sure as  the  face  of  the  poet  itself. 

In  my  next  packet,  as  this  is  one  by  the 
way,  I  shall  send  you  the  Pot  of  Basil,  St* 
Agnes  Eve,  and  if  I  should  have  finished 
it,  a  little  thing  called  the  Eve  of  St.  Mark, 
You  see  what  flue  Mother  liadeliff  names 


I  have  —  it  is  not  my  fault — 1  do  not 
sear(!h  for  them.  I  have  not  gone  on  with 
Hy|>eriou  —  for  to  tell  the  truth  1  have  not 
been  in  great  cue  for  writing  lately  ^*  I  mnst 
wait  for  the  spring  to  rouse  me  up  a  little. 
The  only  time  I  went  out  from  Bedhamp- 
ton  was  to  see  a  chapel  consecrated  — 
Brown,  I,  and  John  Snook  the  boy,  went 
in  a  chaise  behind  a  leaden  horse.  Brown 
drove,  but  the  horse  did  not  mind  him. 
This  chapel  is  built  hy  a  Mr.  Way,  a  great 
Jew  converter,  who  in  that  tine  has  spent 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds.  He  main- 
tains  a  great  number  of  poor  Jews — 0/ 
course  his  c&mmunion  plate  was  stolen.  He 
spoke  to  the  clerk  about  it  —  The  clerk 
said  he  was  very  sorry,  adding,  •/  dare 
skuif^  your  honottrf  it  ^s  among  wsh.* 

The  cbapel  is  built  in  Mr*  AVay*s  park. 
The  consecration  was  not  amusing.  There 
were  numbers  of  carnages  —  and  bis  bouse 
crammed  with  clergy  —  They  sanctifled  the 
Chapel,  and  it  being  a  wet  day,  consecrated 
the  burial-ground  through  the  vestry  win- 
dow. I  begin  to  bate  parsons  ;  they  did 
not  make  me  love  them  that  day  when  I 
saw  them  in  their  proper  colours.  A  par- 
son is  a  Lamb  in  a  drawing-room,  and  a 
Lion  in  a  vestry.  The  notions  of  Society^ 
will  not  permit  a  parson  to  give  way  to  his 
temper  in  any  shape  —  So  he  festers  in 
himself  —  his  features  get  a  peculiar,  dia- 
bolical, self  sufflcient,  iron  stupid  expres- 
sion. He  is  continually  acting  —  his  mind 
is  against  every  man,  and  every  man^s 
mind  is  against  him  —  He  is  a  hypocrite  to 
the  Believer  and  a  coward  to  the  unbeliever 
—  He  mnst  be  either  a  knave  or  an  idiot  ^ — 
and  there  is  no  man  so  much  to  be  pit- 
ied as  an  idiot  parson.  Tlie  Boldier  who^ 
is  cheated  into  an  Esprit  du  Corps  hy  a 
Tfitl  coat,  Si  hand,  and  colours,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  nothing,  is  not  half  so  pitiable  as 
the  parson  who  is  led  b^'  the  nose  by  the 
Bench  of  Bishops  and  is  smothered  in  ab- 
surdities —  a  poor  necessary  subaltern  of 
the  Church. 
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dftj  IwImv  veileidfty  I  went  to 
SliMt— juvMiilber  wMsotftt 

-Ipot  I  liATe  just  wntteii  ber  tliat  I 

plieroiiW«dnes^j.    IcaU'dooMr. 

]hm  mosuiig  —  he  u  ^wmj  well  — 
and  teJls  me  Jiol  to  be  aneMj  aboai  Let- 
ten,  the  ehmnce*  being  so  arbiirftri-.  He 
is  gviiig  on  at  utaaX  taaong  bk  fafoofite 
democrat  p^ien^  We  bad  a  cfaai  aa  nnal 
about  Cobbett  and  the  Wcs^ninster  eleo- 
tor».  Dilke  has  latelj  beeo  very  mueb 
faarrassed  about  the  manner  of  educating 
hit  fOQ  —  be  at  length  decided  for  a  public 
■fliiodL  —  and  then  he  did  not  know  what 
aehool  —  he  at  laat  baa  decided  for  West- 
minster ;  and  as  Charley  ia  to  be  a  day 
hojt  Dilke  will  remore  to  Weatminster. 
We  lead  rerj  quiet  lives  here  —  Dilke  is 
at  present  in  Greek  histories  and  anti- 
quities,  and  talks  of  nothing  but  the  elee- 
tors  of  Westminster  and  the  retreat  of 
the  ten  -  thofUiatid.  I  never  drink  now 
above  three  glasses  of  wine^ — and  never 
any  spirits  and  water.  Tliough  by  the 
hf^f  the  other  day  Woodhouse  took  me  to 
his  eolfee  bouse  and  ordered  a  Bottle  of 
Claret  —  now  I  like  Claret,  whenever  I 
can  have  Claret  I  mnst  drink  it,  —  't  b  the 
only  palate  affair  that  I  am  at  all  Bensoal 
in.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  speck  to  send 
you  some  vine  roots  —  €ould  it  be  done? 
1 11  en(|uire  —  If  you  could  make  some 
wine  like  Claret  to  drink  on  summer  even' 
ingfi  in  an  arbour  !  For  really  *t  is  so  fine  — 
it  fills  one's  mouth  with  a  gushing  fresh- 
neis  —  then  goes  down  cool  and  feverless 
—  then  you  do  not  feel  it  quarrelling  with 
your  liver  —  no^  it  is  rather  a  Peacemaker, 
aud  lies  as  quiet  as  it  did  in  the  grape  ; 
then  it  is  as  fragrant  as  the  Queen  Bee, 
and  thtj  luore  ethereal  Part  of  it  mounts 
into  the  bratn,  not  assaulting  the  cerebral 
apartments  like  a  bully  in  a  bad-house 
loi>king  for  his  trull  and  hurrying  from 
door  to  door  bouncing  against  the  wainst- 
ooat,  but  rather  walks  like  Aladdin  about 
his   own  enchanted  palace   so  gently  that 


ywit  do  Bot  lieel  his  step.  Other  viBea  of 
a  heavy  and  qKiitaoaa  matum  ttmmiium. 
a  Man  to  a  SileiiBa :  this  makes  ym  a 
Hermes  —  and  gives  a  Womaa  tbe  m»1  umI 
immortality  of  Ariadsie,  for  whom  Baeehos 
alvays  kept  a  good  cellar  of  claret — and 
even  of  that  he  ooold  never  persuade  ber  to 
take  above  two  cupa.  I  said  this  same 
darei  is  the  onlv  psJate^^assicMi  I  l^ave  — 
I  forgot  game  ^  I  must  plead  guDty  to 
tlie  breast  of  a  Partridge,  the  back  of  a 
hare,  the  backbone  of  a  grouse^  the  wing 
and  ^de  of  a  Pheasant  and  a  Woodcock 
passtDL  Talking  of  game  (I  wish  I  could 
make  it),  the  L^dy  whom  I  met  at  Hast- 
ings and  of  whom  I  said  something  in  my 
last  I  think  has  lately  made  me  many  pre- 
sents of  game,  and  enabled  me  to  make  as 
many.  She  made  me  take  home  a  Pheas- 
ant the  other  day,  which  I  gave  to  Mis. 
Dilke  ;  on  which  to-morrow  Rice,  Eejnoldi 
and  the  Wentworthians  wilt  dine  next  door. 
Tbe  next  I  intend  for  your  Mother.  These 
moderate  sheets  of  paper  are  much  more 
pleasant  to  write  upon  than  those  large  thin 
sheets  which  I  hope  you  by  this  time  have 
received  —  though  that  can^t  be,  now  I 
think  of  it.  I  have  not  said  in  any  Letter 
yet  a  word  about  my  afiairs  —  in  a  word  I 
am  in  no  despair  about  them  —  my  poem 
has  not  at  all  succeeded  ;  in  the  course  of 
a  year  or  so  I  think  1  shall  try  the  public 
again  —  in  a  seMsh  point  of  view  I  should 
suffer  my  pride  and  my  contempt  of  public 
opinion  to  hold  me  silent — but  for  yours 
and  Fanny's  sake  I  will  pluck  up  a  spirit 
and  try  again,  I  have  no  doubt  of  success 
in  a  course  of  years  if  I  persevere  —  but 
it  must  be  patience,  for  the  Reviews  have 
enervated  and  made  indolent  men^s  minds 
— ^few  thiuk  for  themselves.  These  Re- 
views too  are  getting  more  and  more 
powerful,  especially  tlie  Quarterly  ^ — they 
are  like  a  superstition  which  the  more 
it  prostrates  the  Crowd  and  the  longer  it 
continues  the  more  powerful  it  becomes 
just  in  proportion  to  the b  increasing  weak* 
ness.     I  was  in  hopes  that  when  people  saw^ 
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as  they  nmst  do  now,  all  the  trickerj  and 

ioiqiiitj  of  thene  Plagues  they  would  Bcout 
them,  but  no,  they  ar«  like  thu  apectators 
at  the  Weatmi  niter  cock-pit  —  they  like 
the  battle  and  do  not  care  who  wins  or  who 
Brown   is   going   on   this   morning 

^with  ibe  story  of  bis  old  woman  and  the 
Devil  —  He  makes  bnt  slow  progress  ^ — 
Tbe  fact  ia  it  k  a  Libel  on  the  Devil,  aud 
as  that  person  is  Brown's  Muae,  look  ye,  if 
be  libels  his  own  Muse  how  eau  he  expect 
'y^to  write  ?  Either  Brown  or  his  Muse  must 
turn  taiL  Yesterday  was  Charley  Dilke's 
birthday.  Brown  and  I  were  invited  to 
tea.  During  the  evening  nothing  passed 
worth  notice  but  a  little  conversation  be- 
tween Mrs*  Dilke  and  Mrs.  Brawne.  The 
subject  was  the  Watchman.  It  was  ten 
o^clock,  and  Mrs.  Brawne,  who  lived  during 
the  summer  in  Brown *s  house  and  now  lives 
in  the  Road,  recognized  her  old  Wateb- 
man's  voice,  and  said  that  be  came  as  far 
as  her  now>  'Indeed/  said  Mrt.  D., 
*  does  he  tuf  u  the  Corner  ?  *  There  have 
been  some  letters  passed  between  me  and 
Haslam  but  I  have  not  seen  Mm  lately « 
The  day  before  yesterday  ^-  which  I  made 
a  day  of  Business  — I  called  upon  him  — 
he  was  out  as  usual.  B|^rn  has  been 
/walking  up  and  down  tbe  room  Or breeding 
—  now  at  this  moment  he  is  being  de- 
livered of  a  couplet,  and  I  daresay  will  be 
as  well  as  can  he  expected.     Gracions  —  he 

^^as  twins  ! 

I  have  a  long  story  to  tell  you  about 
Bailey  —  I  wilt  say  first  the  eireumstances 
as  plainly  and  as  well  as  I  can  remember, 
and  then  I  will  make  my  comment.  You 
know  that  Bailey  was  very  mueb  cut  np 
about  a  little  Jilt  in  the  country  somewhere. 
1  thought  he  was  in  a  dying  state  about  it 
when  at  Oxford  with  himt  little  Bupposingf 
as  I  have  since  heard,  that  he  was  at  that 
very  time  making  impatient  Love  to  Marian 
Be jDolds  —  and  guess  my  astoniahment  at 
hearing  after  this  that  he  had  been  trying 
at  Miss  Martin.  So  Matters  have  been  — 
So  Matters  stood  —  when  he  got  ordained 
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and  went  to  a  Curacy  near  Carlisle,  where 
the  family  of  the  Gleigs  reside.  There  his 
suaceptible  heart  was  conquered  by  Miss 
Gleig  — and  thereby  all  his  connections  in 
town  have  been  annulled  —  both  male  and 
female.  I  do  not  now  remember  clearly 
the  facta  —  These  however  I  know  —  He 
showed  bia  correapondence  with  Marian  to 
Gleigs  returned  all  her  Letters  and  asked 
for  bis  own  —  he  also  wrote  very  abrupt 
Letters  to  Mrs.  Reynolds.  I  do  not  know 
any  more  of  the  Martin  affair  than  I  have 
written  above.  No  doubt  his  conduct  has 
been  very  bad.  Tbe  great  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered is  —  wbetber  it  is  w^it  of  delicacy 
and  principle  or  want  of  knowledge  and 
polite  experience.  And  again  weakness  -^ 
yes,  that  is  it ;  aad  the  want  of  a  Wife  — 
yes,  that  is  it  j  aud  then  Marian  made  great 
Bones  of  him  although  her  Mother  and 
sister  have  teased  her  very  much  about  it. 
Her  conduct  has  been  very  upright  through- 
out the  whole  affair  —  She  liked  Bailey  as 
a  Brother  but  not  as  a  Husband  —  espe- 
cially as  he  nsed  to  woo  her  with  the  Bible 
and  Jeremy  Taylor  under  his  arm  ^  they 
walked  in  no  grove  but  Jeremy  Taylor^s, 
Marian's  obstinacy  is  some  excuse,  but  his 
so  quickly  taking  to  Mias  Gleig  can  have 
DO  excuse  —  except  that  of  a  Ploughman 
who  wants  a  wife.  Tbe  thing  which  sways 
me  more  against  him  than  anything  else  is 
Rice*s  conduct  on  tbe  occasion;  Eice  would 
not  make  an  immature  resolve  :  he  was 
ardent  in  hia  friendsbip  for  Bailey,  he  ex^ 
amined  the  whole  for  and  against  minutely; 
and  be  has  abandoned  Bailey  entirely.  All 
this  I  am  not  supposed  by  the  Reynoldaes 
to  have  any  hint  of.  It  will  be  a  good 
lesson  to  the  Mother  and  Daughters  — 
nothing  would  serve  but  Bailey.  If  you 
mentioned  the  word  Tea-pot  some  one  of 
them  came  out  with  an  k  propros  about 
Bailey  —  noble  fellow  —  line  fellow  1  was 
always  in  their  mouths  —  This  may  teaeh 
them  that  the  man  who  ridicules  rom&noe 
la  tbe  most  romantic  of  Men  —  that  be  who 
abuses  women  and  alights  them  loves 
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tbe  mail — tint  he  who  talks  of  riMsling 
m  Mm  aliTe  vonld  doC  do  it  wben  it  came 
to  tfce  posh — and  abore  all,  t^_jhfi3uu£. 
^h^ow  people  »*"  ^r  *««7^"f 
^  Maa'i  lif e  of  $^^1^^'^^^  * 


coptiiiiial  aUegoTj,  and  Terjr  lew  eyes  can 
Mjftefj  of  liis  life  —  a  lifelike  the 
i^p^jree^  figurative  ^ — which,  such  people 
can  no  more  make  oat  than  thej  can  the 
Hebrew  Bible.  Lord  Bjron  eats  a  fignie 
but  be  is  not  fignratiTe  —  Shakspeare  led  a 
Ills  of  AUogoiy :  his  worlcj  are  the  com* 
meats  oo  it— 

Mareh  12.  Fridajr. 
I  went  to  town  jesterdaj  chiedy  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  aome  young  Men  who 
were  to  take  »onie  Letters  for  tis  to  yon  — 
tkroagh  tbe  medium  of  Peaebey.  I  was 
raxpiised  and  disappointed  at  hearing  they 
bad  changed  their  minds,  and  did  not  pur- 
pose going  lo  far  as  Birkbeck's,  I  was 
much  disappointed,  for  I  had  counted  upon 
seoiog  some  penons  who  were  to  see  you 
-»aad  upon  your  seeing  some  who  had 
seen  me.  I  have  not  only  lost  this  oppor* 
tnnity,  but  the  sail  of  the  Post^Packet  to 
New  York  or  Philadelphia,  by  which  last 
your  Brothers  have  sent  some  Letters.  The 
weather  in  town  yesterday  was  so  stifling 
that  I  could  not  remain  there  though  1 
wanted  much  to  see  Eean  in  Hotspur.  I 
have  by  me  at  present  Ilazlitt^s  Letter  to 
Giifonl  —  perhaps  you  would  like  an  ex- 
tract or  two  from  tbe  high^seasoned  parts* 
It  begins  thus  : 

*  Sir^  yoa  have  an  ugly  trick  of  sayings  what 
b  not  true  of  any  one  yon  do  not  Uke  ;  and  it 
will  lie  the  ohjeot  of  this  Ijetter  to  cure  ymt  of 
it.  Vou  say  what  you  phme  of  others ;  it  h 
time  yon  were  told  what  yoo  are.  In  doing 
tbiii  give  me  leave  to  borrow  the  familiarity  of 
your  style :  —  for  the  fidelity  of  tbe  picture  I 
ihalt  be  annwerable.  Yon  are  a  HttJe  person 
but  a  oonsidarable  eai*s  paw;  and  ao  fsr  worthy 
of  notioo.  Tour  clandwtine  oonneotion  with 
penoM  high  in  dfiee  oonvtantly  influences  your 
rifpSnioos  and  alone  giv«ss  importance  to  them. 
You,  are  the  govemmont   critic ,  a  character 
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meeUx  diffeiing  fnta  thai  «f  i 

-tbei 

with  the  Poliea,' 

Again: 

*Yov  en^laTSts*  Mr.  Gillocd,  do  not  ^mj 
their  hirelines  {oraockiag — for  eoadewidiag 
to  Doliee  weak  and  wieked  mipku^trf^  for 
lag  out  (oeoBtiompt  wlat  exdtes  so 
tioB  ;  for  eABtknialy  seleedii^  a  few 
of  bad  taste  and  bad  grammar  where 
aba  k  to  be  foimd.  They  want  yoor  uiTwihla 
pertuiM,  ytmr 
tialile  dallies^  yoor 
yoor  ]if«giiialical  adf-ndfideoey,  your  bypo^ 
critical  seal,  your  piocEB  Crmada  to  stand  in  tbs 
gat>  of  thetr  Ptejodieea  and  preteamons  ta  fly- 
blow and  taial  public  opinion,  to  defeat  indb- 
peudent  efforts,  to  apply  not  the  touch  of  the 
ftcorpioti  but  the  touch  of  the  Torpedo  to  yonth* 
ful  hopes,  to  erawl  and  leave  the  aliiny  track  of 
sophistry  and  lies  over  eTSry  work  that  does 
not  dedieate  Ha  swset  kavsa  to  some  Lmninary 
of  the  treasnij  beaeh,  or  is  not  fostered  in  the 
hotbed  of  oomption.  This  is  your  office; ''*  this 
is  what  is  lookM  for  at  your  hands*  and  tkis 
you  do  not  baolk  "*  —  to  saerifiea  what  Uttle 
honesty  and  prostitute  what  little  ml^eet  yoa 
possess  to  any  dirty  job  yon  are  eoBoaiaMon^d 
to  execute.  ""  They  keep  yon  as  an  ape  does  aa 
apple  in  the  comer  of  his  jaw,  first  mouthed  to 
be  at  last  swaUowM/'  Tou  are  by  appoint- 
ment  literary  toadeater  to  greAtneaa  and  taster 
to  tbe  court.  You  have  a  natural  aTersion  to 
whatever  differs  from  your  own  preteuBioDS, 
and  an  acquired  oue  for  what  gives  offsnoe  W 
your  superiors.  Your  vanity  panders  to  your 
interest,  and  your  malice  truckles  only  to  your 
love  of  Power.  If  your  instructive  or  premedi- 
t-ated  abuse  of  yoor  enviable  trust  were  found 
wanting  in  a  single  Instance ;  if  you  were  to 
make  a  ungle  slip  in  getting  up  your  select 
committee  of  enquiry  and  green  bag  report  of 
the  state  of  Letters,  your  occupation  would  bs 
gone.  You  would  never  after  obtain  a  sqneeie 
of  the  band  from  acquaintance,  or  a  smile  from 
a  Pnuk  of  quality.  Tbe  great  and  powerful 
whom  you  call  wise  and  good  dt>  not  like  to 
have  the  privacy  of  their  self-love  startled  by 
the  obtrusive  and  nmuanageable  clainns  of  Lit- 
erature and  Philosophy,  except  thrcingh  the 
intervention  of  people  like  you,  whuru.  if  they 
have  common  penetration >  they  soon  find  out  to 
be  without  any  superiority  of  intellect  [  or  if 
they  do  not,  whom  they  cjui  despise  for  their 
meanness  of  soul.  You  **  have  the  office  opp(^ 
site  to  Saint  Peter/ ^  You  keep  a  comer  Iti  tho 
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pnblio  mind  for  foul  prejuiliee  and  corrupt 
power  to  knot  and  gender  in ;  you  volunteer 
your  service«  to  petiple  of  quality  to  ease  Bcruples 
of  mind  and  qualma  of  eonatience  j  you  lay  the 
flattering  unction  of  vttual  proae  and  laurelled 
TfiTfte  to  their  aoubi.  You  peTsuade  them  that 
there  IB  neither  purity  of  niorala,  nor  depth  of 
understanding  ©xe*pt  it*  theniaelveii  and  tlieir 
]ianger»-on  ;  and  would  prevent  the  unhallowed 
names  of  Liberty  and  humanity  from  ever  be- 
ing vrhiHpered  in  em-a  polite  1  You,  sir,  do  you 
not  all  this?  I  cry  you  mercy  then :  I  took  you 
for  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review.' 

This  is  the  sort  of  feu  de  joie  he  kei3ps 
up*  There  is  another  extract  or  two  *— 
one  especially  which  I  will  copy  to-morrow 
—  for  the  candles  are  burnt  down  uud  I 
am  using  the  wax  taper  ^  which  haa  a  long 
snuff  on  it  — ^  the  fire  is  at  its  last  click  —  I 
am  sitting  with  my  back  to  it  with  one  foot 
rather  aakew  upon  the  rug  and  the  other 
with  the  heel  a  little  elevated  from  the 
carpet'— I  am  writing  this  on  the  Maid*s 
Tragedy,  which  I  have  read  since  tea  with 
great  pteajsure  ^  Besides  this  volume  of 
Beauinout  and  Fletcher,  there  are  on:  the 
table  two  volumes  of  Chaucer  and  a  new 
work  of  Tom  Moore's,  called  Tom  Cribb's 
I^femorial  to  Congress  —  nothing  in  it. 
These  are  trifles  —  but  I  require  nothing 
so  much  of  jou  but  that  you  will  give  one 
a  like  description  of  yourselves,  however  it 
may  be  wheu  you  are  writing  to  me.  Could 
1  see  the  same  thing  done  of  any  g^eat 
Man  long  since  dead  it  would  be  a  great 
delight:  as  to  know  in  what  position  Shak- 
speare  aat  when  he  began  *  To  be  or  not  to 
be  *  —  such  things  become  interesting  from 
distance  of  time  or  place.  I  hope  you  are 
both  now  in  that  sweet  sleep  which  no  two 
beings  deserve  more  than  you  do  —  I  must 
fancy  so  —  and  please  myself  in  the  fancy 
of  speaking  a  prayer  and  a  blessing  over 
you  and  your  lives — ^God  bless  you  —  I 
whisper  good-night  in  your  ears,  and  you 
will  dream  of  me. 

Mareh  13,  Saturday. 

I  have  written  to  Fanny  this  morning 
and  received  a  note  from  Haslam.     I  was 


to  have  dined  with  him  to-morrow :  he 
gives  me  a  bad  account  of  his  Father,  who 
has  not  been  in  Town  for  five  weeks,  and 
IB  not  well  enough  for  company.  Haslam 
is  well  —  aud  fronj  the  prosperous  state 
of  some  love  affair  be  does  not  mind  the 
double  tides  he  has  to  work.  I  have  been 
a  Walk  past  west  end  --  and  was  going  to 
call  at  Mr.  Monkbouise's~but  I  did  not, 
not  being  in  the  humour.  I  know  not  whyN 
Poetry  and  I  have  been  so  distant  lately  ^ 
I  must  make  some  advances  soon  or  she 
will  cut  me  entirely,  Hazlitt  has  this  iiue 
Passage  in  bis  Letter:  Gifford  in  his  Re- 
view of  lluzlitt'a  cbaracters  of  Shakspeare's 
plays  attacks  the  Conolauus  critique.  lie 
says  that  Hazlitt  has  slandered  Shakspeare 
in  saying  that  he  had  a  leaning  to  the  arbi- 
trary side  of  the  question.  Hazlitt  thus 
defends  himself, 


*  My  words  are,  *^  Goriolanus  is  a  storehouse  of 
political  oouunon-plooes.  The  Argumenta  for 
aiid  against  aristocracy  and  democracy  on  the 
Privileges  of  the  few  and  the  claims  of  the 
many«  on  Liberty  and  Hlavery,  power  and  the 
abusu  of  it  J  peace  and  wtu",  are  here  very  ably 
handled,  with  tlie  spirit  of  a  Poet  and  the 
acnteneas  of  a  Philosopher.  Shakspeare  himself 
B«emfl  to  have  had  a  leaning  to  the  arbitrary 
aide  of  the  question^  perhapA  from  some  feelins^ 
of  contempt  for  h'm  own  origin,  and  to  have 
spared  no  occasion  of  bating  the  rabble.  \^liat 
be  says  of  them  is  very  true  ;  what  he  najrs  of 
tbeir  betters  is  also  very  true,  though  he  dwells 
less  upon  it,"  1  then  proceed  to  aopcmnt  for 
tliis  by  ako wing  how  it  is  that  "  the  eaaae  of  the 
people  is  but  little  calculated  for  a  subject  for 
poetry;  or  thait  the  languajfe  of  Poetry  tuitu- 
rally  falls  in  with  the  hmgUAge  of  power."  I 
affirm,  Sir,  that  Poetry,  that  tbe  iniaginatioa 
g'enenilly  speaking,  delights  in  power^  in  strong 
excitement,  as  well  an  in  truth,  in  good,  in  right, 
wheread  pore  reason  and  the  moral  sense  ap- 
pmve  only  of  the  true  and  koocI.  1  proceed  to 
show  that  thin  general  love  or  tendency  to  im- 
mediate excitement  or  theatrie^il  i^ffiH-t,  no 
matter  how  prmlncei!^  gives  a  Bias  to  the  ina* 
agination  often  oonaistent  with  tlie  greatest 
good,  that  in  Poetry  it  triumphs  over  prineiple^ 
and  bribes  the  passions  to  mnke  a  saGrifioe  of 
common  hoinAnity.  You  say  that  it  does  not, 
tltat  there  is  no  suoh  odginal  ISin  In  Poetry » 
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that  it  nuikes  no  mmh  sacriEce  or  unworthy 
comprtFmtM  between  poetical  effect  and  the 
atill  Bfludl  voice  of  reason.  And  how  do  you 
prove  that  there  in  no  aueh  principle  piviag-  a 
btaa  to  the  iiuiii^{il:i.on  and  a  false  colouring 
to  poetry  ?  Why,  by  asking  in  pijply  to  the 
imtjuioes  where  this  principle  operatee,  and 
where  no  other  can  with  much  modeety  and 
simplicity  —  *^  But  are  these  the  only  topics  that 
afford  delight  in  Poetry,  etc.  ?  '^  No  ;  but  tbew 
objects  do  afford  delight  in  poetry^  and  they 
afford  it  in  proportion  to  their  Htroug  and  often 
tragical  effect,  and  not  in  prtiportion  to  the  gtjod 
produced,  or  their  desxreableness  in  at  moral 
point  of  view.  Do  we  read  with  more  pltMwurtj 
ol  the  ravages  of  a  befiat  of  prey  than  of  tUtj 
Shepherd^fl  pipe  upon  the  Mountain?  No  ;  but 
we  do  read  wiih  pleasure  of  the  ravof^es  of  a 
beast  of  prey^  and  we  do  »o  on  the  piinciple  I 
have  stated,  immelyt  from  the  neniie  of  power 
abatract^^d  from  the  ^ense  of  good ;  and  it  ia  the 
same  principle  that  make*  ua  read  with  admira- 
tion and  reconciles  nm  in  fact  to  the  triumphant 
progress  of  the  couquerore  and  mighty  Himteta 
of  mankind,  who  come  to  atop  the  Shepherd's 
Pipe  upon  tlie  Mtnintaina  and  sweep  away  hia 
listeoiof:  ffock.  Do  you  mean  to  deny  that 
there  is  ttn^i^bing  imposing  to  the  imagination 
in  power^  in  grandeur,  in  outward  show,  in  the 
aomimulation  of  individnal  wealth  and  luznryt 
at  the  expense  of  equal  justice  and  the  f3ommon 
wenl  ?  Do  you  deny  that  there  is  Juiything  in 
the  "Pride,  Potnp^  and  Cireumstancea  of  glori- 
0Tas  war»  that  makes  ambition  virtue**  in  the 
eyes  of  admiring  multitudes  ?  ts  this  a  new 
theory  of  the  plc^asures  of  the  imagination, 
which  says  that  the  pleasures  of  the  imjigina- 
tion  do  not  take  rise  solely  in  the  calculation  of 
the  understanding  ?  Is  it  a  paradox  of  my 
creating  that  **  on©  murder  makes  a  villain,  mil- 
lions a  Hero  '^  ?  or  is  it  not  true  that  here,  as  in 
other  cases,  the  enormity  of  the  evil!  overpowers 
and  makes  n  convert  of  the  imagination  by  its 
very  magnitude  ?  You  contradict  my  reason- 
ing because  you  know  nothing  of  the  qnestion, 
and  you  think  that  no  one  has  a  right  to  under- 
-stand  what  you  do  not.  My  offence  against 
*  purity  in  the  passage  alluded  to,  '^  which  con- 
tains the  concentrated  venom  of  my  malignity/^ 
is  ttiat  I  have  admitted  that  there  are  tyrants 
and  slflvf^  abroad  in  the  world  ;  and  you  would 
hush  the  matter  up  and  pretend  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  in  nrder  tliat  there  may  be  no- 
thing else.  Farther,  I  have  explained  the  cause, 
the  subtle  ftophiBtrj'  of  the  human  mind,  that 
tolerates  and  pampers  the  evil  in  order  to  guard 
against  its  approaches ;  you  would  conceal  the 
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cause  in  order  to  prevent  the  cure,  and  to  leare 
the  proud  £esh  about  the  heart  to  harden  and 
ossify  into  one  impenetrable  mass  of  selfishnefls 
and  hypocrisy,  that  we  may  not  *^B3rmpathise  in 
the  distresses  of  suffering  virtue  ^*  in  any  case  in 
which  they  come  in  competition  witli  the  ficti- 
tious wantii  and  "'imputed  weaknesses  of  the 
firreat."  You  ask,  ''Are  we  gratified  by  the 
cruelties  of  Bomitian  or  Nero?  "  No,  not  we  — 
they  were  too  petty  and  cowardly  to  strike  the 
imagination  at  a  distance  ;  hut  the  Roman 
senate  tolerated  them,  addressed  their  perpe> 
trators,  exalted  Uiem  into  gods,  the  fathers  of 
the  i>&ople,  they  had  jjuhihs  and  scribblers  of  all 
sort<i  in  their  pay,  their  Senecas,  etc.,  till  a 
turbulent  rabble,  tiiinking  there  were  no  in- 
juries to  Society  greater  than  the  endurance  of 
unlimited  and  wanton  oppression,  put  an  end  to 
the  farce  and  abated  the  sin  as  well  as  they 
could.  Had  you  and  I  lived  in  those  timea  we 
should  have  been  what  we  are  now,  I  ^ '  a  soar 
malcontent,"  and  you  '*  a  sweet  courtier."  ' 

The  manner  in  which  this  is  mamtged  : 
tbe  force  and  innate  power  with  which  it 
yeasts  and  workji  up  itself  ^-  the  feelijig'  for 
the  costume  of  society  ;  is  in  a  style  of 
genius.  He  hath  a  demon^  as  he  himself 
says  of  Lord  Byron,  We  are  to  have  a 
party  this  evening.  The  Davenports  from 
Church  Row  —  I  don*t  think  you  know 
any  thing  of  them  —  they  have  paid  me  a 
gjpod  deal  of  attention.  I  like  Davenport 
himself*  The  names  of  the  rest  are  Misa 
Barnes,  Miaa  Winter  with  the  Children. 

[Lat«r,  March  17  or  18.] 
On  Monday  we  had  to  dinner  Severn 
and  Cawthorn,  the  Bookseller  and  print- 
virtuoso;  in  the  evening  Severn  went  home 
to  painty  and  we  other  three  went  to  the 
play,  to  see  Shell's  new  tragedy  ycleped 
Evadnd.  In  the  morning  Severn  and  I 
took  a  torn  round  the  Museum —  There  is 
a  Sphinx  there  of  a  giant  si^e,  and  most 
Yoluptnoua  Bgyptian  expression,  I  had  not 
seen  it  before.  The  play  was  bad  even  in 
comparison  with  1818,  the  Augustan  age  of 
the  Drama,  'comme  on  sait,'  as  Voltaire 
says  —  the  whole  was  made  up  of  a  virtu- 
ous jonng  woman,  an  indignant  brother,  a 
suspecting  lover,  a  libertine  prince,  a  S^f^ 
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tuitous  villain,  a  street  in  Naples ^  a  Cypress 
grove,  lilies  and  roses,  virtue  and  vice,  a 
bloodj  sword,  a  spangled  jacket^  one  Ladj 
OltTta,  one  Miss  O'Neil  alias  Evadn^,  alias 
BeHamira,  alias  —  Alias  —  Yea,  and  I  say 
unto  you  a  greater  than  Eliaa  —  There  was 
Abbot,  and  talking  of  Abbot  bis  name  puts 
me  in  mind  of  a  spelling-book  lesson,  de- 
scriptive of  the  whole  Dramatis  peraonsB  — 
Abhot  —  Abbess  —  Actor  —  Actress  —  The 
play  is  a  fine  anmsemenl,  as  a  friend  of 
mine  once  said  to  me  —  '  Do  what  yon 
will/  says  he,  *&  poor  gentleman  who 
wants  a  guinea^  cannot  fpend  his  two  shit* 
lings  better  than  at  the  playhouse/  The 
pan  torn  tine  was  excellent,  I  had  seen  it  be- 
fore and  I  enjoyed  it  again.  Your  Mother 
and  I  had  some  talk  about  Miss  H. 

Says  I,  will  Henry  bave  that  Miss ,  a 

lath  with  a  bod  dice,  she  who  bas  been  fine 
drawn  —  fit  for  nothing  but  to  cut  up  mto 
Cribbage  pina,  to  the  tune  of  B.  2;  one  who 
is  all  muslin  ;  all  fer.thers  and  bone  ;  once 
in  travelling  she  was  made  use  of  as  a  lynch 
pin  I  I  hope  be  will  not  have  her,  though  it 
is  no  uncommon  thing  to  be  smitten  with  a 
staff;  though  she  might  be  very  useful  as 
his  walking-stick,  his  fishing-rod,  his  tooth- 
pik,  his  hat-stick  (she  runs  so  much  in  bis 
bead)  —  let  him  turn  farmer,  she  would 
cut  into  hurdles  ;  let  him  write  poetry,  she 
would  be  his  turn-style.  Her  gown  is  like 
a  flag  on  a  pole  ;  she  would  do  for  him  if 
be  turn  freemason  ;  I  hope  she  will  prove 
a  flag  of  truce  ;  when  she  sits  languishing 
with  her  one  foot  on  a  stool,  and  one  elbow 
on  the  table,  and  her  head  inclined^  she 
looks  like  the  sign  of  the  crooked  billet  — 
or  the  frontispiece  to  Cinderella,  or  a  te»- 
paper  wood-cut  of  Mother  Shipton  at  her 
studies  ;  she  is  a  make-believe  —  She  is 
bona  tide  a  tbin  young  ^ornan  —  But  this  is 
mere  talk  of  a  fellow-creature  ;  yet  pardie 
I  would  not  that  Henry  have  her  —  Non 
volo  nt  earn  possideat,  nam,  for,  it  would 
bo  a  bam,  for  it  would  be  a  sham  — 

DonH  think  I  am  writing  a  petition  to 
tlie  Governors  of  St.  Luke  —  no,  that  would 


be  in  another  st^'Ie.  May  it  please  your 
Worships ;  forasmudi  as  the  uDdersigned 
bas  committed^  trausferred,  given  up,  made 
over,  consigned,  and  aberrated  himself,  to 
the  art  and  mystery  of  poetry  ;  f  onismuch 
as  he  hath  cut,  rehulfed^  affronted,  buffed, 
and  shirked,  and  taken  stint  nt,  all  other 
employments,  arts,  mysteries,  and  occupa^ 
ttons,  bonostT  middling,  and  dishonest;  for- 
asmuch as  he  bath  at  sundry  times  and  in 
divers  places,  told  truth  unto  the  men  of 
this  generation,  and  eke  to  the  wouien  ; 
moreover,  forasmuch  as  he  bath  kept  a 
pair  of  boots  that  did  not  fit,  and  doth 
not  admire  Sheil-fl  play,  Leigh  Hunt,  Tom 
Moore,  Bob  Sou  they,  and  Mr,  Rogers;  and 
does  admire  Wm.  Hazlitt  ;  moreoverer  for 
as  more  as  be  Itketh  half  of  Wordsworth, 
and  none  of  Crabhe  ;  moreover-est  for  as 
most  as  he  bath  written  this  page  of  pen* 
mansbip^he  prayeth  your  Worships  to 
give  him  a  lodging  ^ — Witnessed  by  Rd. 
Abbey  and  Co.,  cum  familiarihus  et  con- 
sanguineis  (signed)  Count  de  Cockaigne. 

The  nothing  of  the  day  is  a  machine 
called  the  velpcipe4p.  It  is  a  wheel  carriage 
to  ride  eock-borse  upon,  sitting  astride  and 
pushing  it  along  with  the  toes,  a  rudder 
wheel  in  band  —  they  will  go  seven  miles 
an  hour  —  A  handsome  gelding  will  come 
to  eight  guineas  ;  however  they  will  soon 
be  cheaper,  unless  the  army  takes  to  them. 
I  look  back  upon  the  last  month,  I  And 
nothing  to  write  about ;  indeed  I  do  not 
recollect  anything  particular  in  it.  It 's  all 
alike  |  we  keep  on  breathing.  The  only 
amusement  is  a  little  scandal,  of  however 
fine  a  shape,  a  laugh  at  a  pun  —  and  then 
after  all  we  wonder  how  we  could  enjoy 
the  scandal,  or  laugh  at  the  pun. 

I  have  been  at  different  times  turning  it 
in  my  head  whether  I  should  go  to  Edin- 
burgh and  study  for  a  physician  ;  I  am 
afraid  I  should  not  take  kindly  to  it ;  I  am 
sure  I  could  not  take  fees  —  and  yet  I 
should  like  to  do  so ;  it 's  not  worse  than 
writing  poems,  and  hanging  them  up  to  be 
iiy-blown  on  the  Review  shambles.   Every* 
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body  is  in  his  own  mess.  Here  is  the  par- 
son at  Hampstcad  quiLrrelliiig  with  all  the 
world,  lie  is  in  the  wroug  by  this  saine 
token  ;  when  the  black  cloth  was  put  up  in 
the  Church  for  the  Qaeen^s  mourning,  he 
lisked  the  workmen  to  hang  it  the  wrong 
Md&  outwards,  that  it  might  be  better  wheti 
taken  down,  it  heiug  bis  perquisite  —  Par- 
sons will  alwavB  keep  np  their  character, 
but  as  it  is  said  there  are  some  animals  the 
ancients  knew  which  we  do  not,  let  us  hope 
our  posterity  will  miss  the  black  badger 
with  tri*cornered  hat;  Who  knows  hot  some 
Reviewer  of  Biiifou  or  Pliny  may  put  an 
account  of  the  parson  in  the  Appendix  ; 
Ko  one  will  then  belie^^e  it  auy  mure  than 
we  believe  in  the  Phceuix.  I  think  we  may 
class  the  lawyer  in  the  same  natural  history 
of  Monsters;  a  green  bag  will  hold  aa  much 
OS  a  lawn  sleeve.  The  only  difference  is 
tliat  one  is  fustian  and  the  other  iUrasy  ;  I 
am  not  unwilling  to  read  Church  history  at 
present  and  have  Miluer's  in  my  eye ;  hia  is 
reckoned  a  very  good  one. 

[IBth  September  1819.] 
In  looking  over  some  of  my  papers  I 
found  the  above  specimen  of  my  careless- 
ness. It  is  a  sheet  yon  ought  to  have  had 
long  ago  —  my  letter  must  have  appeared 
very  unconnected^  but  as  I  number  the 
sheets  you  must  have  discovered  how  tlie 
mistake  happened.  How  many  things  have 
happened  since  I  wrote  it — ^How  have  I 
acted  contrary  to  my  resolves.  The  inter* 
val  between  writing  this  sheet  and  the 
day  I  put  this  supplement  to  it,  has  been 
completely  filled  with  generous  and  most 
friendly  actions  of  Brown  towards  me. 
How  frequently  I  forget  to  speak  of  things 
which  I  think  of  and  feel  most.  'T  is  very 
singular,  the  idea  about  Bnffon  above  has 
>l»&en  taken  up  by  Hunt  in  the  Examiner,  in 
Ptome  papers  which  he  calls  'A  Preter- 
natural History/ 

Friday  lOtli  March, 
Thi^  nioruiug  I  have  been  reading  *tbe 
False   One*'     Shameful  to  my,  I  was  in 
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lied  at  ten  —  I  mean  this  morning.  The 
Blackwood  Reviewers  have  committed 
themselves  in  a  scandalous  heresy  —  they 
ave  been  putting  up  Hogg,  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd,  against  Burns  :  the  senseless  vil- 
lains I  The  Scotch  cannot  manage  them- 
selves at  all,  they  want  imagination,  and 
that  b  why  they  are  so  fond  of  Hogg,  who 
lias  a  little  of  it.  This  morning  1  am  in  a 
sort  of  temper,  indolent  and  supremely 
careless  —  I  long  after  a  Stanza  or  two  of 
Thomson*s  Castle  of  Indolence  —  my  pas- 
sions are  all  asleep,  from  vay  having  slum* 
I  bered  till  nearly  eleven,  and  weakened  the 
animal  lilire  all  over  me,  to  a  delightful 
sensation,  about  three  degrees  on  thij^  side 
of  faintness.  If  I  had  teeth  of  pearl  and 
the  breath  of  lilies  I  should  call  it  languor, 
but  as  I  am  *I  must  call  it  laziness.  In 
this  state  of  e£Feminucy  the  fibres  of  the 
brain  are  relaxed  in  ctmiiuon  with  the  rest 
of  the  body,  and  to  such  a  happy  degree 
that  pleasure  has  no  show  of  enticement 
and  pain  no  unbearable  power.  Neitheri 
Poetry,  nor  Ambition,  nor  Love  have  any 
alertness  of  countenance  as  they  pass  by 
me  ;  they  seem  rather  like  figures  on  a 
Greek  vase  —  a  Man  and  two  women  whom 
no  one  but  myself  could  distinguish  in  their 
disguisemenL  This  is  the  only  happinessi 
and  is  a  rare  instance  of  the  advantage  of 
the  body  overpowering  the  Mind.  I  have 
this  moment  received  a  note  from  Hnslam, 
in  which  he  expects  the  death  of  his  Father, 
who  has  been  for  some  time  in  a  state  of 
insensibility  ;  his  mother  bears  up  he  says 
very  well  —  I  shall  go  to  town  to-morrow 
to  see  him.  This  is  the  world  —  thus  we 
camiot  expect  to  give  way  many  hours  to 
pleasure.  Circumstances  are  hke  Clouds 
eoutiuually  gathering  and  bursting— While 
we  are  laughing,  the  seed  of  some  trouble 
is  put  into  the  wide  arable  laud  of  events 
—  while  we  are  laughing  it  sprouts  it  grows 
and  suddenly  bears  a  poison  fruit  whieb  we 
must  pluck.  Even  so  we  have  leisure  to 
reason  on  the  misfortunes  of  our  friends  ; 
*  Especially  as  t  have  a.  blnck  (>y». 
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oar  own  touch  lis  too  nearly  for  words.  Verj 
few  men  have  ever  sirrived  at  a  complete 
dUmterestednesB  of  Mind  :  very  few  have 
been  influeneed  by  a  pure  desire  of  the 
benefit  of  others,  —  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  Benefactors  to  Humanitj  some  mere- 
trietous  motive  has  sullied  their  greatness 
—  Bome  melodramatic  scenery  has  fasci- 
nated thenu  From  the  manner  in  which  I 
feel  Haslam'a  misfortune  I  pereeive  how 
far  I  am  from  any  bumble  standard  of  dis- 
interestedness. Yet  this  feeling  ought  to 
be  carried  to  its  highest  pitch,  iis  there  is 
no  fear  of  its  ever  injnring  society  —  which 
it  would  dop  I  fear,  pushed  to  an  extremity. 
For  in  wild  nature  the  Hawk  would  lose 
his  Breakfast  of  Robins  and  the  Robin  hia 
of  Worms — -The  Lion  must  starve  as  well 
ajs  the  swallow.  The  greater  part  of  Men 
make  their  way  with  the  same  instinctive- 
ne^s»  the  same  unwandering  eye  from  tbeir 
purposes^  the  same  animal  eagerness  as  tbe 
Hawk.  The  Hawk  wants  a  Mate^  so  does 
the  Man  —  look  at  them  both,  they  set 
about  it  and  procure  one  in  the  same  man- 
ner. They  want  both  a  nest  and  they  both 
set  about  one  in  the  same  manner  —  they 
get  their  food  in  tbe  same  manner.  The 
noble  animal  Man  for  his  anmsement 
smokes  bis  pipe^ — the  Hawk  balances  about 
the  Clouds  —  that  is  the  only  difference  of 
tbeir  leisures.  This  it  is  that  makes  tbe 
Amusement  of  Life — to  a  speculative  Mind 
' —  I  go  among  tbe  Fields  and  catch  a 
glimpse  of  a  Stoat  or  a  fieldnnouse  peeping 
out  of  tbe  withered  grass  —  tlie  creature 
bath  a  purpose,  and  its  eyes  are  bright 
with  it.  I  go  amongst  the  buildings  of  a 
city  and  I  see  a  ^Liu  hurrying  along  — ■  to 
what  ?  tbe  Creature  has  a  purpose  and  his 
eyes  are  bright  with  it.  But  then,  as 
Wordsworth  says,  *  we  have  all  one  hu- 
man hearts — '  There  is  an  electric  fire 
in  bnman  nature  tending  to  purify  —  so 
that  among  these  human  creatures  there  is 
continually  some  birth  of  new  heroism.  The 
pity  is  that  we  must  wonder  at  it,  as  we 
«bould  at  finding  a  pearl  in  rubbish.    I  have 


no  doubt  that  thoosands  of  people  Dever 
beard  of  have  bad  hearts  aampletely  disin- 
terested ;  I  can  remember  but  two  —  80- 
cratts  [iiiti  Jesus  —  Their  histories  evince 
Tt.  What  I  heard  a  little  time  ago,  Taylor 
observe  with  respect  to  Socrates,  may  b« 
said  of  Jesus  —  That  be  was  so  great  a 
man  that  though  he  transmitted  no" wrTfmg 
of  bis  own  to  posterity^  we  have  bis  Blind' 
and  bis  sayings  and  his  g^reatness  banded 
to  us  hy  others.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that 
tbe  history  of  the  latter  was  written  and 
revised  by  Men  interested  in  the  pious 
frauds  of  Religion.  Xet  through  all  this  I , 
see  his  splendour.  Even  here,  though  I 
myself  am  pursuing  the  same  instinctive 
course  as  the  veriest  human  animal  you  can 
think  of,  I  am,  however  young,  writing 
at  random,  straining  at  particles  of  light 
in  the  midst  of  a  great  darkness,  without 
knowing  the  bearing  of  any  one  assertion, 
of  any  one  opinion.  Yet  may  I  not  in  this 
be  free  from  sin  ?  May  there  not  be  su- 
perior beings  amused  with  any  graceful, 
tbough  instinctive,  attitude  n*y  mind  may 
fall  into  as  I  am  entertained  with  tbe 
alertness  of  a  Stoat  or  the  anxiety  of  a 
Deer  ?  Though  a  quarrel  in  the  Streets  is 
a  thing  to  be  bated,  the  energies  displayed 
in  it  are  fine  ;  the  commonest  Man  shows  a 
grace  in  his  quarreL  By  a  superior  Being 
our  reasonings  may  take  the  same  tone  — 
though  erroneous  they  may  be  fine.  This 
is  the  very  thing  in  which  consists  Poet^, 
and  if  so  it  is  not  so  fine  a  thing  as  pbiloso- 
phy— For  the  same  reason  that  an  eagle  is 
not  so  fine  a  thing  as  a  truth.  Give  me 
this  credit^  Do  you  not  think  I  strive  — 
to  know  myself  ?  Give  me  this  credit,  and 
you  will  not  think  that  on  my  own  account 
I  repeat  Milton's  lines  —  J 

*  How  cbiirmirg^  is  divine  PhiloBophy»  ™ 

Not  harsh  oi  d  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  auppoae, 
But  tnusieal  as  is  Apollo^s  lute«^ 


No  —  not  fc^r  myself  —  feeling  grateful 
I  do  to  ba^e  got  into  a  state  of  mind  to 
relish   then    properly.     Nothing  ever  be-   j 
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copies  read  t^H  H,  jg  experienced  —  Even  a 
Proverb  ia  no  proverb  to  you  till  your  Life 
has  illustrate d  it.  I  am  ever  afraid  that 
your  anxiety  for  me  will  lead  you  to  fear 
for  the  violcDce  of  my  temperament  con- 
tinually  smothered  down  t  for  that  reason 
I  did  not  itatend  to  have  sent  you  the  fol- 
lowing sonnet  —  but  look  over  the  two  last 
pages  and  ask  yourselves  whether  I  have 
not  that  in  me  which  will  bear  the  buffets 
of  the  world.  It  will  be  the  best  comment 
on  my  sonnet ;  it  will  show  you  that  it 
was  written  with  no  Agony  but  that  of 
ignorance  ;  with  no  thirst  of  anything  but 
Knowledge  when  pushed  to  the  point 
though  the  first  steps  to  it  were  through 
my  human  passions  —  they  went  away  and 
I  wrote  with  my  Mind  —  and  perhaps  I 
must  confess  a  little  hit  of  my  heart  — 

[*  Why  did  I  laugh  to-night  ?    No  voice  will 
teU/  p,  137.] 

I  went  to  bed  and  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted 
sleep.  Sane  I  went  to  bed  and  aane  I 
arose* 

[April  16.] 
This  is  the  IGth  of  April  —  you  see  what  a 
time  it  is  since  I  wrote  ;  all  that  time  I  have 
been  day  by  day  expecting  Letters  from  you, 
I  write  quite  in  the  dark.  In  the  hopes  of 
a  Letter  daily  I  have  deferred  that  I  might 
write  in  the  light-  I  was  in  town  yester- 
day, and  at  Taylor's  heard  that  young 
Birkbeck  had  been  in  Town  and  was  to  set 
forward  in  six  or  seven  days  —  so  I  shall 
dedicate  that  time  to  making  up  this  parcel 
ready  for  him.  I  wish  I  could  hear  from 
you  to  make  rae  *  whole  and  general  as  the 
casing  air/  A  few  days  after  the  19th  of 
April,  [sic.  accurately ,  March],  I  received 
a  note  from  Haslam  containing  the  news  of 
his  father's  death.  The  Family  has  all 
been  well.  Ilaslain  has  his  fnther^s  situa- 
tion. The  Framptons  have  behaved  well 
to  him.  The  day  before  yesterday  1  weut 
to  a  rout  at  Sawrey'a^  it  was  made  plea- 
sant by  Reynolds  being  there  nod  our  get- 
ting into  conversation  with  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  Girls  I  ever  saw  —  She   gave   a 


remarkable  prettiness  to  all  1 
places  which  most  women  who  talk  must 
utter  —  I  liked  Mrs.  Sawrey  very  welL 
The  Sunday  before  last  your  Brothers  were 
to  come  by  a  long  invitation  —an  long  that 
for  the  time  I  forgot  it  when  I  promised 
Mrs.  Brawne  to  dine  with  her  on  the  same 
day.  On  recollecting  my  engagement  with 
your  Brothers  I  immediately  excused  my- 
self with  Mrs  Brawn e^  but  she  would  not 
hear  of  it^  and  msisted  on  my  bringing  my 
friends  with  me.  So  we  all  dined  at  Mrs» 
Brawne's.  I  have  been  to  Mrs.  Bentley^s 
this  morningi  and  put  all  the  letters  to  and 
from  you  and  poor  Tom  and  me.  I  found 
some  of  the  correspondence  between  him 
and  that  degraded  Wells  and  Ameoa.  It 
is  a  wretched  business  ;  I  do  not  know  the 
rights  of  it,  but  what  I  do  kiiow  would, 
I  am  sure,  affect  3'ou  so  much  that  I  am 
in  two  minds  whether  I  will  tell  you  any- 
thing about  it.     And  yet  I  do  not  see  why 

—  for  anything^  though  it  be  unpleasant, 
that  calls  to  mind  those  we  stilt  love  has  m 
compensation  in  itself  for  the  pain  it  oc- 
casions—  BO  very  likely  to-morrow  I  may 
set  about  copying  the  whole  of  what  I  liave 
about  it  I  with  no  sort  of  a  Hichardsoxi 
self-satisfaction  —  I  hate  it  to  a   aickneas 

—  and  I  am  afraid  more  from  indolence  ol 
mind  tlian  liy thing  else.  T  wonder~Eow 
people  exist  with  all  their  worries.  I  have 
not  been  to  Westminster  hut  once  lately, 
and  that  was  to  see  Dilke  in  his  new  Lodg^ 
inga  —  I  think  of  living  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  myself.  Your  mother  was 
well  by  your  Brothers'  account.  I  shall 
see  her  perhaps  to-morrow  —  yes  I  shall* 
We  have  had  the  Boys  here  lately  —  they 
make  a  bit  of  a  racket —  1  shall  not  be 
sorry  when  they  go,  I  found  also  this 
morning  J  in  a  note  from  George  to  you  and 
my  dear  sister  a  lock  of  your  hair  which  I 
shall  this  moment  put  in  the  miniature  cade* 
A  few  days  ago  Hunt  dined  here  and 
Brown  invited  Davenport  to  meet  bim, 
Davenport  from  a  sense  of  weakness 
thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  show  off  ^ 
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nud  puTBuant  to  that  never  ceased  talking 
and  boring  all  day  till  I  was  completely 
fagged  out.  Brown  grew  nielancholy  — 
bufc  Hunt  perceiving  what  a  complimentary 
tendency  all  tbis  bad  bore  it  remarkably 
wetl  —  Brown  grumbled  about  it  for  two 
or  three  days.  I  went  with  Hunt  to  Sir 
John  Leicester's  gallery  ;  there  1  saw 
Nortbcoto  —  HUtou  —  Bewick,  and  many 
more  of  great  and  Little  note.  Haydon^s 
picture  is  of  very  little  progress  this  year 
I  —  He  talks  about  fimshing  it  next  year. 
Wordsworth  is  going  to  publish  a  Poem 
called  Peter  Bell  —  ^at  a  perverse  fel- 
low it  is^!  Why  will  he  talk  about  Peter 
IBells  —  I  was  told  not  to  tell  —  but 
to  yoa  it  will  not  be  telling  —  Rey- 
nolds hearing  that  said  Peter  Bell  was 
coming  out,  took  it  into  his  head  to  write 
a  skit  upon  it  called  Peter  BelL  He  did  it 
as  soon  as  thought  on,  it  is  to  be  published 
this  morning,  and  comes  out  before  the 
real  Peter  Bell,  with  this  admirable  motto 
from  the  *  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife  *  *  I  am 
the  i*eal  Simon  Pure.'  It  would  be  just 
as  well  to  trounce  Lord  Byron  in  the  same 
maimer.  I  am  still  at  a  stand  in  versify- 
ing —  I  cannot  do  it  yet  with  any  pleasure 
—  I  mean,  however,  to  look  round  on  my 
resources  and  meaiis,  and  see  what  I  can 
do  without  poetry  —  To  that  end  I  shall 
live  in  Westminster  ^ — I  have  no  doubt  of 
making  by  some  means  a  little  to  help  on,  or 
I  shall  be  left  in  the  Larch  — ■■  with  the  bur- 
den of  a  little  Pride  —  However  I  look  in 
time.  The  Dilkes  like  their  Lodgings  at 
Westminster  tolerably  well.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  what  a  shame  it  is  that  poor  Dilke 
should  give  up  his  comfortable  house  and 
garden  for  his  Soo»  whom  he  will  certainly 
ruin  with  too  much  care.  The  boy  has 
nothiug  in  his  ears  all  day  but  himself  and 
the  importance  of  his  education.  Dilke  has 
continually  in  his  mouth  *  My  Boy.'  This  is 
what  spoils  princes  :  it  may  have  the  same 
effect  with  Commoners.  Mrs«  Dilke  haH 
been  very  well  lately  —  But  what  a  shame- 
ful thing  it  is  that  for  that  obstinate  Boy 
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Dilke  should  stifle  himself  in  Town  Lodg^ 

inga  and  wear  out  his  Life  by  his  continual 
apprehension  of  his  Boy's  fate  in  West- 
minster school,  with  the  rest  of  the  Boys 
and  the  Masters.  Every  one  has  some 
wear  and  tear.  One  would  think  Dilke 
ought  to  be  quiet  and  happy  —  but  no  — 
this  one  Boy  makes  his  face  pale,  his  society 
fiilent  and  bis  vigilance  jcalouji  —  He  would 
I  have  no  doubt  quarrel  with  any  one  who 
inubb'd  hb  Boy  —  With  all  this  be  has  no 
notion  how  to  manage  him.  O  what  a 
farce  is  our  greatest  cares  1  Yet  one  must 
be  in  the  pother  for  the  sake  of  Clothes 
food  and  Lodging.  There  has  been  a 
squabble  between  Kean  and  Mr.  Bucke  — 
There  are  faults  on  both  sides  —  on  Bucke "s 
the  faults  are  positive  to  the  Queatiou  : 
Kean^s  fault  is  a  want  of  genteel  know- 
ledge and  high  Policy.  The  former  writes 
knavishly  foolish,  and  the  other  silly  bom- 
bast. It  was  about  a  Tragedy  written  by 
said  Mr.  Bucke  which,  it  appears,  Mr. 
Kean  kick'd  at  —  it  was  so  bad  —  After 
a  little  struggle  of  Mr.  Bucke's  against 
Kean^  Drury  Lane  bad  the  Policy  to  bring 
it  out  and  Kean  the  impolicy  not  to  appear 
in  it.  It  was  damn'd.  The  people  in  the 
Pit  had  a  favourite  call  on  the  night  of 
*  Buck,  Buck,  rise  up '  and  *  Buck,  Buck, 
bow  many  horns  do  I  hold  up.*  Kotzebue 
the  German  Dramatist  and  traitor  to  his 
country  was  murdered  lately  by  a  young 
student  whose  name  I  forget  — he  stabbed 
bimflclf  immediately  after  crying  out  Ger- 
many !  Germany  !  I  was  unfortunate  to 
miss  Richards  the  only  4ime  I  have  been 
for  many  months  to  see  him. 

Shall  I  treat  you  with  a  little  extem- 
pore?— 

[*When  they  were  come  into  the  Faery *i 
Court,' p.  249.] 

Brown  is  gone  to  bed  —  and  I  am  tired 
of  rhyming  —  there  is  a  north  wind  blow- 
ing playing  young  gooseberry  with  the 
tree.s  —  I  don't  care  so  it  helps  even  with  a 
side  wind  a  Letter  to  me  —  for  I  cannot 
put  faith  in  any  reports  I  hear  of  the 
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meot ;  aome  are  good  and  some  bad.  Last 
Sunday  I  took  a  Walk  towards  Highgate 
and  iti  the  lane  tbat  wiods  by  the  side  of 
Lord  Mansfield's  park  I  met  Mr,  Green 
our  Demonstrator  at  Gay*a  m  eonversatiou 
with  Coleridge  —  I  Joined  tbemp  after  en- 
quiring by  a  look  whether  il  would  be 
agreeable  —  I  walked  with  him  at  his 
alderman-after-dinner  pace  for  near  two 
miles  I  suppose.  In  those  two  Miles 
he  broached  a  thousand  things  —  let  me 
see  if  I  can  give  you  a  list  —  Nightingales 

—  Poetry  —  on  Poetical  Sensatioo  —  Meta- 
phyaics  —  Biffei-ent  genera  and  species  of 
Dreams  —  Nightmare  —  a  dream  accom- 
panied by  a  sense  of  touch- — siDgle  and 
double  touch  —  a  dream  related  —  First 
and  second  conseiousness  —  the  difference 
eiqjlained  between  will  and  Volition  —  so 
say  jnetapbysicians  from  a  want  of  smoking 
the  second  conscious  oess  —  MoDstera  —  the 
Kraken  - —  Mermaids  -^  Southey  believes  in 
tbem  —  Sonthey's  belief  too  much  diluted 

—  a  Ghost  atory  —  Good  morning  —  I 
heard  his  voice  as  he  came  towards  me  —  I 
heard  it  iis  he  moved  away  —  I  had  heard 
it  all  the  interval  —  if  it  may  be  called  so. 
He  was  civil  enough  to  ask  me  to  call  on 
him  at  Highgate.     Good*night  I 

[Later,  April  16  or  17. | 
It  looka  so  much  like  rain  I  shall  not  go 
to  town  to-day:  but  put  it  off  till  to-morrow* 
Brown  this  morning  is  writing  some  Spen- 
serian stanzas  against  Mrs,,  Miss  Brawne 
and  me  ;  so  I  shall  amuse  myself  with  him 
a  little  :  in  the  manner  of  Spenser — 

[^  He  is  to  weet  a  melancholy  Carle/  p.  250.] 
This  character  would  ensure  him  a  situa- 
tion in  the  establishment  of  patient  Gri- 
selda.  The  servant  has  come  for  the  little 
Browns  this  morning  — they  have  been  a 
toothache  to  tne  which  I  shall  enjoy  the 
riddance  of —  Their  little  voices  are  like 
waapa'  utings  —  Sometimes  am  I  all  wound 
with  Browns.'**  We  had  a  claret  feast 
Dome  little  while  ago.  There  were  Dilke, 
Heyuoldst  Skinner^  Mancur,  John  Brown, 


Martin,  Brown  and  I.  We  all  got  a  little 
tipsy  —  but  pleasantly  so  —  I  enjoy  Claret 
to  a  degree* 


[Later,  April  18  or  19.] 
I  have  been  looking  over  the  correspond- 
ence of  the  pretended  Amena  and  Wells 
this  evening  —  I  now  see  the  whole  cruel 
deception.  I  think  Wells  must  have  had 
an  accomplice  in  it  —  Amena 'a  letters  are 
in  a  Man^s  languitge  and  in  a  Irian's  hand 
imitating  a  woman's.  The  instigations  to 
this  diabolical  scheme  were  vanity,  and 
the  love  of  intrigue.  It  was  no  thoughtless 
hoax  —  but  a  cruel  deception  on  a  sanguine 
Temperament,  with  every  show  of  friend* 
ship.  1  do  not  think  death  too  bad  for  t 
villain.  The  world  would  look  upon  it 
a  different  light  should  I  expose  it — they^ 
would  call  it  a  frolic — ^so  I  must  Ikj  wary 
^  but  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  be  prudently 
revengeful.  1  will  hang  over  his  head  like 
a  sword  by  a  hair.  I  will  be  opium  to  his 
vanity  —  if  I  cannot  injure  his  interests  — 
He  is  a  rat  and  he  shall  have  ratsbane  to 
his  vanity  ^ — I  will  harm  him  all  I  possibly 
can  —  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  lie  able  to  do 
go  —  Let  us  leave  him  to  his  misery  alone, 
ejccept  when  we  can  throw  in  a  little  more. 
The  fifth  r[iiit<)  of  Dante  pita s<^s  iiif  inoir 
and  more  —  it  is  that  one  in  which  he  meets 
with  Paolo  and  Fraucesca.  I  had  passed 
many  days  in  rather  a  low  state  of  mind, 
and  in  the  midst  of  them  I  dreamt  of  being 
in  that  region  of  Hell.  The  dream  was 
one  of  the  most  delightful  enjoyments  1 
ever  had  in  my  life.  I  floated  about  the 
whirling  atmosphere,  as  it  is  described,  with 
a  beautiful  figure,  to  whose  lips  mine  were 
joined  as  it  seemed  for  an  age  —  and  in 
the  midst  of  all  thi.s  cold  and  darkness  I 
was  warm  —  even  flowery  tree- tops  spnmg 
up,  and  we  rested  on  them,  sometimes 
with  the  lightness  of  a  cloud,  till  the  wind 
blew  us  away  again*  I  tried  a  sonnet  upon 
it  —  there  are  fourteen  lines,  but  nothing 
of  what  I  felt  in  it  —  O  that  I  could  dream 
it  every  night  — 
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[*  Ab  Hermes  ODoe  took  to  his  femthera  light  / 
p.  138.] 

I  want  verj  very  much  a  little  of  your 
witj  my  dear  Sister — a  Letter  or  two  of 
yours  just  to  handy  back  a  pua  or  two 
acTosa  the  Atl^utic,  and  send  a  quibble 
orer  the  Floridas*  Now  you  have  by  this 
time  cniinpled  up  your  large  Botiuet^  what 
do  you  wear  —  a  cap?  do  you  put  your 
imir  in  papers  of  a  uight  ?  do  you  pay  tbe 
Miss  Birkbecka  a  morning  visit  — have  you 
any  tea  ?  or  do  you  milk-aud- water  with 
tbcm  —  What  place  of  Worabip  do  you  go 
to —  the  Quakers,  the  Moraviaus,  the  Uni- 
tarians,  or  the  Methodists  ?  Are  there  any 
flowers  in  bloom  you  like  —  any  beautiful 
lieatbs  ^—  any  streets  full  of  Corset  Makers  ? 
What  sort  of  shoes  have  you  to  tit  those 
pretty  feet  of  yours  ?  Do  you  desire 
CouipUmeuts  to  one  another  ?  Do  you  ride 
on  Horseback  ?  What  do  you  have  for 
breakfastp  dinner,  and  supper  ?  without 
mentioning  lunch  and  bever  [a  bite  be- 
tween meals]  and  wet  and  snack  —  and  a 
hit  to  stay  oue^s  stomach  ?  Do  you  get 
any  Spirits  —  now  you  might  easily  distill 
some  whiskey  —  and  going  into  the  woods^ 
set  up  a  whiskey  shop  for  the  Monkeys  — 
Do  you  and  the  Miss  Birk becks  get  groggy 
on  anything  —  a  little  lo-soish  so  as  to  he 
obliged  to  he  seen  home  with  a  Lantern  ? 
You  may  perhaps  have  a  game  at  puss  in 
the  corner  —  Ladies  are  warranted  to  play 
at  this  game  though  they  have  not  whiskers. 
Have  you  a  fiddle  in  the  Settlement  — or 
at  any  rate  a  Jew*s  haqj  —  which  will  play 
in  spite  of  one's  teeth  —  When  you  have 
nothing  else  to  do  for  a  whole  day  I  tell 
you  how  you  may  employ  it  —  First  get  up 
and  when  you  are  dressedi  as  it  would  he 
pretty  early  with  a  hi^h  wind  in  the  woods^ 
give  George  a  cold  Pig  with  my  Compli- 
ments. Then  you  may  saunter  into  the 
nearest  coffee-house,  and  after  taking  a 
dram  and  a  look  at  the  Chronicle  —  go  and 
frighten  the  wild  boars  upon  the  strength 
—  you  may  as  well  bring  one  home  for 
breakfast,  serving  up  the  hoofs  garnished 


with  bristles  and  a  grunt  or  two  to  accom- 
pany tbe  si  aging  of  the  kettle  —  then  if 
George  is  not  up  give  him  a  colder  Pig 
ahvays  with  my  Compliments  —  When  you 
are  both  set  down  to  breakfast  I  advise 
you  to  ejit  your  full  share,  but  leave  off 
immediately  on  feeling  yourself  inclined  to 
anything  on  the  other  side  of  the  puffy  — 
avoid  that,  for  it  does  not  become  young 
women  ■ — After  you  have  eaten  your  break- 
fast keep  your  eye  upon  dinner  —  it  h  the 
safest  way  —  You  should  keep  a  Hawk^s 
eye  over  your  dinner  and  keep  hoveriug 
over  it  till  due  time  theu  pouuee  takiug 
care  not  to  break  any  plates.  While  you 
are  hovering  with  your  diuner  in  pro- 
spect you  may  do  a  thousand  things  —  put  a 
hedgehog  into  George*s  hat  —  pour  a  little 
water  into  his  ride  —  soak  his  boots  in  a  pail 
of  water  —  cut  his  jacket  round  into  shreds 
like  a  Roman  kilt  or  the  hack  of  my  grand- 
mother's stays  —  Sew  ojf  his  buttons  ^- 

[Later,  April  21  or  22,] 
Yesterday  I  could  not  write  a  line  I  was 
so  fatigued,  for  the  day  before  I  went  to 
town  in  the  morning,  called  on  your  Mother, 
and  returned  in  time  for  a  few  friends  we 
had  to  dinner.  These  were  Taylor,  Wood- 
house,  Reynolds  :  we  began  cards  at  about 
9  o'clock,  and  tbe  night  coming  on,  and 
continuing  dark  and  rainy^  they  could  not 
think  of  returning  to  town  —  So  we  played 
at  Cards  till  very  daylight —  and  yesterday 
I  was  not  worth  a  sixpence.  Your  Mother 
was  vpry  well  but  anxious  for  a  Ix^tter.  We 
had  half  au  hour's  talk  and  no  morCi  for  I 
was  obliged  to  he  home.  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Millar  were  well,  and  so  was  Miss  Walde- 
grave.  I  have  asked  your  Brothers  liere 
for  next  Sunday.  When  Reynolds  was 
hereon  Monday  he  asked  me  to  give  Hunt  a 
htut  to  take  notice  of  his  Peter  Bell  in  tbe 
Examiner  —  the  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to 
write  a  little  notice  of  it  myself,  which  I 
will  do  here,  and  copy  out  if  it  should  suit 
my  Purpose  — 

Pettr  Bell.     There  have  been  lately  ad- 
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▼ertised  twa  Books  both  Peter  Bell  by 
name ;  wbai  stuff  the  one  was  made  of 
might  be  seen  hj  the  motto  —  *  I  am  the 
real  Simon  Pure/  This  false  Florimel  baa 
hurried  from  the  prcsa  and  obtruded  herself 
into  public  notice,  while  for  aught  we  know 
tlie  real  one  may  be  still  wandering  about 
the  woods  and  moun tains.  Let  us  hope 
she  miiy  soon  appear  and  make  good  her 
right  to  tbe  magic  girdle.  The  Pamphle- 
teerijig  Arcbimage,  we  can  perceive,  has 
t  rather  a  splenetic  love  than  a  downi-ight 
hatred  to  real  Florimek  —  if  indeed  they 
had  beeu  so  christened  —  or  had  even  a 
pretention  to  play  at  bob  cherry  with  Bar- 
bara LewtLiwalte  :  but  he  has  a  fixed 
av^eraiou  to  those  three  rhyming  Graces 
Alice  Fell,  Siiiian  Gale  and  Betty  Foy  ;  and 
now  at  length  especially  to  Peter  B«H^ 
fit  ApoUo.  It  may  be  seen  from  one  or 
two  Passages  in  this  little  skit,  that  the 
writer  of  it  has  felt  the  finer  parts  of  Mr. 
Wordsworth,  and  perhaps  expatiated  with 
his  more  remote  and  sublimer  muse.  Tliis 
as  fur  as  it  relates  to  Peter  Bell  is  unlucky. 
The  more  he  may  love  the  ssid  embroidery 
of  tbe  Excursion^  the  more  he  will  hate  the 
coarse  Samplers  of  Betty  Foy  and  Alice 
Fi'll  J  and  as  they  come  from  the  same  hand, 
the  better  will  he  be  able  to  imitate  timt 
which  can  be  imitated,  to  wit  Peter  Bell  — 
AS  far  ag  can  be  imagined  from  the  obsti- 
nate Name.  We  repeat,  it  is  very  unlucky 
—  this  real  Simon  Pure  Is  in  parts  the  very 
Man  —  there  is  a  pernicious  likeness  in  the 
scenery,  a  *  pestilent  immour  *  in  the 
rhymes,  and  an  invetenite  cadence  in  some 
of  the  Stanzas,  that  muKt  be  lamented.  If 
we  are  one  part  amused  with  this  we  are 
three  parts  sorry  thai;  an  appreciat^r  of 
Wordsworth  should  show  so  much  temper 
at  this  really  provoking  name  of  Peter 
Bell— 1 

This  will  do  well  enough  —  I  have  copied 
it  and  enclosed  it  to  Hunt.  You  will  call 
it  a  little  politic  —  seeing  I  keep  clear  of 
alt  parties.  I  say  something  for  and  against 
both  parties  ^  and  suit  it  to  the  tune  of  the 


Examiner —  I  meant  to  say  I  do  not  unsiili 
it  —  and  I  believe  I  think  what  I  say,  iiajp 
I  am  sare  I  do  —  I  and  my  conscience  are 
in  luck  to-day  —  which  is  an  excellent 
thing.  The  other  night  I  went  to  the  Play 
with  liice,  Reynolds,  and  Martin  —  we  saw 
a  new  dull  and  half -dam  n*d  opera  c&lPd 
the  'Heart  of  Midlothian/  that  was  im 
Saturday  —  I  stopt  at  Taylor*s  on  Sunday 
with  Woodhouse  —  and  passed  a  quiet  sort 
of  pleasant  day.  1  have  been  very  much 
pleased  with  tbe  Panorama  of  the  Ship  at 
the  North  Pole  ^  with  the  icebergs,  the 
Mountains^  the  Bears,  the  Wolves  —  the 
seals,  the  Penguins  ^ — and  a  large  whale 
floating  back  above  water  — it  is  impossible 
to  describe  the  place  —  I 

Wednesday  Evening  [April  28], 


[Here  followi  the  poem  for  which  i 
The  eighth  stanza  reads  : 


i  p.  130. 


She  took  me  to  her  elBn  frrot 

And  there  she  wept  and  aikrli^d  full  sorcky 
Aud  there  I  shut  ber  wild«  wild  ejea. 
With  kisses  f  oar  — ] 

Why  four  kisses  —  you  will  say  —  why 
four,  because  I  wish  to  restrain  the  head- 
long impetuosity  of  my  Muse  —  she  would 
havti  fain  said  *  score  *  without  hurting  the 
rhyui*i  —  but  we  must  temper  thei  Imagiua- 
tioni  as  the  Critics  say,  with  Judgment.  I 
was  obliged  to  choos«  an  even  number,  that 
both  eyes  might  have  fair  play,  and  to 
speak  truly  I  think  two  a  piece  quite  suf* 
Bcieni.  Suppose  I  bad  said  seven  there 
would  have  been  three  and  a  half  a  piece 
—  a  very  awkward  affair,  and  well  got  out 
of  on  my  side  — 

[Later.] 
Chorus  ov  FAiiires.  4  —  Fire,  Aib,  Earth^ 

Aprr»    Water    ^  Salamander,    Zkputb^ 

DUSICETMA,  BaEAMA. 

[KeatB  here  copies  the  Terses  ^Ten  on  pp. 
140,141.] 

I  have  been  reading  lately  two  very 
different  books,  Robertson *s  America  and 
Voltaire's  Sifecle  de  Louis  XIV-     It  is  like 
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walking  arin  and  arm  between  Fizart^  &cid 
the  great-little  Monarch,  la  how  lainent- 
able  a  case  do  we  see  the  great  body  of  the 
people  in  both  in^^taueea;  in  the  first,  where 
Men  might  seem  tAi  Lnberit  quiet  of  Mind 
from  unsophisticated  senses  ;  from  uiicon- 
tfimi nation  of  civilisation,  and  eapeciaHy 
from  their  being,  a8  it  wei-e,  est  ranged 
from  the  mutual  helps  of  Society  and  its 
mutual  injuries— ^ and  thereby  more  im- 
mediately under  the  Protection  of  Provi- 
deuee  —  even  there  they  had  mortal  pains 
to  hear  as  ba*!,  or  even  worse  than  Bailiffs, 
Debts,  and  Poverties  of  civilised  Life. 
The  wtmle  appears  to  resolve  into  this  — 
that  Man  is  originally  a  poor  forked  crea- 
ture subject  to  the  same  mischances  as  the 
beasts  of  the  forest,  destined  to  hardships 
and  disquietude  of  some  kind  or  other.  If 
he  improves  hy  degrees  his  bodily  accommo- 
dations and  comforts  — at  each  stage,  at 
each  ascent  there  are  waiting  for  him  a 
fresh  set  of  aimoyanees  —  he  is  mortal,  and 

I  there  is  still  a  heaven  with  its  Stars  above 
his  head.  The  most  interesting  question 
ItUkL  can  come  before  us  ii^.  How  far  by 
i  the  j>ersevering  endeavours  of  a  seldom 
appearing  Socrates  Mankind  may  be  made 
iap£y  — "  I  can  imagine  sueb  happiness 
earried  to  an  eattreme,  but  what  must  it 
end  in  ?  —  Death  —  and  wlio  could  in  sneh 
a  ease  bear  with  death  ?  The  whole 
troubles  of  life,  which  are  now  frittered 
away  in  a  series  of  years^  would  then  be 
accumulated  for  the  last  days  of  a  being 
who  instead  of  hailing  its  approach  would 
leave  this  world  as  Eve  left  Paradise.  But 
in  truth  I  do  not  at  all  believe  in  this  sort 
of  perfectibility  —  the  nature  of  the  world 
will  not  admit  of  it  —  the  inliabit.auts  of 
the  world  will  correspond  to  itself.  Let  the 
fish  Philosophise  the  ice  away  from  the 
Rivers  in  winter  time,  and  they  shall  he  at 
Gontinnal  play  in  the  tepid  delight  of  sum- 
mer* Look  at  the  Poles  and  at  the  Sands 
of  Africa,  whirlpools  and  volcanoes  —  I^t 
men  exterminate  them  and  I  will  say  that 
they  may  arrive  at  earthly  Happiness.  The 


point  at  which  Man  may  artive  is  as  far  as 
the  parallel  state  in  inanimate  nature,  and 
no  further.  For  instance  suppose  a  rose  to 
have  sensation,  it  blooms  on  a  beautiful 
morning,  it  eojoys  itself,  hut  then  comes  a 
cold  wind,  a  hot  sun  —  it  cannot  escape  ifc^| 
it  cannot  destroy  its  annoyances  —  they  are^l 
as  native  to  the  world  as  itself :  no  more 
can  man  be  happy  in  spite,  the  worldly  ele- 
ments will  prey  upon  his  nature.  The 
common  cognomen  of  tliTs  world  among  the 
misguided  and  superstitious  is  '^a  vale  of 
tears/  from  which  we  are  to  he  redeemed 
by  a  certain  arbitrary  interposition  of  Goil 
and  tiiken  to  Heaven  —  What  a  little  cir- 
cumscribed stniightened  notion  t  Call  the 
world  if  you  please  *  The  vale  of  Soul- 
making/  Then  you  will  find  out  the  use  of 
the  world  (1  am  speaking  now  in  the  highest 
terms  for  human  nature  admitting  it  to  be 
immortal  which  I  will  here  take  for  granted 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  a  thought  which 
lias  struck  me  eonee ruing  it)  1  say  '  Soui- 
making '  —  Soul  as  distiuguisbed  from  an 
Intelligence.  Them  may  be  intelligeuees 
or  sparks  of  the  divinity  iu  millions  —  but 
they  are  not  Souls  till  they  acquire  ideuti- 
tieiSj  till  each  one  is  personally  itselL  Inte]*JH 
ligences  are  atoms  of  perception  —  tbeyi^H 
know  and  they  see  and  they  are  pure»  iu  short  ' 
they  are  God  —  how  then  are  Souls  to  be 
made  ?  How  then  are  these  sparks  which 
are  God  to  have  identity  given  them  —  so 
as  ever  to  possess  a  bliss  peculiar  to  each 
one's  individual  edstence  ?  flo^j^Ji/iLjiy 
th^  medium  of  a  lyorhl  lik^  ^^l^js  ?  This  point 
I  smcerely  wish  to  consider  beeause  I 
think  it  a  grander  system  of  salvation  than 
the  Christian  religion  —  or  rather  it  is  a 
system  of  Spirit-creation  —  This  is  effected 
by  three  grand  mriterials  nctioir:  the  one 
upon  the  other  for  a  series  of  years  — 
These  three  Materials  are  the  InteUigence 
—  the  human  heart  (as  distinguished  from 
intelligence  or  Mind),  and  the  World  or 
Elemental  space  suited  for  the  proper  action 
of  Mind  and  Heart  on  each  other  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  the  Sotd  or  Intelligence 
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destined  io  pouen  the  iense  of  Identity.     I 
icmreelj  express  what  I  but  dimly  peiv 
if0 — and  yet   I   think  I  perceive  it  — 
thst  jou  maj  judge  the  more  clearly  I  will 
pot  it  in  the  most  homely  form  possible.    I 
will  call  the  world  a  School  instituted  for 
the  ptirpoAe  of  teaching  little  children  to 
read  —  I  uriJl  call  the  human  heart  the  horn 
^-    Book  oBed  in  that  School  —  and  I  will  call 
the  Child  able  to  read^  (he  Soul  made  from 
that  School  and  its  horn  book.      Do  yon  not 
•ee  how  oeeessary  a  World  of  Faint  mnS 
iroubles  is  to  school  an    '  nee  and 

maEe  it  a  soul  ?     A  Place  le  heart 

must  feel  and  suffer  in  a  thousand  diverse 
ways.  Not  merely  is  the  Qeart  a  Horn- 
^ook«  It  i^  the  Miud^s  Bible,  it  is  the  MLnd^s 
eJcperience,  it  Is  the  text  from  which  the 
Mind  or  lutelligence  sucks  its  identity. 
As  various  as  the  Lives  of  Men  are  —  so 
various  become  their  bouU,  and  thus  does 
God  make  individual  beings,  Souls,  Identi- 
cal Souls  of  the  sparks  of  his  own  essence. 
This  appears  to  me  a  faint  sketch  of  a  sys- 
tem of  Salvati'>n  which  does  not  oflfend  our 
reason  and  hnraanity  —  I  am  convinced  that 
many  difficuLies  which  Christians  labour 
Qoder  would  vanish  before  it  —  there  is  one 
which  even  now  strikes  me  —  the  salvation 
of  Child  i-en.  In  the  in  the  spark  or  intel- 
ligence returns  to  God  witbout  any  identity 
' —  it  having  had  no  time  to  learn  of  and  be 
altered  hy  the  heart  —  or  seat  of  the  human 
Fissions*  It  is  pretty  generally  suspected 
that  the  Christian  scheme  has  been  copied 
from  the  ancient  Persian  and  Greek  Fhilo- 
aophers.  Why  may  they  not  have  made 
this  simple  thing  even  more  simple  for 
common  apprehension  by  introducing  Medi- 
ators and  Personages,  in  the  &ame  manner 
aft  in  the  heathen  mytbolog)'  abstractions 
are  personified  ?  Seriously  I  think  it  prob- 
able that  this  system  of  Soul-making  may 
have  been  the  Parent  of  all  the  more  pal- 
pable and  personal  schemes  of  Redemption 
among  the  Zoroastrians  the  Christians  and 
the  Hindoos*  For  as  one  part  of  the  human 
ipeoies  muiit  have  their  carved  Jupiter  ;  so 


another  part  must  have  the  palpable  and 
named  Mediator  and  Saviour^  their  Christi 
their  Oromanes,  and  their  Vbhou.  If  what 
I  have  said  should  not  be  plain  enongh^ 
as  I  fear  it  may  not  be,  I  will  put  yon  in 
the  place  where  I  began  in  this  series  of 
tboughta  —  I  mean  I  began  by  aeeiug  how 
man  wag  formed  by  cirenmstaneea  — sisS^ 
what  are  circumstances  but  toiicbstones 
of  hlsTieart  ?  and  wliat  are  iouchstoDes 
but  proviiiga  of  his  heart,  but  fortifiers 
or  alterers  of  his  nature  ?  and  what  b 
Jiis  altered  nature  but.ius.^&2ul  ?  —  and 
what  was  his  Soul  before  it  came  into  the 
world  and  had  these  provings  and  altera- 
tions and  perfeelionings  ?  *^  An  intelligence 
without  Identity  —  and  haw  is  this  Identity 
to  be  made  ?  Through  the  medium  of  the 
Heart  ?  and  how  is  the  heart  to  become 
this  Medium  but  in  a  world  of  Circnm* 
stances  ? 

There  now  I  think  what  with  Poetry  and 
Theology,  you  may  thank  your  stars  that 
my  pen  b  not  very  long-winded.  Yes- 
terday I  received  two  Letters  from  your 
Mother  and  Henry,  which  I  shall  send  by 
young  Birkbeck  with  this. 


Friday,  April  30. 

Brown  has  been  here  rummaging  up  some 
of  Tt^y  old  sins  —  that  is  to  say  sonnets.  I  do 
not  think  yon  remember  tbcm,  so  I  will  copy 
them  out,  as  well  as  two  or  three  lately 
written*  I  have  just  written  one  on  Fame 
^  which  Brown  is  transcribing  and  he  has 
bis  book  and  mine.  I  must  employ  myself 
perhaps  in  a  sonnet  on  the  same  snbject.  — 
[Here  are  given  the  two  sonnets  on  Fame^ 
and  the  one  To  Sleep,  p,  142.] 

The  following  Poem  —  the  last  I  have 
written  —  is  the  first  and  the  only  one  with 
which  I  have  taken  even  moderate  pains. 
I  have  for  the  most  part  dashed  oif  my  lines 
in  a  bnrry.  This  I  have  done  leisurely  — ■- 
I  think  it  reads  the  more  richly  for  it,  and 
will  I  hope  encourage  roe  to  write  other 
things  in  even  a  more  peaceable  and  healthy 
spirit.    You  must  recollect  that  Psyche  waa 
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not  embodied  as  el  goddess  before  the  iitiie 
of  Apulelus  tbe  Plato n is t  who  lived  alter 
the  Augustan  age,  and  consequently  the 
Goddess  was  never  worshipped  or  saerifieed 
to  with  any  of  the  ancient  fervonr  —  and 
perhaps  never  thought  of  in  the  old  religion 
—  I  am  more  orthodox  tban  to  let  a,  hea- 
then Goddess  be  so  neglected  — 

[The  Ode  to  P^yohe^  p.  142,  here  foUows.] 

Here  endethe  ye  Oda  to  Psyche. 


Indpit  altera  Sonneta 


I  have  been  etidenvoiiring  to  discoTer  a 

better  Sonnet  Stanza  than  we  have>  The 
legitimate  does  not  suit  the  language  over 
well  from  the  pouncing  rhymes  —  the  other 
kiud  appears  too  elegiac  —  and  the  couplet 
at  t be  end  of  it  has  seldom  a  pleasing  effect 
" —  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  succeeded  —  it 
will  explain  itself.     [See  p.  144.] 

[May  3.] 
This  is  the  third  of  May,  and  everything 
is  in  delightful  forwardness  ;  the  violets) 
are  not  withered  before  the  peeping  of  the 
first  rose.  You  roust  let  roe  know  every- 
thing—  how  parcels  go  and  come,  what 
papers  you  have,  and  what  newspapers  yon 
VfunU  and  otber  things,  God  bless  you,  my 
dear  brother  and  siater. 

Yonr  ever  affectionate  Brother 

John  Keats. 


SS.     TO  FAKKY  KBATS 

Wentworth  Place.  Saturday  Mora. 
[Ptustraark^  February  *J7,  18h).J 
My  dear  Fanny  —  I  intended  to  have 
not  failed  to  do  as  you  requested,  and  write 
you  as  yon  say  once  a  fortnight.  Ou  look- 
ing to  yonr  letter  I  find  there  is  no  date; 
and  not  knowing  how  long  it  is  since  I  re- 
ceived it  I  do  not  precisely  know  how  great 
a  sinuer  I  am.  I  am  getting  quite  well, 
and  Mrs.  Dilke  is  getting  on  pretty  well. 


You  must  pay  no  attention  to  Mra.  Abbey's 
unfeeling  and  ignorant  gabble.  You  can't 
stop  an  old  woman's  crying  more  than  you 
can  a  Child's.  The  old  woman  ia  tbe  great- 
est nuisance  because  ebe  is  too  old  for  tbe 
rod.  Many  people  live  opposite  a  Black- 
smith's till  they  catmut  hear  the  hammer. 
I  have  been  in  Town  for  two  or  three  days 
and  came  back  last  nigbfc.  I  have  beeu  a 
little  concerned  at  not  hearing  from  George 
—  I  continue  in  daily  expectation.  Keep 
on  reading  and  play  as  mticb  on  the  tnusio 
and  tbe  grass  plot  as  you  can.  1  shoulj 
like  to  take  po&aession  of  those  Gnissplots 
for  a  Month  or  so  ;  and  bgwI  Mrs,  A.  to 
Town  to  count  coffee  berries  instead  of 
currant  B (inches,  for  I  want  you  to  teach 
roe  a  few  common  daneuig  steps  —  and  I 
would  buy  a  Watch  box  to  practise  them 
in  by  myself.  I  think  I  had  better  alwaya 
pay  the  postage  of  these  Letters.  I  shall 
send  you  anotber  book  tbe  first  time  I  am 
in  Town  early  enough  to  book  it  with  one 
of  tbe  morning  Waltbainstow  Coaches, 
You  did  not  say  a  word  about  your  Chill- 
hlains.  Write  me  directly  and  let  me  know 
about  them  —  Your  Letter  shall  be  an* 
swered  like  an  echo. 

Your  affectionate  Brother  JooN •. 

96»     TO  BElfJAMLN   HOBKRT   HATBON 

Wentwoptli  Place, 
[Poatinark,  March  8.  1K19.] 

My  iiKAR  Haydon^  — You  must  be  won- 
dering where  I  am  and  what  I  am  about  I 
I  am  mostly  at  Hampstead,  and  about  no- 
thing; being  in  a  sort  of  qui  bono  temper, 
not  exactly  on  the  road  to  an  epic  poem. 
Nor  must  you  think  I  have  forgotten  you. 
No,  I  have  about  every  three  days  been 
to  Abbey 'a  and  to  tbe  Law[y]er8.  Do  let 
me  know  how  yon  have  been  getting  on, 
and  in  what  spirits  yon  are. 

You  got  out  gloriously  in  yesterday'* 
Examiner.  Wliat  a  set  of  little  people  w© 
live  amongst  I  I  went  the  other  day  into  an 
ironmonger 'a  shop  —  without  any  change 
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in  my  sensations  —  men  and  tiu  kettles  are 
mncb  the  saint*  in  these  days  —  they  dtt  not 
study  like  children  at  tive  and  thirty  —  bnt 
they  talk  like  men  of  twenty.  Conversa- 
tion is  not  a  search  after  knowledge ,  but 
an  endeavuyr  at  effect. 

In  tbb  respect  two  most  opposite  men, 
Wordsworth  and  Hunt^  are  the  same.     A 
friend  of  mine  observed  the  other  day  that 
if  Lord  Bacon  were  to  make  auy  remjirk 
in  a  party  of  the  present  day,  the  conversa- 
tion would  stop  on  the  sudden.     I  am  eon- 
winced  of  this,  and  from  this  I  have  come 
,  to  this  resolution  —  never  to  write  for  the 
I  sake  of  writing  or   making  a  poem^  but 
'   f  f rom  rimiiing  over  with  uny  little  knowl- 
)edge  or  experience  which   many  years  of 
/  reflection  may  perhaps  give  me  ;  otherwise 
(     I  will  be  dumb.     What  imagination  I  have 
\l  shall  enjoy,  and  greatly,  for  I  have  ex- 
perienced the  satisfai^tion  of  having  greut 
conceptions  witbottt  the  trouble  of  soiinet- 
teeripg.     1  will  not  spoil  my  love  of  gloom 
by  writing  an  Od<i  to  Darkness  1 

With  respect  to  my  livelihood,  I  will  not 
write  for  it,  —  for  I  will  not  run  with  that 
most  \^ilgar  of  all  orovvds,  the  literary. 
Snch  things  I  ratify  by  looking  upon  niy- 
self,  and  trying  myself  at  lifting  mental 
weights*  as  it  were.  I  am  three  and  twenty 
with  little  knowledge  and  ndddling  intel- 
lect. It  is  true  that  in  the  height  of  enthu- 
Biasm  I  have  been  cheated  into  some  fine 
passages  ;  hut  thai  is  not  the  thing, 

I  have  not  been  to  see  you  because  all 
my  going  out  has  been  to  town,  and  that 
bas  been  a  great  deal.     Write  soon. 

Yours  constantly,        John  K£ATS. 

97,     TO  FAlonr  KBATa 

Weatwnrtb  Plaeu,  March  13  [1819]. 
My  dear  Fanny  —  I  have  been  era- 
ployed  lately  in  writing  to  George  —  I  do 
not  send  him  very  short  letters,  bnt  keep 
on  day  iiftc^r  day.  There  were  some  young 
Men  I  think  I  told  yon  of  who  were  going 
to  the  Settlement :  they  have  changed  their 


minds,  and  1  am  disappointed  in  my  expec- 
tation of  sending  Letters  by  them*  —  I  vrent 
lately  to  the  only  dance  I  have  been  to  these 
twelve  months  or  slnill  go  to  for  twelve 
months  again  —  it  was  to  our  Brother  in 
law*«  cousin's  —  She  gave  a  dance  for  her, 
Birthday  and  I  went  for  the  sake  of  Mrs.' 
Wylie.     1  am  waiting  every  day  to  bear 
from  George  —  I  trust  there  is  no  harm  in 
the  sltencei  other  people  are  in  the  same 
expectation  as  we  are.    On  looking  at  your 
seal  I  cannot  tell  whether  it  is  done  or  not 
with  a  Tassie  —  it  seems  to  me  to  be  pasta» 
As  I  went  tbrougii  Leicester  Square  Intel; 
I  was  going  to  call  and  buy  you  some,  b 
not  knowing  but  you  might  have  some 
would  not  run  the  chance  of  buying-  dupli- 
cates.    Tell  me  if  you  have  any  or  if  3'ou 
would  like  any  —  and  whether  you   woul 
rather  have  motto  ones  like  that  with  whichr^ 
I  seal  this  letter  ;  or  heads  of  great  Men 
such  as  Sbakspeare,  Milton,  etc.  —  or  fancy 
pieces  of  Art;  such  as  Fame,  Adonis,  etc, 
those  gentry  you  read  of  at  the  end  of  the! 
Knglish   Dietionary.     Tell  me  ahwa  if  yoti 
want  any  particiilni'  Book  ;  or  Pencils, 
drawing  paper  —  anything  bnt  live  stock. 
Though  I  will  not  now  be  very  severe  on 
it,  remembering  how  fond   I  used  to  be 
of  Goldfinches,  Tomtits,   Minnows,   Mice, 
Ticklebacks,  Dace,  Cock  salmons  and  all  the 
whole  tribe  of  the  Bushes  and  the  Brooksf 
but  verily  they  are  better  in  the  Trees  and 
the  water  —  though  I   must  confess  eren 
now  a  partiality  for  a  hand.some  Globe  of 
gold-fish  —  then  I  would  have  it  hold   10 
pails  of  water  and  be  fed  eontinnally  fresli 
through  a  cool  pipe  with  another  pipe  to  I 
through    the    floor — well  ventilated    the; 
would    preserve   all  their  beautiful   silver] 
and  Crimson.     Then  I  would  put  it  befoi 
a  handsome  painted  window  and  sh&de 
all  round  with  myrtles  and  Japonicas. 
should  like  the  window  to  open  onto  the 
Lake  of  Geneva  —  and  there  I  *d  sit  and 
read  all  day  like  the  picture  of  somebody 
reading.    The  weather  now  and  then  begii 
to  feel  like  spring;  and  therefore  I   h 
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TO   BENJAMIN   ROBERT   HAYDON 


begun  my  walks  on  the  heath  again.  Mrs* 
Dilke  15  getting  better  than  she  has  been 
as  she  has  at  length  taken  a  Physieiaii'a  ad* 
vice.  She  ever  and  anon  asks  after  you 
and  always  bids  me  remember  her  in  my 
Letters  to  you.  She  is  going  to  leave 
Hampstead  for  the  sake  of  edutating  their 
son  Charles  at  the  Westminster  Selioo!. 
We  (Mr.  Brown  and  I)  shall  leave  iti  the 
begiiiiiing  of  May;  I  do  uot  know  what  I 
shall  do  or  where  be  all  the  next  summer. 
MfH.  Reynolds  has  had  a  ^ick  house  ;  but 
they  are  all  well  now.  You  see  what  news 
I  can  send  you  I  do  —  we  all  live  one  day 
like  the  other  as  well  as  you  do  —  the  only 
difference  is  being  sick  and  ivell  —  with  the 
vaL'iations  of  single  and  double  knocks,  and 
the  story  of  a  dreadful  fire  in  the  News- 
|Mipers.  I  mentioned  Mr.  Brown's  name  — 
yet  I  do  not  think  I  ever  said  a  word  about 
him  to  you.  He  is  a  friend  of  mine  of 
two  years*  standing,  with  whom  I  w^alked 
through  Scotland:  who  hi\s  been  very  kind 
to  me  in  many  things  when  I  most  wanted 
his  assistance  and  with  whom  I  keep  house 
till  the  first  of  May  —  yon  will  know  him 
some  day.  The  name  of  the  young  Man 
who  came  with  me  is  William  Haslam. 
Ever  yoar  affectionate  Brother  John. 

flfl*     TO  THB  SAM« 

[Poatmarki  Harapste^,  March  24, 1813.] 
Mv  DEAR  Fanny ^- It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  call  on  you  to-<lay  ^ —  for  I  have  par- 
ticular Business  at  the  other  end  of  the 
Town  tliis  morning*  and  must  be  back  to 
Hampstead  with  all  speed  to  keep  a  long 
agreed  on  appointmen  t.  To-morrow  1  shall 
see  you.  Your  affectionate  Brother 
John . 

99.    to  josbph  bevebn 

Wentworth  Plac«,  Blonday  Aft. 
[March  29  ?  1819J. 
My  deak  Severn  —  Your  note  gave  me 
some  pain,  not  on  my  own  account,  but  on 


yours.  Of  course  I  should  never  suffer 
any  petty  vanity  of  mine  to  hinder  you  in 
any  wise;  and  therefore  I  should  say  *put 
the  miniature  in  the  exhibition  '  if  ouly 
myself  was  to  be  hurt.  But,  will  it  not 
hurt  you  ?  What  good  can  it  do  to  any 
future  picture.  Even  a  large  picture  is 
lost  in  that  canting  place  —  what  a  drop  of 
water  in  the  ocean  is  a  MiniaturOp  Those 
who  might  chance  to  Bce  it  for  the  most 
part  if  they  had  ever  hoard  of  either  of  ns 
and  know  what  we  were  and  of  what  years 
would  laugh  at  the  puff  of  the  one  and  the 
vanity  of  the  other.  I  am  however  in  thesll 
matters  a  very  Imd  judge  ^ — and  would  ad- 
vise yon  to  act  in  a  way  that  appears  to 
yourself  the  beet  for  your  interest.  As 
your  *  Hermia  and  Helena  *  is  finished 
send  that  without  the  prolugne  of  a  Minia- 
ture. I  shall  see  you  soon,  if  you  do  not 
pay  me  a  visit  sooner  —  there  *s  a  Bull  for 
you.     Yours  ever  sincerely 

John  Keats, 


100.    TO    BEWJAMTTT   ROBERT   HAYDON 


Tuesday  [April  13,  1819], 
My  dear  Havdox — When  I  offered 
you  assistance  I  thought  I  bad  it  in  my 
hand  ;  I  thought  I  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  do.  The  difBcultles  I  met  with 
arose  from  the  alertness  and  sn^tpicion  of 
Abbey  :  and  especially  from  the  affairs 
being  still  in  a  Lawyer's  hand  —  wlio  has 
been  draining  our  Property  for  the  List  six 
years  of  every  charge  he  con  Id  make,  I J 
cannot  do  two  things  at  once,  and  thus  thi«i 
affair  has  stopped  my  pursuits  in  every 
w:^y  —  from  the  first  prospect  I  hiid  of 
diGtieulty.  I  assure  you  I  have  harrassed 
myi^elf  ten  times  more  than  if  I  alone  had 
been  concerned  in  so  nmch  gain  or  loss,  I 
have  also  ever  told  you  the  exact  particu- 
lars as  well  as  and  as  literally  as  any  hopes 
or  fear  could  translate  them  :  for  it  was 
only  by  parcels  that  I  fcnind  all  those  petty 
obstacles  which  for  my  own  sake  should 
uot  exist  a  moment  —  and  yet  why  not  — 
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for  from  my  owd  imprudence  and  neglect 
all  my  ju'Cimiits  are  entirely  in  mj  Guard- 
in  u'r  Power.  This  has  taug^ht  me  a  Les^ 
NOIL  Hereafter  I  will  be  more  correct. 
1  Und  tnyself  possessed  of  much  less  than 
I  Oimighi  for  and  now  if  I  had  all  on  the 
table  all  1  could  do  would  be  to  take  from 
it  ti  moderate  two  years*  sabastenoe  and 
Itnifl  yuii  the  rest;  but  I  cannot  say  how 
fiuuii  1  ciould  beoone  possessed  of  it.  This 
wniiUI  be  no  caenfiee  nor  any  matter  worth 
tliiiikiu^  of  —  much  len  tluui  patting  as  I 
have  in  ore  than  oneo  done  with  little  snms 
•which  iiught  baf«  gradually  formed  a 
library  to  tny  taste.  These  sums  amount 
tognther  to  nearly  £t200,  which  I  have 
hut  a  cbatioe  of  ever  being  repaid  or  paid 
at  a  very  distant  period.  I  am  humble 
enough  to  put  this  iu  writing  from  the 
•ense  I  hiive  of  your  struggling  situation 
{and  the  great  dettre  that  you  should  do  me 
Ijtlii^  jutitiee  to  credit  me  the  itnoBtentatious 
Iknd  willing  stato  of  my  nerfes  on  all  i«ich 
Uiodaiiioim.  It  has  not  been  my  fault.  I 
%m  diHibly  hurt  at  the  slightly  reproaehfnl 
tono  of  )/our  note  and  at  the  oceasion  of  it* 
—  for  it  uiuiit  be  some  other  diaappouit- 
nnmi  ]  you  scorn *d  so  aurs  ol  some  impor- 
taut  lit?lp  when  I  last  saw  yon  —  nowjovi 
have  tuaiined  me  Again  ;  I  was  whole,  I 
had  began  reading  again  —  when  your  note 
came  1  was  engaged  in  a  Boole,  1  dread 
as  much  as  a  Plague  the  idle  fever  of  two 
mouths  more  without  fuiy  fruit.  I  will 
walk  over  the  first  fine  day  :  then  see  what 
aspect  your  affairs  have  taken,  and  if  they 
ahould  continue  gloomy  walk  into  the  City 
to  Abbey  and  get  his  consent  for  I  am  per- 
suaded that  to  me  alone  be  will  not  concede 
a  jot* 

lot.     TO  FAjrVT  KSATS 

Wentworth  Place  [April  13. 1S19]. 
My  t>tAR  Yakwt  —I  have  been  expect- 
ing a  Letter  from  yon  about  what  the  Par- 
lid  to  your  answers.     I  have  thought 
iko  of  writing  to  you  often,  and  I  am  sorry 


to  eonfess  that  my  neglect  of  it  has  been 
but  a  smalt  instance  of  my  idleoess  of  late 
—  which  has  been  growing  upon  me,  so 
that  it  will  require  a  great  shake  to  get  nd 
of  tL  I  have  written  nothing  and  almoet 
read  nothing —  but  I  must  turn  over  a  new 
leaf.  One  most  diseotiraging  thuig  hsndefS 
me  —  we  have  no  news  yet  from  George — 
so  that  I  cannot  with  any  confidence  eoi^ 
tinue  the  Letter  I  have  been  preparing  for 
him.  Many  are  in  the  same  state  with  us 
and  many  have  heard  from  the  Settlement. 
They  must  be  well  however:  and  we  must 
oonsider  this  silence  as  good  news.  I  or^ 
dered  some  bulbons  roots  for  yon  at  the 
Gardener's,  and  they  sent  me  some,  but 
they  were  all  in  bud  —  and  could  not  be 
sent  —  so  I  put  them  in  our  Garden.  There 
are  some  beautiful  heaths  now  in  bloom  ta 
Pots  —  either  heaths  or  some  seasonable 
plants  I  will  send  you  instead  —  perhaps 
some  that  are  not  yet  in  bloom  that  yoo 
may  see  them  eome  out.  To-morrow  night 
I  am  going  to  a  rout,  a  thing  I  am  not  at 
all  in  love  with,  Mr.  Dilke  and  his  Family 
have  left  Hampstead  —  I  shall  dine  with 
them  to-day  in  Westminster  where  1  think 
I  told  you  they  were  going  to  reside  for 
the  sake  el  sending  their  son  Charles  to 
the  Westminster  School.  I  think  I  men- 
tioned the  Death  of  Mr.  Haslam's  Father. 
Yesterday  week  the  two  Mr.  Wylies  dined 
with  me.  I  hope  you  have  good  store 
of  double  violets  —  I  think  they  are  the 
Prineessi^  ol  flowers,  and  in  a  shower  of 
rain,  almo^  as  flna  as  barley  sugar  drops 
are  to  a  schoolboy's  tongue.  I  suppose 
this  fine  weather  the  lambs*  tails  g^Te  a 
frisk  or  two  exttaordinary  —  when  a  boy 
would  cry  huxiah  and  a  Girl  O  my!  a  tittle 
Lamb  frisks  its  tail.  I  have  not  been  lately 
through  Leicester  Square  —  the  first  time  I 
do  I  will  remember  your  Seals.  I  have 
thought  it  best  to  live  in  Town  this  Sum- 
roer,  chiefiy  for  the  sake  of  books»  which 
cannot  be  had  with  any  comfort  in  the 
Country  —  besides  my  Seoteh  journey  gave 
me  a  dose  of  the  PSelnresque  with  which  I 
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Dught  to  be  COD  tented  tarnome  time.  West- 
miiiater  is  the  place  I  have  pitched  upon  — 
tlie  City  or  any  place  very  confined  would 
sooa  turn  me  pale  and  tblo — ^  wbich  is  to 
1>e  avoided.  You  must  make  up  your  miud 
to  get  stout  tbifl  summer  —  indeed  I  liave 
an  idea  we  Bliali  botli  be  corpulent  old  folks 
with  t ripple  chins  and  stumpy  thumbs. 
Your  affectionate  Brother        JouK. 

102.      TO  THK  SAME 

Wentworth  Place,  Saturday. 
[April  17,  IHIO?,] 

My  bear  Fanny  —  If  it  were  but  six 
o'Ctock  in  the  mortdng  I  woidd  set  off  to 
iee  you  tO'day  i  if  I  should  do  80  oow  I 
could  not  stop  long  enough  for  a  how  d  ^ye 
do  —  it  is  BO  long  a  walk  through  Horusey 
atid  Tottenhatn  —  and  as  for  Stage  Coach- 
ing it  besides  that  it  is  very  expensive  it  ia 
like  going  into  the  Boxes  by  way  of  the 
pit.  I  cannot  go  out  on  Sunday  —  but  if 
on  Monday  it  should  pt-oinise  as  fair  as 
to-day  I  will  put  on  a  pair  of  loose  easy 
palatable  boot^  and  me  reudre  cbez  vous. 
I  continue  increasing  my  letter  [letter  94] 
to  George  to  send  it  by  one  of  Birfebeck's 
sons  who  is  going  out  soon  —  so  if  yon  will 
let  me  have  a  few  more  lines,  they  will  be 
in  time.  I  am  glad  you  got  on  so  well 
with  Mons'.  le  Cur^,  Is  he  a  nice  cler- 
gyman ?  —  a  great  deal  depends  upon  a 
cook'd  hat  and  powder  —  not  gunpowder, 
lord  love  us,  but  lady-meal^  violet-smooth, 
dainty -seented,  Ully-white,  feather  -  so  ft, 
wigs  by  -  dressing,  coat  -  collar  -  spoiling, 
whisker-reaching,  ptg-tail-loving,  swans- 
down^pufEng,  parson»sweetening  powder. 
I  shall  call  iu  passing  at  the  Tottenham 
nursery  and  see  if  I  can  find  some  season- 
able plants  for  you,  That  is  the  nearest 
place  — or  by  our  la'kin  or  lady  kin»  that 
is  by  the  virgin  Mary^s  ktndred,  is  there  not 
a  twig*manufactnrer  in  Walthamstow  ? 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dilke  are  coming  to  dine 
with  us  to-rlay.  They  will  enjoy  the  cotiu- 
try  after  Weatudiustep     O  there  is  nothing 


like  fine  weather,  and  health,  and  Books, 
and  a  tine  country,  and  a  contented  Mind, 
and  diligent  habit  of  reading  and  thinking, 
and  an  amulet  against  the  eunui^and, 
please  heaven,  a  little  claret  wine  cool  out 
of  a  cellar  ji  mile  deep  —  with  a  few  or  a 
good  many  ratatia  cakes  —  a  rocky  basin  to 
bathe  in,  a  strawberry  Ived  to  say  your 
prayers  to  Flora  in,  a  pad  nag  to  go  you 
ten  miles  or  so  ;  two  or  three  seUxsible 
people  to  chat  with  ;  two  or  three  spiteful 
folks  to  spar  with  ;  two  or  three  odd  fitihes 
to  laugh  at  and  two  or  three  numskulls  i& 
argue  with* —  instead  of  using  dumb  bells 
on  a  rainy  day  — 

[Keata  f^oes  on  with  the  same  play,  dropping 
into  the  rhymes  *  Two  or  three  Poaies  *  given 
above,  p.  2rd.] 

Good-bye  I  've  an   appointment  —  can't 

stop      pon      word  —  good-bye  —  now 

don't  get  ijp — open  the  door  iiiy- 

self  —  good-bye  —  see  ye  Monday, 

J.  K. 

103.     TO  TBB    8AM& 

[Hampstead,  May  13, 1819.] 
My  dear  Fanny  —  I  have  a  letter  from 
George  at  last  —  and  it  contains^  eousider- 
iug  all  things,  good  news  —  I  have  been 
with  it  to-day  to  Mrs.  Wy lie's,  with  whom  I 
have  left  it.  I  shall  have  it  apain  as  soon 
as  possible  and  tiicn  I  will  walk  over  and 
read  it  to  you.  They  are  quite  well  and 
settled  tolerably  in  comfort  after  a  great 
deal  of  fatigue  and  harass.  They  had  the 
good  chance  to  meet  at  Louisville  with  a 
Schoolfellow  of  ours.  Yon  may  expect  m© 
within  three  days.  I  am  writing  to*uight 
several  notes  concerning  this  to  many  of 
my  friends.  Good  night  ;  Cod  bles<*  3'ou.  , 
JouN  Keats. 

104.     TO  WIIlLJAJI   haslam 

[Poetraark,  Hampatead,  May  13,  1819.] 
My  dear  Uablam  — We  have  news  at 
last  —  and  tolerably  good  —  they  have  not 
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gone  to  the  Settlement  —  they  are  both  in 
good  Health  —  I  read  the  letter  to  Mrs, 
Wjlie  today  and  requested  her  after  her 
Soifls  had  read  it  —  they  would  enclost^  it 
to  you  iniinediately  which  was  faithfully 
[  promised.  Send  it  me  tike  Lightoitig  that 
I  may  take  it  to  Walt  hams  to  w« 
Yours  ever  and  ameii, 

John  Keats, 

106.     TO  FAKNT   KEATS 

[Hampetead,  May  26,  1819.] 
Mr  DEAR  Fanny  —  I  have  heen  looking 
for  a  tine  day  to  pass  at  Walthamstow  i 
tliere  has  uot  been  one  Morning  (except 
Sunday  and  then  1  was  obliged  to  stay  at 
home)  that  1  could  depend  npou.  I  have 
I  ani  aorty  to  say  had  an  accident  with  the 
Letter  —  I  i^nt  it  to  Huiilam  and  lie  re- 
turned it  torn  into  a  thousand  pieces.  So  I 
shall  be  iihliged  to  tell  jon  all  1  can  remem- 
ber from  Memory.  You  would  have  heard 
from  me  before  this  bnt  that  I  was  in  eon- 
tinual  expectation  of  a  fine  Morning  — I 
want  also  to  speak  to  yon  concerning  myself. 
Mind  I  do  not  purpose  to  quit  Englaud,  as 
George  has  done  ;  bnt  I  am  afraid  I  shall 
be  forced  to  take  a  voyage  or  two.  How- 
ever we  will  not  think  of  that  for  some 
Months,  Should  it  be  a  fine  rooming  to- 
morrow yon  will  see  me. 

Your  affectionate  Brother     John . 

106.     TO  MISS  JEFFHKY 

C.  Brown,  Esqro^s  Went  worth  Place, 
Hampetead  [Poatmark  May  :n,  1819]. 

My  dear  Laky  —  I  waa  making  a  day 
or  two  ago  a  general  confl  igration  of  all 
old  Lettt^rs  and  Memorandums,  which  had 
become  of  no  interest  to  me  —  I  made, 
bowe\'er,  like  the  Barber-inquisitor  in  Don 
Quixote  some  reservations  —  among  the 
rest  yonr  and  your  Sister^s  Letters.  I  as- 
sure yon  yon  had  not  entirely  vanished 
from  my  Mind,  or  even  become  shadows  in 
oj  remembrauca  :   it  only  needed  such  a 


memento  as  your  Letters  to  bring  you  back 
to  me.  Why  have  I  not  written  before  ? 
Why  did  I  not  answer  your  Honiton  Let- 
ter ?  I  had  no  good  news  for  you  —  every 
concern  of  onrs,  (ours  I  wish  I  could  say) 
and  still  I  must  say  ours  —  though  George 
ts  in  America  and  I  have  no  Brother  left. 
Though  in  the  midst  of  my  troubles  I  had 
no  relation  except  my  young  sister  —  I 
have  had  excellent  friends,  Mr.  B.  at 
whose  house  I  now  am,  invited  me,  —  I 
have  been  with  him  ever  since,  I  could 
not  make  up  my  mind  to  let  you  know 
these  things.  Nor  should  I  now  —  but  see 
what  a  little  interest  will  do  —  I  want  you 
to  do  me  a  Favor  ;  which  I  will  first  ask 
and  then  tell  you  the  reasons.  Enquire  in 
the  Villages  rouud  Teignmouth  if  there  is 
any  Lodging  commodious  for  its  cheai)- 
ness  ;  and  let  roe  know  where  it  is  and 
what  price.  I  have  the  choice  as  it  were 
of  two  Poisons  (yet  I  ought  not  to  call  this 
a  Poison)  tlie  one  is  voyaging  to  and  from 
India  for  a  few  years  ;  the  other  is  leading 
a  fevroiis  life  alone  with  Poetry  —  This 
latter  will  suit  me  best  ;  for  I  cannot 
solve  to  give  np  my  Studies. 

It  strikes  roe  it  would  not  be  quite 
proper  for  you  to  make  snch  inquiries  — 
give  my  love  to  your  mother  and  ask  her 
to  do  it.     Yes,  I  would  nither  conquer  my 
indolence  and    strain  roy  nerves  at   some 
grand  Poem  than  to  be  in  a  d under-beaded 
indiaman.     Pray  let  no  one  in  Teigumou 
know   anything   of   this.     Farm}''  must   b; 
this  time  have  altered  her  name  —  perhaps 
you  have  also  —  are  you  all  alive  ?     Givi 

my  Compts  t-o  Mrs.  your  Si^tor, 

have  had  good  news,  (tho'  't  is  a  queeri 
world  in  which  such  things  are  calPd  good), 
from  George  — he  and  his  wife  are  well 
will  tell  you  more  soon.  Especially  don*fc 
let  the  Newfoundland  Oshermen  know  it  — 
and  espef^ially  no  one  else.  1  have  been 
always  till  now  almost  as  careless  of  the 
world  as  a  fly  —  my  troubles  were  alt  of 
the  Imagination—  My  Brother  George  al- 
ways stood  between  me  and  any  dealing 
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with  tbe  world.  Now  I  find  I  miist  buffet 
it  ^ — ^  I  uiimt  take  my  staud  upon  some  van- 
tage groimd  stad  begin  to  fight  —  I  must 
choose  between  dt'spair  and  Energy  —  I 
choose  the  latter  —  though  the  world  has 
taken  on  a  quakerisb  look  with  tae,  which 
I  ooce  thought  was  impossible  -^ 

*  Nothiiiff  can  bring  baok  the  hour 
Of  itplendoiir  in  the  gr&sa  and  g^lorj  in   the 
flower,' 

I  once  thought  this  a  Melancholist's 
dream  — 

But  why  do  I  speak  to  yon  in  this  man- 
ner ?  No  believe  me  I  do  not  write  for  n 
mere  selfish  purpose  —  the  manner  in  which 
I  have  written  of  myself  will  convince  you. 
I  do  not  do  3o  to  Strangers.  I  have  not 
quite  made  up  ray  mind.  Write  me  on 
tbe  receipt  of  tliia  ^ —  and  again  at  your 
Leisure  ;  between  whilea  you  shall  hear 
from  me  again  — 

Your  sincere  friend         John  Keats. 

107.     TO  THK  SAMK 

Wentworth  Place,  tPostTOark,  June  0, 1819], 
My  dear  youhg  Lady  ^  I  am  exceed- 
ingly obliged  by  your  two  letters  —  Why  I 
did  not  answer  your  first  immediately  was 
that  I  have  had  a  little  aversion  to  the 
South  of  Devon  f mm  the  continual  remem- 
brance of  my  Brother  Tom.  On  that  ac- 
count I  do  not  return  to  my  old  Lodgings 
in  Hiimpstead  though  the  people  of  the 
house  liave  become  friends  of  miu©  —  This, 
however,  I  ooukl  think  nothing  of,  it  can 
do  no  more  than  keep  one's  thoughts  em- 
ployed for  a  day  or  two.  I  like  your  de- 
scription of  Bradley  very  much  and  I  dure 
nay  shall  be  there  in  the  course  of  the  sum- 
mer ;  it  would  he  immediately  but  that  a 
friend  with  III  health  n^nd  to  whom  I  am 
greatly  attached  called  on  me  yesterday 
and  proposed  my  spending  a  month  with 
him  at  the  back  of  the  Ide  of  Wight.  This 
is  just  the  thing  at  present  —  the  morrow 
will  take  care  of  itself  — -  I  do  not  like  the 


nam©  of  Bishop's  Teigntown  —  I  hope  tha 
road  from  Teignmouth  to  Bradley  doea 
not  lie  that  way  —  Your  advice  about  th© 
Indiamau  is  a  very  wise  advice^  because  it 
just  suits  me,  though  you  are  a  little  in  the 
wrong  concerning  its  destroying  the  ener- 
gies uf  Mind  ;  on  the  contrary  it  would  be 
the  huesi  thing  in  the  world  to  strengthen 
them  —  To  be  thrown  among  people  who 
care  not  for  you,  with  whom  you  have  no 
sympathies  forces  the  Mind  upon  its  own 
resources,  and  leaves  it  free  to  make  its 
speculations  of  the  diflferences  of  human 
character  and  to  class  them  with  the  calm- 
ness of  a  Botanist.  An  Indiamau  in  a  tittle 
world.  One  of  the  great  reasons  that  the 
English  have  produced  the  finest  writers 
in  the  world  is,  that  the  English  world  has 
ill  treated  them  during  their  lives  and 
fostered  them  after  tlieir  deaths.  They 
have  in  general  been  trampled  aside  into 
the  bye  paths  of  life  and  seen  the  fester- 
ings of  Society.  They  have  not  been 
treated  like  the  Raphaels  of  Italy.  And 
where  is  the  Englishman  and  Poet  who  baa 
given  a  magnificeut  Entertainment  at  the 
christening  of  one  of  h^  Hero*a  Horses  aa 
Boyardo  did  ?  He  had  a  Castle  in  the 
Apenuine.  He  was  a  noble  Poet  of  Ro- 
mance ;  not  a  miserable  and  mighty  Poet 
of  the  human  Heart*  The  middle  age  of 
Shftkspeare  was  all  c[l]onded  over;  his 
days  were  not  more  happy  than  Hamlet's 
who  is  perhaps  more  like  Shakspeare  him- 
self in  his  common  everyday  Life  than  any 
other  of  his  Characters  —  Ben  Johnson 
{sic}  was  a  common  Soldier  and  in  the  Low 
countries,  in  the  face  of  two  armies^  fought 
a  single  combat  with  a  french  Trooper  and 
slew  him  —  For  all  this  I  will  not  go  on 
bonrd  an  Indiaman,  nor  for  examplp's  sako 
run  my  head  into  dark  alleys :  I  dare  itaj 
my  discipline  is  to  come,  imd  plenty  of  it 
too»  I  have  been  very  idle  lately,  very 
averse  to  writing  •  both  from  the  over- 
powering idea  of  our  dend  poets  and  from 
abatement  of  my  love  of  fame.  I  hope  I 
am  a  little  more  of  a  Philosopher  than  I 
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was,  consequeutl  J  a  little  less  of  a  versify* 
ing  Pet-Iamb.  I  have  put  no  more  lu  Print 
or  juu  ahuuld  Lave  had  it.  Yuu  will  judge 
of  my  1819  temper  wben  I  tell  you  that 
tbe  tiling  I  have  most  enjoyed  this  year 
has  been  writing  au  ode  to  Indolence,  Why 
did  you  not  mttke  your  long-haired  sister 
put  her  great  brown  hard  tist  to  paper  and 
oroKS  yonr  L«tter  ?  Tell  her  when  you 
write  again  that  I  expect  chequer  work  — 
My  friend  Mr.  Brown  Is  sitiing  opposite 
me  employed  in  writing  a  Life  of  David, 
He  reatb  me  passages  as  he  writes  them 
itufiing  my  infidel  month  as  thongU  I  were 
a  young  rook  —  In  lid  el  Rooks  do  not  p  ro- 
ve uder  with  EUsha*s  liavens.  If  he  goes 
on  as  he  has  begun  yonr  new  Church  had 
better  not  proeeed,  for  parsons  will  be  an* 
perseeded  (sic)  —  and  of  course  the  Clerks 
must  follow.  Give  my  love  to  your  Mother 
[  with  tbe  assurance  that  I  can  never  forget 
lier  anxiety  for  my  Brother  Tom.  Believe 
also  that  I  shall  ever  remember  our  leave* 
taking  with  you. 

Ever  sincerely  yours,     John  Keats. 

108,      TO   FANNY   KEATS 

W«ntworth  Plaee  [June  9,  181ft]. 
My  dear  Fanny  —  I  shall  be  with  you 
next  Monday  at  the  farthest.  I  could  not 
keep  my  proniise  of  seeing  you  as:aiu  in  a 
week  because  I  am  in  so  unsettled  a  state 
of  mind  about  what  I  am  to  do^ — I  have 
given  up  the  Idea  of  the  Indiaman  ;  I  can- 
not resolve  to  give  np  my  favorite  studies  : 
so  I  purpose  to  retire  into  the  Country  and 
set  my  Mind  at  work  once  more.  A  Friend 
of  Mine  [Jame^  Rice]  who  has  au  ill  state 
of  health  called  on  me  yesterday  and  pro- 
.  |K)Bed  to  spend  a  little  time  with  him  at  the 
''Wsk  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  whert;  he  said 
we  miK:lit  live  very  cheaply-  I  agreed  to 
his  proposal.  I  have  taken  a  great  dislike 
to  Town  —  I  never  go  there  —  some  one  is 
always  e  all  ing  on  me  and  as  we  have  spare 
beds  they  often  stop  a  couplo  of  days.  I 
have  writteti  lately  to  some  acquaintances 


m  Devonshire  concerning  a  cheap  Lodging 
and  they  have  been  very  kind  in  letting  me 
know  all  I  wanted.  They  have  described 
a  pleasant  place  which  I  think  I  shall  even- 
tually retire  to.  How  came  you  on  with 
my  young  Master  Yorkshire  Man  ?  Did 
not  Mrs*  A.  sport  her  Carriage  and  one  ? 
They  really  surprised  me  with  super  civOity 

—  how  did  Mrs,  A.  manage  it?  How  is 
the  old  tadpole  gardetier  and  little  Master 
next  door  ?  it  is  to  be  hop'd  they  will  both 
die  some  of  these  days.  Not  having  been 
to  Town  I  have  not  heard  whether  Mr,  A. 
purposes  to  retire  from  business.  Do  let 
me  know  if  you  have  heard  anything  more 
about  it.  If  he  should  not  I  shall  be  very 
disappointed*  If  any  one  deserves  to  be 
put  to  his  shifts  it  is  that  Hodgkinson  — 
as  for  the  other  he  wonld  live  a  long  time 
upon  his  fat  and  be  none  the  worse  for  a 
good  long  lent.  How  came  miledi  to  give 
one  Lisbon  wine  —  had  she  drained  the 
Gooseberry  ?  Truly  I  cannot  delay  mak- 
ing another  visit  —  asked  to  take  Lunch, 
whether  I  will  have  ale,  wine,  take  sugar. 

—  objection  to  green  —  like  cream  —  thin 
bread  and  butter — another  cup — agreeable 

— ^enough  sugar  —  little  more  cream  —  toC^H 
weak  —  12  shillin  etc.  etc.  etc.  —  Lord  ^^| 
must  come  again.     We  are  jnst  going  to 
Dinner  I  must  must  [^ic]  with  this  to  th& 

Post " 

Your  affectionate  Brother     John  — . 


109.     TO  JAMES  ELWES*! 

Wentworth  Plat'e,  Hara 

[June  lir,  1K19]. 

Sir  —  I  did  not  seo  your  Note  till  this 
Saturday  evening,  or  I  shonld  have  an- 
swered it  sooner  —  However  as  it  hapf>cns 
I  have  hut  just  received  the  Book  which 
contains  the  oidy  copy  of  the  verses  in 
question.  I  have  asked  for  it  repeatedly 
ever  since  I  promised  Mr*  Hay  don  and 
could  not  help  the  delay  ;  which  I  reg^t. 
The  verses  can  be  struck  out  in  no  time, 
and  will  I  hope  be  quite  in  time-     If  yo 
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SD  I  will  with  all  my  industrj  and  fibiHt^J^| 
Mr,  Rice  a  friend  of  iniue  in  ill  health  has 
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think  it  at  aU  necesaary  a  proof  may  be  for- 
warded ;  but  Q.B  I  fihali  tra  user  the  it  fairly 
perhaps  there  may  be  no  need. 
I  am,  Sir,  yotup  obed*  Serv* 

JOHK  K£AT6. 
I  to.      TO  FANNY   K£IATB 

Wentworth  Place,  [June  14,  18191. 

My  DEAR  Fanny  —  I  caiiiiot  be  with 
you  to-day  for  two  reasons  ^ — I''  1  have  joy 
sore-tbroat  coming  a^jaiu  to  preveut  my 
walking.  2'^  I  do  not  happen  jnst  at  pre- 
sent to  be  Hush  of  silver  so  that  I  might 
ride*  To-morrow  I  am  engaged  —  but  the 
day  after  you  shall  see  me,  Mr.  Brown  is 
waiting  for  me  as  we  are  going  to  Towu 
together,  so  good-bye. 

Your  affectionate  Brother  John. 

111.      TO  THE   HAME 

Wentworth  Place  [June  16, 1819], 
My  dear  Fanny  —  Still  I  cannot  afford 
to  spend  mouey  by  Coachbire  and  still  my 
throat  is  not  well  enongb  to  warrant  my 
walking,  I  went  yeaterday  to  ask  Mr.  Ab- 
bey for  some  money  ;  but  I  could  not  on 
account  of  a  Letter  he  showed  me  from  my 
Auut^s  solicitor.  You  do  not  nuderstand 
the  business.  I  trust  it  will  not  in  the  end 
be  detrimental  to  yon.  I  am  going  to  try 
the  Press  once  more,  and  to  that  end  shall 
rettre  to  live  cheaply  in  the  country  and 
compose  myself  and  verses  as  well  aa  I  can, 
I  have  very  good  frienda  ready  to  help  me 
—  and  I  am  the  more  bound  to  be  careful 
of  the  mouey  they  lend  me.  It  will  all  be 
well  in  the  course  of  a  year  I  hope.  I  am 
confident  of  it,  so  do  not  let  it  trouble  you 
at  all.  Mr.  Abbey  showed  me  a  Letter  be 
bad  received  from  George  containing  the 
news  of  the  birth  of  a  Niece  for  us  —  and 
all  doing  well  —  he  said  he  would  take  it 
to  you  ^  so  I  snppose  to-day  you  will  see 
it  1  was  preparing  to  enquire  for  a  situa- 
tion with  an  apothecary,  but  Mr.  Brown 
persuades  me  to  try  the  press  once  more ; 


proposed  retiring  to  the  back  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  —  which  I  hope  will  be  cheap  in  the 
aunmier — I  am  sure  it  will  in  the  winter. 
Thence  yon  ahull  frequently  hear  from  me 
in  the  Letters  1  will  copy  those  lines  I  may 
write  which  will  be  most  pleasing  to  you  in 
the  confidence  yoti  will  show  them  to  no 
one.  I  have  not  rtio  qnite  aground  yet  I 
hope,  having  written  this  morning  to  sevend 
people  to  whom  I  have  lent  money  request- 
ing repayment,  I  shall  henceforth  shake 
off  my  indolent  fits,  and  among  other  re- 
formation be  more  diligent  in  writing  to 
you,  and  mtud  you  always  answer  me.  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  go  out  of  town  on  Satur- 
day and  shall  liave  no  money  till  to-morrow, 
so  I  am  very  sorry  to  think  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  come  to  Walthamstow,  The  Head 
Mr.  Severn  did  of  me  is  now  too  dear,  but 
here  inclosed  is  a  very  csipital  Profile  dotie 
by  Mr,  Brown.  I  will  write  again  on  Mon- 
day or  Tuesday  —Mr,  and  Mrs.  Dilke  are 
well. 

Your  affectionate  Brother  John  ^ 


112,      TO  BENJAMIN  ROBERT  HATDOK 


Wentwortli  Place, 
Thursday  Morning  [June  17,  1819]. 

My  dear  Haydon  —  1  know  you  will 
not  be  prepared  for  thb,  because  your 
Pocket  must  needs  be  very  low  having  been 
at  ebb  tide  so  long  :  biit  what  can  I  do  ? 
mine  is  lower,  I  was  tlie  day  before  yes- 
terday much  in  want  of  Money  :  but  some  . 
news  I  had  yesterday  has  driven  ine  into\ 
necessity,  I  went  to  Abbey's  for  some 
Cash,  and  he  put  into  my  hand  a  letter 
from  my  Aunt's  Solicitor  containing  the 
pleasant  information  that  she  was  ahont  to 
file  a  Bill  in  Chancery  against  us.  Now  in 
ease  of  a  defeat  Abbey  will  be  very  unde- 
servedly in  the  wrong  box  ;  so  I  eon  Id  nut 
ask  him  for  any  more  money,  nor  can  I  till 
the  affair  is  decided;  and  if  it  goes  agiiinst 
him  I  must  in  conscience  make  over  to  him 
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wbat  little  he  may  have  reominitig.  Hjr 
pnrpoae  U  oow  to  make  one  more  attempt 
in  the  Press  —  if  that  faiJT^ye  bear  do 
more  of  me '  as  Chaucer  says*  Brown  baa 
lent  me  some  money  for  the  present.  Do 
borrow  or  beg  somehow  what  you  can  for 
tjie.  Do  not  suppose  I  am  at  all  uncom- 
fortable about  the  juatter  in  any  other  way 
than  as  it  forces  me  to  apply  to  the  needy. 
I  could  not  send  you  those  lines,  for  I  could 
not  get  the  only  copy  of  them  before  last 
Saturday  evening,  I  sent  them  Mr.  Elmes 
on  Monday.  I  »aw  Moukhoyae  on  Snnday 
■ —  be  told  me  you  were  getting  on  with  the 
Picture.  I  would  have  come  over  to  you 
to-day,  hut  I  am  fully  employed. 

Yours  ever  sincerely        JouN  Kkats. 

113.     TO  FAWNY  UaAWKE 

Shanklin,  Lile  of  Wifc'ht,  Thiiinday, 
[Poatmark,  Newport,  July  3,  1819], 
My  DEAiiE&T  Lady—  I  am  glad  I  bad 
not  an  opportunity  of  sending  off  a  Letter 
^  which  I  wrote  for  you  on  Tuesday  night  — 
f H  waa  too  much  like  one  out  of  Rousseau *s 
Heloise.     lam  more  reasonable  this  morn- 
ing.    The  morning  is  the  only  proper  time 
for  me  to  write  to  a  beautiful  Girl  whom  I 
love  so  much;  for  at  night,  when  the  lonely 
day  baa  closed,  and  the  lonely,  silent,  un- 
zuQsical  Chamber  is  waiting  to  receive  me 
r«B  into  a  Sepulchre,  then  believe   mo  my 
passion  gets  entirely  the  sway,  Iben  I  would 
not  bave  you  see  those  Rhapsodies  which  I 
I  once   thought  it  impossible  I  nhould  ever 
[give    way    to,    and    which    I    have    often 
laughed  at  in  another,  for  fear  you  should 
[think  me]  either  too  unhappy  or  perhaps 
a  little  mad.     I  am  now  at  a  very  pleasant 
Cottage  window,  looking  onto  a  henutiful 
billy  country,  with  a  glimpFse  of  the  sea  ; 
the  nioming  is  very  fine.     I  do  not  know 
how  elafttic  my  spirit  might  be,  what  plea- 
mi  re  1  might  have  in  living  here  and  breath- 
ing and  wandering  as  free  as  a  stig  about 
this  beautiful  Coast  if  the  remembrance  of 
yon  did  not  weigh  so  upon  me*    I  have 
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never  known  any  unalloy*d  Happiness  for 
many  days  together  :  the  death  or  sickiteas 
of  some  one  has  always  spoilt  my  hoars  — 
and  now  when  none  such  troubles  oppress 
me,  it  is  you  must  confess  very  hard  that 
another  sort  of  pain  should  haunt  me. 
yourself  my  love  whether  you  are  not  vei 
cruel  to  bave  so  entrammelled  me,  so 
stroyed  my  freedom.  Will  you  confess 
this  in  the  Letter  you  must  write  immedt- 
ately  and  do  all  you  can  to  console  me  in 
it  —  make  it  rich  as  a  draught  of  poppti 
to  intoxicate  me  —  write  the  softest  woi 
and  kiss  tbem  that  I  may  at  least  touch 
lips  where  yours  have  been.  For  myself 
know  not  how  to  express  my  devotion  to 
fair  a  form  :  I  want  a  brighter  word 
bright*  a  fairer  word  than  fair.  I  aim 
wish  we  were  butterflies  and  liv'd  but  th; 
summer  daj^s — ^  three  such  days  with  yon  I 
could  fill  with  more  delight  than  fifty  com- 
mon years  could  ever  contain.  But  bow- 
ever  selfish  I  may  feel,  I  am  sure  I  coald 
never  act  selfishly  ;  as  I  told  you  a  day  or 
two  before  I  left  Hampstead,  I  will  nerer 
return  to  London  if  my  Fate  does  not  turn 
up  Pa m  or  at  least  a  Court-card.  Though 
I  could  centre  my  Happiness  iu  you,  I  can- 
not expect  to  engross  your  heart  so  en- 
tirely ^  indeed  if  I  thought  you  felt  as 
much  for  me  as  I  do  for  you  at  this  mo- 
ment I  do  not  think  I  could  restrain  my 
from  seeing  you  again  tomorrow  for 
delight  of  one  embrace.  But  no  —  I  lui 
live  upon  hope  and  Chance*  In  case  of 
worst  that  can  happen,  I  shall  still  h 
you  —  hut  what  hatred  shall  I  have  fcff 
another  1  Some  lines  I  read  the  other  dav 
are  continually  ringing  a  peal  in  my  ears : 

To  see  those  eyea  I  prize  above  mino  own 

Dart  favors  on  another  — 

And  those  sweet  liiw  (yielding  immortal  nectafj 

Be  pently  pre«a'd  by  any  but  myself  — 

Thill  k,  think  Fraaoesca,  wlmt  a  curainl  tkix^ 

It  were  beyond  expression  I 

J. 

Do  write  immediately.     There  is  no  Port 
I  from  this  Place,  so  you  must  address  Post 
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Office,  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  I  know 
before  nigbt  I  shall  curse  myself  for  hav- 
ing sent  yon  so  cold  a  Letter  ;  yet  it  is 
better  to  do  it  as  much  in  my  aetises  tks 
pofisible.  Be  as  kind  as  the  distance  will 
permit  to  your 

J,  Keatb. 
Present  my  Compltments  to  your  luotberj 
my  love   to  Margaret  and    best  remcm^ 
brances  to  your  Brother  —  if  yon  please  so. 


114. 


TO  FAUNY  KKATS 


Shanklin,  Iste  of  Wight, 
Tuesday,  July  B,  [lSt*J]. 

My  dear  Fanny  —  I  have  just  received 
another  Letter  from  George  —  full  of  as 
good  news  as  we  can  expect.  I  cannot  in- 
close it  to  you  as  I  could  wish  because  it 
contains  matters  of  Business  to  which  I 
must  for  a  Week  to  come  have  an  immedi- 
ate reference.  I  tbiuk  1  told  you  the  pur- 
pose for  which  I  retired  to  this  place  —  to 
try  the  fortune  of  my  Pen  once  more,  and 
indeed  I  have  some  confidence  in  my  suc- 
cess: hut  in  every  event,  believe  me  my 
dear  sister,  I  shaH  be  sufficiently  comfort- 
able, tLSf  if  I  cannot  lead  that  life  of  com- 
petence and  society  I  should  wish,  1  have 
enough  knowledge  of  my  gallipots  to  ensure 
me  an  employment  and  maintenance.  The 
Place  I  ara  in  now  I  visited  once  before 
and  a  very  pretty  place  it  is  were  it  not  for 
the  had  weather.  Our  window  looks  over 
bouse-tops  and  Cliifs  onto  the  Sea^  so  that 
when  the  Ships  sail  past  the  Cottage  chim- 
neys  you  may  take  them  for  weathercocks, 
"We  have  Oili  and  Dale,  forest  and  Mead, 
and  plenty  of  Lobsters.  I  was  on  the  Ports- 
mouth Coach  the  Sunday  before  last  in 
that  heavy  shower —  and  1  may  say  I  went 
to  Portsmouth  by  water  ^ — I  got  a  little 
cold,  and  as  it  always  dips  to  my  throat  I 
am  a  Httle  out  of  sorts  that  way.  There 
were  on  the  Coach  with  me  some  common 
French  people  but  very  well  behaved  — 
there  was  a  woman  araongst  them  to  whom 
the  poor  Men  in  ragged  coats  were  more 


gallant  than  ever  I  saw  gentletnan  to  Lady 
at  a  BalU  When  we  got  down  to  walk  up 
hill — one  of  them  pick'd  a  rose,  and  on 
remounting  gave  it  to  the  woman  with 
*  Ma'mselle  voila  nne  belle  rose  V  I  am  so 
hard  at  work  that  perhaps  I  should^  not 
have  written  to  you  for  a  day  or  two  if 
George's  Letter  had  not  diverted  my  utten-^ 
tion  to  the  interests  and  pleasure  of  those  I 
love  — -  and  ever  believe  that  when  I  do  not 
behave  punctually  it  is  from  a  very  neces* 
sary  occupation,  and  that  my  silence  is  uo 
proof  of  my  not  thinking  of  you,  or  that  I 
want  more  than  a  gentle  fillip  to  bring  your 
image  with  every  claim  before  me.  You 
have  never  seen  mountains^  or  1  might  tell 
yon  that  the  hill  at  SteephiM  is  I  think 
almost  of  as  much  uousequence  as  Mount 
Eydal  on  Lake  Winander.  Bonchurch  too 
is  a  very  deligbtful  Place  —  as  I  can  see 
by  the  Cottages,  all  romantic  —  covered 
with  creepers  and  honeysuckles,  with  rosea 
and  eglantines  peeping  in  at  the  windows^ 
Fit  abodes  for  the  People  I  guess  live  in 
them,  romantic  old  maids  fond  of  novels, 
or  soldiers*  wiflows  with  a  pretty  jointure 
—  or  any  body's  widows  or  aunts  or  any- 
things  given  to  Poetry  and  a  Piano-forte  — 
as  far  as  in  *em  lies  ^ —  as  people  say.  If  I 
could  play  upon  the  Guitar  I  might  make 
my  fortune  with  an  old  song  —  and  get  two 
blessings  at  once  —  a  Lady^s  heart  and  the 
Rbenmntism.  But  I  am  almost  afraid  to 
peep  at  those  little  windows  ~  for  a  pretty 
window  should  show  a  pretty  face,  and  as. 
the  world  goes  chances  are  against  me.  I 
am  living  with  a  very  good  fellow  indeed, 
a  Mr.  Rice.  —  Ho  is  unfortunately  labour- 
ing under  a  eomplaint  which  has  for  some 
years  been  ahtirthen  to  him.  This  is  a  pain 
to  me.  He  has  a  greater  tact  in  speaking 
to  people  of  the  village  than  I  have,  and  in 
those  matters  is  a  great  amusement  as  well 
as  good  friend  to  me.  He  bought  a  ham 
the  other  day  for  says  he  *  Keats,  1  don't 
think  a  Ham  is  a  wrong  thing  to  have  in  a 
house,'  Write  to  me,  Shan kl in,  Isle  of 
Wight,  as  soon  as  yon  can  ;  for  a  Letter  is 
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a  great  treat  to  me  here  —  believing  me 
ever. 

Your  affectiomile  Brother  John -. 

116*     TO  FAJflfT  BBAWinE 

July  8,  [1819], 
My  swekt  GniL^Tour  Letter  gave  me 
more  deligbt  than  anj  thing  iti  the  world 
but  jourself  eoiild  do;  indeed  I  ani  almost 
mstoDkhed  that  any  absent  one  should  have 
thnt  luxurioim  power  over  my  senses  whti-b 
I  feel.  Even  when  I  am  not  ihiiikiug  of 
you  I  receive  your  influence  and  a  tenderer 
nature  sle:\ling  upon  me.  All  my  thoughts, 
my  iinhnppieBt  days  atid  inghts,  have  I  Und 
nut  lit  all  oured  me  of  my  love  of  Beiaity, 
but  made  it  50  mtenne  that  I  nm  miserable 
that  you  are  not  with  me:  or  rather  breathe 
ill  thnt  dtiil  sort  of  patience  that  cannot  be 
called  Life,  1  never  knew  before^  what 
such  a  love  as  you  have  made  me  feel,  was; 
I  did  not  believe  in  it;  my  Fancy  was 
afraid  of  it,  lest  it  should  burn  me  up. 
But  if  you  will  fully  love  me,  though  there 
may  be  Ri>m©  fire^  *fe  will  not  be  more  than 
we  can  bear  when  moistened  mid  bedewed 
with  Pieasnres.  Yon  mi^ntion  *  horrid  peo- 
ple '  and  ask  me  whether  it  depend  upon 
them  whether  I  see  you  again.  Do  under- 
stand mc,  my  love,  in  this.  I  have  ao  much 
of  you  in  my  heart  that  I  must  turn  I^I en- 
tor  when  1  see  a  ehance  of  harm  befalling 
you.  I  would  never  see  any  thing  but 
PleaBure  in  your  eyes,  love  on  your  lipa, 
«nd  Happiness  in  your  steps.  I  would  wis^h 
to  see  you  among  those  amusements  suit- 
able to  jour  inch  nations  and  spirits;  so 
that  our  loves  might  be  a  delight  in  the 
midst  of  Pleasures  agreeable  enough,  rather 
than  A  resource  from  vexations  and  cares. 
But  I  doubt  much,  in  case  of  the  worst, 
whf^ther  1  shall  be  philosopher  enough  to 
follow  my  own  Lessons:  if  I  saw  my  reso- 
lution give  yon  a  pain  1  could  not.  Why 
may  I  not  speak  of  3  our  Beauty,  since 
without  that  I  could  never  have  lov*d  you  ? 
•-I  cannot  conceive  any  beginning  of  eueb 


'ull 
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love  as  I  have  for  you  but  Beauty.     There 
may  be  a  sort  uf  love  for  which,  without 
the  least  sneer  at  it,  I   have  the   highest 
respect  and  can  admire  it  in  others  :  but  it 
has  not  the  richness,  the  bloom,  the   full 
form,  the  enchantment  of  love  after  mi 
own  heart.  So  let  me  speak  of  your  Beautf  J 
!  hough  to  my  own  endangering;  if  you  eonh 
be  so  cruel  to  me  as  to  try  elsewhere  its 
Power.      You  say  you  are  afraid   I    shall 
think  you  do  not  love  me  —  in  saying  this 
you  make  me  ache  the  more  to  he  near  you. 
I  am  at  the  diligent  use  of    my  faculties  ^ 
here,  I  do  not  pass  a  day  without  sprawling     1 
some  blank  verse  or  tagging  some  rbymes;     ) 
and  here  I  must  confess,  that  (since  I  am 
on  that  subject)  I   love  yon   the   more  in 
tliat  I  believe  you  have  liked  me  for  ray 
own  sake  and  for  nothing  else*    I  have  met 
with    women  whom    1  really  think   would 
like  to  be  married  to  a  Poem  and  to  be 
given  away  by  a  Novel,     I  have  seen  your 
Comet,  and  only  wish  it  was  a  sign  thnt 
po^r   Rice   would    get  well   whose   illuesa 
makes  him  rather  a  melancholy  companioii|~ 
and  the  more  so  as  to  conquer  his  feeling 
and    hide  them    from    me,    with    a    furc'i 
Pun.     I   kiss*d  your   writing   over  in 
hope  you  had   indn!g*d   me  by  leaving  a 
trace  of  honey.     Wliat  w^as  your  dream  ? 
Tell  it  me  and  I  will  tell  you  the  inter- 
pretation thereof. 

Ever  yours,  my  love  J 

JoeN  Keats* 
Do  not  accuse  me  of  delay — we   have 
not  here  an  opportunity  of  sending  letters 
every  day.     Write  S|>eedily, 


1 16.      TO  JOHN  HAMFLTON  RBTrNOLDfl 

Extract  from  a  letter  dattd  Shan 
n'  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wipht.  Sunda; 
July  12  [for  llj  1819,' 

You  will  be  glad  to  hear,  tmder  my  own 
hand  (though  Rice  says  we  are  like  Snttii- 
tering  Jack  and  Idle  Joe),  how  diligent  I 
have  been,  and  am  beings     I  have  finished 
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the  Act,  lOthathe  Greatf  i]  and  in  the  inter- 
val of  begieuiiig  the  ^J!^  have  proceeded 
prtittj  well  with  Laiiiia^  iuisbjug  the  1'^ 
part  which  consists  of  ahout  400  lines.  I 
have  great  hopes  of  success,  because  I  make 
une  of  my  JudgQient  more  deliberately  than 
I  have  yei  done;  hut  in  e^se  of  failure;  with 
the  worldi  I  shall  find  my  content.  And 
here  (iis  1  kiit>w  you  have  niy  got>d  at  heart 
as  much  as  a  Bruther)i  I  can  only  repeat  to 
you  what  I  have  said  to  George  —  that 
liowever  I  should  like  to  enjoy  what  the 
competencies  of  life  p  roe  ore,  I  am  in  no 
wUe  daahed  at  a  ditfereut  prospect.  1 
have  spent  too  many  thoughtful  days  and 
moralised  throxigh  too  many  nights  fur 
that,  and  fruitless  would  they  he  iudeed,  if 
they  did  not  by  degrees  nnike  me  look  tip  on 
the  atfairs  of  the  world  with  a  healthy  de- 
libration.  I  have  of  late  been  moulting  : 
not  for  fresh  feathers  and  wingH  :  they  are 
gorR%  and  in  their  stead  I  hope  to  have  a 
pair  of  patient  sublunary  legs.  I  have  al- 
teredj  uot  from  a  Chrysalis  into  a  butterfly, 
but  the  eontrarj  ;  having  two  little  loop- 
holes, whence  I  may  look  out  itito  the  stage 
of  the  world:  and  that  world  on  our  coming 
here  I  almost  forgot.  The  lira t  time  I  sat 
down  to  write,  1  could  scarcely  believe  in  the 
necessity  for  so  doing.  It  struck  me  as  a 
great  oddity  ■ —  Yet  the  very  corn  which  is 
now  so  beautiful,  as  if  it  had  only  took  to 
ripening  yesterday,  is  for  the  market  ;  so, 
why  should  I  be  delicate  ? 


117,      TO  FANNY   BRAWNK 

Sbonklui,  Thursday  Evening: 
[July  15,  1«19?] 

My  love  —  I  have  been  in  so  irritable 
a  state  of  health  these  two  or  three  last 
days»  that  I  did  not  think  I  should  be  able 
to  write  this  week.  Not  that  I  was  so  ill, 
but  so  much  so  as  only  to  be  capable  of  an 
unhealthy  teasing  letter.  To  night  I  am 
greatly  recovered  only  to  feel  the  languor 
I  have  felt  after  you  touched  with  ardency. 


You  say  you  perhaps  might  have  made  me 
better:  you  would  then  have  made  me  worse: 
now  you  could  quite  effect  a  cure  :  What 
fee  my  sweet  Physician  would  I  not  give 
you  to  do  so.  Do  not  call  it  folly,  when  I 
tell  yoiL  I  took  your  letter  last  night  to  bed 
with  me.  In  the  morning  I  found  your 
name  ou  the  sealing  waic  obliteriited.  I 
was  startled  at  the  had  omen  till  I  recol- 
lected that  it:  must  have  happened  hi  my 
dreams,  and  they  you  know  fall  out  by  con- 
traries. You  must  have  found  out  by  thin 
time  I  am  a  little  given  lo  bode  ill  like  the 
raven;  tt  is  my  miiifortune  not  my  fault;  it 
has  proceeded  from  the  general  teuur  of 
the  circumstances  of  my  life,  and  reudered 
every  event  suspicions.  However  L  will  oo 
more  trouble  either  you  or  myself  with  sad 
prophecies  ;  though  so  far  I  am  plea»ed  at 
it  as  it  has  given  me  oppoitunity  to  love 
your  disinterestedness  towards  me.  I  can 
be  a  raven  no  more  ;  you  and  pleasure 
take  possession  of  me  at  the  same  moment. 
I  am  afraid  you  have  been  unwell.  If 
through  me  illness  have  touched  you  (but 
it  must  be  with  a  very  gentle  hand)  I  must 
be  selfish  enough  to  feel  a  little  glad  at  it. 
Will  you  forgive  me  this  ?  I  hi*ve  been 
reading  lately  an  oriental  tale  of  a  verj 
beautiful  color  *^  —  It  is  of  a  city  of  melan- 
choly meUf  all  made  so  by  this  circum-- 
stance.  Through  a  series  of  adventures 
each  one  of  them  hj  turns  reach  some  gar- 
dens of  Paradise  where  they  meet  with 
a  most  enchanting  Lady;  and  just  as  tbey 
are  going  lo  embrace  her,  she  bids  them 
abut  their  eyes  —  they  shut  them  —  and  on 
opening  their  eyes  again  find  themselvea 
descending  to  the  earth  in  a  magic  basket. 
The  remembrance  of  this  Lady  and  their 
delights  lost  beyond  all  recovery  render 
them  melaneboly  ever  after.  How  I  ap- 
plied this  to  you,  my  dear  ;  how  I  palpi- 
tated at  it ;  how  the  certainty  thn.!  you 
were  in  the  same  world  with  myself,  and 
though  as  heautifulf  not  so  talismanic  as 
that  Lady;  how  I  could  not  bear  you  should 
be  so  you  must  believe  because  I  swear  it 
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bj  joiinelf.  I  eannot  say  wben  I  shall  g«t 
ft  volume  ready,  i  have  three  or  four 
storicss  ball  done,  but  as  I  cauuot  write  for 
tbe  mer*  sake  of  the  press,  I  am  obliged  to 
let  tbem  progress  or  lie  still  as  my  fancy 
oboo8e#.  By  Chrbtnias  perhaps  they  may 
appeaTi  but  I  am  nut  yet  sure  they  ever 
will.  'Twill  be  no  matter,  for  Poems  are 
as  common  as  newspapers  and  1  do  not  see 
why  it  is  a  greater  crime  iu  me  than  in  an^ 
other  to  let  the  verses  of  an  half-tiedged 
braiu  tumble  into  the  reading-rooms  and 
drawling  -  room  wiodows.  Kice  has  beeo 
better  lately  than  usual :  he  is  not  suffering 
from  any  neglect  of  his  parents  who  have 
for  some  years  been  a  hie  to  appreciate  him 
better  than  they  did  in  bis  brst  youth^  and 
are  now  devoted  to  his  comfoil.  Tomorrow 
I  shall ^  if  my  health  eontinnes  to  improve 
during  the  night,  take  a  look  fa[r]ther 
about  the  country,  aud  spy  at  the  parties 
about  here  who  come  hunting  alter  iiie 
picturesque  like  beagles.  It  is  astonishiug 
how  they  raven  down  scenery  like  ebtldrejt 
do  sweetmeats.  The  wondrous  Chiue  here 
is  a  very  great  Lion:  I  wish  I  bad  as  many 
guineas  as  there  have  been  spy-glasses  in 
it.  I  have  been,,  I  cannot  tell  why,  in  capi- 
tal spirits  this  hist  hour.  What  reason  ? 
When  I  have  to  tjike  my  candle  and  retire 
to  a  hmely  room,  without  the  thought  as  1 
fall  asleep,  of  seeing  you  tomorrow  morn- 
ing ?  or  the  next  d;iy%  or  the  next  —  it 
takes  on  the  appearance  of  impossibility 
and  eternity  —  I  will  say  a  month  —  I  will 
say  I  will  see  you  in  a  mtmth  at  mosti 
though  no  one  but  yourself  should  see  me  ; 
if  it  he  hut  fur  an  hour.  I  should  not  like 
to  he  so  near  you  a^  London  witliout  being 
continually  with  you  :  after  having  ouee 
more  kissed  yon  Sweet  I  would  rather  he 
here  alone  at  my  task  than  in  the  hustle 
and  hateful  literary  chitchat.  Meantime 
you  must  write  to  me — as  I  will  every 
week  —  for  yoor  tetters  keep  me  alive»  My 
sweet  Girl  I  cannot  speak  my  love  for  you. 
Good  night  I  and 

Ever  yours  Johh  Keats. 


118.     TO  TfiS  SAMK 

Sanday  Night.  [PoBtmark,  July  27,  1819.] 
My  sweet  Girl—  I  hope  you  did  not 
blame  me  much  for  not  obeying  your  re- 
quest of  a  Letter  on  Saturday  :  we  have 
bad  four  in  our  small  room  playing  at  cards 
night  and  tuorning  leaving  me  no  undi«- 
tnrh^d  opportunity  to  write.  Now  Rice  and 
Martiu  are  gone  I  am  at  liherty.  Brown  to 
my  sorrow  eonlirnis  the  account  you  give  of 
your  ill  bcalth.  You  cannot  conceive  how 
I  ache  to  be  with  you:  how  I  would  die  for 

one  hour for  what  is  in  the  world  ?     I 

say  yon  cannot  conceive  ;  it  is  impossible 
you  should  look  with  such  eyes  upon  me  as 
I  have  upon  you:  it  cannot  be.  Forgive  me 
if  1  wander  a  little  this  evening,  for  1  have 
been  all  day  employed  in  a  very  abstract 
Poem  and  I  am  iu  deep  love  with  you  — 
two  things  which  must  excuse  me.  I  bavCj 
believe  ute,  not  been  an  age  in  letting  you 
take  possession  of  me;  the  very  first  week 
I  knew  you  I  wrote  myself  your  vassal; 
but  burnt  the  Letter  as  the  very  next  time 
I  saw  you  I  thought  yon  manifested  some 
dislike  to  me.  If  you  should  ever  feel  for 
Man  at  the  first  siglit  what  I  did  for  you, 
I  am  lost.  Yet  I  should  not  quarrel  with 
3'on,  but  hate  myself  if  such  a  thing  were 
to  happen  —  only  I  should  burst  if  the  thing 
were  not  as  fine  as  a  Man  as  you  are  as  a 
WomauK  Perhaps  I  am  too  vehement,  then 
fancy  ine  on  my  knees,  espccmlly  when  I 
mention  a  part  of  your  Letter  which  hurt 
me;  yon  say  speaking  of  Mr.  Severn  *  but 
yon  must  be  satisfied  in  knowing  that  I 
admired  you  much  more  than  your  friend.' 
My  dear  love,  1  cannot  believe  there  ever 
was  or  ever  could  be  any  thing  to  admire 
in  mc  espechilly  as  far  as  sight  goes —  I 
cji,nnot  he  admired,  I  atii  not  a  thing  to  be 
admired.  Y'ou  are,  I  love  you;  all  I  can 
bring  you  is  a  swooning  admiration  of  your 
Beauty.  I  hold  that  place  among  Men 
which  snnh-nosM  brunettes  with  meeting 
eyebrows  do  among  wonien  —  they  arc 
trash  to   me  ^-  unless   1   should  find  one 
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among  them  with  a  fire  in  her  heart  like 
til©  one  that  burns  in  mine.  You  absorb 
nie  iu  spite  of  myself — yaa  alone:  for  I 
look  not  forward  with  any  pleats iire  to  what 
is  caird  being  sett  Jed  in  the  world;  1  trem- 
ble at  domestic  cares  — yet  for  you  I  would 
meet  them,  though  if  it  would  leave  you 
tho  happier  I  would  rather  die  than  do  so, 
1  have  two  luxuries  to  brood  over  in  my 
walks,  your  Loveliness  and  the  bour  of  my 
df!ath.  0  that  I  could  have  possession  of 
tbcm  both  in  the  same  minute.  I  hate  the 
world:  it  batters  too  much  the  wings  of  my 
self-will,  and  would  I  could  take  a  sweet 
poiaon  from  your  lips  to  send  me  out  of  it. 
From  no  others  would  I  take  It.  I  am  in- 
deed astoniahM  to  find  myself  so  careless 
of  all  ebarms  but  yours  —  remembering  as 
I  do  the  time  when  even  a  bit  of  ribband 
was  a  matter  of  interest  with  me.  What 
softer  worda  can  I  find  for  you  after  this^ 
what  it  is  I  will  not  read.  Nor  will  I  say 
more  here,  but  in  a  Poststript  answer  any 
thing  else  you  mtiy  have  mentioned  in  your 
Letter  in  so  many  words  —  for  I  am  dis- 
tracted with  a  thousand  thoughts,  I  wilt 
imagine  you  Yen  us  tonight  and  pray,  pray, 
pray  to  your  star  like  a  Heathen. 

Your*fl  ever,  fair  Star,    Jorn  Keats. 

My  seal  is  marked  like  a  family  table 
cloth  with  my  Mother's  initial  F  fur  Fanny; 
put  between  my  Father's  initials.  You  will 
soou  hear  from  me  again.  My  respectful 
Compliments  to  your  Mother.  Tell  Mar- 
garet I  -11  send  her  a  reef  of  best  rocks 
and  tell  Sam  1  will  give  him  my  light  bay 
hunter  if  he  will  tie  the  Bishop  hand  and 
foot  and  pack  him  in  a  hamper  and  send 
him  down  for  me  to  bathe  him  for  his 
health  with  a  Necklace  of  good  snubby 
Btoues  about  his  Neck* 

llU.     TO  CHAKLES  WKHTWORTH  BILKE 

Shanklin,  Saturday  ETening  [July  ai,  1819|« 
My  i>kak  Dilke  —  I  will  not  make  my 
diligence  an  excuse  for  not  writing  to  yon 


sooner  ^  because  1  consider  idleneas  a 
much  better  plea,  A  Man  in  the  hurry  of 
business  of  any  sort  is  expected  and  ought 
to  be  expected  to  look  to  everything  — 
his  mind  is  in  a  whirl,  and  what  matters 
it  what  whirl  ?  But  to  require  a  Letter 
of  a  Man  lost  in  idleness  is  the  utmost 
cruelty  ;  you  cut  the  thread  of  his  exist- 
eDee»  yon  beat),  you  pummel  him,  you  sell 
his  goods  and  chattels,  you  put  him  iu 
prison  j  you  impale  him  j  you  crucify  him. 
If  I  had  not  put  pen  to  paper  since  I  saw 
you  this  would  be  to  me  a  vi  et  armis  tak- 
ing up  before  the  Judge  ;  but  having  got 
over  my  darling  lounging  habits  a  little,  it 
is  with  scarcely  any  pain  I  come  to  this 
dating  from  Shanklin  and  Dear  Dilke. 
The  isle  of  Wight  is  but  so  so,  etc.  Rico 
and  I  passed  rather  a  dull  time  of  it  I 
hope  be  will  not  repent  coming  with  me. 
He  was  unwell^  and  I  was  not  in  very  good 
health  :  and  I  am  afraid  we  made  each 
other  worse  by  acting  upon  each  other's 
spirits.  We  would  grow  as  melancholy  as 
need  be.  I  confess  I  cannot  bear  a  sick 
person  in  a  House,  especially  alone  —  it 
weighs  upon  me  day  and  night  —  and  more 
so  when  perhaps  the  Case  is  irrelnevab!©. 
Indeed  1  think  Rice  is  in  a  dangei^ons 
state.  I  have  had  a  Letter  from  hira  which 
2> peaks  favourably  of  his  health  at  present. 
Brown  and  I  are  pretty  vtell  harnessed 
again  to  our  dog-cart,  I  mean  the  Tra- 
gedy, which  goes  on  siukingl3^  We  itre 
tbinking  of  introducing  an  Elephant,  but 
have  not  historical  reference  within  reac^ 
to  determine  us  as  to  Otho*s  Menagerie, 
When  Brown  first  mentioned  this  I  took  it 
for  a  joke;  however  he  brings  such  plausible 
reasonsi  and  discourses  so  eloquently  on  the 
dramatic  effect  that  I  atn  giving  it  a  seri- 
ous consideration.  The  Art  of  Poetry  is 
not  sufficient  for  us,  and  if  we  get  on  in 
that  as  well  as  we  do  in  painting,  we  shall 
by  next  winter  crush  the  Reviews  and 
the  Royal  Academy.  Indeed,  if  Brown 
would  take  a  little  of  my  advice,  he  could 
not  fail  to  be  first  palette  of  his  day.     But 
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odd  as  it  may  &i>pear,  be  aajs  plainly  that  he 
cannot  »ee  any  furce  m  my  plea  of  puttmg 
skies  in  tbe  background,  and  leaving  Indian 
ink  out  of  an  asb  tree.  Tlie  other  diiy  he 
was  sketching  Shanklin  Church,  and  na  I 
Baw  bow  the  busiueas  was  goiog  on,  1  chal- 
lenged bim  to  a  trial  of  skill  —  he  lent  me 
Pencil  and  Pnper  —  we  keep  the  Sketches 
to  couteud  for  the  Prize  at  the  Gallery.  I 
will  not  (»ay  whose  I  think  best  —  but  really 
I  do  not  think  Brown^s  doue  to  the  top  of 
Ihe  Alt. 

A  word  or  two  on  the  Isle  of  Wight.  I 
have  been  no  further  than  SleephilL  If  I 
may  guess,  I  shonld  say  that  there  is  no 
finer  part  in  the  Isliuid  than  from  this 
Place  to  SteephilL  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
it  is  hne.  Bonehurcb  is  the  hent.  But  I 
have  been  bo  many  fijier  walks,  with  a  back- 
ground of  lake  and  mountain  instead  of  the 
sen,  that  I  am  not  much  toucb'd  with  it, 
tbongh  I  credit  it  for  all  the  Surprise  I 
should  have  felt  if  it  had  taken  my  cockney 
maidenh  ead ,  B  u  t  I  may  cal  I  myself  an  old 
Stager  in  the  picturesque^  and  unless  it  be 
something  very  large  and  overpowering,  I 
cannot  receive  any  extraordinary  relish* 

I  am  ftorry  to  bear  that  Charles  is  so 
much  oppressed  at  Westminster,  though  I 
am  sure  it  will  be  the  Briest  touchstone  for 
his  Mebil  in  the  world.  His  troubles  will 
grow  day  by  day  less^  as  his  age  and 
strength  increase.  The  very  first  Battle 
he  wins  will  lift  him  from  the  Tribe  of 
Manasseb.  I  do  not  know  bow  I  shonld 
feel  were  la  Father  —  but  I  hope  I  should 
strive  with  all  my  Power  not  to  let  the 
present  trouble  me.  When  your  Boy  shall 
be  twenty,  aak  him  nlmut  his  childish 
troubles  and  he  will  have  no  more  memory 
of  them  than  you  have  of  yonrs.  Brown 
tells  me  Mrs.  Dilke  sets  off  to^ay  for 
Chichester.  I  am  glad — ^I  was  going  to 
say  she  had  a  fine  day  —  but  there  has 
been  a  great  Thunder  eloud  muttering  over 
Hampshire  all  day  —  I  hope  she  is  now  at 
supper  with  a  good  appetite. 

So   Reynolda*8    Piece   succeeded  ^-  that 
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ts  all  welL  Papers  have  with  thanks  been 
duly  received.  We  leave  this  place  on  tho 
13th,  and  will  let  you  know  where  we  may 
be  a  few  days  after ^ —  Brown  says  he  will 
write  when  the  tit  comes  on  hiui.  If  yoa 
will  stand  law  expenses  I  '11  l>eat  bim  hi  to 
one  before  bia  time.  When  I  come  to  town 
I  shall  have  a  little  talk  with  yon  about 
Brown  and  one  Jenny  Jacobs.  Open  day- 
light !  he  don*t  care.  I  am  afniid  there 
will  be  some  more  feet  ftir  little  stockings 
—  [n/Keats^s  mating,  (f  mean  tke/eeL*)2 
Brown  here  tried  at  a  piece  of  >Vit  but  it 
failed  bim,  as  you  see,  though  long  a  brew- 
ing —  Ithis  w  a  2"  tie.*'}  Men  should  never 
despair  —  you  see  he  has  tried  again  and 
succeeded  to  a  miracle.  —  He  wants  to  try 
again,  but  as  I  have  a  right  to  an  inside 
place  in  ray  own  Letter  —  I  take  possos^ 
sion. 

Your  sincere  friend         John  Keats* 

120,     TO  FANNY  BRAWNS 

Shanlilin,  Thursday  Niffht. 
tPostraurk,  Newport,  August  9,  1819,] 

My  dear  GiiiL —  Yon  say  you  must  not 
have  any  more  such  I^ctters  as  the  last : 
I  'U  try  that  you  shall  not  by  running 
obstinate  the  other  way*  Indeed  I  have 
not  fair  play  —  I  nm  not  idle  enough  for 
proper  downright  love 'letters — 1  leave 
this  minute  a  scene  iu  our  Tragedy  [Otho 
the  Great]  and  see  you  (think  it  not  1 
blaspbeniy)  through  the  mist  of  Plots, 
speeches,  counterplots  and  counterspeeches. 
The  Lover  is  tnadder  than  I  am  —  I  am  j 
nothing  to  him  ^  he  has  a  figure  like  the  ' 
Statue  of  Meleager  and  double  di stilled 
fire  in  his  heart  Thank  God  for  my  dili- 
gence \  were  it  not  for  that  I  should  be 
miserable.  I  encourage  it,  and  strive  not 
to  think  of  you  —  but  when  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  so  nil  day  and  as  far  as 
midnigbt,  jou  return,  as  soon  as  tliis  arti- 
iicial  excitement  goes  off,  more  severely 
from  the  fever  1  am  left  iu.     Upon  my  soul 

*  The  bracketed  portions  ore  hj  Browx 
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I  cannot  say  what  you  could  like  me  for, 
I  do  not  tbiuk  myself  a  fright  any  more 
tlian  I  do  Mr.  A.,  Mr,  B.,  and  Mr.  C.  — 
yet  if  I  were  a  womau  I  should  not  like  A. 
B*  C  But  euougli  of  thia.  So  you  intend 
to  hold  me  to  my  proiuLse  of  seeiug  you  in 
a  short  time.  I  shall  keep  it  with  as  much 
sorrow  as  g^laduess  :  for  I  am  not  oue  of  the 
PidadmB  of  old  who  liv'd  upon  water  gra^s 
and  BuijJes  for  years  together*  What 
though  would  I  not  give  tonight  for  the 
gratification  of  my  eyes  alone  ?  This  day 
week  we  shall  move  to  Winchester  j  for  I 
feel  the  want  of  a  Lihrary.  Brown  will 
k^•lve  me  there  to  pay  a  visit  to  Mr.  Snook 
at  Bedhamptou  :  in  his  absenee  I  will  flit 
to  you  and  back.  I  will  stay  very  little 
while,  for  as  I  am  in  a  train  of  writing  now 
I  fear  to  disturb  it  —  let  it  have  its 
course  bad  or  good  —  in  it  I  shall  try  my 
own  strength  and  the  public  pulse.  At 
Winchestei'  I  shall  get  yonr  Letters  more 
readily  ;  and  it  l>eiiig  a  eathedral  City  I 
shall  have  a  pleasure  always  a  great  one  to 
me  when  near  a  Cathedral,  of  reading  them 
during  the  service  up  and  down  the  Aisle 

Fridajf  Mormng.  —  Just  as  I  had  written 
thus  far  last  nighti  Brown  came  down  in 
hta  monung  coat  and  nightcap,  saying 
he  had  been  refresh 'd  by  a  good  aleep  and 
waa  very  hungry.  I  left  him  eating  and 
went  to  bed,  bein^  too  tired  to  enter  into 
any  discussions.  You  would  delight  very 
greatly  in  the  walks  about  here  ;  the  Cliffs, 
woods,  hills,  sands,  rocks  &c.  about  here. 
They  are  however  not  so  fine  bnt  I  shall 
give  them  a  hearty  good  bye  to  exchange 
them  for  my  CathedniL  —  Yet  again  1  am 
not  so  tired  of  Scenery  aa  to  hate  Switzer- 
land. We  might  spend  a  pleasant  year 
at  Berne  or  Zurich  —  if  it  sbould  please 
Venus  to  hear  my  '  Beseech  thee  to  hear 
US  O  Goddess.*  And  if  she  should  hear, 
God  forbid  we  should  what  people  call, 
Kettle  —  turn  into  a  pond,  n  stagnant  Lethe 
—  a  vile  erescentf  row  or  buildings.  Better 
be  iiupxudeut  moveables  than  prudent  tix- 


turea.  Open  my  Mouth  at  the  Street 
door  like  the  Lion^s  head  at  Venice  to  re* 
ceive  hateful  cards,  letters,  messages.  Go 
out  and  wither  at  tea  parties  ;  freeze  at 
dinners  ;  bake  at  dances  ;  simmer  at  routs* 
No  my  love,  trust  yourself  to  roe  and  I 
will  ^ad  you  nobler  amusements,  fortune 
favouring.  I  fear  you  will  not  receive  this 
till  Sunday  or  Monday  :  as  the  Irishman 
would  write  do  not  in  the  meanwhile  hate 
me.  I  long  to  be  oif  for  Winchester,  for  I 
begin  to  dialike  the  very  door-post*  here  ^ 
the  names,  the  pehbles.  You  ask  after  my 
healthf  not  telling  me  whether  you  are  bet- 
ter. I  am  quite  well.  Your  going  out  is  no 
proof  that  you  are  :  how  is  it  ?  Late  hours 
will  do  you  great  harm.  What  fairing  is 
it  ?  I  was  alone  for  a  couple  of  days  while 
Brown  went  gatlding  over  tiie  country  with 
his  ancient  knapsack*  Now  I  like  hia 
society  as  well  as  any  Man's,  yet  regretted 
his  return  —  it  broke  in  upon  me  like  a 
Thunderbolt.  1  had  got  in  a  dream  among 
my  Books  —  really  luxuriating  in  a  solitude 
and  silence  you  alone  should  have  disturbed* 
Your  ever  affectionate    Jobn  Kelats. 


121,     TO  BBNJAMQf  BAII.ET 


[FragmetU  (oulside  gheet)  of  a  letter  addre$sed 
to  Bailey  at  St*  Andrew$, 

Winchester,  August  IS^  1B19]. 


We  removed  to  Winchester  for  the  con-  ' 
ve nit' nee  of  a  library,  and  find  it  an  exceed- 
ing pleasant  town,  enriched  with  a  beautiful 
Cathedral  and  surrounded  by  a  fresh-look- 
ing country.  We  are  in  tolerably  good 
and  cheap  lodgings — ^ Within  these  two 
months  I  have  written  li}00  lines,  most  of 
which,  besides  many  more  of  prior  com- 
position, you  will  probably  see  by  next  win- 
ter. 1  have  written  2  tales,  one  from 
Boccaccio,  called  the  Pot  of  Basil,  and  an- 
other called  St.  Agties*s  Eve,  on  a  popular 
Superstition,  and  a  3"*  called  Lamia  (half 
finished),  I  have  also  been  writing  parts  of 
my  ^  Hyperion,'  and  completed  4  Acts  of  a 
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tngedj.  It  was  the  opimon  of  most  of  my 
friends  tliat  I  should  never  be  able  to  write 
a  seens.  I  will  endeavour  to  wipe  away 
the  prejudice  —  I  sincerely  hope  you  will 
be  pleased  when  tny  Inbours,  since  we  last 
saw  each  other,  shall  reach  yoii.  One  of 
my  Ambitions  is  to  niake  as  great  a  revolu- 
tion in  modern  dramatic  writing  as  Kean 
has  done  in  acting.  Another  to  upset 
the  drawling  of  the  blue-stockiug  literary 
world  —  if  in  the  Course  of  a  few  years  1 
do  these  two  thmgs^  I  ought  to  die  eontent, 
and  my  frieiids  should  drink  a  dozen  of 
daret  on  my  tomb*  I  ara  convinced  more 
and  more  every  day  that  (excepting  the 
human  friend  philosopher),  a  fine  writer 
is  the  most  genuine  being  in  the  world* 
Shakspeare  and  the  FtLnidi^e  lost  every  day 
become  gresiter  wonders  to  me.  1  look 
upon  fine  phrases  like  a  lover.  I  was  glad 
to  see  by  a  passage  of  owe  of  Brown's  let- 
ters, some  time  ago,  from  the  North  that 
jou  were  in  such  good  spirits.  Since  that 
yon  have  been  married,  and  in  congratu- 
lating you  I  wish  yon  every  continuance 
of  them.  Present  my  respects  to  Mrs. 
Bailey.  This  sounds  oddly  to  me,  and  1 
daresay  I  do  it  awkwardly  enough:  bat  I 
suppose  by  this  time  it  is  nothing  new  to 
yon.  Brown's  remembrances  to  you*  As 
far  as  I  know,  we  shall  remain  at  Win^ 
Chester  for  a  goodish  while. 
Ever  your  sincere  friend 

John  Keats. 


122*      TO  FANNY  B&AWKB 


k  Win  cheater,  Augnst  17th. 

[Postmark,  August  IG,  U19.] 

Mt  bear  Girl  —  what  shall  I  say  for 
myself?  I  have  l>een  here  four  days  and 
not  ret  written  you  —  't  is  true  I  have  had 
many  teasing  letters  of  business  to  dismiss 
—  and  I  have  been  in  the  Claws,  like  a  ser- 
pent in  an  Etlgle^H,  of  the  last  act  of  our 
Tragedy.  This  is  no  excuse  ;  I  know  it  ; 
I  do  not  presume  to  offer  it.     I  have  no 


right  either  to  ask  a  speedy  answer  to  lei 
me  know  how  lenient  you  are  - —  I  must  re- 
main some  days  in  a  Mist  —  I  see  you 
through  a  Mist  :  as  I  daresay  you  do  me  by 
this  time.  Believe  in  the  first  Letters  I 
wrote  yon  :  I  assure  you  I  felt  as  I  wrote  — 
I  could  not  write  so  now.  The  thousand 
images  I  have  had  pass  through  my  brain 

—  my  uneasy  spirits  —  my  unguess'd  fate 

—  all  spread  as  a  veil  between  me  and 
you.  Remember  I  have  had  no  idle  leisure 
to  brood  over  you  — -  *t  is  well  perhaps  I 
have  not.  I  could  not  have  endured  the 
throng  of  jealousies  that  used  to  haunt  me 
before  I  had  plunged  so  deeply  into  imagi- 
nary interests.  I  would  fain»  as  my  sails 
are  set,  sail  on  without  an  interruption  for 
a  Brace  of  Months  longer  —  I  am  in  com- 
plete cue  —  in  the  fever  ;  and  shall  in  these 
four  Months  do  an  immense  deal.  This 
Page  as  my  eye  skims  over  it  1  see  is  ex- 
cessively uuloverlike  and  nngallant  -^  I 
cannot  help  it  —  I  am  no  officer  in  yawntng 
quarters  ;  no  Parson- Romeo.  My  Mind  is 
heap\i  to  the  full  ;  stnffVi  like  a  cricket 
hall  —  if  I  strive  to  fill  it  more  it  would 
burst.  I  know  the  generality  of  women 
would  hate  me  for  this  ;  that  I  should  have 
so  unsoften'd,  so  hard  a  Mind  as  to  forget 
them  ;  forget  the  brightest  realities  for  the 
dull  imaginations  of  my  own  Brain.  But 
1  conjure  you  to  give  it  a  fair  thinking  ; 
and  ask  yourself  whether  ^t  is  not  better  to 
explain  my  feelings  to  you»  than  write  ar- 
titicial  Passion.  —  Besides,  you  would  see 
through  it.  It  would  be  vain  to  strive  to 
deceive  you.  'T  is  harsh,  harsh,  I  know  it. 
My  heart  seems  now  made  of  iron — I 
could  not  w^rite  a  profier  answer  to  an  invi- 
tation to  Idalia.  You  are  my  Judge  :  my 
forehead  is  on  the  ground.  You  seem 
oflFended  at  a  little  simple  innocent  childish 
playfulness  in  my  last.  I  did  not  seriously 
mean  to  say  that  you  were  endeavouring  to 
make  me  keep  my  promise.  1  beg  your 
pardon  for  it.  'Tia  but  Just  your  Pride 
should  take  the  alarm  —  seriouslt/.  Yon 
say  I  may  do  as  I  please  ^  I  do  not  think 
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with  an  J  conBcience  I  ean  ;  my  caah  re- 

iourcea  are  for  tbe  present  stopped  ;  I  fear 
for  some  time.  I  spend  no  money,  but  it 
ID  creases  my  debts*  I  have  all  my  life 
thought  very  little  of  these  matters  —  they 
fieem  not  to  helong  to  me.  It  may  be  a 
proud  sentence  ;  but  by  Heaven  I  am  as 
entirely  above  alt  matters  of  interest  as  the 
Sun  is  above  the  Earth  —  and  though  of 
my  own  money  I  should  be  careless  ;  of  my 
Friends*  I  must  be  spare.  You  sec  how  I 
go  ou — -like  so  many  strokes  of  a  hammer. 
I  cannot  help  it  —  X  am  impeird,  driveu 
to  it.  I  am  Dot  happy  enough  for  silken 
FhmseSt  and  silver  sentences.  I  can  no 
more  use  soothing  words  to  you  than  if  I 
were  at  this  moment  engaged  in  a  charge 
of  Cavalry.  Then  ypu  will  say  I  should 
not  write  at  alL  —  Should  I  not  ?  Thin 
Winchester  is  a  fine  place  :  a  beautiful 
Cathedral  and  many  other  ancient  build- 
ings in  the  Environs.  The  little  coffin  of 
a  room  at  Sbanklin  is  changed  for  a  large 
room,  where  I  can  promenade  at  my  plea- 
sure —  looks  out  onto  a  beautiful  —  blank 
side  of  a  house.  It  is  strange  I  should  like 
it  better  than  the  view  of  the  sea  from  our 
window  at  Shanklin.  I  began  to  hate  the 
very  posts  there — the  voice  of  the  old 
Lady  over  the  way  was  getting  a  great 
Plague.  The  Fisherman*a  face  never  al- 
tered any  more  than  our  black  teapot  — 
the  knob  however  was  knocked  off  to  my 
little  relief.  I  am  getting  a  great  dislike 
of  the  picturesque  ;  and  can  only  relish  it 
over  again  by  seeing  you  eujoy  it.  One  of 
the  pleasantest  things  I  have  seen  lately 
was  at  Cowes.  The  Regent  in  his  Yateh 
(I  think  they  spell  it)  was  anchored  oppo- 
site —  a  beautiful  vessel  —  and  all  the 
Yatchs  and  bonis  on  the  coast  were  passing 
and  repassing  it  ;  and  circuiting  and  tack^ 
ing  about  it  in  every  direction  —  I  never 
beheld  anything  so  silent,  light,  and  grace- 
fid.  —  As  we  piLSS*d  over  to  Southampton, 
there  was  nearly  an  accident.  There  came 
by  a  Boat  well  manned,  with  two  naval 
officers  at  the  stem.     Our  Bow-Unes  took 


the  top  of  their  little  mait  and  snapppd  it 
off  close  by  the  board.  Had  the  mast  beea 
a  little  stouter  they  would  have  been  up- 
set. In  so  tritliug  an  event  I  could  not 
help  admiring  our  seamen  —  neither  oMcer 
nor  man  in  the  whole  Boat  moved  a  muscle 
—  they  scarcely  notic*d  it  even  with  words. 
Forgive  me  for  this  flint- worded  Letter^ 
and  believe  and  see  that  I  cannot  think  of 
you  without  some  sort  of  energy  —  though 
mal  k  propos.  Even  as  I  leave  oflf  it  seenjs 
to  me  that  a  few  more  moments'  thought 
of  you  would  uuerystallize  and  dissolve  me« 
I  must  not  give  way  to  it  — but  turn  to  my 
writing  again — -if  I  fail  I  shall  die  hard. 
O  my  love,  your  lips  are  growing  sweet 
again  to  my  fancy  —  I  must  forget  them. 
Ever  your  affectionate  Keats. 


13X     TO  JOETN  TATUDA 


Wlaehiitor,  Monday  mom 
[Aoirust  *A  l«lV>-j 
My  dear  Taylor  — ...  Brown  and 
I  have  together  been  engaged  (this  I 
should  wish  to  remain  secret)  on  a  Tragedy 
which  I  have  just  finished  and  from  which 
we  hope  to  shai-e  modemte  profits.  ...  I 
feel  every  confidence  that,  if  I  choose,  t 
may  he  a  popular  writer.  That  1  will 
never  be  ;  but  for  all  that  I  will  g^t  a  live- 
lihood, I  equally  dislike  the  favour  *>f  the 
public  with  the  love  of  a  woman.  They 
are  both  a  eloyiug  treaele  to  the  winj^s  of 
Independence,  I  shall  ever  consider  them 
(People)  as  debtors  to  nie  for  verses,  not 
myself  to  them  for  ndniiration  —  which  I 
can  do  without.  I  have  of  late  been  inHnU 
ging  my  spleen  hy  composing  a  preface  AT 
them  :  after  all  resolviiig  never  to  writr  a 
preface  at  all.  •  There  are  so  many  verses/ 
would  I  have  said  to  them,  *give  so  umt*h 
means  for  me  to  buy  pleasure  with,  as  a 
relief  to  my  hours  of  labour' — You  will 
observe  at  the  end  of  this  if  you  put  down 
the  letter,  *  How  a  solitary  life  engenders 
pride  and   egotism  1'      True— 1  know  it 
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does  :  but  this  piide  and  egotism  will  en* 
able  me  to  write  Eaer  tliiDgs  (ban  anything 
else  could  —  so  I  will  indulge  it.  Just  ao 
mucb  as  I  am  bumbled  by  the  genius  abov^e 
my  grasp  am  I  eralted  and  look  with  hate 
and  contempt  upon  the  literary  world. — 
A  drummer-boy  who  holds  out  bis  hand 
familiarly  to  a  field  Marshal,  —  that  drum- 
mer-buy  with  me  is  the  good  word  and 
favour  of  the  pyblic.  Who  could  wish  to 
be  among  the  coinnion-phice  crowd  of  the 
little  fainoua — who  are  each  individually 
lost  in  a  throng  made  up  of  tbeniaelves? 
Is  this  worth  louting  or  piaying  the  hypo- 
crite for  ?  To  beg  suffniges  for  a  seat  on 
tb©  beocbes  of  a  myriad-ariiitocracy  in  let- 
ters ?  This  is  not  wise,  —  I  am  not  a  wise 
man  —  *T  is  pride  —  I  will  gi\'e  you  a 
definition  of  a  proud  man  —  He  is  a  man 
who  has  neither  Vanity  nor  Wisdom  ^ — ^Oiie 
filled  with  hatreds  cannot  be  vain,  neither 
can  he  b^  wise.  Pardon  me  fur  hammering 
instead  of  writiug.  Remember  me  to 
Woodhouae  Hesseyaud  all  in  Percy  Street* 
Ever  yours  sincerely    John  Keats. 

124*     TO  JOHN  HAMILTON  REYKOUJS 

Winchester,  Auguiit  25  [IBIO]. 
My  dear  Keykolds — By  this  post  I 
write  to  Rice^  who  will  tell  you  why  we 
have  left  Sbanklin  ;  and  bow  we  like  tiiis 
place.  I  have  indeed  scarcely  anything 
else  to  say,  leading  so  monotonous  a  life, 
except  I  was  to  give  you  a  history  of  sen- 
sations, and  day-nigbt mares.  You  would 
not  find  me  at  all  nnbappy  in  it,  as  all  my 
thoughts  and  feelings  which  are  of  the 
selfish  natnre,  home  speculations,  every 
day  continue  to  make  me  more  iron  —  I  am 
convinced  more  and  more,  every  day,  that 
fine  writiug  is,  next  to  fine  doing,  the  top 
thing  in  the  world  ;  the  Paradise  Lost  be- 
comes a  greater  wonder.  The  more  I 
know  what  my  diligence  may  in  time  prob- 
ably effect,  the  more  does  my  heart  distend 
with  Pride  and  Obstinacy  —  I  feel  it  in  my 
power  to  become  a  popular  writer  —  I  feel 


it  in  my  power  to  refuse  the  poisonous  suf- 
frage of  a  public.  My  own  being  which  I 
know  to  be  becomes  of  more  consequence 
to  me  than  the  crowds  of  Shadows  in  (he 
shape  of  men  and  women  that  inhabit  a 
kingdom.  The  soul  is  a  world  of  itself,  and 
has  enough  to  do  in  its  own  home.  Thoso 
whom  I  know  already,  and  who  have  grown 
as  it  were  9  part  of  myself,  I  could  not  do 
without :  hut  for  the  rest  of  maukiitd,  they 
are  as  much  a  dream  to  me  as  Milton^s 
Hierarchies.  I  think  if  I  had  a  free  and 
healthy  and  lasting  organisation  of  heart, 
and  hiuf^s  as  strong  as  an  ox's  so  as  to  be 
able  to  bear  uidMirt  tlie  shock  of  extreuv 
thought  and  sensation  without  weariness, 
could  pasis  my  life  very  nesirly  alone  though 
it  should  last  eighty  years.  But  I  feel  my 
body  too  wesik  to  support  me  to  the  height^ 
I  am  obliged  continually  to  check  myself, 
and  be  nothing.  It  would  be  vain  for  me 
to  endeavour  after  a  more  reasonable  man- 
ner of  writing  to  you*  I  have  nothing  to 
speak  of  but  myself,  and  wliat  can  I  say 
but  what  1  feel  ?  If  you  should  have  any 
reason  to  regret  this  state  of  excitement  ill 
nie,  1  will  turn  the  tide  of  your  feelings  in 
the  right  Channel,  by  mentioning  that  it  is 
the  only  state  for  the  hest  sort  of  Poetry  — 
that  is  all  I  care  for,  all  I  live  for.  Forgive 
me  for  not  Jilling  np  the  whole  sheet  ;  Let- 
ters become  so  irksome  to  me,  that  the 
next  time  I  leave  London  I  shall  petittoa 
them  all  to  lie  spared  me.  To  giv0  mo 
credit  fur  eonstancy,  and  at  the  same  time 
waive  letter  writiug  will  be  the  highest 
indulgence  I  can  think  of. 
Ever  your  affectionate  friend 

John  Keats. 

125*      TO  FANNY  KKATS 

Wiachester,  AugiiHt  28  [1810], 
My  DEAR  Fanny — You  must  forgiv»1 
me  for  suffering  so  long  a  space  to  elapse 
between  the  dates  of  my  letters.    It  is  more 
than  a  fortnight  since  I  left  Shanklin  chiefly  | 
for  the  purpose  of  being  near  a  tolerable 
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Library^  which  after  all  is  not  to  be  found 
in  this  place.  However  we  like  it  very 
much:  it  is  the  pie asau teat  Town  I  ever 
waa  ic,  and  has  the  most  reeommendatious 
of  any.  TJiere  l&  a  fine  Cathedml  which  to 
me  is  always  a  source  of  amusement,  part 
of  it  built  1400  years  ago;  and  the  more 
modern  by  a  magnificent  Man,  you  may 
have  read  of  in  our  History,  called  William 
of  W'iekham,  The  whole  town  is  beauti- 
fully wooded*  From  the  Hill  at  the  east- 
ern extremity  yon  see  a  prospect  of  Streets, 
and  old  Buildings  mixed  up  with  Trees. 
Theti  there  are  the  most  beautiful  streams 
about  I  ever  saw  ^fidl  of  Trout.  There 
IS  the  Foundation  of  8t.  Croix  about  half  a 
mile  in  the  fields  — a  charity  greatly  abused. 
We  have  a  Collegiate  School,  a  Roman  cath- 
olic School;  a  chapel  ditto  and  a  Nunnery! 
and  what  improves  it  jiU  is,  the  fashionable 
inhabitants  are  all  gone  to  Southampton, 
We  are  quiet  —  except  a  Hddle  that  now 
and  then  goes  like  n  gimlet  through  my 
Ears  —  onr  Landlady's  son  not  being  quite 
a  Proficient.  I  have  still  lieeu  hard  at 
work,  having  completed  a  Tragedy  I  think 
I  spoke  of  to  you.  But  there  I  fear  all  ray 
labour  will  be  thrown  away  for  the  present, 
as  I  hear  Mr,  Keau  is  going  to  America. 
^  For  all  I  can  guess  I  shall  remain  here  till 
j  the  mitldle  of  October  —  when  Mr.  Browu 
will  returu  to  his  hottse  at  Hampstead; 
whither  I  sliall  returu  with  him.  I  some 
time  since  seut  the  Letter  I  told  you  I  had 
received  from  George  to  Haft  lam  with  a 
request  to  let  you  and  Mrs.  Wylie  see  it: 
he  seut  it  back  to  me  for  very  insufficient 
reasons  witliout  doing  so;  and  I  was  so  irri- 
tated by  it  that  I  would  not  send  it  travel- 
ling about  by  the  post  any  more:  besides 
the  postage  is  very  expensive.  I  know 
Mrs.  Wylie  will  think  this  a  great  neglect. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  my  temper  gets  the  bet- 
ter of  me  ™  I  will  not  send  it  again.  Some 
correspondence  I  have  had  with  Mr.  Abbey 
about  George's  affairs — and  I  must  con- 
fesa  he  has  behaved  very  kindly  to  me  as 
far  as  the  wording  of  hia   Letter   went 


Have  yon  heard  any  further  mention  of  hla 
retiring  from  Busiuess  ?  I  am  anxious  to 
hear  whether  Hod  gk  in  son,  whose  name  I 
cannot  bear  to  write,  will  in  any  likelihood 
be  thrown  upon  himself.  The  delightful 
Weather  we  have  had  for  two  Months  is 
the  highest  gmtifieatiou  I  could  receive  — 
no  chiird  red  noses  — no  shivering  —  but 
fair  atmosphere  to  think  iu  —  a  clean  towel 
mark'd  with  the  mangle  and  a  basin  of  clear 
Water  to  drench  one's  face  with  ten  times 
a  day:  no  need  of  much  exercise  —  a  Mile 
a  day  being  quite  sufficient.  My  greatest 
regret  is  that  I  have  not  been  well  enough 
to  bathe  though  I  have  been  two  Mouths 
by  the  seaside  and  live  now  close  to  deli- 
cious bathing  —  Still  I  enjoy  the  W^eather 
—  I  adore  fine  Weather  as  the  greatest 
blessing  I  can  have*  Give  me  Books,  fruit, 
French  wine  and  fine  weather  and  a  little 
music  out  of  doorSj  played  by  somebody  I 
do  not  know  —  not  pay  tlie  price  of  one's 
time  for  a  jig  —  but  a  little  chance  music: 
and  I  can  pass  a  summer  very  quietly  with- 
out earing  much  about  Fat  Louis,  fat  He- 
gent  or  the  Duke  of  Weill ugton»  Why 
have  you  not  written  to  me  ?  Because  yon 
were  in  expectation  of  George's  Letter  and 
so  waited  ?  Mr.  Brown  is  copying  out  our 
Tragedy  of  0th o  the  Great  in  a  superb 
style  —  better  than  it  deserves  —  there  as 
I  said  is  labour  in  vain  for  the  present.  I 
had  hoped  to  give  Kean  another  opportu- 
nity to  shine.  What  can  we  do  now  ?  There 
is  not  another  actor  of  Tragedy  in  all  Lon- 
don or  Europe.  The  Coven t  Garden  com- 
pany is  execrable.  Young  is  the  best  among 
them  and  he  is  a  ranting  eoxcomhieal  taste- 
less Actor —  a  Disgust,  a  Nansca^ — ^  and  yet 
the  very  best  after  Kean*  What  a  set  on 
barren  asses  are  actors!  I  should  like  no\v 
to  promenade  round  your  (f  ar^lens  -^  apple- 
tasting  —  pear  -  tasting  —  plum  -  judging  — 
apricot- nibbling  —  peach-scrunching  —  nec' 
tarine-sucking  and  Melon-carving.  I  also 
have  a  great  feeling  for  antiquated  cherri^ 
full  of  sugar  cracks  —  and  a  white  curranr'^ 
tree  kept  for  company*    I  admire  lolling 
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/joD  a.  lawn  by  a  water  lilied  pond  to  eat 
1 1  white  currants  and  Bee  guld-fish:  and  ^o  to 
/  the  Fair  in  the  Evening  if  I'm  gocxl.  There 
IB  not  ho|ie  for  thiit  —  mie  is  sure  to  get 
into  BO  me  mess  he  fore  evening.  Have 
these  hot  days  I  brag  of  so  much  heeo  well 
or  ill  for  your  health  ?  Let  me  hear  soon. 
Your  affectionate  Brother  John . 


126,      TO  JOHN   TAYLOR 

Winchester,  September  1,  1819, 
My  dear  Taylor — Browu  and  I  ha^'e 
been  emjiloyed  for  these  3  weeks  past  from 
time  to  time  in  writing  to  onr  different 
friends— *a dead  silence  is  our  only  answer 
—  we  wait  morning  after  morning.  Tuei^ 
day  is  the  diiy  for  the  Examiner  to  arrive, 
this  is  the  lid  Tuesday  which  has  been  bar- 
ren even  of  a  newspaper —  Men  should  be 
in  imitation  of  spirits  '  responsive  to  each 
other's  note.'  Instead  of  that  I  pipe  and 
no  one  hath  danced.  We  have  been  curs- 
ings like  Mandeville  and  Lisle  —  With  this 
1  shall  Rcrnd  by  the  same  |>ost  a  3d  letter  to 
a  friend  of  mine,  who  thotigh  it  is  of  conse- 
quence lias  neither  answered  right  or  left. 
We  have  been  mcich  in  want  of  news  froui 
the  Theatres,  having  heard  that  Keau  is 
going  to  America  —  but  no — not  a  word. 
Why  1  shonld  come  on  you  with  all  these 
complfiinta  I  cannot  explain  to  myself, 
ea}>ecially  as  I  suspect  you  must  be  in  th© 
country.  Do  answer  me  soon  for  I  really 
in  list  know  something.  I  must  steer  my- 
self by  the  rnddcr  of  Information.  ,  ,  . 
Ever  yours  sincerely        John  Keats. 

127.     TO  TOE  8AMB 

Winchester,  Sept«mb«rS  [1810], 
My  de\r  Taylor  —  This  morning  I  re- 
ceived yonrs  of  the  2d»  and  with  it  a  letter 
from  Hesscy  enclosing  a  Bank  post  Bill  of 
£30,  an  ample  sum  I  assure  yoii  —  more  I 
had  no  thought  of.  —  You  shonld  not  have 
delayed  so  long  in  Fleet  St.  —  leading  an 
inactive  life  as  you  did  was  breathing  poi- 


son: you  will  find  the  country  air  do  more 
for  you  than  yon  expect.  But  it  must  be 
proper  country  air.  Yon  must  chooee  » 
spot.  What  sort  of  a  place  is  Retford? 
You  shonld  have  a  dry,  gravelly,  barren, 
elevated  country,  open  to  the  currents 
air,  and  such  a  place  is  generally  farnisi 
with  the  finest  springs  —  The  neighboi 
hood  of  a  rich  enclosed  fulsome  manured 
arable  land,  especially  in  a  valley  and  al- 
most as  bad  ou  a  tlat,  would  be  almost  as 
bad  as  the  smoke  of  Fleet  Street.  —  Such  ji 
place  as  this  was  Shanklin,  only  open  to  the 
south-east^  and  surrounded  by  hills  in  every 
other  directioD.  Frum  this  south-cast  came 
the  damps  of  the  sea;  which,  having  no 
egresSi  the  air  would  for  days  together  take 
on  an  unhealthy  idiosyncracy  altogether 
enervating  and  weakening  as  a  city  smoke 
—  I  felt  it  very  much.  Since  I  have  been 
here  at  Winchester  I  have  been  improTi; 
in  health  —  it  ia  not  so  confined  —  and  thi 
is  on  one  side  of  the  City  a  dry  chalky  do^ 
where  the  air  is  worth  Six|jence  u  pint. 
if  you  do  not  get  better  at  Retford,  do 
impute  it  to  your  own  weakness  before 
you  have  well  considered  the  Nature  of 
the  air  and  soil  —  especially  as  Autumn  is 
encroaching  —  for  the  Autumn  fog  over  a 
rich  land  is  like  the  steam  from  cabbsige 
water.  What  makes  the  great  difference 
between  valesmen,  fiutlandmen  and  moun- 
taineers ?  The  cultivation  of  the  earth  in 
a  great  measure  —  Our  health  temperament 
and  disposition  are  taken  more  (uotwitb- 
Rtandiug  the  contradiction  of  the  history  oH 
Cain  and  Abel)  from  the  air  we  breathev 
than  is  generally  imagined.  Sec  the  differ- 
cncc  liet ween  a  Peasant  and  a  Butcher. — 
I  am  convinced  a  great  cause  of  it  ta  the 
difference  of  the  air  they  breathe:  the  one 
takes  hh  mingled  with  the  fume  of  alangb- 
ter,  the  other  from  the  dank  exbaleroent 
from  the  glebe;  the  teeming  damp  that 
comes  up  from  the  plough-furrow  is  of 
great  effect  in  taming  the  fierceness  of  a 
strong  man  —  more  than  his  labour — Let 
bim  be  mowing  furz  upon  a  moutitaiiiy  and 


At  tbe  day 'a  end  hh  thoughls  will  run  upon 
a  .  .  ,  axe  if  he  ever  had  Imudled  one;  let 
him  leave  the  plough,  and  be  will  tbiak 
4liiiet1y  of  his  supper.  Agriculture  is  the 
trnnier  of  men  —  the  steam  from  the  earth 
is  like  drinking  their  Mother's  milk  ^  it 
enervates  their  nature  —  this  appears  a 
great  cause  of  t!ie  imbeciSily  of  the  Chinese: 
and  if  this  sort  of  atmosphere  la  a  laitiga- 
tion  to  the  energy  of  a  strong  man,  how 
much  more  must  it  injure  a  weak  one  un- 
occupied unexercised  —  For  what  is  the 
cause  of  so  many  men  maintaining  a  good 
atate  in  Cities^  but  occupation  —  An  idle 
man,  a  man  who  is  not  sensitively  alive  to 
self-intereEit  in  a  city  cannot  continue  long 
in  good  health.  This  is  easily  explained  — 
If  you  were  to  walk  leisurely  through  an 
unwholesome  path  In  the  feus,  with  a  little 
horror  of  tliem,  you  would  be  sure  to  have 
your  ague*  But  let  Macbeth  cross  the 
same  path,  with  the  dagger  in  the  air  lead- 
ing him  on,  and  he  would  never  bare  an 
ague  or  anything  like  it  —  You  should  give 
these  things  a  serious  consideration.  Notts, 
I  believe,  it*  a  flat  county  — You  should  be 
<JD  the  slope  of  one  of  the  dry  barren  hills 
in  Somernetshire.  I  am  convinced  there  is 
as  harniful  air  to  be  breathed  in  the  country 
aa  in  town.  1  am  greatly  ohliged  to  you 
for  your  letter.  Perhapa,  if  you  had  had 
atrengtb  and  spirits  enough,  you  would  have 
felt  offended  hy  my  offering  a  uote  of  hand, 
or  rather  expressed  It,  However,  I  am 
sure  you  will  give  me  credit  for  not  in  any- 
wise mistrusting  yoa  :  or  imagining  that 
you  would  take  advantage  of  fmy  power  I 
might  give  yoa  over  me.  No — It  pro- 
ceeded from  my  serious  resolve  not  to  be  a 
gratuitous  borrower,  from  a  great  desire  to 
be  correct  in  money  matters,  to  have  in  mj 
desk  the  Chronicles  of  them  to  refer  to, 
and  know  my  worldly  nouestate:  besides 
in  case  of  my  death  such  documents  would 
be  but  just,  if  merely  as  memorials  of  the 
f rietrdly  turns  I  had  done  to  me  —  Had  I 
known  of  your  illness  I  should  not  have 
written  in  fiuoh  &ery  phrase  in  mjr  Oral  let- 


ter. I  hope  that  shortly  you  will  be  able 
to  bear  six  times  aa  much.  Brown  like« 
the  tragedy  very  much:  But  he  is  not  a  fit 
judge  of  it,  as  I  have  only  acted  as  midwife 
to  his  plot;  and  of  course  he  will  be  fund 
of  his  child.  I  do  not  think  I  can  make 
you  any  extracts  without  spoiling  the  effect 
of  the  whole  when  yoa  come  to  read  it  — ► 
I  hope  you  will  then  not  think  my  labour 
misspent*  Since  I  linished  It,  I  have  liu- 
ished  Lamia^and  am  now  occupied  in  revis* 
ing  St.  Agues 'a  Eve,  and  studying  ItaliaUr 
Ariosto  I  find  iis  diffuse,  in  parts,  as  8pen« 
aer — ^I  undcrstaud  completely  the  differ^ 
ence  between  them.  1  will  cross  the  letter 
with  some  lines  from  Lamia,  [The  linea 
copied  are  1*22-177.]  Brown's  kindest  re* 
membranccs  to  yon  —  and  I  am  ever  youp 
most  «iueere  friend  John  Keatb. 

This  IS  a  good  sample  of  the  story, 
Brown  is  gone  to  Chicbcstcr  a-visitiug  — 
I  shall  be  alouo  here  for  3  weeks,  ezpecw 
ing  accounts  of  your  health. 

128,     TO  FANNY  BRAWN E 

Fleet  Street,  Monday  Morn. 
[Postmark,  Lombfird  JStreet, 

September  14,  1819,] 

My  dear  Girl — I  have  l>een  hurried 
to  town  by  a  Letter  from  my  brother 
George  ;  it  is  not  of  the  brightest  intelli- 
gence. Am  I  mad  or  not  ?  I  C4imc  by  the 
Friday  night  coach  and  have  not  yet  been 
to  Hampstead.  Upon  my  fioul  it  is  not  my 
fault-  I  cannot  resolve  to  mix  any  plea- 
sure with  my  days  :  they  go  one  like 
another,  undlstinguishahle.  If  I  were  to 
see  you  to-day  it  would  destroy  the  hal* 
comfortable  stillennef^s  I  enjoy  at  present 
into  downright  perplexities,  I  love  you 
too  much  to  venture  to  HampsteaH,  1  feel 
it  ia  not  paying  a  visit,  but  venturing  into 
a  fire.  Que  feratje  f  aa  the  French  novel 
writers  aay  in  fnn,  and  I  in  earnest :  really 
what  can  I  do  ?  Knowing  well  that  my 
life  must  be  passed  in  fatigue  and  trouble, 
I  haT6  been  endeavourioif  to  wean  mjaell 
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|fo«£  for  to  nyseif  wXtmt  irlwt  eu  be 

ittfftViiMl^T    At  fir  ft»  tihe J  Kgmxtl 

rtimt  *iii(i|iwi  ill  1^-^'  ^«ile«i- 

M  to  lo^  TiMi.    Tbai  natwi^  I 

Intw  irfaiA  I  mM  don^.    I  am 

io  WakksMftMr.     I  iWl  Rlnxn  to 

I  Mi>now  ;   ■hMiio  JOB  sbftll 

f^««i  Mt  w  «  few  «fti5^    I  mm  a 

I  tawftnt  faMT  tJba  pain  of  beiug 

\  k  o«l  of  thi  yMlioo:  I  must 

f j^i^i^  iLJkuliii— *^^J  JoBH  Keats. 

^^     to  OSOOOa  A3CX>  GSOBGlAjrA  K1CATB 

l|lLJU_l_,0lifii1ii~  [17*  l^^l*  Friday. 
Ht  ««Ait  GkoiWK  —  I  was  closely  cm- 
i  ia  i«a«liiiff  and  composition  ia  ibis 
itUtlier  I  liad  come  from  Shanklin 
.  Ilio  «QOv«oiotioe  of  a  libr&rj,  when  I 

ImTO  ic'^n  Kv  *^*»®  short  letter  I  wrote 

I  Shanklin  how  mattt^rs  stand  between 

iood  Mr»  Jt-imiiigs.     They  had  not  at  all 

„i  *nd  1  knew  no  way  of  overcouiiug: 

I  invetemtc  obstinacy  of  our  affairs.    Oo 

uring  yoitr   last,  I  iimnediately  took  a 

_» ttt  the  same  night*s  coach  for  London. 

Abbev  behaved  extremely  well  to  me, 

atod    Monday   evening    at    seven   to 

and    observed    that   he    should 

^nk  tea  at  that   honr.     I  gave  him  the 

noeloecd  note  and  showed  him  the  hiat  leaf 

lot  yo»r*  to  me.     He  really  appeared  anx- 

'l^iji  about  it,  and  promised  he  would  for- 

^rurd   yonr  money  as  quickly  an  poftsihle. 

1  tlu^k^  I  mentioned  that  Walton  was  dead. 

.  lie   will   apply  to   Mr.   Gliddon   the 

^iner,  endeavonr  to  get  rid  of  Mr,  Jen- 

iBg*»  claim,  and  be  ejrpeditions.     He  has 

lived  an  answer  frrun  my  letter  to  Fry, 

^  is  f«omething*     We  are  certaiuly  in  a 

►  i^ry  1<*^  estate  —  I  say  we,  for  I  am  in 

'  gneh  a  sitnation,  that  were  it  not  fur  the 

gpgiAUnce  of  Brown  and  Taylor,  I  mnat  be 

i  badly  off  as  a  man  can  be.     I  conld  not 

^(t  any  sam  by  the  promise  of  any  poem, 

not  by  the  mortgage  of  my  Intelleut. 


Wo  most  wait  a  little  while.  I  really  bavi 
bopet  of  aneoeia.  I  have  finished  a  traged 
wbich  If  it  succeeds  will  enable  me  to  sel 
what  I  may  hare  in  manuhcript  to  a  goo 
advantage.  I  have  passed  my  time  in 
readiugf  writing,  and  fretting  —  the  last  I 
intend  to  give  up,  and  stick  to  the  other 
two.  They  are  the  only  chances  of  benefit 
to  ns.  Your  wants  will  be  a  fresh  spur  to 
roe.  I  assure  you  you  shall  more  ihaii 
share  what  1  can  get  whilst  I  am  still  young. 
The  time  may  come  when  age  will  niako 
me  more  selfish,  I  have  not  been  well 
treated  by  the  world,  and  yet  I  have,  capi- 
t*illy  well  I  do  not  know  a  pr^rson  to 
whom  so  many  pnrse-strings  would  Uy  open 
as  to  toe,  if  I  could  possibly  take  advantage 
of  them,  which  I  cannot  do,  for  none  of 
the  owners  of  these  purses  are  rich.  Your 
present  situation  I  will  not  suffer  myself  to 
dwell  npon.  When  misfortunes  are  so  real, 
we  are  glad  enough  to  escape  them  and 
the  thought  of  them.  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing Mr,  Audubon  a  dishonest  man.  Why 
did  he  make  yon  believe  that  he  was  a  man 
of  property?  How  is  it  that  his  circum- 
stances have  altered  so  suddenly  ?  In 
truth,  I  do  not  believe  jou  fit  to  deal  with 
the  world,  or  at  least  the  American  world. 
But,  good  God  !  who  can  avoid  thei 
cliapces  ?  You  have  done  your  best.  Takei 
matters  as  coolly  as  you  can  ;  and  con 
dently  expecting  help  from  England,  act 
if  no  help  were  nigh.  Mine,  I  am  sure,  is 
a  tolerable  tragedy  ;  it  would  have  been  a 
hank  to  me,  if  just  as  I  had  finished  ity 
I  had  not  heard  of  Keairi:  resolution  to  go 
to  America*  That  was  the  worst  news  I 
could  have  had.  There  is  no  actor  can  do 
the  principal  character  besides  Kean.  At 
Covei*t  Garden  there  is  a  great  chance  of 
its  being  damm'd.  Were  it  to  succeed 
even  there  it  would  lift  me  out  of  the  mire; 
I  mean  the  mire  of  a  bad  reputation  which 
ia  continually  rising  against  me.  My  name 
with  the  literary  fashionables  is  vulgar.  I 
am  a  weaver-boy  to  them.  A  tragedy  would' 
lilt  me  oat  of  this  mesa,  and  mess  it  is 
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fftr  BS  regards  our  pockets.  But  be  oot 
cast  down  miy  in  ore  tliaii  I  am;  I  feel  that 
I  can  bear  real  ills  better  than  imaginary 
onen.  Whenever  I  find  myself  growing 
vapoitrishj  I  rouse  myself,  \v:ishi  and  put 
on  a  clean  shirt,  brtinh  inj  hatr  and  clothes^ 
tie  my  shoestrings  nesitly,  and  in  fact 
adonise  as  I  were  going  out.  Then,  all 
clean  and  comfortable,  I  sit  down  to  write. 
Tills  I  find  the  greatest  relief.  Besides  I 
am  becoming  accitstomcd  to  the  privations 
of  the  pleasures  of  senae.  In  the  inidst  of 
the  world  I  live  like  a  hermit.  I  have  for- 
got how  to  lay  plans  for  the  enjoyment  of 
any  pleasure.  1  feel  I  can  bear  auything, 
— ^any  misery,  even  imprisonment^  so  long 
as  I  have  neither  wife  nor  child.  Perhaps 
you  will  ^iy  yours  are  your  only  comfort  ; 
they  must  be.  1  retunied  to  Winchester 
the  day  before  yesterday,  and  am  now  here 
alone,  for  Brown,  some  days  before  I  left, 
went  to  Bcdhainpton,  and  there  he  will  be 
for  the  next  fortnight.  The  term  of  his 
house  will  be  np  in  the  middle  of  next 
month  when  we  shall  return  to  Hampstead* 
On  Sunday,  I  dined  with  your  mother  and 
Hen  and  Charles  in  Henrietta  Street.  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Millar  were  in  the  country. 
Charles  had  been  but  a  few  days  returned 
from  Paris.  I  daresay  yoit  will  have  let- 
ters expressing  the  motives  of  his  joumej, 
Mrs.  Wylie  and  Miss  Waldegrave  seem  as 
quiet  as  two  mice  there  alone.  I  did  not 
show  your  hi*$t.  I  thought  it  better  not, 
for  better  times  will  certainly  come^  and 
why  should  they  be  unha)>py  in  the  mean- 
time ?  On  Monday  morning  I  went  to 
Walthamstow*  Fanny  looked  better  than 
I  had  seen  her  for  some  time.  She  cora- 
plaiufl  of  not  hearing  from  yon,  appealing 
to  me  as  if  it  were  half  my  fault.  I  had 
been  so  long  in  retifement  that  London  ap- 
peared a  very  odd  place.  I  could  not  make 
out  I  had  so  many  acquaintances^  and  it 
I  was  a  whole  day  before  I  could  feel  among 
men.  I  had  another  strange  Bensatiom 
There  was  not  one  house  I  felt  any  plea- 
sure to  call  at.     Reynolds  was  in  the  coun- 


try, and,  saving  himself,  I  flin  prejudiced 
against  all  that  family.  Dtlke  and  his  wife 
and  child  were  in  the  eouiitry,  Taylor  waa 
at  Nottingham,  I  was  out,  and  everybody 
was  out,  I  walked  about  the  streets  as  in 
a  stj'auge  laud.  Rice  was  the  only  one  at 
home.  I  passed  Home  time  with  him,  I 
know  him  better  since  we  have  lived  a 
month  together  in  tho  Isle  of  Wight.  He 
is  the  most  sensible  nnd  even  wise  man  I 
know.  He  has  a  few  John  Bull  prejudices, 
but  they  improve  him.  His  illness  ia  at 
times  alarming.  We  are  great  friends,  and 
there  is  uo  one  I  like  to  pass  a  day  with 
better,  Martin  called  in  to  bid  him  good- 
bye before  he  set  out  for  Dublin.  If  you 
would  like  to  bear  one  of  his  jokes,  here  ia 
one  which,  at  the  time^  we  laughed  at  & 
good  deal:  A  Miss  -— ^ ,  with  three  young 
ladies,  one  of  them  Martinis  sister,  bad 
come  a-gaddiiig  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and 
took  for  a  few  days  a  cottage  opposite  ours. 
We  dined  with  them  one  day,  and  as  I  was 

saying  they  bad  fish.     Miss  said  she 

thonght  the^  lasted  of  the  hmt.  *  No '  says 
Martin,  very  seriously,  *  they  have  n't  been 
kept  long  enough/  I  saw  Haslam.  He  is 
very  much  occupied  with  love  and  business, 
being  one  of  Mr.  Saunders'  executors  and 
lover  to  a  young  woman.  He  showed  me 
her  picture  by  Severn.  I  think  she  ia, 
though  not  very  cunnings  too  cunning  for 
him.  Nothing  strikes  me  so  forcibly  with 
a  sense  of  the  ridiculous  as  love.  A  man 
in  love  I  do  think  cuts  the  sorriest  figure 
in  the  world  ;  queer,  when  I  know  a  poor 
fool  to  be  really  in  pain  about  it,  I  could 
burst  out  laughing  in  bis  face.  His  pa- 
thetic visage  becomes  irresistible.  Not  that 
I  take  Haslam  as  a  pattern  for  lovers;  he  is 
a  very  worthy  man  and  a  good  friend.  His 
love  is  very  anmsing.  Somewhere  in  the 
Spectator  is  related  an  account  of  a  man 
inviting  a  party  of  stutterers  and  squinters 
to  his  tabic.  It  would  please  me  more  to 
scrape  together  a  party  of  lovers  —  not  to 
dinner,  hut  to  tea.  Then*  would  be  noj 
fighting  as  &motig  knights  of  old. 
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[Htfft  follow  tho  lines  given  cm  p.  251,] 
Yitu  MMt  I  cfinuot  get  ou  without  writing, 
Ai  boy  11  do  ttt  seliuol^  a  few  nonsense  verses. 
1  bc*i;iu  Uiem  And  before  I  have  written  six 
iJio  whim  hua  piuisod  — if  there  is  anytliiug 
diiMiU-viug  «u  rtJSpectiible  a  uame  in  theiu, 
1  Mbull  }»iit  in  »  bit  of  iuforumtion  any- 
wluuM\  jiiHt  lis  it  strikes  ine,  Mr.  Abbey  is 
til  writn  to  mo  iu(  iHion  as  he  can  bring 
liiiilLtn'H  to  iHuir,  mid  then  I  am  to  go  Ui 
low  II  Hiiil  tell  hi  in  tht>  means  of  forwarding 
to  voii  tiirotigU  i'up^H-r  and  Hazlewood.  I 
WoihUu  1  ihil  nut  (lilt  this  Wfore.  I  ab&lt 
Ifo  iin  to- morrow  ;  it  in  «o  flue  now  1  must 
InIim  It  hit  ol  ti  walk. 

SiitiirdJiy  [September  18], 
Willi  iiiy  iutYuii!4tiiiit  disposition  it  is  no 
wtimUtr  that  tlii»  moruiug,  amid  all  our  bad 
tliHt'N  iihil  intHf  Of  tunes,  I  should  feel  so 
ah*rt  Htid  wrll-Hpirited.  At  Ihia  moment 
yiiu  are  perhups  in  a  very  different  state  of 
iniiitL  It  is  because  my  iio[*es  are  ever 
piiratiKiiint  to  my  despair.  I  have  been 
rendinjc  ov<>r  a  part  of  a  abort  poera  I  have 
iiiMu|inHod  lately,  ealled  Lamia,  and  I  am 
iiurtHin  there  is  that  Hort  of  fire  in  it  that 
itinttt  take  hold  of  people  some  way.  Give 
them  either  pleasant  or  unpleasant  sensa- 
tion —  what  they  want  is  a  sensation  of 
lonie  sort.  I  wish  I  could  piteh  the  key  of 
your  spirits  as  high  as  mine  is  ;  but  your 
orgnn-loft  is  beyond  the  reach  of  my  voice. 
I  admii'e  the  exact  admeasurement  of 
my  niece  in  your  mother's  letter  -^  O  I  the 
little  span-long  elf.  I  am  not  in  the  least 
a  i'ldge  of  the  proper  weie^ht  and  size  of  an 
infant.  Never  trouble  yourselves  about 
that.  She  is  sure  tn  be  a  fine  woman*  Let 
her  have  only  delicate  nails  both  on  hands 
and  feet,  and  lioth  as  small  as  a  May-fly's, 
who  will  live  you  hh  life  on  a  3  square  inch 
of  oak-(eaf  ;  and  naifsshe  must  have,  quite 
different  from  the  market-women  here,  who 
plough  into  butter  and  make  a  quarter 
pound  taste  of  it»  I  intend  to  write  a  let- 
ter to  your  wife,  and  there  I  may  say  more 
*  on  this  little  plump  aubject^ — I  hope  she  'a 


stage  is  loaded  with  mimics,     I  did  not  t 
the  piece,  being  out  of  town  the  whole  tin 


plump.  Still  harping  on  my  daughter. 
This  Winchester  is  a  place  tolerably  well 
suited  to  me.  There  is  a  fine  cathedral,  a 
college,  a  Romau  Catholic  chapel,  a  Me  tho* 
dist  do.,  and  Independent  do.  ;  and  there 
is  not  one  loom,  or  anything  like  mantifao- 
ttiring  beyond  bread  and  butter,  in  the 
whole  city.  There  are  a  number  of  rich 
Catholics  in  the  place.  It  is  a  respectable, 
ancient,  and  aristocratic  place,  and  more- 
over it  contains  a  nunnery.  Our  set  are  by 
no  means  so  hail  fellow  well  met  on  lit* 
erary  subjects  as  we  were  wont  to  be. 
Reynolds  has  tum'd  to  the  law-  By  the  bye, 
he  brought  out  a  little  piece  at  the  Lyceum 
call'd  One,  Two,  Three,  Four  ;  by  Adver- 
tisement. It  met  with  complete  success. 
The  meaning  of  this  odd  title  is  explained 
when  I  tell  you  the  principal  actor  is  a 
mimic,  who  takes  off  four  of  our  best  per- 
formers  in  the  course  of  the  farce.     Our 

sm 

it  was  in  progress.  Diike  is  entirely  swal-  ' 
lowed  lip  in  his  boy.  It  is  really  lament- 
able to  what  a  pitch  he  carries  a  sort  of 
parental  mania.  1  had  a  letter  from  him 
at  Shanklin.  He  went  on,  a  word  or  two 
about  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  is  a  bit  of 
hobby  horse  of  his,  but  he  soon  deviated  to 
his  boy.     '  I  am  sitting,*  says  be,  *  at  the 

window  expecting  my  boy  from .*     I 

suppose  I  told  you  somewhere  that  he  lives 
in  Westminster,  and  his  boy  goes  to  school 
there,    where   he   gets   beaten,   and   evei; 
bruise  he  has,  and   I  daresay  deserves, 
very   bitter   to  Dilke,     The    place    I 
speaking  of  pnts  me  in  mind  of  a  circun 
stance  which  occurred  lately  at  DilkeV. 
think  it  very  rich  and  dramatic  and  qnii 
illustrative  of  the  little  quiet  fun  that  be 
will    enjoy  sometimes.     First  I  must  telj 
yon   that  their  house  is  at  the   comer 
Great  Smith  Street,   so   that  some  of 
windows  look  into  one  street,  and  the  ' 
windows   look    into    another    around 
corner,     Dilke  had  some  okl  people  to  din- 
ner —  I  know  not  who,  but  there  were  two 
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old  ladies  among  them.  Brown  was  there 
^-thej  had  known  him  from  a  child. 
Brown  is  very  pleasant  with  old  women,, 
and  on  that  day  it  seema  behaved  himself 
ao  winningly  that  they  became  hand  and 
glove  together,  and  a  little  complimentary. 
Brown  was  obliged  to  depart  early.  He 
bid  them  good-bye  and  passed  into  the 
passage.  No  sooner  was  his  back  turned 
than  the  old  women  began  lauding  him. 
When  Brown  had  reached  the  street  door, 
and  was  just  going,  Dilke  threw  up  the  win- 
dow and  called  i  *  Brown  !  Brown  I  They 
say  you  look  younger  than  ever  you  did  ! ' 
Brown  went  on^  and  had  just  turned  the 
corner  into  the  other  street  when  Dilke 
appeared  at  the  baek  window,  crying  : 
*  Brown  I  Brown  i  By  God,  they  say  you're 
handsome  1  *  Yon  see  what  a  many  words 
it  requires  to  give  any  identity  to  a  thing  I 
could  have  told  you  in  half  a  minute. 

I  have  been  reading  lately  Bnrton^s 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  and  I  think  you 
will  be  very  much  amused  with  a  page  I 
here  copy  for  you.  I  call  it  a  Feu  de  Joie 
round  the  batteries  of  Fort  SL  Hyphen-de- 
Phrase  on  the  birthday  of  the  Digamma. 
The  whole  alphabet  was  drawn  ujt  in  a 
phalanx  on  the  corner  of  an  old  dictionary, 
band  playing^  '  Amo,  Amas,'  etc. 

Every  lover  admires  his  mistreaa,  though 
she  he  very  deformed  of  herself,  iill-favouped» 
wrinkled,  pimpled*  pale*  red,  yellow,  tan\l, 
tailow-faeed,  liave  aawoln  jtiglei'B  |ilatter  facts 
or  a  thin,  lean,  ehitty  faoe,  have  elonda  in  her 
face,  be  crooked,  dry,  bald,  gogBlp'ey\t,  blear- 
ey*d  or  with  istaring  eys,  she  looka  like  aaqnisM 
cat,  hohU  her  bead  still  awry,  heavy,  dull, 
hollow-niontIiL*d,  Pemean  hook-nosed,  have  a 
iharp  Joae  Qofl«,  a  red  none,  China  Eat,  i^reat 
nose,  nor*  simo  patitiogue^  a  nu&e  like  &  promon- 
tory, gnbber-tushiid,  rotten  teeth,  blaek,  un- 
even, brown  teeth,  beetle  browed,  a  witehea 
beard,  her  breath  Rtink  all  over  the  room,  her 
noae  drop  wi  titer  and  en  miner  with  a  Bavarian 
poke  under  her  cihin,  a  «liarp  chin,  lave  eared, 
with  a  Ions  erjinea  neck,  which  stands  awry  too, 
pendulls  mamtnis^  her  dugn  like  two  doubie  jugg^ 
or  else  no  dn^  tn  the  other  eictream,  bloody 
fain  fingen,  she  have  HI  thy  lonj^  unpaired 
tuiils,  scabbed  hands  or  wrists,  a  tanM  skin,  a 


rotten  carkass,  crooked  back,  ahe  stoops,  is 
lame,  aplea-footed,  aa  stender  in  the  middle  as  a 
cow  in  the  waste^  ifowty  legs,  her  anklt^a  hang 
over  her  shooes,  her  feet  stink,  she  breed  Uce, 
a  mere  chan^eliuf?,  a  very  monster,  an  anfe  im* 
perfect,  her  whole  compleJtion  savours,  an 
harsh  voyce,  incondite  gu«ture,  vile  ^it,  a  vast 
virago,  or  an  ngly  tit,  u  slug,  a  fat  fustilugs,  a 
tnijw,  a  long-  lean  rawbone,  a  skfileton,  a  sneaker 
(si  qua  iattnt  m^Hara  puta),  and  to  thy  judgment 
looka  like  a  Maixl  in  a  lantltorn,  whom  thoa 
eouldiit  not  fancy  for  a  world,  but  hatest, 
loatheHt,  iind  wouldst  hare  spit  in  her  face,  or 
blow  thy  nose  in  her  bosome^  rtnifdium  arno- 
ri$  to  another  man,  a  dowdy,  a  slut,  a  scold, 
a  nasty,  rank»  roiuniy,  filthy,  beastly  queaUf 
diahoiieat  pemdventur«,  obscene,  base,  beg- 
gerly,  rude,  foolish,  untaught,  peevish,  Irus* 
daughter,  Thersite^a  aiater,  Grobian'sschollar; 
if  be  love  her  once,  he  admires  her  for  all  thiK, 
he  takes  no  notice  of  auy  an  eh  errors,  or  im- 
perfections of  body  or  miude.' 

There's  a  dose  for  you.  Fire !  J  I 
w^oold  give  my  favourite  leg  to  have  writ- 
ten this  as  a  speech  in  a  play.  With  what 
effect  could  Matthew  a  pop-gun  it  at  the 
pit  I  This  I  think  will  amuse  you  more 
than  BO  much  poetry.  Of  that  I  do  not 
like  to  cop3'  niiy,  aa  I  am  afraid  it  is  too 
mal  k  propos  for  you  at  present ;  and  yet 
I  will  Bend  yon  some,  for  by  the  time  yon 
receive  it,  things  in  England  may  have 
taken  a  ditferent  turn.  When  I  left  Mr. 
Abbey  on  Monday  evening,  I  walked  up 
Cheapside,  but  returned  to  put  some  letters 
in  the  post,  and  met  him  again  in  Buckles- 
hury.  We  walked  toother  through  the 
Poultry  as  far  as  the  baker's  shop  he  has 
some  concern  in  —  lie  spoke  of  it  in  inch 
a  way  to  me,  1  thought  he  wanted  me  to 
make  an  offer  to  assist  him  in  it,  I  do 
helieve  if  I  could  be  a  hatter  I  might  be 
one.  He  seems  anxious  about  me.  Ho 
l>egau  blowing  up  Lord  B3'ron  while  I  was 
sitting  with  him  :  '  However,  may  be  the 
fellow  says  true  now  and  then/  at  which 
he  picked  up  a  magazine,  and  read  some 
extracts  from  Don  fluan  (Lord  Byron's  last 
dash  poem)  I  and  particularly  one  against 
literary  ambition.  I  do  think  I  must  be 
well  spoken  of  among  sets,  for  Hodgkin- 
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MO.  M  suet  aai.  ^ausKt  a 

aift  Slit   icier  ii^c   as   Cii«>«as  GdMeo. 


jflii- 


iii|^  aiaaiMT  m  sie:.    Tin  viH  ka 
4if  urn  an  &  massus  'A  fnc^rsss. 
aiw3  td««s  I  Till   jT»%  jui  & 

f«e    tTv  4*  UtRft  ceacsrJes,   la^ieesi    ^A 

ti*  Gvr«Taa«xi,  ice 

n/jn:  etiJi^^&scuedi,  aaki  ucre  fAcaU  be  a 
«Mb::^xnftl  eiia*^  Um  tke  better.  Look  as 
Uaa  tffUOMj  aft  prtMBt,  aad  wf  wt  it 
witotrai  2X  va*  CT€A  UiMgis  iay^iwn  to  dosbt 
ti^  juxie*  of  a  tnai  by  CMLbsL  From 
tLas  tiacA  tJMrre  has  been  a  ^ndml  c&aoge. 
Tbnse  jpuU  cbaagfs  kavc  bcca  hi  p^ogicM: 
ftru  f  c/T  tbe  bc!ttcT,  aezt  for  the  vone,  aad 
*  Ukird  for  tbe  Uttter  ooee  more.  TW  first 
wau  tiM;  gndatd  aJunbOjctioD  of  tbe  trrumj 
fA  thf,  DoU«9v  vben  kisj^  foand  it  tbeir 
ittUtnst  to  eooriliate  the  eommoD  peQf>ley 
tUrrkX^  tbem.  aad  be  jwt  to  tbem.  Jost 
vhi^  barooial  po««T  eeauHl,  aaai  before 
ttuviiAj^  an&ufis  were  10  dangeront,  taxes 
w^rre  f«v,  kiof^pi  were  lifted  bj  tbe  peo- 
pl#b  oTer  tbe  be«ls  of  tbeir  nobles,  and 
th/^^%^  p^/ple  b^ld  a  rod  orer  kings.  Tbe 
chari^^  for  tbe  wone  in  Europe  was  again 
thi>. :  the  obligatkm  of  kings  to  tbe  molti- 
t'jd^  f><;j3^n  to  be  forgotten.  Cnstom  had 
fn;kd«;  noM^men  tbe  bomble  lerrants  of 
)c'tjrr^  T>ien  kiDgs  turned  to  tbe  nobles 
a>.  the  a/iomeni  of  tbetr  power,  tbe  alsTes 
of  It.  aind  from  tbe  people  as  creatores 
contir.Tiallr  endeaTourin^  to  ebeck  tbem. 
Thf-n  in  everj  kingdom  tbere  was  a 
h,T.^  fc.tnj^gle  of  kings  to  destroj  all 
f^'/puUr  pririleges.  Tbe  English  were 
the   only  people   in   Europe   who  made  a 


cxpcneaee. 

Freack  Bevolnsiaa  pat  a 

to  tkzs  third  change — the 

better — Xow  it  i 

I  think  it  is  aa  effeetani  oae.    This  is  an 

coatcst  betwcea  Whig  aad  Tott,  hat  be- 

tweea  right  aad  wron^.    There  is  wuuvdy 

a  grain  of  paitj  spirit 

Right  aad  wroag  coaMdcied  hr  ' 

abstnctcdl J,  is  the  faMhi<»      I  kaow  rtrj 

little  of  these   things.    I 

howeTer,    that    appareatlr 

make  great   alteradoaL     There  are  little 

signs  wberebj  we  mar  know  bow  matteis 

are  going  on      This  makes  the  business  of 

Carlisle  tbe  bookseller  of  great  amoont  in 

mj  mind.     He   ku  been  selling  dcistical 

pamphlets,   repnblished    Tom   Paine,  and 

nuLDT  other   works    held    in  soperstitioas 

horror.     He  eren    has    been    selling,   for 

some  time,   immense  nnmbers  of  a  work 

called    Tbe    Deist,    which    comes   CMt    in 

weeklj  nombers.     For  this  conduct  he,  I 

think,  has  had  about  a  dozen  indictments 

issued  against  him,  for  which  he  has  foand 
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bail  to  the  amount  of  many  tbousand 
pounds.  After  all,  ih&y  ar«  afraid  to  pro- 
secute. They  jire  afraid  of  bis  defence  ;  it 
would  be  publisbed  in  all  the  papers  all 
over  tbe  empire.  They  sh odder  at  tbia. 
Tbe  trials  would  light  a  tiame  they  could 
not  extiuguisb.  Do  yon  itot  think  this  of 
great  import  ?  You  will  hear  by  tbe 
papers  t>f  the  prooeediugs  at  Manchester, 
^nd  II out ^s  triumphal  entry  into  Lon- 
don.^* It  would  take  ine  a  whole  day 
and  a  quire  of  paper  to  give  you  any- 
thing like  detail.  I  will  juerely  mention 
that  it  ifl  calculated  that  :M),00()  people 
were  in  tbe  streets  waiting  for  bim.  Tbe 
whole  distance  from  the  Angel  at  Islington 
to  tbe  Crown  and  Anchor  was  lined  with 
umltitudeB. 

Aa  1  paHsed  Colnaghi's  window  I  saw  a 
profile  portrait  of  Sandt,  tbe  destroyer  of 
Kotzehue*  His  very  look  must  iuterest 
every  one  in  his  favour.  I  suppose  they 
have  represented  him  in  his  college  dress* 
He  seeniB  to  me  like  a  young  Abelard  —  a 
fine  moutb,  cheek  houes  (and  this  h  no 
joke)  full  of  sentiment*  a  fine,  unvidgar 
nose,  and  plump  temples. 

On  looking  over  some  letters  I  found  the 
one  I  wrote,  intended  for  you,  from  the 
foot  of  Helvellyn  to  Liverpool ;  but  you 
had  sailed,  and  therefore  it  was  returned  to 
me.  It  contained^  among  other  nonsense, 
au  acrostic  of  my  sjster*g  name  —  and  a 
pretty  long  name  it  is,  I  \vrote  it  in  a 
great  hurry  which  yon  will  see.  Indeed  I 
would  not  copy  it  if  I  thought  it  would 
ever  be  seen  bv  any  but  yourselves,  [See 
p.  243.] 

I  sent  ViJu  in  my  first  packet  some  of 
my  Scotch  letters.  I  fiud  I  have  one  kept 
back,  which  was  writteu  in  tbe  mo.st  inter^ 
esting  part  of  our  tour,  and  will  copy  part 
of  it  in  tbe  hope  you  will  not  find  tt  unamus- 
ing.  I  would  give  now  anytbing  for  Rich- 
ardson^s  power  of  making  mountains  of 
molehills. 

Incipit  epi8t4>l>  caledonienai'^ 


'  Dunancullen/ 
(I  did  not  know  the  d^y  of  the  months  for 
I  find  I  have  not  added  it.  Brown  must 
have  been  asleep).  *Just  after  my  last 
had  gone  to  the  post  '  (before  I  go  any 
further,  I  must  premise  that  I  would  send 
the  identical  letter,  instead  of  taking  the 
trouble  to  copy  it  ;  I  do  not  do  so,  for  it 
would  spoil  my  notion  of  tbe  neat  manner 
in  which  I  intend  to  fold  these  three  gen- 
teel sheets.  Tbe  original  is  written  on 
coarse  paper,  and  the  soft  one  would  ride 
in  the  post  hag  very  uneasy.  Perhaps 
there  might  he  a  quarrel  ♦  ,  .  , 

I  ought  to  make  a  large  '  ? '  here,  bat  I 
bad  better  take  tbe  opportunity  of  telling 
you  I  have  got  rid  of  my  haunting  is  ore 
throat,  and  conduct  myself  in  a  manner  not 
to  eatch  another. 

You  speak  of  Lord  Byron  and  me.    There 
is  tbis  great  difference  hetween  us  :  he  de- 
scribes what  he  sees  —  I  describe  what  I 
imagine.     Mine  is  the  hardest  tasik  ;  now 
see  the   immense  difference.      The    Ediu4  ^| 
burgh  Reviewers  are  afraid  to  touch  upon*  ^" 
my   poem.     They   do   not   know   what   to 
make  of  it  ;  tbey  do  not  like  to  condemn  it, 
and  they  will  not  praise  it  for  fear.     They 
are  as  shy  of  it  as  I  should  be  of  wearing  a    ^m 
Quaker^a  hat.     The  fact  is,  they  have  no    ^M 
real  taste.    They  dare  not  compromise  their 
judgments  on  so  puzzling  a  question.     If 
on  my  ncit  publication  they  should  praifle 
me,  and  so  lug  in  Eodymion,  I  will  addrem 
them  in  a  manner  they  will  not  at  all  relish. 
The  cowardliness  of  the  Edinburgh  is  more 
than  the  abuse  of  the  Quarterly. 

*  Keats  here  copies,  with  sligrht  eban^es  and 
ahridgments,  his  letter  to  Tom  of  July  23,  IHIH 
(see  above,  p.  320)  ending  with  the*  liiiea  written 
aftf»f  visiting  Mtaffa;  aa  to  whioh  lie  adds,  *1 
find  I  must  keep  memoranduniii  of  tbts  veia<e& 
I  send  yoUt  for  I  do  not  rememhor  whether  I    ^^ 
have  sent  the  following  linens  upctu  Staffa.     I   ^^ 
hope  not;  H would  lie  a  horrid  bore  to  you, 
oepefTially  after  reading:  this  dull  specimflu  of 
descriptimi.      For  myself  I   hate  descriptions,     ^m 
I  would  not  send  it  tf  it  ^»f  pfft  ™i"Y  '  H 

<^  Vj^  W*jj  W^t  w 
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Mcmday  (l^ptember  20). 
Tblf  dmy  is  a  grand  d&y  for  Wmchester* 
The  J  elect  the  mayor.  It  was  indeed  high 
time  the  place  should  have  some  aort  of 
excttemeDt*  There  was  Dothiiig  going  ou 
' — all  asleep.  Not  aa  old  maid's  sedan  re- 
turning from  a  card  party  ;  and  if  any  old 
women  have  got  tipsy  at  christenings,  they 
have  not  exposed  themselves  in  the  street. 
The  first  night,  though,  of  our  arrival  here 
^  there  waa  a  slight  npfoar  took  place  at 
nt  ten  of  the  clock.  We  heard  dis- 
tinctly a  notse  patting  down  the  street,  as 
of  a  walking-can u  of  the  good  old  dowager 
breed  ;  and  a  little  minute  after  we  heard 
a  lesa  voice  observe,  *  What  a  noise  the 
ferril  made  —  it  must  be  loose.*  Brown 
wanted  to  call  the  constables,  but  I  ob- 
served it  was  only  a  little  breeze,  and 
would  soon  pass  oyer.  The  side  streets 
f  liere  are  excessively  maiden-lady-Uke  ;  the 
doorsteps  always  fresh  from  the  flannel. 
The  knockers  have  a  very  staid,  serious. 
-Hay  almost  awful  quietness  about  them.  I 
Inever  saw  so  quiet  a  collection  of  lions^ 
and  rams*  beads.  The  doors  most  part 
hlack,  with  a  little  brass  handle  just  above 
the  keyhole,  so  that  you  may  easily  shut 
yourself  out  of  yotir  own  house.  He  I  He  ! 
There  is  none  of  your  Lady  Bcllaston  ring- 
ing and  rapping  here  ;  no  thundering 
Jupiter-footmen,  no  opera-treble  tattoos, 
hut  a  modest  lifting  up  of  the  knocker  by 
[ft  set  of  little  wee  old  fingers  that  peep 
through  the  gray  mittens,  and  a  dying  fall 
thereof.  The  great  beauty  of  poetry  is 
that  it  makes  everything  in  every  place  in- 
teresting. The  palatine  Venice  and  the 
fthbotine  Winchester  are  equally  interest- 
iiig.  Some  time  since  I  liegan  a  poem 
\  called  '  The  Eve  of  St.  Mark/  quite  in  the 
I  spirit  of  town  quietude.  I  think  I  will 
I  give  you  the  sensation  of  walking  about  an 
old  country  town  in  a  coolish  evening.  I 
know  not  whether  I  shall  ever  finish  it  ;  I 
will  give  it  as  far  as  I  have  gone.  Ut 
tibi  placeat  — 

[The  Eve  of  St,  Mark.    Sec  p.  im.] 


I  hope  you  will  like  this  for  M  its  care- 

leiszieBS.  I  must  take  an  opportunity  hei 
to  observe  that  though  I  am  writing  /o  you^l 
I  am  all  the  while  writing  at  yonr  wife, 
This  eicplanation  will  account  for  my  speak- 
ing sometimes  hoity-toity-isbly,  whereas  if 
yon  were  alone,  I  should  sport  a  little  more 
sober  sadness.  I  am  like  a  squinty  gentle* 
man,  who,  saying  soft  things  to  one  lady 
ogles  another,  or  what  is  as  bad,  in  arguing 
with  a  person  on  hb  left  hand,  appeals 
with  his  eyes  to  one  on  the  right.  His 
vision  is  elastic ;  he  bends  it  to  a  certain 
object,  but  having  a  patent  spring  it  flies  off. 
Writing  has  this  disadvantage  of  speaking 
—  one  cannot  write  a  wink,  or  a  no<l,  or  a 
grin,  or  a  purse  of  the  lips,  or  a  gmilt  —  0 
law  !  One  cannot  put  one^s  finger  to  one't, 
nose,  or  yerk  ye  in  the  ribs,  or  lay  hold  ol 
your  button  in  writing  ;  but  in  all  the  most' 
lively  and  titterly  parts  of  my  letter  you 
must  not  fail  to  imagine  me,  as  the  epic 
poets  say,  now  here,  now  there  ;  now  with 
one  foot  pointed  at  the  ceiling,  now  wit! 
another  j  now  with  my  i>en  ou  ray  ear,  no^ 
with  my  elbow  in  my  mouth.  O,  my  friends, 
yon  lose  the  action,  and  attitude  is  every* 
thing,  as  Fuseli  said  when  he  took  up  bis  Icj 
like  a  musket  to  shoot  a  swallow  jutit  da: 
iug  behind  bis  shoulder.  And  yet 
not  the  word  *  mum  *  go  for  one's  fioj 
beside  the  nose  ?  I  hope  it  does.  I  ha* 
to  make  use  of  the  word  '  mum '  before 
tell  yon  that  Severn  has  got  a  little  baby  — 
all  his  own,  let  us  hope.  He  told  Bro' 
he  had  given  up  painting,  and  had  tumi 
modeller.    I  hope  sincerely  *t  h  not  a 

concern  —  that   no  Mr. or is  tl 

real  Pinxit  and  Severn  the  poor  Scnlpsit 
this  work  of  art.  You  know  he  has  loni 
studied  in  the  life  Academy.  *  Haydon 
yes,*  your  wife  will  say,  *  Here  is  a  snot' 
total  account  of  Haydon  again.  I  wonder 
your  brother  4on't  put  a  monthly  bulletin 
in  the  Philadelphia  papers  about  him,  I 
won't  hear  —  no.  Skip  down  to  the  bottom, 
and  there  are  some  more  of  his  verses  — 
skip  (luUaby-by)  them  too.'  —  *  No,  let  *s 
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go  regularly  through/ — •!  won't  hear  a 
word  about  Haydou  —  bJesB  the  child|  how 
rioty  she  is  —  there^  go  on  there.' 

I  Now,  pray  go  on  b^TG,  for  I  have  a  few 

words  to  say  about  Haydoti,  Before  tbia 
;  ehaiicery  threat  bad  cut  oflf  every  legiti- 
!  mate  supply  of  cash  from  me,  I  had  a  litth^ 

at  my  dbposal.  Haydoo  being  very  much 
i  in  want,  I  It^nt  him  £30  of  it.     Now  in  this 

see*8aw  g^niQ  of  life»  I  got  nearest  to  the 
ground,  and  this  chancery  bnaiJiess  riveted 
[         me  there,  so  that  I  was  Hitting  in  that  on* 
I         easy    position    where    the    seat   abints   so 
i|         abominably.     I   applied   to   !iim    for   pay- 
ment.    He  eoidd  ncjt.     That  was  no  won- 
I         der  ;  hut  Goodman  Deiver,  where  was  the 
wonder  then  ?     Why    marry   in   this  :  be 
did  not  seem  to  care  much  about  it,  and  let 
me  go  without  nij  money  with  almost  non- 
chalance, when  he  ought  to  have  sold  his 
drawings  to  supply  me,     I   shall  perhaps 
still  be  acquainted  with  bim,  hut  for  friend- 
ship, that  is  at  an  end.     Brown  has  been 
my  friend  in  this.     He  got  him  to  sign  a 
bond,  payable  at   three  months.     Haslani 
has  assisted  me  with  the  return  of  part  of 
the  money  yoii  lent  him- 
I  Hunt  —  *  there,*  Buys  your  wife,  *  there  *s 

another  of  those  dnil  folk  I  Not  a  syllable 
ahoitt  my  friends?  Well,  Hunt  —  What 
about  Hunt  ?  You  little  thing,  see  how  she 
bites  my  finger  f  My  I  m  not  this  a  tooth  ?  ' 
Well  when  you  have  done  with  the  tootb, 
read  on.  Not  a  syllable  about  your  friends  I 
Here  are  some  syllables*  As  far  as  1  conld 
smoke  things  on  the  Sunday  before  last, 
thus  matters  Mtood  in  Henrietta  Street. 
Henry  was  a  greater  blade  then  ever  I  re* 
member  to  have  seen  him.  He  bad  on  a 
very  nice  eoiitt  a  becoming  waistcoat,  and 
buff  trousers,  I  think  his  face  has  lost  a 
little  of  the  Sptmisb-brown,  but  no  flesh. 
He  carved  some  beef  exactly  to  suit  my 
appetite,  as  if  I  bsul  been  measured  for  it. 
As  I  stood  looking  out  of  the  window  with 
;  Charles,  after  dinner,  quizzing  the  passen- 
gers, —  at  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  he  is  too 
»pt,  —  I  observed  that  this  yonng  son  of  a 


gun's  whiskers  had  begun  to  curl  and  cuxl| 
little  twists  and  twists,  all  down  the  sides 
of  his  face,  getting  properly  thickest  on  the 
angles  of  the  visage.  He  certainly  will 
have  a  notable  pair  of  whiskers.  *  How 
shiny  your  gown  is  in  front,'  says  Cbarlei. 
*  Why  don*t  yon  see  ?  *t  is  an  apron,'  says 
Henry;  whereat  I  scrutinised,  and  behold 
your  mother  had  a  purple  stuff  gown  on, 
and  over  it  an  apron  of  the  same  colour, 
being  the  same  cloth  that  was  used  for  the 
lining.  And  furthermore  to  account  for 
the  shining,  it  was  the  flrst  day  of  wearing, 
I  guessed  as  much  of  the  gown  — ■  but  that 
is  entre  nous.  Charles  tikes  England  better 
than  Fi"ance.  TbeyVe  got  a  fat^  smiling, 
fair  cook  as  ever  yon  saw  ;  she  is  a  little 
lame,  but  that  improves  her  ;  it  makes  ber 
go  more  swimmingly.  When  I  asked  *  Is 
Mrs.  Wyiie  within?'  she  gave  me  such 
a  large  five-and*thirty-y ear-old  smite,  it 
made  me  look  round  upon  the  fourth  stair  ^ 
it  might  have  been  the  fifth  ;  but  tlmt  *5  a 
puzzle.  1  shall  never  be  able,  if  I  were  to 
set  myself  a  recollecting  for  a  year»  to  re- 
collect. I  think  I  remember  two  or  three 
specks  in  her  teeth,  but  I  really  can't  say 
exactly.  Your  mother  said  something  about 
Miss  Keaste  —  what  that  was  is  quite  a 
riddle  to  me  now,  whether  she  had  got 
fatter  or  thinner,  or  broader  or  longer, 
strait er,  or  ha*!  taken  to  the  zigzags  — 
whether  she  bad  taken  to  or  had  left  off 
asses*  milk.  That,  by  the  bye»  she  ought 
never  to  touch.  How  much  better  it  would 
he  to  put  her  out  to  nurse  with  the  wise 
woman  of  Brentford,  I  can  say  no  more 
on  so  spare  a  subject.  Miss  Millar  now  is 
a  different  morsel,  if  one  knew  bow  to 
divide  and  subdivide^  theme  her  out  into 
sections  and  subsections,  lay  a  little  on 
every  part  of  her  body  as  it  is  divided^  in 
common  with  all  her  fellow  -  creatures^  ^|| 
in  Moor's  Almanack.  But,  alas,  I  have  not  V 
beard  a  word  about  her,  no  cue  to  begin 
upon  :  there  wa.s  indeed  a  huzst  about  her 
and  her  mother*s  being  at  old  Mrs.  So  and 
So*s,  who  was  like  to  dle^  as  the  Jews  say. 
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I  dare  say,  keeping  up  their  dialect^ 
uxu  not  like  to  die,  I  must  tell  you  a 
thing  Keytiolds  did.  T  was  Uie  best 
Dg  he  ever  $md.  You  know  at  taking 
^▼e  of  a  party  at  a  doorwajr,  sometimes  a 
nukii  ilalllos  siivd  foolishes  and  gets  awkward* 
ami  tliwH  not  know  how  to  make  off  to  ad- 
vmiinjffj,  GoiHi-bye  —  well»  good-bje  — 
and  yi5l  lii^  does  not  go;  guod-bje,  aod  so 
on,  —  well,  ifood  bleas  you  —  yon  know 
winit  I  mean.  Now  Beynolda  was  in  this 
liiruliciuuent,  nnd  got  out  of  it  to  a  very 
witty  way.  lie  was  leaving  us  at  Hamp- 
titiNul.  He  delayed,  and  we  were  pressing 
(it  1)1  111,  and  even  said  '  be  off»*  at  which  he 
piit  tUti  tails  of  his  coat  between  his  legs 
uiid  aneakM  u^  as  nigh  like  a  spaniel  as 
could  be.  He  went  with  flying  colours. 
This  is  very  clever.  I  must,  being  upcm 
the  subject,  tell  yon  another  good  thing  of 
him.  He  began,  for  the  service  it  might 
be  of  to  him  in  the  law,  to  learn  French  ; 
he  had  lessons  at  the  cheap  rate  of  2s.  6d. 
per  fag,  and  obserred  to  Brown,  *  Gad/ 
says  be,  Hhe  man  mHj  hb  leatons  so  cheap 
he  must  have  stolen  ^em/  Ton  have  heard 
of  Hook,  the  farce  writer.  Horace  Smith 
said  to  one  who  asked  him  if  he  knew 
Hook^  *  Oh  yes,  Hook  and  I  are  very  in- 
timata.*  There  *i  a  page  of  wit  for  you,  to 
put  John  Banyan's  emblems  out  of  coun- 


Tueaday  [September  21]. 
You  see  I  keep  adding  a  sheet  daily  till 
I  lend  the  packet  ofF^  which  I  shall  not  do 
for  a  few  days,  as  I  am  inclined  to  write  a 
good  deal  ;  for  there  can  he  nothing  so  re* 
membraneing  and  enchaining  as  a  good 
long  letter,  be  it  composed  of  what  it  may. 
From  the  time  you  left  me  our  friends  say 
I  have  altered  completely  —  am  not  the 
same  person.  Ferhape  in  this  letter  I  am, 
for  in  a  letter  otie  takes  up  oni?*s  existence 
from  the  time  we  last  met,  I  daresay  yon 
have  altered  also  —  every  man  does  —  our 
bodies  every  seven  years  are  completely 
materiard*   Seven  years  ago  it  was  not  this 


hand  that  cUnehed  itself  against  Hammonds 
We  are  like  the  relict  garments  of  a  saint 
—  the  same  and  not  the  same,  for  the 
ful  monks  patch  it  and  patch  it  till  there  *i 
not  a  thread  of  the  original  garment  left, 
and  still  they  show  it  for  St.  Anthony** 
shirt  This  is  the  reason  why  men  who 
have  been  bosom  friends,  on  being  separated 
for  any  number  of  years  meet  coldly,  neither 
of  tbem  knowing  why.  The  fact  is  they  are 
both  altered. 

Men  who  liv^  together  have  a  silent 
moulding  and  influencing  power  over  each 
other.  They  interassimilate.  'T  is  an  un« 
easy  thought,  that  in  seven  years  tbe  same 
hands  cannot  greet  each  other  again.  All 
this  may  be  obviated  by  a  wilful  and  dra^ 
matic  exercise  of  our  minds  towards  each 
other.  Some  think  I  have  lost  that  poetic 
ardour  and  fire  *t  is  said  I  onee  had  —  tbe 
fact  is,  perhaps  I  have;  but,  instead  of  that, 
I  hope  I  shall  substitute  a  more  thoughtful 
and  quiet  power.  1  am  more  frequeutty 
now  contented  to  read  and  think,  but  now 
and  then  haunted  with  ambitious  thoughts. 
Quieter  in  my  pulse,  improved  in  my  diges- 
tion, exerting  myself  against  vexing  specu- 
lations, scarcely  content  to  write  tbe  best 
verses  for  the  fever  they  leave  behind.  I 
want  to  compose  without  this  fever.  I  hope 
I  one  day  shall.  You  would  scarcely  ima* 
gtne  I  could  live  alone  so  comfortably. 
*  Kepen  in  solitarinesse/  I  told  Anne,  the 
servant  here,  tbe  other  day,  to  say  I  whs 
not  at  home  if  any  one  should  call.  I  am 
not  certain  how  I  should  endure  loneliness 
and  bad  weather  together.  Now  the  time  is 
beautiful.  I  take  a  walk  every  day  for  an 
hour  before  dinner,  and  this  in  generally  my 
walk  :  I  go  out  the  back  gate,  across  one 
street  into  the  c<atbedral  yard^  which  is  al- 
ways interesting  ;  there  I  pass  under  the 
trees  along  a  paved  p.ith,  pass  the  beautiful 
front  of  the  cathedral,  turn  to  the  left 
under  a  stone  doorway,  —  then  I  am  on  the 
other  side  of  the  building,  ^ —  which  leaving 
behind  me,  1  pass  on  through  two  college- 
like  squares,  seemingly  built  for  the  dwcl- 
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Jiiig-ptace  of  deane  and  proliendaries,  gar- 
niahed  with  grass  and  shaded  with  trees; 
tlieu  I  pass  througfb  one  of  the  old  city 
gates,  and  then  you  are  in  one  college 
street,  through    which   I  pass  and  at  the 

I  end  thereof  crossing  some  meadows,  and 
at  last  a  country  alley  of  gardens,  I  ar- 
rive, that  is  my  worship  arrives^  at  the 
foundation    of  St.  Cross,   which  is  a  very 

I  interesting   old  place,  both  for   its  gothic^ 

tower  and  alms  square  and  for  the  ap- 
propriation of  its  rich  rents  to  a  relation 
of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  Then  I  pass 
across  St.  Cross  meadows  till  you  come  to 
the  most  beautifully  clear  river  —  now  this 
is  only  one  mile  of  my  walk.  I  will  spare 
yon  the  other  two  till  after  supper,  when 
they  would  do  you  more  good.  You 
must  avoid  going  the  first  mile  best  after 
dinner — 

j  [W*?dne9day,  Soptember  22»] 

I  I  could  almost  advise  you  to  put  by  this 

nonsense  until  jou  are  lifted  out  of  your 
(lifBcultios;  but  when  you  come  to  this  part, 
feel  with  confidence  what  I  now  feel,  that 
though  there  can  be  no  stop  put  to  trou- 
bles we  are  inheritors  of,  there  can  be, 
and  must  be,  an  end  to  immediate  difB- 
cuhies.  Rest  in  the  contideoee  that  I  will 
not  omit  any  exert iou  to  benefit  you  by 
some  meanA  or  other — If  I  cannot  remit 
j'ou  hundreds,  I  will  tens,  nod  if  not  that, 
ones.  Let  the  next  year  be  managed  by 
you  as  well  as  posaihle  —  the  next  month, 
I  mean,  for  I  trust  you  will  soon  re- 
ceive Abbey's  remittance.  What  he  can 
send  you  will  not  be  a  sufficient  capital 
to  ensure  you  any  command  in  America. 
What  be  has  of  mine  I  have  nearly  antici- 
pated by  debts,  so  I  would  advise  you  not 
to  sink  it,  but  to  live  upon  it,  in  hopes  of 
iny  being  able  to  increase  it.  To  this  end 
I  will  devote  whatever  I  may  gain  for  a 
few  years  to  cotne,  at  which  period  I  must 
begin  to  think  of  a  security  of  my  own 
comforts,  when  quiet  will  become  more 
pleasant  to  me  than  the  world*  Still  I 
would  have  you  doubt  my  8UOoera»   'T  is  at 
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present  the  cast  of  a  die  with  me.  Yon  iiayJ 
*  These  things  will  be  a  great  torment  tol 
me.'  I  shall  not  suffer  them  to  he  so.  II 
shall  only  exert  myself  the  more,  while  the 
seriousness  of  their  nature  will  prevent  mo 
from  nursing  up  imaginary  griefs.  I  have 
not  had  the  blue  devils  once  since  I  received 
your  last.  I  am  advised  not  to  publish 
till  it  is  seen  whether  the  tragedy  will  or 
not  succeed.  Should  it,  a  few  months  may 
see  me  in  the  way  of  acquiring  property. 
Should  it  not,  it  will  be  a  drawback,  and 
I  shall  have  to  perform  a  longer  literary 
pilgrimage.  You  will  perceive  that  it  ia 
quite  out  of  my  interest  to  come  to  Amer^ 
ica.  What  could  I  do  there  ?  How  could 
I  employ  myself  out  of  reach  of  libi^ries  ? 
You  do  not  mention  the  name  of  the  gentle^ 
man  who  assists  you.  ^T  is  an  extraordinary 
things  How  could  you  do  without  that 
assistance  ?  I  will  not  trust  myself  with 
brooding  over  this.  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  a  letter  of  Reynolds  to  mer  — 

'  X  am  glad  to  hear  you  are  getting  on  so 
well  with  your  writings.  I  hope  you  are  not 
neglecting  the  revision  of  your  poems  for 
the  press,  from  which  I  expect  more  than 
yon  do.'  h 

The  first  thought  that  struck  me  oaH 
reading  your  last  was  to  mortgage  a  poem 
to  Murray,  but  on  more  consideration,  I 
made  my  mind  not  to  do  so;  my  reputation 
b  very  low;  he  would  not  have  negotiated 
my  bill  of  intellect,  or  given  roe  a  veryS 
small  sum*  I  shouhl  have  bound  myselfV 
down  for  some  time.  'Tis  best  to  meet 
present  misfortunes;  not  for  a  momentary 
good  to  sacrifice  great  benefits  which  onc*s 
own  untrarameird  and  free  industry  may 
bring  one  in  the  end.  In  all  this  do  never 
think  of  me  as  in  any  way  unhappy:  I  shall 
not  he  so.  I  have  a  great  pleasure  in  think- 
ing of  my  responsibility  to  you,  and  shall 
do  myself  the  greatest  luinry  if  I  can  suc- 
ceed in  any  way  so  as  to  be  of  assistance  to 
yon.  We  shall  look  back  upon  these  times, 
even  before  onr  eyes  are  at  all  dim  —  I  am 
convinced  of  it.     But  be  careful  of  those 


kAmertciLiis.  I  couM  almost  advise  you  to 
reome,  wbenever  you  have  the  suiu  of  £5W, 
to  England.  Those  Americans  will,  I  am 
afraid,  atill  fieece  yuu.  If  ever  you  think 
of  such  a  thing,  you  must  bear  in  mind  the 
▼ery  different  state  of  society  here,  —  the 
immense  difBcuUies  of  the  times,  the  great 
sum  n?qmred  per  anniini  to  maintain  your- 
self in  any  decency.  In  fact  tlie  whole  is 
with  Providence.  I  know  not  how  to  advise 
you  but  by  advising  you  to  advise  with 
yourself.  In  your  next  tell  me  at  large 
your  thoughts  about  America  —  what 
chance  there  is  of  succeeding  there,  for  it 
flpjumrs  to  me  you  have  as  yet  been  souie- 
how  deceived.  I  cannot  help  thinking  Mr* 
Audubon  has  deceived  you,  I  shall  not 
like  the  sight  of  him,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
avoid  seeing  hira.  Yon  see  how  puzzled  I 
am.  I  have  no  meridian  to  fix  you  to, 
being  the  slave  of  what  is  to  happen.  I 
think  I  may  bid  you  finally  remain  in  good 
hopes,  and  not  teas«  yourself  with  my 
changes  and  variations  of  miud.  If  I  say 
nothing  decisive  in  any  one  particular  part 
of  my  letter,  you  may  glean  the  troth 
from  the  whole  pretty  correctly.  You  may 
wonder  why  I  liad  not  put  your  affairs 
with  Abbey  in  train  on  receiving  your 
letter  before  last,  to  which  there  will  reach 
you  a  short  answer  dated  from  Shauklin. 
I  did  write  and  sj*eak  to  Abbey,  but  to  no 
purpose.  Your  last,  with  the  enclosed  note, 
has  appealed  home  to  him.  He  will  not 
see  the  n ecest«i ty  of  a  thing  till  he  is  hit  in 
the  njouth.     *T  will  be  effectuaL 

I  am  sorry  to  mix  up  foolish  and  serious 
things  together,  but  in  writing  so  much  I 
am  obliged  to  do  so^  and  I  hope  sincerely 
the  tenor  of  yoTir  mind  will  maintain  itself 
belter.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months  I 
shall  be  as  good  an  Italian  scholar  as  I  am 
a  French  one.  I  am  reading  Arioato  at 
present,  not  managing  more  than  six  or 
eight  stanzas  at  a  time.  When  I  have 
done  this  language,  so  as  to  be  able  to  read 
it  tolerably  well,  I  shall  act  myself  to  get 
tomplcte  in  Latin,  and  there  my  learning 


must  stop.  I  do  not  think  of  retumii 
upon  Greek,  I  would  not  go  even  so  fs 
if  I  were  not  persuaded  of  the  power  the 
knowledge  of  any  language  ^ves  one.  TUi 
fact  is  I  like  to  be  acquainted  with  forei; 
languages.  It  is,  besides^  a  nice  way 
filling  up  intervals,  etc.  Also  the  rei 
of  Dante  is  well  worth  the  while;  and 
Latin  there  Is  a  fund  of  curious  literati 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  works  of  nii 
great  men  —  Aretino  and  Sannazaro 
Machiavelli.  I  shall  never  become  a1 
tached  to  a  foreign  idiom,  so  as  to  put 
into  my  writings.  The  Paradise 
though  so  fine  in  itself,  is  a  cormption 
our  language.  It  should  be  kept  as  it  b 
unique,  a  curiosity,  a  beautiful  and 
curiosity,  the  most  remarkable  productii 
of  the  world  ;  a  northern  dialect  accotnttii 
dating  itself  to  Greek  and  Latin  inve 
and  intonations.  The  purest  Eugliah, 
think  —  or  what  ought  to  be  purest  —  is 
I  Chatterton's,  The  language  had  exist 
long  enough  to  be  entirely  uncorruptod 
Chiiucer*s  Gallicisms,  and  still  the  ol 
words  are  used.  Chattertou*s  laDguagu 
is  entirely  northern.  I  prefer  the  nati 
music  ol  it  to  Mil  ton  *s,  cut  by  feet.  I  ha 
but  lately  stood  on  my  guard  against 
ton.  Life  to  him  would  be  death  to 
Mil  tonic  verse  cannot  be  written,  but  is  t 
verse  of  art.  I  wish  to  devote  myself 
another  verae  alone. 

Friday  [September  31], 
I  have  been  obliged  to  intermit  your  let- 
ter fiir  two  days  {this  being  Friday  morn- 
ing), from  having  had  to  attend  to  ather 
correspondence*  Brown,  who  waa  at  Bed- 
hamptou,  went  thence  to  Chiehester,  and  I 
am  still  directing  my  letters  Bedham^t- 
ton.  There  arose  a  misunderstanding  about 
them.  I  began  to  suspect  my  letters  had 
been  stopped  from  euriosity.  HoweTer, 
yesterday  Brown  had  four  letters  fr^m  me 
all  in  a  lump^  and  the  matter  is  cleared  up. 
Brown  complained  very  much  in  his  letter 
to  me  of  yesterday  of  the  great  altera tioo 
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the  disposition  of  Dilke  bas  uudergonc. 
He  thinks  of  notbmg  but  political  justice 
and  his  boy.  Now,  tlie  first  political  duty 
a  mao  ought  to  have  a  miud  to  is  the  hap- 
piness of  his  friends.  I  wrote  Brown  a 
comment  on  the  subject,,  wherein  I  ex- 
plained what  I  thought  of  Dilke^s  charac- 
ter,, which  resolved  itself  into  this  eouelu- 
Ision,  that  Dilke  was  a  man  who  caonot  feel 
he  Ims  a  persoiml  ideutity  iiuless  he  has 
niJide  up  bis  mind  about  everythiog.  The 
only  meaim  of  streugtbeniug  ooe's  iotellect 
is  to  make  up  one's  mind  about  nothing  — 
to  let  the  mind  he  a  thoroughfare  for  all 
thoughts,  not  a  select  party.  The  genus  is 
--•liot  scarce  in  popuhition  j  all  the  stubborn 
arguers  you  meet  with  are  of  the  same 
brood*  They  never  begin  upon  a  subjeet 
they  have  not  pre- re  solved  on.  They  waot 
to  hammer  their  nail  into  you«  and  if  you 
have  the  point,  still  they  think  you  wrong. 
Dilke  will  never  come  at  a  truth  as  long  as 
hi}  lives^  because  he  is  always  trying  at  it. 
He  is  a  Godwin  Methodist. 

I  must  not  forget  to  mentiou  that  your 
mother  showed  roe  the  lock  of  hair  —  't  is 
of  a  very  dark  colour  for  so  young  a  crea- 
ture. Then  it  is  two  feet  in  length.  I 
shall  not  stand  a  barley  corn  higher.  That  'a 
not  fair;  one  ought  to  go  on  growing  as 
w^ell  as  others.  At  the  end  of  this  sheet  I 
shall  $top  for  the  present  and  send  it  off. 
You  may  expect  another  letter  immediately 
after  it.  As  I  never  know  the  day  of  the 
month  but  by  chance,  I  put  here  that  this 
is  the  24  tb  September. 

I  would  wish  you  here  to  stop  your  ears, 
for  I  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  to  your 
wife. 

My  DEAR  Sister  —  In  the  first  place  I 
must  quarrel  with  you  for  sendiug  me  such 
a  shabby  piece  of  paper,  though  that  is  in 
some  degree  made  up  for  by  the  beautiful 
impression  of  the  seal.  You  should  like  to 
know  what  I  was  doing  the  first  of  May. 
Let  me  see  —  I  cannot  recollect.  I  have 
all  the  Examiners  ready  to  s^snd-— they 


will  be  a  great  treat  to  you  when  they  reach 
you.  I  shall  pack  them  up  when  my  busi* 
uess  with  Abbey  has  come  to  a  good  con- 
clusion, and  the  remittance  is  on  the  road 
to  you.  1  have  dealt  round  your  best 
wiiihes  like  a  pack  of  cards,  but  being  al- 
ways given  to  cheat  myself,  L  have  turned 
up  ace.  You  see  I  am  making  game  of 
3'ou.  I  see  you  are  not  all  happy  in  that 
America.  England,  however,  would  not  be 
over  happy  for  you  if  you  were  here.  Per- 
haps 't  would  bo  better  to  he  teased  here 
than  there.  I  must  preach  patience  to  you 
both.  No  step  hasty  or  injurious  to  you 
must  be  taken.  You  say  let  one  large 
sheet  be  all  to  me.  You  will  find  more 
than  that  In  different  parts  of  this  packet 
for  you*  Certainly,  I  have  been  caught  in 
rains.  A  catch  in  the  rain  occasioned  my 
last  sore  throat;  but  as  for  red-haired  girls, 
upon  xn^  word,  I  do  not  recollect  ever  hav- 
ing seen  one.  Arc  you  (juizzing  me  or  Miss 
Waldegrave  when  you  talk  of  promenad- 
ing ?  A.**  for  pun-making,  I  wish  it  was  as 
good  a  trade  as  pin-makiug.  There  is  very 
little  business  of  that  sort  going  on  now. 
We  Btruek  for  w^ages,  like  the  Manchester 
weavers,  but  to  no  purpose.  So  we  are  all 
out  of  employ.  I  am  more  lucky  than 
some,  you  see,  by  having  an  opportunity  of 
exporting  a  few  —  getting  into  a  little  for- 
eign trade,  which  is  a  comfortable  thing,  I 
wish  one  could  get  change  for  a  pnn  in 
silver  eurrency.  I  would  give  three  and  a 
half  any  night  to  get  into  Drury  pit,  hut 
they  won*t  ring  at  all.  No  more  will  notes 
you  will  say;  but  notes  are  different  things, 
though  they  make  together  a  pun-note  as 
the  term  goes.  If  I  were  your  son,  I 
iiLbouldn't  mind  youi,  though  you  rapt  me 
with  the  scissors.  But,  Lord  I  I  should  be 
out  of  favour  when  the  little  un  be  conim'd. 
You  have  made  an  uncle  of  me,  you  have, 
and  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  myself, 
I  snppose  next  there  will  be  a  novey.  Yon 
say  hx  my  last,  write  directly.  I  have  not 
received  your  letter  above  ten  days.  The 
thought  of  your  little  girl  pnta  me  in  mind 
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of  A  thing  I  beard  »  Mr.  Lamb  itay,  A 
child  ID  arms  was  passiag  by  towards  its 
mother,  iu  the  nurse's  arms.  Lamb  took 
hold  of  the  long  clothes,  saying  :  *  Where, 
God  blesa  me,  where  doei*  it  leave  off  ?  ' 

Satiurday  [September  2ri]« 
If  you  would  prefer  a  joke  or  two  to 
anything  else,  I  have  two  for  yoii»  fresh 
hatched,  just  ris,  as  the  bakers'  wive»  say 
by  the  rolls.  The  first  I  played  off  on 
Brown ;  the  second  I  played  on  myself. 
Brown,  when  he  left  me,  *  Keats/  says  he, 

*  my  gijod  fellow  *  (staggering  upon  his  left 
heel  and  fetching  an  irregular  pirouette 
with  his  right);  *  Keats,*  says  he  (depress* 
iug  his  left  eyebrow  and  elevating  his  right 
one),  though  by  the  way  at  the  moment  I 
did  not  know  which  was  the  right  one  ; 

*  Keats,*  says  he  (still  in  tbe  same  posture, 
but  furthermore  both  his  hands  iu  his  wakt- 
coat  pockets  and  putting  out  his  stomach)^ 

*  Keats  —  my  —  go-o-ood  fell-o-o-ooh,*  says 
be  ( Interlarding  his  exclamation  with  cer- 
tain ventriloquial  parentheses),  —  no,  this 
is  all  a  lie  ^  He  was  as  sober  as  a  judge, 
when  a  judge  happens  to  be  sober,  and 
said:  •  Keats»  if  auy  letters  come  for  me, 
do  not  forward  them,  hut  open  them  and 
give  me  the  marrow  of  them  in  a  few 
wor<la.'  At  the  time  I  wrote  my  first  to 
bim  no  letter  had  arrived.  I  thought  I 
would  invent  one,  and  as  I  bad  not  time  to 
manufacture  a  long  one,  I  dabbed  off  a 
short  one,  and  that  was  the  reason  of  the 
joke  succeeding  beyond  my  expectations. 
Brown  let  his  house  to  a  Mr.  Benjamin — a 
Jew.  Now,  the  water  which  furnishes  tbe 
house  is  in  a  tank,  aided  with  a  composition 
of  liiije,aml  the  lime  impregnates  the  water 
unpleasantly.  Taking  advantage  of  tbi?^ 
circumstance,  I  pretended  that  Mr.  Benja- 
min had  written  tbe  following  short  note  — 

Sir  — ^  By  drinking  your  damned  tank 
water  I  have  got  the  gravel.  What  repa- 
tation  can  you  make  to  me  and  my  family  ? 
Nathan  Benjamin. 


By  a  fortunate  hit,  I  bit  upon  his  right 

^—  heathen  name  —  his  right  pronomeii. 
Brown  in  consequence,  it  appears,  wrote  to 
the  surprised  Mr.  Benjamin  tbe  follow- 
ing— 

Sir  —  I  cannot  offer  you  auy  remunerap* ! 
tion  until  your  gravel  shall  have  formed 
itself  into  a  stone  —  when  I  will  cut  yoa  j 
with  pleasure.  C.  Brown. 

Thia  of  Brown's  Mr.  Benjamin  has  an- 
swered, insisting  on  an  explanation  of  this 
singular  circumstance.  B.  says  ;  *  When  I 
read  your  letter  and  bis  following,  I  roared; 
and  iu  came  Mr.  Snook,  who  on  reading 
them  Jieem'd  likely  to  burst  the  hoops  of 
his  fat  sides/     So  the  joke  has  told  welL 

Now  fur  the  one  1  played  on  myself.     1 
must  first  give  you  the  scene  and  the  dra- 
matis personfe.      There  are  an  old  major 
and  his  youngish  wife  here  iu  the  next  ap^ 
partments  to  me.    His  bedroom  door  opens 
at   an   angle  with   my  sitting-room    door. 
Yesterday  I  was  reading  as  demurely  as  a 
parish  clerk,  when  I  heard  a  rap  at  the 
door*     I  got  up  aud  opened  itj  no  one  was 
to  be  seen.     I  listened,  and  hcanl  some  one 
in   tbe   major's   room.     Not   content  with 
this,  I  went  upstairs  and  down,  looked  ia 
the  cupboards  and  watch 'd.     At  last  I  set , 
myself  to  read  agiiin,  not  quite  so  demuretVf  J 
when  there  came  a  louder  rap.     I  was  de-^ 
termined  to  find  out  who  it  was.     I  looked 
out;  tbe  staircases  were  all  Kileut     *Thiaj 
must  be  the  major^s  wife,'  said  I.    *  At  aUl 
events  I  will  see  the  truth.'     So  I  rapt  me 
jit  the  major's  door  and  went  in,  to  the  utterJ 
surprise  and  eonfuaiou  of  the  lady,  who  wa 
in  reality  there.    After  a  liltle  explanation,^ 
which  I  can  no  more  describe  than  lly,  I 
ma*ie  ray  retreat  from  her,  convinced  of  my 
mistake.     She  is  to  all  appearance  a  silly 
body,  aud  is  really  snr{>rised  aliout  it.     She 
muAt  have  been,  for  I  have  discovered  that 
a  little  girl  in  the  bouse  was  the  rapper.    I 
assure  you  she  lias  nearly  made  me  sneeze. 
If  the  lady  tells  tits,  I  shall  put  a  veryj 
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grave  and  moml  face  oa  tlie  matter  with 
the  old  gentleiujui,  tiud  make  his  little  hoy 
a  present  of  a  huramiiig  top, 

[Myuday,  September  27.] 
My  dear  George  —  This  Monday  morn- 
ing, the  27 til,  I  huve  received  your  hist, 
dated  12th  July.  Yoii  sny  you  have  not 
heard  from  England  for  three  inontlis. 
Then  ray  letter  from  Shaiiklin,  written,  I 
think,  ftt  the  end  of  June,  han  not  reached 
you*  Yon  uhall  not  have  eause  to  think  1 
neglect  you.  I  have  kept  this  Imck  a  little 
time  in  expectation  of  heartog  from  Mr. 
Abbey.  Yon  will  say  I  might  have  re- 
mained in  town  to  be  Abbey *s  messenger 
in  these  affairs.  That  I  offered  him^  but 
he  in  his  answer  convinced  me  that  he  waa 
anxious  to  bring  the  business  to  an  issue. 
He  observed,  that  by  being  himself  the 
agent  in  the  whole,  people  might  be  more 
expeditious.  You  say  yon  have  not  heard 
for  three  months,  and  yet  your  letters  have 
the  tone  of  knowing  how  our  affairs  are 
situated*  by  which  I  conjecture  I  acquainted 
you  with  them  in  a  letter  previous  to  the 
ShankHu  one.  That  I  may  not  have  done. 
To  be  certain,  I  will  here  state  that  it  is  in 
consequence  of  Mrs.  Jennings  threatening  a 
chancery  suit  that  you  have  been  kept  from 
the  receipt  of  monies,  and  myself  deprived 
of  any  help  from  Abbey.  I  am  glad  you  say 
you  keep  op  your  spirits.  I  hope  you  make 
a  true  statement  on  that  score.  Still  keep 
them  up»  for  we  are  all  young,  I  can  only 
repeat  here  that  you  shall  hear  from  me 
again  immediately.  Notwithstanding  this 
had  intelligence,  I  have  experienced  some 
pleasure  in  receiving  so  correctly  two  let- 
ters from  you  J  as  it  gives  me,  if  I  may  so 
say^  a  distant  idea  of  proximity.  This  last 
improves  upon  my  little  niece — kias  her 
for  me.  Do  not  fret  yourself  abont  the 
delay  of  money  on  account  of  my  imme* 
diate  opportunity  being  lost,  for  in  a  new 
country  whoever  baa  money  must  have  an 
opportunity  of  employing  it  in  many  ways. 
The  report  mns   now  more  in  favour  of 


Keau  stopping  in  England.  If  he  should^ 
I  have  confide nt  hopes  of  our  tragedy.  If 
he  invokes  the  hot-blooded  character  of 
Ludolph,  —  and  ho  is  the  only  actor  that 
can  do  it,  —  be  will  add  to  bis  own  fame 
and  improve  my  fortune.  I  will  give  yon 
a  half-dozen  lines  of  it  before  I  part  as  a 
specimen  — 


Not  as  a  swordstuaii  wdoJd  I  pardoo  crave, 
But  AH  a  son:  the  bi'onz'd  Centurion, 
Long-toil 'd   in  foreign  wars,  and   whose  high 

deeds 
Are  shaded  in  a  forest  of  tall  spears, 
Known  only  to  bis  troop^  hath  ffr«?at«r  plea 
Of  favour  with  my  sire  than  I  can  have. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  brother  and  sister, 
your  affectionate  and  anxious  Brother 
John  Keats 


im      TO  

If  George  succeeds  it  will  be  better, 
certainly,  that  they  should  stop  in  America; 
if  not,  why  not  return  ?  It  is  better  in  ill 
tuck  to  have  at  least  the  comfort  of  one 'ft 
friends  than  to  be  shipwrecked  among 
Americans.  But  I  have  good  hopes  as  far 
US  I  can  judge  from  what  I  have  heard  of 
George.  He  should  by  this  time  be  taught 
alertness  and  carefulness.  If  they  should 
stop  in  America  for  five  or  six  years  let  us 
hope  they  may  have  about  three  children. 
Then  the  oldest  will  be  getting  old  enough 
to  be  society.  The  very  erj-ing  will  keep 
their  ears  employed  and  their  spirits  from 
being  melancholy. 


131.      TO  JOHN  HAMILTON   HETNOLDfl 

Winchester,  September  22,  1819. 
My  dear  Reynolds  —  I  was  very  glad 
to  hear  from  Woodbonse  that  you  would 
meet  in  the  country.  I  hope  you  will  pass 
some  pleasant  time  together.  Which  I  wiali 
to  make  pleasanter  by  a  brace  of  letters, 
very  highly  to  be  estimated,  as  really  I 
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have  had  very  bad  luck  with  this  sort  of 
game  this  season,  i  'kepeu  io  solitari- 
nesi^e/  for  Brown  has  gonu  a-viaitiiig.  I 
am  surprised  myself  at  the  pleasure  I  live 
alouti  in,  I  can  give  you  no^  tiaw^  of  the 
place  here,  or  any  other  idea  of  it  but  what 
1  have  to  this  effect  written  to  George, 
Yesterday  I  say  to  him  -wsks  a  gi'and  day 
for  Wiacbester.  They  elected  a  Mayor. 
Xfc  was  indeed  high  time  the  place  should 
receive  some  sort  of  excitement.  There 
iraA  nothing  going  on  :  all  asleep  :  not  an 
old  maid's  sedati  returning  from  a  card 
party;  and  if  any  old  woman  got  tipsy  at 
Christenings  they  did  not  expose  it  in  the 
streets.     The  first  night  though  of  our  iir- 

val  here,  there  was  a  slight  uproar  took 
place  at  about  10  o*  the  Clock.  We  beard 
distinctly  a  noise  puttering  down  the  High 
Street  as  of  a  walking  cane  of  the  good  old 
Dowager  breed  ;  and  a  little  minute  after 
we  heard  a  leas  voice  observe  *  What  a 
jioiite  the  ferril  made  —  it  must  be  loose/ 
Brown  wanted  to  call  the  constables,  but  I 
observed  ^t  was  only  a  little  breeze  and 
would  soon  pass  over. —  The  side  streets 
here  are  excessively  maiden-lady-like  :  the 
door-steps  always  fresh  from  tbe  flannel. 
The  knockers  have  a  staid  serious ^  nay  al- 
most awful  f|uietnes8  about  them.  I  never 
saw  so  quiet  a  collection  of  Lions'  and 
Rams*  beads-  Tbe  doors  are  most  part 
black,  with  a  little  brass  handle  just  above 
the  keyhole,  so  that  in  Winebester  a  man 
may  very  quietly  shut  him.self  out  of  his 
own  house.  How  beautiful  tbe  season  is 
now  —  How  fine  the  air.  A  temperate 
sharpness  about  it.  Really,  without  joking^ 
chaste  weather  —  Dian  skies  —  I  never 
liked  stabble*fields  so  much  as  now  —  Aye 
better  than  the  ebiOy  green  of  the  Spring. 
Somehow,  a  stubble-flehl  looks  warm  —  in 
the  same  way  that  some  pictures  look 
warm.  This  struck  nie  so  much  in  ray 
Sunday's  walk  that  I  composed  upon  it. 
[The  Ode  to  Autumn,  p.  213.] 

I  hope  you  are  better  employed  than  in 
gaping  after  weather.     I  have  been  at  dif- 
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ferent  times  so  happy  as  not  to  know  what 
weather  it   was  —  No   I   will    not  copy  ^^M 
parcel  of  verses.     I  always  somehow  asscH^I 
uiate  Chatterton  with  autumn.     He   is   the 
purest   vmter   in   the    English    Language* 
He  has  no  French  idiom  or  particles,  lils 
Chaucer  —  *t  is  genuine  English  Idiom  : 
English  words.     I  have  given  up  Hy peric 

—  there  were  too  niany  Jlil tonic  inversion 
in  it  —  Miltonic  verse  cannot  be   writtei 
hut  in  an  artful,  or,  rather,  artist's  humour* ' 
I  wish  to  give  myself  up  to  other  sensa- 
tions,    English  ought  to  l>e  kept  up.     It 
may  be  interesting  to  you  to  piek  out  some 
lines  from  Hyperion,  and  put  a  mark  X 
tbe  false  beauty  proceeding  from  art,  aud 
one  IJ  to  tbe  true  voice  of  feeling.     Upon 
my  soul 't  was  imagination  —  I  cannot  make! 
the  distinction  —  Every  now  and  then  there 
is  a  Miltonic   intonation  —  But   I   cannot 
make  the  division  properly.     The  fact  is,  I 
umst  take  a  walk  :  for  1  am  writing  a  long 
letter  to  George:  and  have  been  employed 
at  it  all  the  morning.     You  will  ask,  have 
I  heard  from  George.     I  am  sorry  to  say 
not   the   best   news  —  I   hope    for  better^ 
This  is  tbe  reason,  aniong  others,  that  if 
write  to  you  it  must  be  in  aueb  a  scrajvli 
way.     I  have  no  meridian  to  date  interest! 
from,  or  measure  circumstances  —  To-niglit 
I  am  all  in  a  mist  ;  I  scarcely  know  what 's 
what  —  But  you  knowing  my  unsteady  aud 
vugarisb  disposition,  will  guess  that  all  this 
turmoil  w^ill  be  settled  by  to-morrow  morn- 
ing.   It  strikes  me  to-niglit  that  I  have  led 
a  very  odd  sort  of  life  for  the  two  or  three 
last  years  —  Here  and  tliere  —  no  anchor - 
1  am  glad  of  it.  —  If  you  can  get  a  peep  j 
Babbieombe  before  you  leave  tbe  country, 
do.  —  I   think   it   tbe    finest  place  I  have 
seen,  or  is  to  be  seen,  in  the  South.     Thcr 
is  a  Cottage  there  I  took  warm  wmter  at, 
that  made  up  for  the  tea.     I  have  lately 
shirk 'd  some  friends  of  ours,  and  I  ad  vis 
you  to  do  the  same,  I  mean  the  blue-devili 

—  I  am  never  at  home  to  them.    You  need* 
not  fear  them  while  you  remain  in  Devon- 
shire —  there  will  he  some  of  tbe  family j 
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waiting  for  you  at  the  Cod>ch  office  —  but 
go  by  au other  Coach. 

I  shall  beg  leave  to  bave  a  third  opinion 
m  the  first  discussion  you  have  with  WtKjd- 
house  —  just  half-way^  between  both.  You 
know  I  will  not  give  up  my  jirgumeut  — 
In  my  walk  to-day  I  stoop'il  under  a  rail- 
itig  that  lay  across  my  path,  and  asked 
iiiyseLf  *  Why  I  did  not  get  over.*  *  B*- 
cauae/  answered  I,  ^  tio  oue  wanted  to  force 
you  under.'     I  would  give  a  guiuea  to  be  a 

[reasouttbl©  mau  —  good  sound  sease— a 
,  what  he  thinks  and  does  what  he  says 
I  ^-  and  did  not  take  snuff.     They  say 

'  men  near  death,  however  mad  tbey  may 
have  been,  come  to  their  senses  —  I  hope  I 
shall  here  in  tbt^  letter  - —  there  i»  a  decent 
space  to  be  very  sensible  in  —  luanj  a  good 
proverb  has  been  in  less  —  nay,  I  have 
heard  of  the  statutes  at  large  being  changed 
into  the  Statutes  at  Small  and  printed  for 
a  watch  paper. 

Your  sistersj  by  this  time,  must  have  got 
the  Devonshire  *  ees  ^  —  short  ees  —  you 
know  'em  —  they  are  the  prettiest  eea  in 
the  language,   O  how  I  admire  the  middle- 

I  pized  delicate  Devonshire  girls  of  about 
fifteen*  There  was  one  at  an  Lin  door 
holding  a  quartern  of  brandy  —  the  very 
thought  of  her  kept  me  warm  a  whole 
»tage  —  and  a  10  miler  too  — -  ♦  You  '11 
pardon  me  for  being  jocular.' 
Ever  your  affectionate  friend 

John  Keats. 

132.     TO  CHABUES   WBHTWORTfl  DILK£ 

Winchester,  Wednesday  Eve. 
[September  22,  181t>.] 
My   dear    DitKE  —  Whatever   I   take 
to  for  the   time    I   cannot   leave   off  in  a 
I  hurry  ;   letter  writing   is  the   go   now  ;    I 
have  consumed  a  quire  at  least.    You  must 
give  me  credit,  now,  for  a  free  Letter  when 
it  18  in  reality  an  interested  one^  on  two 
points,  the  one  requestive,  the  other  verg- 
ing to  the  pros  and  cons.    As  1  erpect  they 
wilt  lead  me  to  seeing  and  conferring  with 


yoti  in  a  short  time,  I  shall  not  enter  at  all 
npou  a  letter  I  have  lately  received  from 
George,  of  not  the  most  ci»mfortablc  in- 
telligence: but  proceed  to  these  two  potntSi 
which  if  you  can  theme  out  iuto  sections 
and  subsections,  for  my  edification,  you  will 
oblige  me.  This  first  I  shall  begin  upon, 
the  other  will  follow  like  a  tail  to  a  Comet. 
1  have  written  to  Brown  on  the  subject, 
and  can  but  go  over  the  same  ground  with 
you  in  a  very  short  time^  it  not  being  more 
in  length  than  the  oixliuary  paces  between 
the  Wickets.  It  concerns  a  resolution  I 
have  taken  to  endeavour  to  acquire  sotiie- 
thiug  by  temporary  writing  in  periodical 
works.  You  must  agree  with  me  how  un- 
wise it  is  to  keep  feeding  upon  hopes, 
which  depending  bo  mueh  on  the  state  of 
temper  and  imagination,  appear  gloomy  or 
bright^  near  or  afar  off,  just  as  it  happens. 
Now  an  act  haa  three  parts  —  to  act,  to  do, 
and  to  perform  —  I  mean  I  should  do  some- 
tliiiig  for  njy  immediate  welfare.  Even  if 
I  nra  swept  away  like  a  spider  from  a 
drawing-room,  I  am  determined  to  spin  — 
homespun  anything  for  sale.  Yea,  I  will 
traffic.  Anything  but  Mortgage  my  Brain 
to  Blackwood.  I  am  determined  not  to  lie 
like  a  dead  lump.  If  Re3riioIds  had  not 
taken  to  the  law,  would  he  not  be  earning 
something  ?  Why  cannot  I.  You  may  say 
I  want  tact  —  that  is  easily  acquired.  You 
may  be  up  to  the  slang  of  a  cock  pit  in 
three  battles.  It  is  fortunate  I  have  not 
before  this  been  tempted  to  venture  on  the 
common.  I  should  a  year  or  two  ago  have 
spoken  my  niiml  on  every  subject  with  the 
utmost  simplit^ity.  I  hope  I  have  learnei 
a  little  better  and  am  confident  I  shall  h»] 
able  to  cheat  an  well  as  any  literary  Jew  oj 
the  Market  and  shine  up  an  article  on  any- 
thing without  much  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
jectt  aye  like  au  orange.  I  would  willingly 
have  recourse  to  other  means.  I  cannot ; 
I  am  fit  for  nothing  but  literature.  Wait 
for  the  is»ne  of  this  Tragedy  ?  No  — 
there  cannot  be  greater  musortainties 
west,   north,  and    south    than  conceminj 
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dramatic  composition.  How  many  mouths 
must  r  wait  1  Had  I  not  better  hegin  to 
look  about  me  now  ?  If  better  events 
supersede  this  necessLty  whut  Lariii  will  be 
don«  ?  I  have  no  tnifit  wbatever  on  Poetry 
I  don*t  wonder  at  it  —  the  marvel  is  to  me 
how  people  read  so  much  of  it.  I  think 
you  will  see  the  reasonableness  of  my  plan. 
To  forward  it  I  purpose  living  ii»  cheap 
Lodging  in  Town,  that  I  may  be  m  the 
reach  of  bookii  and  information,  of  which 
there  is  here  a  plentiful  lack.  If  I  can 
find  any  place  tolerably  comfortable  I  will 
settle  myself  and  fag  till  I  can  afford  to 
buy  Pleusure  —  which  if  I  never  can  afford 
I  must  go  witliout.  Talking  of  Pleaaure, 
this  moment  I  was  writing  with  one  band, 
and  with  the  other  holding  to  my  Mouth  a 
Nectarine  —  Good  God  bow  tine.  It  went 
down  soft,  pulpy,  slushy,  oozy —  all  its  de- 
licious embonpoint  melted  dowii  my  throat 
like  a  large  beatified  Strawberry.  I  shall 
oertainly  breed*  Now  I  come  to  my  re* 
que«t.  Should  you  Eke  me  for  a  neighbour 
again  ?  Come,  plump  it  out,  I  won*t  blush. 
I  should  also  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mrs.  Wylie,  which  1  should  be  glad  of, 
though  that  of  course  does  not  influence 
me.  Therefore  will  yon  look  about  Mar- 
sham,  or  Rodney  [Romney  ?]  Street  for  a 
couple  of  rooms  for  me.  Rooms  like  tbo 
gallant's  legs  in  Mas^inger's  time,  "as  good 
a»  the  times  allow,  Sir.'  I  have  written 
toN^lay  to  Reynolds,  and  to  Woodhouse, 
Do  you  know  bim  ?  He  is  a  Friend  of 
Taylor^s  at  whom  Brown  has  taken  one  of 
his  funny  odd  dislikes,  I  *m  sure  be  's 
wrong,  because  Wood  house  likes  my  Poetry 
—  condnaive.  I  ask  your  opiiiioti  and  yet 
I  most  say  to  yon  as  to  bim.  Brown,  that  if 
yon  have  anything  to  say  against  it  I  shall 
be  as  obstinate  and  beady  as  a  Radical. 
By  the  Examiner  coming  in  your  hand- 
writing you  must  be  in  Town*  They  have 
put  me  into  spirits.  Notwithstanding  my 
aristocratic  temper  I  cannot  help  being  very 
much  pleased  with  the  present  public  pro- 
ceedings.    1  hope  sincerely  I  shall  be  able 


to  put  a  Mite  of  help  to  the  Liberal  side  of 
the  Question  before  I  die.  If  yon  should 
have  left  Town  again  (for  your  Holidays 
cannot  be  up  yet)  let  me  know  when  this  ia 
forwarded  to  you.  A  most  extraordinary 
mischance  bas  befallen  two  letters  I  wrote 
Brown  —  one  from  London  whither  I  was 
obliged  to  go  on  business  for  George  ;  tbe 
other  from  this  place  since  my  return.  I 
can*t  make  it  out.  I  am  excessively  sorry 
for  it.  I  shall  hear  from  Brown  and  from 
you  almost  together,  for  I  have  sent  him  a 
Letter  to-day  :  you  must  positively  agree 
with  me  or  by  the  delicate  toe  nails  of  the 
virgin  1  will  not  open  j'onr  Letters.  If 
tbey  are  as  David  says  *  suspicious  looking 
letters '  I  won't  open  them-  If  St.  John  bad 
been  half  as  cunning  he  might  have  seen 
the  revelations  comfortably  in  his  own  room, 
without  giving  angels  the  trouble  of  breaks 
ing  o|>en  seals.  Remember  me  to  Mrs,  D. 
and  the  Westroonasterauian  and  believe  me 
Ever  your  sincere  friend  John  Ke.%T8. 


I 
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i;33.      TO  CHARLES  ARMITAOK  BBOWK 

Wincbesten  September  23,  1819. 


1 


Now  I  am  going  to  enter  on  the  snbject 
of  aelf.     It  is  quite  time  I  should  set  my-   j 
self  doing  something,  and   live   no  longer  I 
upon  hopes.     1  have  never  yet  exerted  my-   \ 
self.     I  am  getting   into  an   idle^minded,    r 
vicious  way  of  life,  almost  content  to  live 
upon  others.     In  no  period  of  my  life  have   \ 
I  acted  with  any  self-will  but   in    throw-     , 
ing  up  the  apothecary  profession.     That  I     \ 
do  not  repent  of.     Look  at  Reynolds,  if  he 
was  not  in  the  law,  be  won  Id  be  acquiring, 
by  his  abilities,  something  towards  bis  sup- 
port.    My  eccupntion  is  entirely  literary  ; 
I  will  do  so,  too.     I  will  writCj  on  the  lib- 
eral side  of  the  cjuealion,  for  whoever  will  H 
pay  me-     I  have  not  known  yet  what  it  is  ™ 
to' be  diligent,     I  purpose  living  in  town  in 
a  cheap  lodging,  and  endeavouring,  for  a 
beginning,  to   get  the  theatricals  of  some 
paper.     When  I  can  afford  to  compose  de- 
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liberate  poems,  I  will^  I  shall  he  m  ex- 
pectation of  an  answer  to  tliia.  Look  on 
my  side  of  the  question.  I  am  eouvioced 
I  am  right.  Suppose  the  tragedy  should 
sueceedj, — ^  there  will  be  no  barm  doDe. 
Aud  here  I  will  take  an  opportunity  of 
luaking  a  remark  or  two  on  our  friendshipi 
and  on  all  your  gocnl  offiees  to  me.  I  have 
a  natural  timidity  of  mind  in  these  mat- 
ters ;  liking  better  to  take  the  feeling  be- 
tween us  for  grfl^nted,  than  to  speak  of  it. 
Butj  gooti  God  !  what  a  short  while  you 
have  known  me  !  I  feel  it  a  sort  of  duty 
thus  to  reeapitalate,  however  unpleasant  it 
ly  be  to  you.  You  have  beeu  living  for 
others  moro  than  any  man  I  know.  Thiis 
is  a  vexation  to  me,  beeause  it  has  been  de* 
priving  you,  in  the  very  prime  of  your  life, 
of  pleiyiiires  which  it  was  yonr  duty  to  pro- 
cure. As  I  am  speaking  in  general  terms, 
this  may  appear  nonsense  ;  yon  perhaps 
wiU  not  nnderstand  it  ;  but  if  you  can  go 
«ver,  day  by  day,  auy  month  of  the  last 
year,  you  will  know  what  I  mean.  On  the 
whole  however  Ibis  is  a  subject  that  I  can- 
not express  myself  upon  —  I  speculate  upon 
it  frequently  ;  and  believe  me  the  end  of 
my  speeutations  is  always  an  anxiety  for 
your  happiness.  This  anxiety  will  not  be 
one  of  the  least  incitements  to  the  plan  I 
purpose  pursuing,  I  had  got  into  a  habit 
of  mind  of  looking  towards  you  as  a  help  in 
all  diffieultie.H  — This  very  habit  would  be 
the  parent  of  idleness  and  diftictilties.  You 
will  see  it  is  a  duty  I  owe  myself  to  break 
the  neek  of  it.  I  do  nothing  for  my  sub- 
sistence —  make  no  exertion  —  At  the  end 
of  another  year  you  shall  applaud  me»  not 
for  verses,  but  for  conduct.  While  I  have 
some  immediate  cash,  I  bad  better  settle 
myself  quietly,  and  fag  on  as  others  do.  I 
shall  apply  to  HazUtt,  who  knows  the  mar- 
ket as  well  as  any  one»  for  something  to 
bring  me  in  a  few  pounds  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. I  shall  not  suffer  my  pride  to  hinder 
me.  The  whisper  may  go  round  ;  I  shall 
not  hear  it.  If  I  can  get  an  article  in  the 
Kdinburgb,  I  will.    One  must  not  be  deli- 


cate —  Nor  let  this  disturb  you  longer  than 
a  moment.  I  look  forward  witb  a  good 
hope  that  we  shall  one  day  be  passing  free, 
untrammelled,  unanxious  time  together. 
That  can  never  be  if  I  continue  a  dead 
lump.  I  shall  be  expecting  anxiously  ao^H 
answer  from  you.  If  it  does  not  arrive  iu^H 
a  few  days  this  will  have  miscarried,  and  I 

shall  come  straight  to before  1  go  to 

town,  which  you  I  am  snre  will  agree  bad 
better  be  done  whde  I  still  have  some  ready 
cash.  By  the  middle  of  October  1  shall 
expect  you  in  Loudon.  We  will  then  set 
at  the  theatres.  If  you  have  anything  to 
gainsay,  I  shall  be  even  as  the  deaf  adder 
wliich  stoppeth  ber  ears. 


134.      TO  THM  SAME 

Winchester,  September  23,  1819, 

Do  not  suffer  me  to  disturb  you  unplej 
aantly  :  I  do  not  mean  that  you  should  not 
suffer  me  to  occupy  your  thoughts,  hnt  to 
occupy  thorn  pleasantly;  for  I  assure  you  I 
am  as  far  from  being  unhappy  as  possible. 
Imaginary  grievances  have  always  been 
more  my  torment  thiui  real  ones  —  You 
know  tliia  well  —  Real  ones  will  never  have 
any  other  effect  upon  me  than  to  stimulate 
me  to  get  out  of  or  avoid  them.  This  is 
easily  accounted  for  —  Our  imaginary  woes 
are  conjured  up  by  our  passions,  and  are 
fostered  by  passionate  feeling  :  our  real 
ones  come  of  themselves,  aud  are  opposed 
bj-  an  abstract  exertion  of  mind.  Real 
grievances  are  displacers  of  passion.  The 
imaginary  nail  a  man  down  for  a  sufferer, 
as  on  a  cross;  the  real  spur  him  up  into  an 
agent.  I  wish,  at  one  view,  yon  would  see 
my  heart  towards  you.  ^T  is  only  from  a 
high  tone  of  feeling  that  I  can  put  that 
word  upon  paper  —  out  of  ^loet^}^  I  ought 
to  have  waited  for  your  answer  to  my  last 
before  I  wrote  this.  I  felt  however  com- 
pelled to  make  a  joinder  to  yours. 
bad  written  to  Dilke  on  the  subject  of 
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Imst,  I  scarcely  know  whether  I  shall  send 
IDT  letter  now.  I  tliink  he  would  approve 
t»f  iny  plan  ;  it  ib  so  evident.  Nay,  I  am 
comunced,  out  and  out,  that  by  proamg  for 
a  while  in  periodicai  workB  I  may  maiutaiu 
myself  decently. 


135.      TO   CBAKLEB  WENTWORTH   DILKB 

Wmchest«r,  Friday,  Oct<jber  1  [ISIQ], 
My  dear  Dilke  —  For  sundry  reasous^ 
which  I  will  explain  to  yon  wheu  I  come  to 
Town,  I  have  to  request  yon  will  do  me  a 
great  favour  as  I  must  call  it  knowing  how 
gri^at  a  Bore  it  is.  That  your  iniagiuation 
may  not  have  time  to  take  too  great  au 
alarm  I  state  immediately  that  I  want  you 
to  hire  me  a  couple  of  rooms  (a  Sitting 
Room  and  bed  room  for  myself  alone)  in 
'Westminster.  Quietness  and  cheapness 
are  the  essentials:  but;  as  1  shall  with  Brown 
lie  returned  by  neatt  Friday  you  eaunot  in 
that  spaoe  have  sufticient  time  to  make  any 
choice  selection,  ajid  need  not  be  very  par- 
ticular as  I  can  when  on  the  spot  suit  ray- 
self  at  leisure.  Brown  bids  me  remind  you 
not  to  send  the  Examiners  after  the  third. 
Tell  Mrs.  D.  I  am  obliged  to  her  for  the 
late  onea  which  I  see  are  directed  in  her 
hand.  Excuse  this  mere  business  letter  for 
I  assure  you  I  have  not  a  syllahle  at  hand 
on  any  subjeet  in  the  world. 
Yonr  sincere  friend         John  Keats. 


136.     TO  BKNJAHIN  BOBSKT  HAYDQK 

Winchester,  Simday  Mom  [October  3, 1819]. 
Mv  DEAR  H AYDON  —  Certainly  I  might: 
but  a  few  Months  pass  away  before  we  are 
aware.  I  have  a  great  aversion  to  letter 
writing,  which  grows  more  and  more  upon 
me  ;  and  a  greater  to  summon  up  circum* 
stances  before  me  of  an  unpleasant  nature. 
I  was  not  willing  to  trouble  you  with  them. 
Conld  I  have  dated  from  my  Palace  of 
Milan  you  would  have  heartl  from  me. 
Not  even  now  will  1  mention  a  word  of  my 


affairs  *-  only  that  *  I  Rab  am  here '  but 
shall  not  be  here  more  than  a  Week  more, 
as  1  purpose  to  settle  in  Town  and  woi 
my  way  with  the  rest*  I  hope  I  shall  nevt 
be  so  silly  as  to  injure  my  health  and  i 
dustry  for  the  future  by  speaking,  ^Titing 
or  fretting  about  my  non- estate,  t  ha 
no  quarrel,  I  assure  jou,  of  so  weighty 
nature,  with  the  world,  on  my  own  accuuni 
as  1  have  on  yours.  1  have  done  nothing 
—  except  for  the  amusement  of  a  few  pei 
pie  who  refine  upon  their  feelings  till  an 
thing  in  the  understandable  way  will  go 
down  with  them  —  people  predisposed  for 
sentiment.  I  have  no  cause  to  complain 
because  1  am  certain  anything  really  fine 
will  in  these  days  be  felt.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  if  1  had  written  Othello  I  should  have 
been  cheered  by  as  good  a  mob  as  Hunt. 
So  would  you  be  now  if  the  operation  of 
painting  was  as  universal  as  that  of  Writ- 
ing. It  is  not :  and  therefore  it  did  hehofi 
men  I  could  mention  among  whom  I  mii 
place  Sir  George  Beaumont  to  have  liftei 
you  up  above  sordid  cares.  That  this  has 
not  been  done  is  a  disgrace  to  the  country, 
I  know  very  little  of  Painting,  yet  your 
pictures  follow  me  into  the  Coimtry.  When 
I  am  tired  of  reading  I  often  think  them 
over  and  as  often  condemn  the  spirit  of 
modern  Connoisseurs.  Upon  the  wholi 
indeed,  you  have  no  complaint  to  make, 
ing  able  to  say  what  so  few  Men  can, 
have  succeeded.*  On  sitting  down  to  wTite 
a  few  lines  to  you  these  are  the  uppei^moBt 
in  my  mind,  and,  however  I  may  be  beating 
about  the  arctic  while  your  spirit  hns  passed 
the  line,  you  may  lay  to  a  minute  and  cot^ 
sider  I  am  earnest  as  far  as  I  can 
I  Though  at  this  present  *  I  have  groat 
!  poaitionsto  write '  I  feel  every  day  more  and 
njore  content  to  read.  Books  are  becoming 
more  interesting  and  valnable  to  me.  I  may 
say  I  could  not  live  without  them.  If  In  t'\ 
course  of  a  fortnight  you  can  procure  me 
ticket  to  the  British  Museum  I  will  make 
better  use  of  it  than  I  did  m  the  first 
stance.     X  shaM  go  on  with  patience  in  th< 
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oontidenoe  that  if  I  ever  da  anything  worth 
re  me  inhering  the  Re  viewers  will  uo  more 
be  ahl&  to  Btuiuhle-hloek  me  than  the 
Royal  Academy  cotild  yoti.  They  hikve  the 
same  quarrel  with  you  that  the  Scotch 
nobles  had  with  Walbco.  The  fame  they 
have  lost  thruiigh  jon  is  no  jokt;  to  thera. 
Had  it  not  heeii  for  you  Fuseli  would  liave 
hceu  not  as  he  is  major  hut  niaxinms  domo. 
What  Reviewers  cau  put  a  hindrance  to 
must  be  —  a  nothing  —  or  mediocre  which 
is  worse.  1  am  aorry  to  say  that  since  I 
saw  you  I  have  been  guilty  of  a  practical 
joke  upon  Brown  which  has  had  all  the 
fiueoess  of  an  innocent  Wildiire  among 
people.  Some  day  in  the  next  week  you 
fiiiall  hear  it  from  me  by  word  of  Mouth* 
1  have  not  seen  the  portentous  Book  which 
was  skummer*d  at  you  ju.sL  as  I  left  town. 
It  may  he  light  enough  to  serve  you  as  a 
Cork  Jacket  and  save  you  for  a  while  the 
trouble  of  swimming.  I  heard  the  Man 
went  raking  and  rummaging  about  like  any 
Richardson.  That  and  the  Memoirs  of 
Menage  are  the  first  I  shall  be  at.  From 
Sr.  G*  B.*s,  Lord  Ms  ^*  and  particularly  Sr. 
John  Lieicesters  good  lord  deliver  us.  I 
shall  expect  to  see  your  Picture  plumped 
out  like  a  ripe  Peach  —  you  would  not  be 
very  willing  to  give  me  a  slice  of  it.  I 
came  to  this  place  in  the  hopes  of  meeting 
with  a  Library  but  was  disappointed.  The 
High  Street  is  as  quiet  as  a  Lamb.  The 
kno<^kers  are  dieted  to  three  raps  per  diem. 
The  walks  about  are  interesting  from  the 
many  cdd  Buildings  and  archways.  The 
view  of  tlie  High  Street  through  the  Gate 
of  the  City  in  the  beautiful  September 
evening  light  has  amused  me  frequently. 
The  bad  singing  of  the  Catlicdral  I  do  not 
care  to  smoke  —  being  by  myself  1  am  n*jt 
very  coy  in  my  taste.  At  8t.  Cross  there 
is  an  interesting  picture  of  Albert  Diirer*ft 
—  who  living  in  such  warlike  times  perhaps 
was  forced  to  paint  in  his  Gauntlets  —  so 
we  must  make  all  allowances. 

I  am,  my  dear  Haydou,  Yours  ever 

John  Keats. 


Brown  h&s  a  few  words  to  say  to  you  and 

will  cross  this. 


137.     TO   FAJWT  BRAWNE 

College  Street, 
[Postmark,  October  11,  1819,] 

My  siv^EET  Girl  —  I  am  living  today  in 
yesterday  :  I  was  in  a  complete  fascination 
all  day.  I  feel  myself  at  your  mercy. 
Write  me  ever  so  few  lines  and  tell  mc^  you 
will  never  for  ever  he  less  kind  to  me  than 
yesterday.—  You  dazzled  me.  There  is  no- 
thing in  the  world  so  bright  and  delicate. 
When  Brown  came  out  with  that  seem- 
ingly true  story  against  me  last  night,  I 
felt  it  would  be  death  to  me  if  you  had 
ever  believed  it  —  though  against  any  one 
else  I  could  muster  up  my  obstinacy. 
Before  I  knew  Brow^n  could  diBprove  it  I 
was  for  the  moment  miserable.  When 
shall  we  pass  a  d&y  alone  ?  1  have  had  a 
thousand  kisses,  for  which  with  my  whole 
soul  I  thank  love — but  if  you  should  deny 
me  the  thousand  and  first  —  't  would  put 
me  to  the  proof  how  great  a  misery  I  could 
live  through.  If  you  should  ever  carry 
your  threat  yesterday  into  execution  — 
believe  me  't  is  not  my  pride,  my  vanity  or 
any  petty  passion  would  torment  me  — 
really  *t  would  hurt  my  heart  —  I  could  not 
bear  it.  I  have  seeu  Mrs.  Dilkc  this  morn- 
ing ;  she  says  she  will  come  with  me  any 
fine  day.     Ever  yours         JoFtN  Keats. 

Ah  hert^  mine  I 


138.      TO  THE  BAKE 


25  College  &tt«et7 
[Pofitmark,  October  13, 181i>.] 

Mt  dearest  Girl— This  moment  I 
have  set  myself  to  copy  some  verses  out 
fair.  I  cannot  proceed  with  any  degree  of 
content.  I  must  write  you  a  line  or  two 
and  see  if  that  will  assist  in  dismissing  you 
from  my  Mind  for  ever  so  short  a  time. 
Upon  my  Soul  I  can  think  of  nothing  else. 
The  time  is  passed  when  I  Imd  power  to 


I 


I 
I 


Ivise  and  yrnrti  you  against  the  utipromis- 
fig  mormng  t>f  mj  Life*  |  My  love  lian 
luude  me  selfiiih.  I  canuot  exist  without 
you.  I  am  forgetful  of  everything  but 
seeing  you  again  —  my  Life  seems  to  stop 
there  —  I  see  no  further.  You  have  ab- 
Aorb'd  me.  I  have  a  sensation  at  the  pre- 
^nt  moment  as  though  I  was  ilisaolviog  — 
I  should  be  exquisitely  miserable  without 
the  hope  of  soon  seeing  you»  I  should  be 
afraid  to  separate  myself  far  from  you. 
My  sweet  Fiumy,  will  your  heart  never 
change  ?  My  love,  will  it  ?  I  have  no 
limit  now  to  my  love.  »  ,  .  Your  note  eaine 
in  just  here.  I  eimnot  be  happier  away 
|£rom  you.  *T  is  richer  than  any  Argosy  of 
^Pearles,  Do  not  threat  me  even  in  jest. 
I  have  been  astoniahed  tliat  Men  eould  die 
Martyrs  for  religion  —  I  liave  shuddered 
at  it.  I  shudder  no  more  —  I  could  be 
rnartyr*d  for  my  Religion  —  Love  b  my 
religion  —  I  could  die  for  that.  I  could 
die  for  you.  My  Creed  is  Love  and  you 
are  its  only  tenet.  You  have  ravish*d  me 
away  by  a  Power  I  cannot  resist  ;  and  yet 
I  could  resist  till  I  saw  yon  ;  and  even 
since  I  have  seen  you  1  have  endeavoured 
often  *  to  reason  against  the  reasons  of  my 
KLove.'  I  can  do  that  no  mot^  —  the  pain 
f  would  be  too  great.  My  love  is  selfish. 
f  I  cannot  breathe  without  you.  ' 
'  Yours  for  ever  JoH^  Keats. 

139.     TO  FANKY  KEAT» 

Weotworth  Place  [Otnoher  It],  181D]. 
My  deak  Fanny  ^  My  Conscience  is 
always  reproaching  me  for  neglecting  you 
for  so  long  a  time.  I  have  been  returned 
from  Winchester  this  fortnight,  and  as  yet 
I  have  not  seen  you.  I  have  no  excuse  to 
offer  —  I  should  have  no  excuse.  1  shall 
expeet  to  see  you  the  next  time  I  call  on 
Mr.  A,  about  George's  affairs  which  per- 
plex me  a.  great  deal  —  I  should  have  to- 
day gone  to  see  if  you  were  in  town  —  but 
n»  I  am  in  an  industrious  humour  (which 
is  so  necessary   to   my   livelihood  for  the 


future)  I  am  loatli  io  break  through 
though  it  be  merely  for  one  day,  for 
I  am  inclint^d  I  can  do  a  great  deal  in  a 
clay  —  I  am  more  fond  of  pleasure  than 
study  (many  men  have  preferred  the  lat- 
ter) but  I  have  become  resolved  to  know 
something  which  yon  will  credit  when 
tell  you  1  have  left  off  animal  food  that  m/ 
brains  may  never  henceforth  be  in  a  great- 
er mist,  than  is  tbeii*s  by  nature  —  1  took 
lodgings  in  Westminster  for  the  purpose  of 
being  in  the  reach  of  Books,  but  am  do 
returned  to  Ilampstead  being  induced  to 
by  the  habit  1  have  acquired  in  this  room 
am  now  in  and  also  from  the  pleasure 
being  free  from  paying  any  petty  attei 
tions  to  a  diminutive  house-keeping. 
Brown  has  been  my  great  friend  for 
time  —  without  him  1  should  have  been  in, 
perhaps,  personal  distress  —  as  I  know  you 
love  me  though  I  do  not  deserve  it,  I  am 
sure  you  will  take  pleasure  in  being  a 
friend  to  Mr.  Brown  even  before  yoa  know 
him.  —  My  lodgiugs  for  two  or  three  day* 
were  close  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mrs. 
Dilke  who  nevcT  sees  me  but  she  enquires 
after  you  —  I  have  had  letters  from 
George  lately  which  do  not  contain,  as  I 
think  1  told  you  in  my  hist,  the  best  ne 
—  I  have  hopes  for  the  best  —  I  trust  in 
good  tcriniiiatiou  to  his  affairs  which  yoii 
please  God  will  soon  hear  of  —  It  is  be 
you  should  not  be  teased  with  the  partii 
lars.  The  whole  amount  of  the  ill  news 
that  his  mercantile  speculations  have  not 
had  success  in  consequence  of  the  geue: 
depression  of  trade  in  the  whole  provi: 
of  Kentucky  and  inileed  all  Americ*.  -^ 
I  have  a  couple  of  shells  for  you  you  will 
cidl  pretty^ 

Your  affectionate  Brother    John - 

14*»,     TOFANirr  BRAWXK 

Great  Smith  Street, 
Tuesday  ] 
[Postmark f  College  Streut,  October  19, 
My    sweet    Fanny  —  On    awakenii 

from   my   three  days  dream    ('I   cry  ti' 


ymi 
ette^y 
ticiH 
ws  1^^ 

not 


dream  «gaiii')  I  find  one  and  another 
astonished  at  iiij  idleness  and  thoughtless- 
ness. I  wad  miserable  last  night  —  the 
morning  is  always  restorative.  I  must  be 
bus  J,  or  try  to  be  so.  I  have  several 
things  to  speak  to  joii  of  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. Mrs.  Dilke  I  should  think  will  tell 
you  that  I  purpose  Uvmg  at  Hampatead. 
I  must  impose  chains  upon  myself.  I 
shall  be  able  to  do  nothing.  I  should  like 
to  cast  the  die  for  Love  or  death.  I  have 
no  Patience  with  anything  else  —  if  you 
ever  intend  to  he  cruel  to  me  as  you  say 
in  jest  now  but  ]>erh&p8  may  sometimes 
be  in  earnest,  be  so  now  —  and  1  will  — 
my  mind  is  in  a  tremble,  I  cannot  tell  what 
I  am  writing. 
Ever  my  love  yours        John  Keats . 

141.      TO    JOflKPH    SIEYKSK 

Went  worth  Place » Wednesday 
[October  27?  1819]. 

Dear  Severn  — -  Either  your  joke  about 
staying  at  home  b  a  very  old  one  or  I  really 
caird.  1  don't  remember  doing  sf».  I  am 
glad  to  hear  yon  have  finished  the  Picture 
and  am  more  anxious  to  see  it  tlmu  I  have 
time  to  spare  :  for  I  have  beaii  bo  very  lax, 
unemployed,  unmeridian'd,  and  objectless 
these  two  mouths  that  I  even  grudge  in- 
dulging (and  that  is  no  great  indulgence 
considering  the  Ijecture  is  not  over  till  9 
and  the  lecture  room  seven  miles  from 
Went  worth  Place)  myself  by  going  to 
Ilazlitt's  I^ecture.  If  yon  liave  hours  to 
the  amount  of  a  brace  of  dozens  to  throw 
away  you  ma}'  sleep  nine  of  them  here  in 
your  little  Crib  and  chat  the  rest.  When 
your  Picture  is  up  and  in  a  good  light  I 
shall  make  a  point  of  meeting  you  at  the 
Academy  if  you  will  let  me  know  when. 
If  you  should  be  at  the  Lecture  to-morrow 
evening  I  shall  see  yon  —  and  congratulate 
you  heartily  —  Hashim  1  know  *  is  very 
Beadle  to  an  amorous  sigh/  ^ 

Your  sincere  friend  JoHX  Keats. 


Wentworth  Place,  Hampatead, 
November  17  [IHll*]. 

My  deae  Taylor  —  I  have  come  to  a 
determination  not  to  publish  auytliing  I 
have  now  ready  written  :  but*  for  all  thftt, 
to  publish  a  poem  before  long,  and  that  I 
hope  to  make  a  fine  one.  As  the  marvel- 
lous is  the  most  enticing^  and  the  surest 
guarantee  of  barmoniuus  uumbeFs,  I  have 
been  endeavouring  to  persuade  myself  to 
unt ether  Fancy,  and  to  let  her  manage  for 
herself.  I  and  myself  cannot  agree  about 
this  at  all.  Wonders  are  no  wonders  to  me. 
I  am  more  nt  home  amongst  men  and 
women,  I  would  rather  read  Chaucer  than 
Ariosto,  The  little  dramatic  skill  I  may  as 
yet  have,  however  badly  it  might  show  in  a 
drama,  would,  I  think,  be  sufficient  for  a 
poem.  I  wish  to  diffuse  the  colouring  of  St. 
Agnea's  Eve  throughout  a  poem  in  which 
character  and  sentiment  would  be  the 
figures  to  such  drapery.  Two  or  three  such 
poems,  if  God  should  spare  me,  written  in 
the  course  of  the  ne^tt  six  years,  would  be  a 
famous  Oradns  ad  Paruassum  altissimuni 
—  I  moan  they  would  nerve  me  up  to  the 
writing  of  a  few  fine  plays  —  my  greatest 
ambition,  when  I  do  feel  ambitions.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  is  very  seldom.  The 
subjeot  we  have  once  or  twice  talked  of 
appears  a  promising  one  —  The  Earl  of 
Leicester's  history*  I  am  this  morning 
reading  Holinshed's  *  Elizabeth.*  You  hjui 
some  books  a  while  ago  yon  promised  to 
scud  mc,  illustrative  of  my  subject.  If 
you  can  lay  hold  of  them,  or  any  others 
which  may  be  servicc.'ible  to  me,  I  know  you 
will  encourage  my  low-spirited  muse  by 
sending  them,  or  rather  by  letting  me  know 
where  our  errand-cart  man  shall  call  with 
my  little  box.  \  will  endeavour  to  set  my- 
self selfishly  at  work  on  this  poem  that  is 
to  be. 

Your  sincere  friend 

John  Keats. 
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LETTERS  OF  JOHN   KEATS 


14a.      TO  FAJQTT  KKATi 

Wednesday  Mom  — 

[November  17,  iai9]. 

Mt  deab  Fakitt  —  I  ?eeeiired  youf  let- 

er  jesterd^y  Evening  and  will  obey  it  to- 

Dorrow.      I  would  come  to-day  —  but  I 

luive    been    to    Town    so    frequently    on 

Geoffge's   Bosineas  it  makes  me  wiah  to 

employ  to-day  at  Hampstead.     So  I  say 

Tbnnday  witboat  fail.     I  have  no  news  at 

all  entertaining  —  and   if  I  had  I  should 

sot  hare  time   to  tell  them   as  I  wish  to 

fiend  this  by  the  morning  Fo6t* 

Yonr  affectionate  Brother 

John* 


144.     TO  JOttEPH  SBVKBK 

Wentworth  Flacc^  Monday  Mom  — 
[December  *>  ?  1«19]. 

My  dear  Severn  —  I  am  very  sorry 
that  on  Tuesday  I  have  an  appoint  men  t  in 
the  City  of  an  undeferable  nature  ;  and 
Brown  on  the  same  day  has  some  business 
at  Guildhall.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
ftgnre  your  manner  of  eiecnting  the  Cave 
of  despair,"  therefore  it  will  be  at  any 
rate  a  oovelty  and  surprise  to  me  —  I  trust 
on  the  right  side.  I  shall  call  upon  you 
some  morning  shortly,  early  enough  to 
catc^h  you  before  you  can  get  out  —  when 
we  will  proceed  to  the  Academy.  I  think 
you  must  l>e  fruited  with  a  good  painting 
light  in  your  Bay  window.  I  wish  you  to 
return  the  Compliment  by  going  with  me 
to  see  a  Poem  I  have  hung  up  for  the 
Prize  in  the  Lecture  Room  of  the  Surry 
Institution.  I  have  many  Rivals,  the  most 
threatening  are  An  Ode  to  Lord  Castle- 
reaghf  and  a  new  scries  of  Hymns  for  the 
New,  new  Jerusalem  Chapel*  (You  had 
best  put  me  into  your  Cave  of  despair.) 

Ever  yours  sincerely 
John  Kkats. 


115*   TO  lAMXB  Miem 

Wentworth  PUoe  [Deeembeir  1S19]. 
Mt  dkak  Rick  — As  I  want  the  coat  on] 
my  back  mended,  I  would  be  obliged  if  ' 
you  would  send  me  the  one  Brown  left  at 
your  house  bj  the  Bearer — During  yont 
late  contest  I  had  regular  reports  of  joa, 
how  that  your  time  was  completelj  taken 
up  and  your  health  improving  —  I  shall 
call  in  the  course  of  a  few  daya,  and  see 
whether  your  promotion  has  made  any  dif- 
ference in  your  Behaviour  to  us*  I  sup- 
pose Reynolds  has  given  you  an  account  of 
Brown  and  EUiston.  As  he  has  not  rejected 
oar  Tragedy,  I  shall  not  venture  to  call 
him  directly  a  fool  ;  but  as  he  wishes  to 
put  it  off  till  next  season,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  him  little  better  than  a  knave.  — 
That  it  will  not  be  acted  this  season  is  yet 
uncertain.  Perhaps  we  may  give  it  another 
furbish  and  try  it  at  Covent  Garden. 
*T  would  do  one's  heart  good  to  see  Ma- 
cready  m  Ludolph.  If  you  do  not  see  me  j 
soon  it  will  be  from  the  htimour  of  writiug,  J 
which  I  have  had  for  three  days  continuing, 
I  must  say  to  the  Muses  what  the  maid 
says  to  the  Man  —  *Take  me  while  the 
fit  is  on  me.*  Would  yuu  like  a  true 
story  ?  *  There  was  a  man  and  his  wife 
who  being  to  go  a  long  Journey  on  foot,  in 
the  course  of  their  travels  came  to  a  river 
which  rolled  knee*deep  over  the  pebbles ' — 
In  these  cases  the  man  generally  pulls  off 
his  shoes  and  stockings,  and  carries  the 
woman  over  on  bis  back.  This  man  did  so. 
And  his  wife  being  pregnant  and  troubled, 
as  in  such  case  is  very  common,  with 
strange  longings,  took  the  strangest  that 
ever  was  heard  of.  Seeing  her  husband's  I 
foot|  a  handsome  one  enough,  looked  verj  [ 
clean  and  tempting  in  the  clear  water,  00 ' 
their  arrival  at  the  other  bank,  she  ear> 
nestly  demanded  a  bit  of  it.  Fie  being  an 
affectionate  fellow,  and  fearing  for  the 
comeliness  of   bis   child,  gave   her  a  bit 


which  he  cut  off  with  his  clasp  knife  — 
Not  satisfied,  she  asked  for  another  raof«el. 
Supposing  there  might  be  twinSf  he  gave 
her  a  slice  more.  Not  jet  eoutented  she 
craved  another  piece.  **  Yoii  wrtitch/*  cries 
the  maUf  '*  would  you  wibh  me  to  kill  my- 
self ?  Take  that  '*  —  upon  which  he  stabbed 
her  with  the  knife,  cut  ber  open,  and  fountl 
three  children  in  her  Belly  :  two  of  them 
very  comfortable  with  their  months  shut, 
the  third  with  its  eyes  and  month  atai'k 
staring  wide  open.  **  Who  would  have 
thought  it  ?  **  cried  the  widower,  and  pur- 
sued his  journey.'  Brown  has  a  little 
rambling  in  his  stomach  this  morniDg. 
Ever  yours  sincerely        John  Keats. 

146.    TO  FAifinr  keats 

Wentworth  Place*  Monday  Mom  — 
[DecemWr20,  18li*]. 

My  dear  Fanxy  —  When  I  saw  you 
last»  yon  ask*d  me  whether  yoii  should  see 
me  again  before  Christmas.  You  would 
have  seen  me  if  I  had  been  quite  welL  I 
have  not,  though  not  unwell  enough  to  have 
prevented  me  —  not  indeed  at  all  —  but 
fearful  lest  the  weather  should  affect  my 
throat  which  on  exertion  or  cold  continually 
threatens  me* — By  the  advice  of  my  Doctor 
I  have  had  a  warm  great  Coat  made  and 
have  ordered  some  thick  {(ho«s  —  so  fur- 
niflbM  I  shall  be  with  you  if  it  holds  a  little 
fine  before  Chrifitmas  day.  —  I  have  been 
very  busy  since  I  saw  you,  especially  the 
last  Week,  and  shall  lie  for  some  time,  in 
preparing  some  Poems  to  come  out  in  the 
Spring,  and  also  in  brightening  the  inter- 
est of  our  Tragedy,  —  Of  the  Tragedy  I 
can  give  yon  hut  news  semigood.  It  is 
accepted  at  Dmry  Lane  with  a  promise  of 
coming  out  next  season:  as  that  will  be  too 
long  a  delay  we  have  determined  to  get 
Elliston  to  bring  it  out  this  Season  or  to 
transfer  it  to  Co  vent  Garden,  Thin  Ellis- 
ton  will  not  like,  as  we  have  every  motive 
to  believe  that  Kean  has  perceived  how 
anitable  the  principAl  Character  will  be  for 


him.  Mj  hopes  of  success  in  the  literary 
world  are  now  better  than  ever.  Mr.  Ab- 
bey, on  my  calling  on  him  lately,  appeared 
aimoos  that  I  should  apply  myself  to 
somctMug  else  —  He  mentioned  Tea  Brok- 
erage. I  aup|H)sed  he  might  perhaps  mean 
to  give  me  the  Brokerage  of  bis  concern 
which  might  be  executed  with  little  trouble 
and  a  good  profit ;  and  therefore  said  I 
should  have  no  objection  to  it,  especially  as 
at  the  same  time  it  occurred  to  me  that  I 
might  make  over  the  business  to  George  ^ — 
I  questioned  him  about  it  a  few  days  after. 
His  mind  takes  odd  turns.  When  I  be- 
came a  Suitor  ho  became  coy.  He  did  not 
seem  so  much  inclined  to  serve  me.  He 
described  what  I  should  have  to  do  in  the 
progress  of  bu.-iineHS.  It  will  not  «uit  me.  I 
have  given  it  up.  I  have  not  heard  again 
from  George,  which  rather  disappoints  me, 
as  I  wish  to  hear  before  I  make  any  fresh 
remittance  of  his  property.  I  received  a 
note  from  Mrs,  Dilke  a  few  days  ago  in- 
viting me  to  dine  with  her  on  Xmas  day 
which  I  shall  do.  Mr.  Brown  and  I  go  on 
in  our  old  dog  trot  of  Breakfast,  dinner 
(not  tea^  for  we  have  left  that  ofl)^  supper,  ■ 
Sleep,  Confabj  stirring  the  fire  and  read-  I 
ing.  Whilst  I  wnn  in  the  Country  last 
Summer,  Mrs,  Bentley  tells  me^  a  woman 
in  mourning  call'd  on  me»  —  and  talk'd 
something  of  an  aunt  of  ours  —  I  am  so 
careless  a  fellow  I  did  not  enquire,  but  will 
particularly  ;  On  Tuesday  I  am  going  to 
hear  some  Schoolboys  Speechify  on  break- 
ing up  day  —  I  '11  lay  you  a  packet  piece 
we  shall  have  *My  name  is  Norval.*  I 
have  not  yet  look'd  for  the  Jitter  yon 
mentioned  as  it  is  mix'd  up  in  a  box  full  of 
papers  —  yon  must  tell  me,  if  you  can 
recollect,  the  subject  of  it.  This  moment 
Bentley  brought  a  Letter  from  George  for 
me  to  deliver  to  Mrs*  W^die  —  I  shall  see 
her  and  it  before  I  see  you.  The  Direction 
was  in  bis  best  band  written  with  a  good 
Pen  and  sealed  with  a  Tasaie's  Shnkspeare 
such  as  I  gave  you  —  We  judge  of  people's 
hearts  hy  their  Countenances  ;  may  we  not 


judge  of  Letters  in  the*  anme  way  ?  —  if  ao, 
the  Letter  does  ti^tcouULin  unpleasant  news 
—  Good  or  bad  spirits  bjivc  an  effect  on 
the  handwriting.  Thb  direction  is  at  Itast 
iinuervotis  and  healtbj.  Our  Sister  is  also 
well,  or  George  would  have  made  strange 
work  witli  Ks  and  Ws*  The  little  Baby  is 
well  or  he  would  have  furmed  precious 
vowels  and  Consonants  —  He  sent  oS  the 
Letter  in  a  hurry,  or  the  mail  bag  was 
rather  a  warm  berth,  or  he  has  worn  out 
his  Seal,  for  the  Shakspeare*s  head  is  flat- 
tened a  little.  This  is  close  muggy  weather 
as  they  say  at  the  Ale  houses* 

I  am  ever,  my  dear  Sister,  yours  affec- 
tionately John  Keats. 

147.     TO  THE  SAMK 

Weiitwrifth  Place,  Wednesday. 
[December  22,  1819.] 

My  dear  Fanny  —  I  wrote  to  you  a 
Letter  directed  Walthamstow  the  day  bt*- 
fore  yesterday  wherein  1  promised  to  see 
you  before  Christmas  day«  I  am  sorry  to 
say  I  have  been  and  continue  rather  unwell^ 
and  therefore  shall  not  be  able  to  promise 
certainly.  I  have  not  seen  Mrs,  Wylie's 
Letter,  Excuse  my  dear  Fanny  this  very 
Bhabby  note. 

Your  affectionate  Brother  JoeN. 

148.     TO  OEOROIAXA  AUr.USTA  KBATB 

Thursday,  Jaituary  IH,  1S20. 
My  DEAR  Sis.  :  By  the  time  you  receive 
this  your  trouble  will  be  over.  I  wish  you 
knew  they  were  half  over,  I  mean  that 
George  is  safe  in  England  aud  in  good 
health.  To  write  to  you  by  him  is  almost 
like  following  one*s  own  letter  in  the  maiL 
That  it  may  not  be  (|uite  so,  I  will  leave 
common  intelligence  out  of  the  (|uestion, 
and  write  wide  of  him  as  I  can.  I  fear  I 
must  be  dulU  ha^nng  had  no  good-natured 
flip  from  Fortune's  finger  since  I  saw  you, 
and  no  side  way  comfort  in  the  success  of 
my  friends.     I  could  almost  promise  ttmt 


if   I   liad  the  means   I   would  accompany 
George  back  to  America,  and  pay  ycm  a 
visit  of  a  few  months.     I  sbotdd  not  think 
much  of  the  time,  or  my  absence  from  my 
books  ;  or  I  have  no  right  to  think,  for  I 
am  very    idle.     But    then    I    onght  to   be 
diligent,  and  at  least  keep  myself  within 
the  reach  of  materials  for  diligence.     Dili- 
gence, that  I  do  not  mean  to  say  ;  I  should 
say  dreaming   over  my   books,   or   ratber 
other  people^s  books.     George  has  promised 
to   bring  yon    to    England    when  the    five 
years   have  elapsed.     I  regret  very  mnch 
that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  see  you  before 
that  time,  and  even  then  I  must  hope  that 
your  affairs  will  be  in  so  prosperous  a  way 
as  to  induce  yon  to  stop  longer.     Yours 
is  a  hardish  fate,  to  be  so  divided  among 
your  friends  aud  settled  among  a  people 
you  hate.     Yon  will  find  it  improve.     You 
have  a  heart  that   will  take  hold  of  your 
t^hildren  ;  even  George's  absence  will  make 
tbiugs  better.     Mis  return  will  banish  what 
must  be  your  greatest  sorrow,  and  at  the 
SRme  time  minor  ones  mth  it.     Robinson 
Crusoe,  when  be  saw  himself  in  danger  of 
perisbtng  on  the  waters,  looked  back  to 
island  as  to  the  haven  of  his  happiness,  am 
on  gaining  it  once  more  was  more  cottte: 
with  his  solitude.     We  smoke  George  about^ 
his  little  girl.     He  runs  the  common-beaten 
road  of  every  father,  as  I  dare  say  you  do 
of   every   mother :  there  is   no   child    like 
his  child^  so  original,  —  original  forsooth  ! 
HowereFj  I  take  you   at   your   words.     I 
have  a  lively  faith  that  yours  is  the  ve: 
gem  of  all  children.     Ain't  I  its  nncle  ? 
On  Henry's  marriage  there  was  a  pieoe 
bride  cake  sent  me.     It  missed  its  way. 
suppose  the  carrier  or  coachman  was  a  eon< 
juror,  and  ivanted  it   for  his  own  private 
use-     Last  Snnday  George  and  I  dined  at 
Millar's.     There    were   your   mother    and 
Charles  with  Fool  Lacou,    Esq.,  wbo  «veat 
the  sly,  disinterested  shawl  to  Miss  Millar. 
with  his  own  heathen  name  engraved  in  the 
middle,     Charles  had  a  stlk  handkerchief 
^longing  to  a  Miss  Grover,  with  whom  he 
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pretended  to  be  smitten,  and  for  her  sake 
kept  extiibitmg  and  sidoring  tbe  li&ndkeiv 
cbief  all  the  evening.  Fool  LacoQ»  Esq., 
treated  it  with  a  little  venturesome,  trem- 
bling contunielyt  whereupon  Charles  set  him 
quietly  down  on  the  floors  from  where  he 
AB  quietly  got  up.  This  process  was  re^ 
peated  iit  supper  time,  when  your  rootht^r 
said,  *  If  I  were  you  Mr.  Laeou  I  would 
Dot  let  him  do  so/  Fool  Lacon,  E&q.,  did 
not  offer  any  remark.  He  will  undoubtedly 
die  in  his  hed>  Your  mother  did  not  look 
quite  so  well  on  Sunday.  Mrs>  Henry 
Wylie  is  excessively  quiet  before  people. 
I  hope  she  is  always  so»  Yesterday  we 
dined  atTaylor's^  in  Fleet  Street,  George 
left  early  after  diuuer  to  go  to  Deptford  ; 
be  will  make  all  square  there  for  me«  1 
oould  not  go  with  him  ^I  did  not  like  the 
amiisement.  Haslam  is  a  very  good  fellow^ 
indeed;  he  has  been  excessively  ansdous 
and  kind  to  us.  But  is  this  fair  ?  He  has 
ftn  innamoTata  at  Deptford^  aud  he  has  been 
wanting  me  for  some  time  past  to  see  her. 
This  is  a  thtug  which  it  is  impossible  not  to 
shirk.  A  man  is  like  a  magnet  —  he  musa 
have  a  repelling  end.  So  how  am  I  to  set^ 
Haslam's  lady  and  family ,  if  I  eveu  went  ? 
for  by  the  time  I  got  to  Greenwich  I  should 
have  repeird  them  to  BhiL-k  heathy  and  by 
the  time  I  got  to  Deptford  tliey  would  be 
on  Shooter*s  Hill  ;  wheu  I  came  to  Shooter 
Hill  they  would  alight  at  Chatham,  and  so 
on  till  I  drove  them  into  the  sea,  which  1 
think  might  he  indictable.  The  evening 
before  yesterday  we  had  a  pianoforte  hop  at 
Dilke*s*  There  wsis  very  little  amusement 
in  the  room,  hut  a  Scotchman  to  hate. 
Soma  people,  you  must  have  observed,  have 
a  most  unpleasant  effect  upon  you  when 
you  see  them  speaking  iu  profile.  This 
Scotchman  is  the  most  accomplished  fellow 
in  this  way  I  ever  met  with.  The  effect 
was  I'omplete.  It  went  down  like  a  dose 
of  bittpr,  and  I  hope  will  improve  my 
digestion.  At  Taylor's  too,  there  was  a 
Scotchman,  —  not  quite  so  bad,  for  he  xvus 
KB  dean  as  he  could  get  himself.     Not  hav- 


Lug  succeeded  in  Drury  Lane  with  our 
tragedy,  we  have  been  making  some  altera- 
tions, and  are  about  to  try  Covent  Garden. 
Brown  baa  just  done  patching  up  the  copy 
—  as  it  is  altered.  The  reliance  I  had  on 
it  was  in  Rean^s  acting.  I  am  not  afraid 
it  will  be  damitVl  in  the  Garden.  You  said 
in  one  of  your  letters  that  there  was  no- 
thing hut  Hay  don  and  Co.  in  mine.  There 
can  be  nothing  of  hiui  in  this,  for  I  never 
see  him  or  Co.  George  has  introduced  to 
us  an  American  of  the  name  of  Hart,  I 
like  him  in  a  moderate  way.  He  was  at 
Mrs.  Dilkc's  party  —  and  sitting  by  me  ; 
we    began     talking    al>out     English    and 

American  ladies.     The  Miss ^and  some 

of  their  friends  made  not  a  very  enticing 
row  opposite  us.  I  bade  him  mark  them 
and  form  his  judgment  of  them.  I  told 
him  I  bated  Englishmen  because  they  were 
the  only  men  I  knew.  He  does  not  under- 
stand this.  Who  would  be  Braggadochio 
to  Johnny  Bull  ?  JohnTjy's  house  is  liia 
castle  ^  and  a  precious  dull  castle  it  is  ; 
what  a  many  Bull  castles  there  are  in  so- 
and-so  creseent  1  1  never  wish  myself  an 
unversed  writer  and  newsmongi^r  but  when 
I  write  to  you.  I  should  like  for  a  day  or 
two  to  have  somebody^s  knowledge  —  Mr, 
Lac  on -s  for  instance  —  of  all  tb«  different 
folks  of  a  wide  acquaintance,  to  tell  yoti 
about.  Only  let  me  have  his  knowledge  of 
family  minutiae  and  I  would  set  them  in  a 
proper  light ;  hut,  bless  me,  I  never  go  any- 
where. My  pen  is  no  more  gjirrulotis  than 
my  tongue.  Any  third  person  would  think 
I  was  addressing  myself  to  a  lover  of 
scandal.  But  we  know  we  do  not  love 
scandal,  but  fun  ;  and  if  scandal  happens 
to  be  fun,  that  is  no  fault  of  ours.  There 
were  very  gt>Dd  pickings  for  me  in  George's 
letters  about  the  prairie  settlement,  if  I  had 
any  taste  to  turn  tbem  to  accontit  in  Eng- 
land, I  knew  H  friend  of  Miss  Andrews,  yet 
I  never  mentioned  her  to  him  ;  for  after  I 
had  read  the  letter  I  really  did  not  recol- 
lect her  story.  Now  I  have  been  sitting 
here  half  an   hour   with    my  invention  at 
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work,  to  say  samething  about  your  mother 
or  Charles  or  Henry,  but  it  is  in  vain,  I 
kDow  not  what  to  &ay.  Three  niglits  aince, 
George  went  with  your  mother  to  the  play. 
I  hope  she  will  soou  Hee  mine  acted.  T  do 
not  remember  over  to  have  thanked  you  for 
your  tas-sels  to  ray  Shakspeare  —  there  be 
hangs  so  ably  supported  opposite  me,  I 
thank  you  now.  It  is  a.  contiuiial  memento 
of  you.  If  you  should  have  a  boy,  do  not 
christen  him  John,  aud  persuade  George 
not  to  let  his  partiality  for  me  come  aeroBS. 
'T  is  a  bod  name,  aud  goes  against  a  man. 
If  my  name  had  been  Edmund  I  should 
havejieeii  more  fortunate* 

I  was  surprised  to  hear  of  the  Btftte  of 
society  at  Louisville  ;  it  se^ms  to  me  yoii 
are  just  aa  ridiculous  there  as  we  are  here 
—  threepeuny  parties*  halfpenu}^  dances. 
The  best  thing  1  have  heard  of  is  your 
Bhootiug  ;  for  it  seems  you  follow  the  gun. 
Give  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Audubou, 
and  tell  her  I  cannot  think  her  either  good- 
looking  or  houest.  Tell  Mr.  Audubon  he  *8 
»  fool,  and  Briggs  that  *t  is  well  I  was  not 
Mr,  A. 

Saturday,  January  Ifi, 

It  is  strange  that  George  having  to  stop 
so  shoi-t  a  time  in  England,  I  shouJd  not 
have  seen  him  for  nearly  two  days,  lie 
has  been  to  Haslam's  and  does  not  encour- 
age me  to  follow  his  example.  He  had 
given  promise  to  dine  with  the  same  party 
to-morrow,  but  has  sent  an  excuse  which  I 
am  glad  of,  as  we  shall  have  a  pleasant 
party  with  us  to-morrow.  We  expect 
Charles  here  to-day.  This  is  a  beautiful 
day.  I  hope  you  will  uot  quarrel  with  it 
if  I  call  it  an  American  one.  The  huu 
comes  upon  the  snow  and  makes  a  prettier 
candy  than  we  have  on  twelfth-night  cakes. 
George  is  busy  this  murniug  in  making 
copies  of  my  verses*  He  is  making  one 
now  of  an  *  Ode  to  the  Nightingale,*  which 
is  like  reading  an  account  of  the  Black 
Hole  at  Calcutta  on  an  iceberg. 

You  will  aay  this  is  a  matter  of  course.  I 
am  glad  it  is —  I  mean  that  I  should  like 


your  brothers  more  the  more  I  know  them. 
I  should  spend  much  more  time  with  tbeiD 
if  our  lives  were  more  run  in  parallel;  btit 
we  can  talk  but  on  one  subject  —  that  iti 
you. 

The  more  I  know  of  men  the  more  I 
know  how  to  value  entire  liberality  in  any 
of  them.  Thank  God,  there  are  a  ^eat 
many  who  will  sacridce  their  worldly  in- 
terest for  a  friend.  I  wish  there  wi 
more  who  would  sacrifice  their  passioi 
The  worst  of  men  are  those  wboie 
interests  are  their  p{^sion;  the  next,  tbi 
whose  passions  are  their  self  -  intere: 
Upon  the  whole  I  dislike  mankind,  WLai 
ever  people  on  the  other  side  of  the  que; 
tion  may  advance,  they  cannot  deny  tlial^ 
they  are  always  anrprised  at  hearing  of  a 
good  action^  and  never  of  a  bad  one.  I  am 
glad  you  have  something  to  like  iu  America 
—  doves.  Gertrude  of  Wyoming  and  Birk^ 
T>eck*s  l>ook  should  be  bound  up  together 
like  a  brace  of  decoy  ducks  —  one  is  almost 
as  poetical  as  the  other.  Precious  mbeiv 
able  people  at  the  pratrie.  I  have  beei 
sitting  in  the  sun  whilst  I  wrote  this  till  it  *i 
become  (juite  oppressive  —  this  is  very  odd 
for  Jaunary,  The  vulcan  fire  is  the  tme 
natural  heat  for  winter.  The  sun  has 
nothing  to  do  in  winter  but  to  give  a  little 
glooming  light  much  like  a  shade.  Our 
Irish  servant  has  piqued  me  this  morning 
by  saying  that  her  father  in  Ireland  was 
very  much  like  my  Bhakspeare,  only  he 
had  more  colour  than  the  engraving.  Xoa 
will  find  on  George*s  return  that  I  have 
not  been  neglecting  your  affairs.  The  de- 
lay was  unfortunate,  not  faulty.  Perhaps 
by  this  time  you  have  received  my  tkree 
last  letters,  not  one  of  which  had  reac! 
before  George  sailed.  I  would  give  twi 
pence  to  have  been  over  the  world  as  tO} 
as  he  has.  I  wish  I  had  money  eiioiij 
to  do  nothing  but  travel  about  for  jt 
Were  you  now  in  England  I  dare  say  yott 
would  be  able  (setting  aside  the  pleasure 
you  would  have  in  seeing  your  mother)  to 
suck  out  more  amusement  for  society  than 
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I  am  able  to  do*  To  me  it  is  all  a&  dull 
here  as  Lcitila villa  could  be.  I  am  tired  of 
tbc  theatres.  Aluioat  all  thcj  parties  I  m  aj 
chance  to  fall  into  I  kaaw  by  heart-  I 
know  the  different  styles  of  talk  in  differ- 
ent places,  —  what  subjects  will  be  started, 
h«w  it  will  proceed  like  an  acted  play, 
from  the  first  to  the  laat  act.  If  I  go  to 
Hunt^s  I  run  my  bead  into  many  tunes 
heard  before,  old  puns,  and  old  music  ;  to 
Hay  don's  worn-out  discourses  of  poetry  and 

painting.     The    Miss I  am  afraid  to 

»peak  to,  for  fear  of  some  sickly  reiteration 
of  phrase  or  sentiment.  When  tbcy  were 
at  the  dance  the  other  night  I  tried  man- 
fully to  sit  near  and  talk  to  tbem,  but  to 
no  purpose  ;  and  if  I  had  it  would  have 
beeu  to  no  purpose  still.  My  question  or 
obaeri'fttiou  must  have  been  an  old  one,  and 
tbe  rejoinder  very  antique  indeed.  At 
Dilke's  I  fall  foul  of  politics*  *T  is  best  to 
remain  aloof  from  people  and  like  tbeir 
good  parts  without  being  eternally  troubled 
with  the  dull  process  of  their  every'day 
lives.  When  once  a  person  baa  smoked 
the  YapidncRs  of  tbe  routine  of  society  he 
must  either  have  self-interest  or  the  love 
of  some  sort  of  distinction  to  keep  bim  in 
good  humour  with  it.  All  I  can  say  is 
that,  standing  at  Charing  Cross  and  look< 
ing  east,  west,  north,  and  south,  I  can  see 
nothing  but  duluess-  I  hope  while  I  am 
young  to  live  retired  in  the  country. 
When  I  grow  in  years  and  have  a  right  to 
be  idle,  I  shall  enjoy  cities  more.  If  tbe 
American  ladies  are  worse  than  the  English 
they  must  be  very  bad.  You  say  you 
should  like  your  Emily  brought  up  here. 
You  bad  better  bring  her  up  yourself. 
You  know  a  good  number  of  English  ladies* 
what  encomium  could  you  give  of  half  a 
dozen  of  them?  The  greater  part  seems  to 
rae  downright  American.  I  have  known 
more  than  one  Mrs.  Audubon.  Her  affec- 
tation of  fashion  and  politeness  cannot 
transcend  ours.  Look  at  our  Cheapside 
tradesmen's  sons  and  daughters  —  only  fit 
to  be  taken  off  by  a  plague.     I  hope  now 


soon  to  come  to  tbe  time  when  I  shall  never 
be  forced  to  walk  through  tbe  city  and  hate 
as  I  walk. 

Monday*  January  17. 

George  had  a  quick  rejoinder  to  his  lei* 
ter  of  excuse  to  Has  lam,  so  we  had  not  bis 
company  yesterday,  which  I  was  sorry  for 
as  there  wtis  our  old  set.  I  know  three 
witty  people  all  distinct  in  their  excellence 
—  Rice,  Reynolds,  and  Richards.  Kice  is 
the  wisest,  Reynolds  the  playfulest,  Rich- 
ards tbc  out-o*^the*wayest.  The  fii'St  makes 
you  laugh  and  think,  the  second  makes  you 
laugh  and  not  tbiuk,  the  third  puzzles  your 
bead,  I  admire  the  first,  I  enjoy  tbe  sec- 
ond, I  stare  at  the  tbird.  The  first  is 
claret,  the  second  ginger-beer,  tbe  third 
creme  de  Byrapymdrag.  The  first  is  in- 
spired by  Minerva,  the  second  by  Mercury, 
the  third  by  Harlequin  Epigram^  Esq.  The 
first  is  neat  in  bis  dress,  the  second  slovenly, 
the  third  uncomfortable.  The  first  speak;3 
adagio,  the  second  allegretto,  tbe  third  both 
together.  Tbe  first  is  Swiftean,  the  second 
Tom-Crib-ean,  tbe  third  Shandean.  And 
yet  these  three  eans  arc  not  three  cans  but 
one  ean. 

Charles  came  on  Saturday  but  went 
early;  he  seems  to  have  schemes  and  plans 
and  wants  to  get  off-  He  is  quite  right ; 
I  am  glad  to  see  bim  employed  at  busiuess. 
You  remember  I  wrote  you  a  story  about 
a  woman  named  Alice  being  made  yomig 
again,  or  some  such  stuff.  In  your  next 
letter  tell  me  whether  I  gave  it  as  my  own, 
or  whether  I  gave  it  as  a  matter  Brown 
was  employed  upon  at  the  time.  He  read 
it  over  to  George  the  other  day,  and  George 
said  he  bad  heard  it  all  before.  So  Brown 
suspects  I  have  beeu  gi\'ing  you  bis  story  as 
my  own.  I  should  like  to  set  him  right  iu 
it  by  your  evidence.  George  has  not  re- 
turned from  town  ;  when  he  does  I  shall 
tax  his  memory.  We  bad  a  young,  long,  ^ 
raw,  lean  Scotchman  with  us  yesterday, 
called  Thornton.  Rice^  for  fun  or  for  mis- 
take, would  persist  in  calling  him  Steven- 
son.    I  know  three  people  of  no  wit  at  all, 
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each  distinct  in  Iiib  excelleDce  —  A,  B,  atid 
C.  A  is  the  foolish  est,  B  the  sulkiest,  C  is 
a  negative.  A  makes  you  yawn,  B  makes 
you  hat«.%  as  fur  C  you  never  see  him  at  all 
though  he  were  six  feet  high  —  I  bear  the 
first,  I  forbear  the  second,  I  am  Dot  certain 
that  tlie  third  is.  The  first  b  gryel^  the 
second  ditch-water,  the  third  is  spilt  —  he 
ought  to  be  wip'd  tip.  A  is  inspired  bj 
Jack-o*-the-clQck,  B  baa  Wen  drilled  by  a 
Russian  serjcant,  C^  they  say,  is  not  his 
mother^s  true  child,  but  she  bought  him  of 
the  man  who  cries,  Young  lambs  to  sell. 

Twang-dillo-dee  —  Tbis  you  must  know 
is  the  ameu  to  nonsense*  I  know  a  good 
many  places  where  Amen  should  he 
scratebed  out,  rubbed  over  with  ponee 
made  of  Momus^s  little  finger  Ijones,  and 
in  iU  place  Twang-dillo^ee  written.  This 
is  the  word  I  shall  be  tempted  to  write  at 
the  end  of  most  tnodem  poems.  Every 
American  book  ought  to  have  it.  It  would 
be  a  good  distinction  in  society.  My  Lords 
Wellington  and  Castle reagb,  and  Canning, 
and  many  more,  would  do  well  to  wear 
Twang-dillo-dEe  on  their  backs  instead  of 
Ribbons  at  their  buttou-holes;  how  many 
people  would  go  sideways  along  walls  and 
fjuickset  bedget  to  keep  their  *  Twang* 
ilillo^ee  ■  out  of  sight,  or  wear  large  pig- 
tails to  hide  it.  However  there  would  be 
so  nianj  that  the  Twang-dillo-dees  would 
keep  one  another  iu  countenance  —  which 
Brown  cannot  do  for  me— ^1  Lave  fallen 
away  lately.  Thieves  and  murderers  woulil 
gain  rank  iu  the  world,  for  would  any  of 
them  have  the  poorness  of  spirit  to  conde- 
scend to  be  a.  Twang-dill o-dee  ?  *■  I  have 
robbed  many  a  dwelling  house  ;  I  have 
killed  many  a  fowl,  many  a  goose,  and 
many  a  Man  (would  sueb  a  gentleman  say) 
but,  tbi^uik  Heaven,  I  w^i^  never  yet  a 
Twang-dtllo-dee/  Some  philosophers  in 
the  moon,  who  spy  at  our  globe  a«  we  do 
at  theirs,  say  that  Twang-dillo-dee  is  writ- 
ten in  large  letters  on  our  globe  of  earth  ; 
they  say  the  beginning  of  the  *T*  is  just 
on  the  spot  where  London  stands,  London 


being  built  within  the  fiourish  ;  *  wan  * 
reaches  do wu ward  and  slants  as  far  as 
Timbuctoo  in  Africa;  the  tail  of  the  Vg' 
goes  slap  across  the  Atlantic  into  the  Rio 
dell  a  Plata  ;  the  remainder  of  the  letters 
wrap  around  New  Holland,  and  the  last  *  e ' 
terminates  in  land  we  have  not  yet  dis- 
covered. However,  I  must  be  silent;  these 
are  dangerous  times  to  libel  a  man  in  — 
much  more  a  world. 

Friday,  27  (for  2Jitb  Jauoary,  1820]. 

I  wish  J  on  would  call  me  names:  I  d 
serve  them  so  mueb.  I  have  only  wrii 
two  sheets  for  you,  to  cany  by  George, 
those  I  forgot  to  bring  to  town  and  h*' 
therefore  to  forward  them  to  Live 
George  went  this  morning  at  6  oVlock 
tbe  Liverpool  coach.  His  being  on  hi 
journey  to  you  prevents  my  regretting  hi 
short  stay,  I  have  no  news  of  any  sort  to 
tell  you.  Henry  is  wife  bound  in  Camden 
Town ;  there  is  no  gettmg  him  out.  I 
ftorry  be  has  not  a  prettier  wife:  indeed  'i 
a  shame:  she  is  not  half  a  wife.  I  think 
could  find  some  of  her  relations  in  Buffon. 
or  Capt"  Cook's  voyages  or  the  hierogue* 
glypbics  in  Moor's  Almanack,  or  upovi  a 
Chinese  clock  door,  the  sbepherdessei  on 
tier  own  mantelpiece,  or  in  a  cruel  sampler 
in  which  she  tiiay  find  berself  worsted,  or 
in  a  Dutch  toyshop  window,  or  one  of 
daughters  in  the  ark,  op  any  picture  sh 
wiudow.  As  I  intend  to  retire  into 
country  where  there  will  be  no  sort  of  news, 
I  shall  not  he  able  to  write  yon  very  long 
letters.  Besides  I  am  afraid  tbe  postage 
comes  to  too  much;  which  tiU  now  1  lia< 
not  been  aware  of. 

People  in  military  bands  are  general] 
seriously  occupied.  None  may  or  can  Inn^ 
at  their  work  but  the  Kettle  Drum,  Long 
Drum,  Do.  Triangle  and  Cymbals.  Think- 
ing you  might  want  a  rat-cutcber  I  put 
your  mother's  old  quake r-colour'd  cat  into 
the  top  of  your  bonnet.  She  *8  with  kitten* 
so  you  may  expect  t<:i  find  a  whole  famil>. 
I  hope  tbe  family  will  not  grow  too  large 
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for  its  lodgings  I  almll  mnd  jou  a  close 
written  gbeet  on  the  first  of  next  month, 
but  for  fear  of  missing  the  Liverpool  Post 
I  must  finish  here.  God  hless  you  and 
your  little  girl. 

Your  affectionate  Brother 

John  Kkats. 


14J».     TO  FAKWT  BRAWNE 

Dearest  Faknt,  I  sliall  send  thk  the 

moment  jou  returu«  They  aaj  I  mast  re« 
main  contiiied  to  this  room  for  some  time. 
The  consciousness  that  you  love  me  will 
make  a  pleasant  prison  of  the  house  next 
to  yours.  You  must  come  and  see  me  fre- 
quently: this  evening,  without  fail  ^  when 
you  must  not  mind  about  my  speaking  in  a 
low  tone  for  I  am  ordered  to  do  so  though 
I  can  speak  out. 

Yours  ever,  sweetest  love.  — 

J.  Keats. 
turn  over 

Perhaps  your  Mother  is  not  at  home  and 
so  you  must  wait  till  she  comes.  You  mu»t 
see  me  tonight  and  let  me  hear  you  pro- 
mise to  come  tomorrow. 

Brown  told  me  you  were  all  out.  I  have 
been  looking  for  the  stage  the  whole  after* 
noon.  Had  I  known  this  I  could  not  have 
remained  so  silent  all  day. 

150,     TO  FAKNT  KBATS 

Went  worth  Place^  Stmday  Morning. 
[February  6,  182ft.) 
My  DEAR  Sister  —  I  should  not  have 
sent  those  Letters  without  some  notice  if 
Mr-  Brown  had  uot  persuaded  me  against 
it  on  account  of  an  illness  with  which  I  wai* 
attacked  on  Thursday.  After  that  I  was 
resolved  not  to  write  dll  I  should  he  on  the 
mending  hand;  thank  God,  I  am  uow  so. 
From  imprudently  leaving  oU  my  great 
coat  in  the  thaw  I  caught  cold  which  flew 
to  my  Lungs*  Every  remedy  that  has  been 
applied  has  taken  the  desired  effect,  and  I 
have  nothing  now   to   do   but  stay   within   | 


doort  for  some  time.  If  I  should  be  con- 
fined loug  I  shall  write  to  Mr.  Abbey  to 
ask  permission  for  you  to  visit  me.  George 
has  been  running  great  chance  of  a  similar 
attack,  but  I  hope  the  sea  air  will  be  his 
Physician  in  ease  of  illness —  the  air  ont  at 
sea  is  always  more  temperate  than  on  land 
—  George  mentioned,  in  his  Letters  to  us, 
something  of  Mr.  Abbey's  regret  eoneern- 
ing  the  silence  kept  up  in  his  house.  It 
is  entirely  the  fault  of  his  Manner.  You 
muat  be  careful  always  to  wear  warm  cloth- 
ing  not  only  in  frost  but  in  a  Thaw.  —  I 
have  no  news  to  tell  you.  The  half-built 
houses  opposite  us  stand  just  as  they  were 
and  seem  dying  of  old  age  before  they  are 
brought  up-  The  grass  looks  very  dingy, 
the  Celery  is  all  gone,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  enliven  one  but  a  few  Cabbage  Stalks 
that  seem  fixM  on  the  superannuated  List. 
Mrs.  Dtlke  has  been  ill  but  is  better. 
Several  of  my  friends  have  been  to  see  me. 
Mrs.  Reynolds  was  here  this  morning  and 
the  two  Mr.  Wylie*8.  BroT^ii  has  been  very 
alert  about  me,  though  a  little  wheezy  him- 
self this  weather.  Everybody  is  ill.  Yester-M 
day  evening  Mr.  Davenport,  a  gentleman  H 
of  Hampstead,  sent  me  an  invitation  to  sup* 
per,  instead  of  his  coming  to  see  us,  having 
so  bad  a  cold  he  could  not  stir  out  —  so  you 
see  'tis  the  weather  and  I  am  among  a 
thousand.  Whenever  you  have  an  inflam- 
matory fever  never  mind  about  eating. 
The  day  on  which  I  was  getting  ill  I  felt 
this  fever  to  a  great  height,  and  therefore 
almost  entirely  abstained  from  food  the 
whole  day.  I  have  no  doubt  experienced 
a  benefit  from  so  doing  —  The  Papers  I  see 
are  full  of  anecdotes  of  the  late  King :  how 
be  nodded  to  a  Coalheaver  and  laugh'd  with 
a  Quaker  and  lik'd  boiled  Leg  of  Mutton. 
Old  Peter  Pindar  is  just  dead:  what  will 
the  old  King  and  he  say  to  each  other  ? 
Perhaps  the  King  may  confess  that  Peter 
was  in  the  right,  and  Peter  maintain  him- 
self to  have  been  wrong.  You  shall  hear 
from  me  again  on  Tuesday.  S 


Your  affectionate  Brother 


John. 
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151.     TO  TMX  SAXX 

WeHkwvcth  Pbee,  Tweadaj  Man. 

[Febrwry  a,  IfflO.] 

Mt  dkar  Fajtstt — I  bad  a  sligkt  re- 
tain of  ferer  last  iiiglit»  which  tenniamted 
Hroanbljf  mad  I  am  now  toierablT  well, 
thoogii  weak  from  the  small  qnantitj  of  food 
to  which  I  am  obliged  to  confine  myself: 
I  am  sore  a  mooae  would  starre  npon  it. 
Mrs.  Wjlie  came  jesterdar.  I  haye  a  Terj 
pleasant  room  for  a  sick  person.  A  So& 
bed  is  made  op  for  me  in  the  front  Fsrloar 
which  looks  on  to  the  grass  plot  as  joa  re- 
member Mrs.  Dilke's  does.  How  mnch 
more  comfortable  than  a  dnU  room  up 
stairs,  where  one  gets  tired  of  ^e  pattern 
of  the  bed  curtains.  Besides  I  see  all  that 
passes  —  for  instance  now,  this  morning — 
if  I  had  been  in  m  j  own  room  I  shoold  not 
hare  seen  the  coab  hronght  in.  On  Son- 
dar  between  the  hours  of  twelre  and  one  I 
descried  a  Pot  boj.  I  conjectured  it  might 
be  the  one  o'CTock  beer  —  Old  women  with 
bobbins  and  red  cloaks  and  unpresummg 
bonnets  I  see  creeping  about  the  heath. 
Gipsies  after  hare  skins  and  sOrer  spoous 
ThVn  goes  by  a  fellow  with  a  wooden  dock 
oDder  hU  arm  that  rtrik^  a  hundred  and 
„,ore.  Then  come,  the  old  Fr^^*^  emi- 
grant  (who  ha.  been  very  weU J«  do  m 
?^r»nce)  with  hi.  hand,  joined  behind  on 
hi.  hips,  and  hi.  face  f uU  of  pohti^l 
iK^beme..  Then  pn«es  Bir^  David  Lew«^ 
a  very  good-natured,  good  -  lookmg  old 
gentleman  who  has  been  Tery  kind  to  Tom 
lod  George  and  me.  As  for  those  fellows 
the  Brickmakers  they  are  always  passing 
^  and  fro.  1  mustn't  forget  the  two  old 
jggjdea  Ladies  in  Well  Walk  who  have  a 
Lap  dog  between  them  that  they  are  very 
^abont.  It  is  a  corpulent  Little  beast 
ft  is  necessary  to  coax  along  with 
^^[^.tipp^d  cane.    Carlo  our  Neighbour 
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g^wne's  dog  and  it  meet  sometimes. 
^^  (hinks  Carlo  a  deril  of  a  fellow  and 
j^  ^  Mistreases.  Well  they  may  — he 
^1  sweep  *em  all  down  at  a  run;  all  for 


the  Joke  of  it.  I  shall  desire  faim  to  pe- 
rase  the  fable  of  ^e  Boys  and  ^e  frogs: 
thoogh  he  prefers  ^e  toi^;neB  aad  the 
Booea.  Ton  shaD  hear  from  me  agnm  the 
day  after  to-monow. 

Toor  affectioiiste  Brother 

JoHH  Kkatb. 

1S2.     TO   WASST  BBAWn 

Mt  dkabxst  Girl, — If  flbwas  makes 
in  agreeable  Tariety  in  the  manner 
of  jonr  eyes  I  ahonld  wU  yon  aometimes  to 
be  in.  I  with  I  had  read  jonr  note  before 
yon  went  last  night  that  I  might  have 
asBored  yon  how  far  I  was  from  wnspett-- 
ing  any  enldnewi.  Ton  had  a  just  right 
to  be  a  little  silcst  to  one  who  speaks  so 
plainly  to  yon.  Ton  must  belieTe  —  yon 
shall,  yon  will  —  that  I  can  do  nothing, 
say  nothing,  think  nothing  of  yon  bnt  what 
has  its  spring  in  the  Lots  whieh  has  so 
long  been  mj  pleag^e  and  tmmqS  On 
the  night  I  was  taken  ill — wSn  so  Tio- 
lent  a  rush  of  blood  came  to  my  Lugs 
that  I  felt  nearij  suffocated—I  assure 
you  I  felt  it  possible  I  might  not  snrriTe, 
and  at  that  moment  thought  of  nothing 
but  yon.  When  I  said  to  Brown  *this 
is  unfortunate  '  I  thought  of  yon.  Tis 
true  that  since  the  first  two  or  three  days 
other  subjects  have  entered  my  head.  I 
shall  be  looking  forward  to  Health  and  the 
Spring  and  a  regular  routine  of  onr  old 
Walks. 

Tour  affectionate        J.  EL 


153.     TO  THE  SAMK 

My  sweet  lore,  I  shall  wait  patiently  till 
tomorrow  before  I  see  you,  and  in  the 
mean  time,  if  there  is  any  need  of  such  a 
thing,  assure  you  by  your  Beauty,  *^^% 
whencTer  I  haye  at  any  time  written  on  a 
certain  unpleasant  subject,  it  has  been  with 
your  welfare  impressed  upon  my  mind. 
How  hurt  I  should  hare  been  had  you  ever 
acceded  to  what  is,  notwithstanding,  rery 
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reasonable  !  How  much  the  more  do  I 
love  jou  from  the  general  result  I  In  my 
present  state  of  Healtli  I  feel  too  mueh 
separated  from  you  and  could  almost  speak 
to  you  in  the  words  of  Lorenzo 'a  Ghost  to 
Isabella 

*  YuLir  Beauty  growa  upon  me  and  I  feel 
A  greater  lore  through  all  my  esaeuee  uteal.^ 

My  greatest  torment  since  I  have  known 
you  has  been  the  fear  of  you  bemg  a  little 
inclined  to  the  Cressid  ;  but  that  suspicion 
I  dismiss  utterly  and  remain  happy  in  the 
surety  of  your  Love,  whteh  I  assure  you  m 
as  much  a  wonder  to  me  as  a  delight.  Send 
me  the  words  '  Good  night  *  to  put  under 
my  pillow* 

Dearest  Fanny, 

Your  aifectionate  J.  K. 

IM.   TO  FAJ*KY  KEAT8 

Wentworth  Place  [February  11,  1820], 
My  dear  Fanny  —  I  am  much  the 
same  as  when  I  last  wrote.  I  hope  a  Httle 
more  verging  towards  improvement.  Yes- 
terday moroiug  being  very  fine,  I  took  a 
walk  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  gar- 
den and  was  very  much  refreshed  by  it. 
You  must  consider  no  news,  good  news  ^ 
if  you  do  not  hear  from  me  the  day  after 
to-morrow. 

Your  aJSeotionate  Brother  John. 

165»      TO  THE  SAMB 

Wentvorth  Place,  Monday  Mom. 
[February  1-1,  1820.] 
Mt  bear  Faknt  —  I  am  improving  but 
very  grftdually  and  suspect  it  will  l>e  a  long 
while  before  I  shall  be  able  to  walk  six 
miles  —  The  Sun  appears  half  inclined  to 
shin©  ;  if  he  obliges  us  I  shall  take  a  turn 
in  the  garden  this  morning.  No  one  from 
Town  has  visited  me  since  my  last,  I  have 
had  so  many  presents  of  jam  and  jellies 
that  they  would  reach  side  by  side  the 
length  of  the  sideboard.     I  hope  I  shall  be 


well  before  it  is  all  consumed,  I  am  vexed 
that  Mr.  Abbey  will  not  allow  you  pocket 
money  sufficient.  He  baa  not  behaved  well 
—  By  detaining  money  from  me  and  George 
when  we  most  wanted  it  he  has  increased 
our  expeuses.  In  consequence  of  such  de-> 
lay  George  was  obliged  to  take  his  voyage 
to  England  which  will  be  £150  out  of  his 
pocket.  I  enclose  you  a  note  —  You  shull 
hear  from  me  again  the  day  after  to-morrow. 
Your  affectionate  Brother  John. 

156.     TO  FANNY  BRAWNIE 

My  dearest  GrRi*  —  According  to  all 
appearances  I  am  to  be  separated  from  you 
as  much  as  possible.  How  I  shall  be  able 
bo  bear  it»  or  whether  it  will  not  be  worse 
than  your  presence  now  and  then^  I  cannot 
tell.  I  must  be  patient,  and  in  the  mean 
time  you  must  think  of  it  as  little  as  possi- 
ble.  Let  me  not  longer  detain  you  from 
going  to  Town  ^—  there  may  be  no  end  to 
this  imprisoning  of  you*  Perhaps  you  had 
better  not  come  before  tomorrow  even- 
ing: send  me  however  without  fail  a  good 
night. 

Yon  know  our  situation what  hop© 

is  there  if  I  sliould  be  recovered  ever  so 
soon  —  my  very  health  will  not  suffer  me 
to  make  iiny  great  exertion.  I  am  recom- 
mended not  even  to  read  poetry,  much  less 
write  it.  I  wish  I  had  t'ven  a  little  hope. 
I  cannot  say  forget  me  —  but  I  would  men- 
tion that  there  are  impossibilities  in  the 
world.  No  more  of  this,  I  am  not  strong 
enough  to  be  weaned  —  take  no  notice  of  it  \ 
m  your  good  night. 

Happen  what  may  I  shall  ever  be  my 
dearest  Lovo 

Your  afFeetionate  J.  K. 

157.     TO  THB  8ABCS 

My  DEAHS8T  Girl  —  how  could  it  evtr  ^ 

have  been  my  wish  to  forget  you  ?  how 
could  I  have  said  such  a  thing  ?  The  ut- 
most stretch  my  mind  has  been  capable  of 
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was  to  endeavour  to  forget  you  for  your 
own  sake  seeing  what  a  chancre  there  was 
of  my  remaining  in  a  precarious  state  of 
Ileal tb,  I  wonld  have  borne  it  as  I  would 
bear  death  if  fate  was  in  that  hunnour  :  but 
I  should  as  soon  think  of  choosing  to  die  as 
to  part  from  you.  Believe  too  my  Love 
that  our  frietidu  think  and  speak  for  the 
best,  and  if  thf;ir  best  is  not  our  best  it  is 
not  their  fault.  When  I  am  better  I  will 
speak  with  you  at  large  on  these  subjeets* 
if  there  is  any  occasion  —  I  think  there  is 
none.  I  am  rather  nervous  today  pi^rhaps 
from  being  a  little  recovered  and  suffering 
my  mind  to  take  little  exoursions  beyond 
the  doors  and  wiudowii.  I  take  it  for  a 
good  sign,  but  as  it  mugt  not  be  encouraged 
you  had  better  delay  seeing  me  till  to- 
morrow. Do  not  take  the  trouble  of  writ* 
ing  much  :  merely  send  me  my  good  night. 
Remember  me  to  your  Mother  and  Mar- 
garet. 

Your  affectionate  J,  E. 

158.     TO  TUB  BAMK 

My  deakebt  Fanky  —  Then  all  we 
have  to  do  is  to  be  patient.  Whatever 
violenoe  I  may  sometimes  do  myself  by 
hinting  at  what  would  appear  to  any  one 
but  ourselves  a  matter  of  neoessity,  I  do 
not  think  I  could  l)ear  any  apprtmch  of  a 
thought  of  losing  you.  I  slept  well  last 
night,  but  cannot  say  that  I  improve  very 
fast,  I  shall  exiwct  you  toniorrow,  for  it 
is  certainly  better  that  I  should  see  you 
seldom.  Let  me  have  your  good  night. 
Your  affectionate  J.  K. 

l.'H^-      TO  4AMBS  RICE 

WentwtJfth  Place,  February  16, 1820, 
My  bear  Rice  —  I  have  not  been  well 
enough  to  make  any  tolerable  rejoinder  to 
your  kind  letter,  I  will,  as  you  advise,  be 
very  chary  of  my  health  and  spirits.  I  am 
sorry  to  hear  of  your  relapse  and  hypo- 
chondiiac  symptoms  attending  it.     Let  us 


hope  for  the  best,  as  you  say.  I  shall  f< 
low  your  example  in  looking  to  the  futu: 
good  rather  than  brooding  upon  the  p] 
ilL  I  have  not  been  so  worn  with  leoi 
eued  illnesses  as  you  have,  therefore  can- 
not answer  you  on  your  own  ground  with 
respect  to  those  haunting  and  deformed 
thoughts  and  feelings  you  speak  of.  Whea 
I  have  been,  or  supposed  myself  in  health, 
I  have  had  my  share  of  them,  especially 
within  the  last  year.  I  may  say,  that  for 
six  months  before  I  waH  taken  ill  I  hi 
not  passed  a  tran(|uil  day.  Either  tl 
gloom  overspread  me^  or  I  was  suffering 
under  some  passioaate  feeling,  or  if  I 
turned  to  versify,  that  acerbated  the  poisou 
of  either  sensation.  The  beauties  of  nature 
had  lost  their  power  over  me.  How  aston- 
ishingly (here  I  must  premise  that  illness, 
aa  far  as  I  ean  judge  in  so  short  a  time^  has 
relieved  my  mind  of  a  load  of  deceptive 
thoughts  and  images,  and  makes  me  per^ 
ceive  things  in  a  truer  light)»  —  how  astoD- 
ishiugly  does  the  chauee  of  leaving  the 
world  impress  a  sense  of  its  natnral  beau- 
ties upon  us  !  Like  poor  Falstaff,  though  I 
do  not  *  babble/  1  think  of  green  fields ;  ^ 
muse  with  the  greatest  affection  on  evi 
flower  I  have  known  from  my  in  fane  v 
their  nhapes  and  colours  are  as  new  to 
as  if  I  bad  just  created  them  with  a  sq] 
human  fancy.  It  is  because  tbey  are 
nected  with  the  most  thonghlless  and 
happiest  moments  of  our  lives.  I 
seen  foreign  flowers  in  hothouses,  of 
most  beautiful  nature,  but  I  do  not  care  ^ 
straw  for  them.  The  simple  flowers  of  oiir 
Spring  are  what  I  want  to  see  again. 

Brown  has  left  the  inventive  acid  taksA 
to  the  imitative  art.  He  is  doing  his  foi 
which  is  copying  Hogarth's  heads.  He 
just  made  a  purchase  of  the  Mi'th 
Meeting  picture,  winch  gave  me  a  hoi 
dream  a  few  nights  ago.  I  hope  X  sluill 
under  the  trees  with  you  again  in 
such  place  as  the  Isle  of  Wight.  J  do  not 
mind  a  game  of  cards  in  a  $aw>pit  or  wa^ 
gon,  but  if  ever  you  catch  me  on  a  st^ge- 


coooh  in  the  winter  full  agaiust  the  wind, 
biin^  me  down  with  a  brace  of  bulleta^  aod 
I  promise  uot  to  'peach.  Remember  me  to 
Kejnoldft,  and  say  how  much  I  should  like 
to  hear  from  him  ;  that  Brown  returned 
immediately  after  he  went  oti  Sunday,  and 
that  I  was  vexed  at  forgetting  to  ask  him 
to  lunch  ;  for  as  he  went  toward b  the  gate, 
I  saw  he  was  fatigued  and  hungry. 

I  am,  my  dear  litce,  ever  most  ainoerely 
yours 

John  Keats. 

I  have  broken  this  open  to  let  yon  know 
I  was  surprised  at  seeing  it  on  the  table 
this  morning,  thinking  it  had  gone  long 
ago, 

100.      TO   FAJTNY  K£AT8 

My  dear  Fanwy  — Being  eonfined  al- 
most entirely  to  vegetable  food  and  the 
weather  being  at  the  same  time  »o  much 
against  mu>  I  cannot  say  I  have  much  im- 
proved since  I  wrote  last.  The  Doctor 
tells  me  there  are  no  dangerous  Symptoms 
about  me  I  and  quietness  of  mind  and  fine 
weather  will  restore  me*  Mind  mj  advice 
to  be  very  careful  to  wear  warm  cloathing 
iu  a  thaw.  I  will  write  again  on  Tuesday 
when  I  hope  to  send  you  good  news. 

Your  a^ectionate  Brother  John . 


Id.     TO  FANNY   BBAWNE 

My  dearest  Fanny  —  I  read  your 
note  in  bed  last  night,  and  that  might  be 
the  reason  of  my  sleeping  so  much  l>etter. 
I  thiuk  Mr.  Brown  is  right  in  supposing 
you  may  stop  too  long  with  me,  so  very 
nervous  as  I  am^.  Send  nie  every  evening 
a  written  Good  night.  If  you  come  for  a 
few  minutes  about  six  it  may  be  the  best 
time«  Should  you  ever  fancy  me  too  low- 
spirited  I  must  warn  you  to  ascribe  it  to 
the  medicine  I  am  at  present  taking  which 
is  of  a  nerve-shaking  nature.     I  shall  im- 


pute any  depression  T  may  experience  to 
Ihis  cause.  I  have  been  writing  with  a 
vile  old  pen  the  whole  week,  which  is  ex- 
cessively ungailant.  The  fault  is  iu  the 
( juiU  t  I  have  mended  it  and  still  it  is  very 
mutih  tnclin'd  to  make  blind  es.  However 
these  last  lines  are  in  a  much  better  style 
of  penmanship,  tho'  a  little  disfignred  by 
the  smear  of  black  ourrant  jelly  ;  which  has 
made  a  little  mark  on  one  of  the  piigcs  of 
Brown's  Ben  Jonson,  the  very  best  book  he 
has.  I  have  lick*d  it  but  it  remains  very 
purple,  I  did  not  know  whether  to  say 
purple  or  blue  so  in  the  mixture  of  the 
thought  wrote  purplue  wliich  may  be  an 
excellent  name  for  a  colour  made  up  of 
those  two»  and  would  suit  well  to  start  next 
spring.  Be  very  careful  of  open  doors  and 
windows  and  going  without  your  duIHe 
grey*    God  bless  you  Love  ! 

J.  Eeats. 
P.  S.    I  am  sitting  in  the  back  room. 
Remember  me  to  your  Mother, 


162 


TO  THZ  SAMS 


My  dear  Fanny, —  Do  not  let  your 
mother  suppose  that  you  hurt  me  by  writ- 
ing at  night.  For  some  reason  or  other 
your  hist  night^s  note  was  not  so  treasure- 
able  as  former  ones.  I  would  fain  that  you 
call  me  Love  still.  To  see  you  happy  and 
in  high  spirits  is  a  great  consolation  to  me 
—  still  let  me  believe  that  you  are  not  half 
so  happy  as  my  restomtion  would  make 
you.  I  am  nervous,  I  own^  and  may  think 
myself  worse  than  I  really  am  ;  if  ao  you 
must  indulge  me,  and  pamper  with  that 
sort  of  tender ne9.s  you  have  manifested  to- 
wards me  in  different  Letters.  My  sweet 
creature  when  I  look  back  upon  the  pains 
and  torments  I  have  suffered  for  you  from 
the  day  I  left  you  to  go  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight ;  the  ecstasies  in  which  I  have  passM 
some  days  and  the  miseries  in  their  turn,  I 
wonder  the  more  ut  the  Beauty  which  has 
kept  up  the  spell  ao  fervently.  When  I 
send  this  round  I  shall  be  in  the  front  uar- 


I 


lour  watching  to  see  you  show  yourself  for 
ji  minute  in  the  garden.  How  illness 
stands  as  a  barrier  betwixt  me  and  you  ! 
Even  if  I  was  well  — —  I  muBt  mstke  my- 
self OS  good  a  Philosopber  as  possible. 
Now  I  tLave  bad  oppctrtunities  of  passing 
nigbts  anxious  and  awake  I  have  found 
other  thoughts  intrude  upon  mo.  *If  I 
Bhoold  dio,^  said  I  to  myself,  *  1  have  left 
no  immortal  work  behiud  me  —  nothiug  to 
make  my  frienda  proud  of  my  memory  — 
but  I  have  lov'd  the  principle  of  beauty  in 
all  things,  and  if  I  bad  had  time  I  would 
have  made  myself  remembered.'  Tbougbta 
like  these  came  very  feebly  whilst  I  was  in 
health  and  every  pulse  beat  for  you  —  now 
you  divide  with  this  (may  /  say  it  ?)  *  last 
mfirmity  of  noble  minds '  all  my  reflection. 
God  bless  you,  Love.      J.  K£AT8. 

16:1,      TO  THE  SAME 

My  dearkrt  Girl,  —  You  spoke  of 
'  having  been  unwell  m  youf  last  note  :  have 
you  reeoverM  ?  That  note  has  been  a 
great  delight  to  me,  I  am  stronger  than 
I  was  :  the  Doctors  say  there  is  very  little 
the  matter  with  me,  but  I  cannot  believe 
them  till  the  weight  and  tightness  o(  my  I 
Cheat  is  mitigated.  I  will  not  indulgf^  oil 
I  pain  myself  by  complaining  of  my  long 
separation  from  you.  God  alone  knows 
whether  I  am  destitied  to  taste  of  happi- 
ness with  you  :  at  all  events  I  myself  know 
thus  mueh)  that  I  consider  it  no  mean  Hap- 
pinesfl  to  have  lov^d  yon  thus  far  —  if  it  is 
to  be  no  further  I  shall  not  be  unthankful 
—  if  I  am  to  recover,  the  day  of  my  re- 
covery shall  see  rae  by  your  side  from 
which  nothing  shall  separate  me.  If  well 
you  are  tbe  only  medicine  that  can  keep 
me  so.  Perhaps,  aye  surely,  I  am  writing 
in  too  depressed  a  state  of  mind  •^  ask  your 
[Mother  to  come  and  see  me — she  will 
hring  you  a  better  account  than  mine. 

Ever  your  affectionate  John  Keats, 


acket      I 

romi^^l 
tcbe^l 


[February  23  or  25, 1820.) 
My  dear  Reynolds  —  I  have  been  im-^ 
proving  since  you  saw  me  :  my  nights  are 
better  which  I  think  is  a  very  encour- 
aging thing.  You  mention  your  cold  in 
rather  too  slighting  a  manner  —  if  jou 
travel  outride  have  some  fhrnoel  against 
the  wind  —  which  1  hope  wU  not  keep  on 
at  this  rate  when  you  are  in  the  Packet 
boat.  Should  it  rain  do  not  stop 
deck  though  the  Passengers  should  vomi 
themselves  inside  out.  Keep  under  Hal 
from  all  sort  of  wet. 

I  am  pretty  well  provided  with  Books  at 
present,  when  you  return  1  may  give  you  a 
commission  or  two.  Mr.  B[arry]  C[omwall] 
has  sent  me  not  only  his  Sicilian  Story  but 
yesterday  his  Dramatic  Seeaes  —  this  is 
very  polite,  and  I  shall  do  what  I  can 
make  him  sensible  I  think  so.  I  conit 
they  teaze  me  —  they  are  composed 
amiability,  the  Seasons,  the  Leaves, 
Moons,  etc.,  upon  which  he  rings  (accoj 
ing  to  Hunt's  expreasioti),  triple  bob 
jors.  However  that  is  nothing  ^ — I  t 
he  likes  poetry  for  its  own  sake,  not  his. 
hope  I  shall  soon  be  well  enough  to  proceed 
with  my  faeries  and  set  you  about  the  notes 
on  Sundays  and  Stray-days.  If  I  bad  been 
well  eDOugh  I  should  have  liked  to  cross 
the  water  with  you.  Brown  wishes  yon  a 
pleasant  voyage  —  Have  fish  for  diimer  at 
the  sea  ports,  and  don't  forget  a  bottle  of 
Claret.  You  vnll  not  meet  with  so  much  to 
hate  at  Bn»ssels  as  at  Paris.  Remember  me 
to  all  my  friends.  If  I  were  well  enough  I 
would  paraphra.se  an  ode  of  Horace*s  for 
you,  on  your  embarking  in  the  seven! 
years  ago  style.  The  Packet  will  bear 
comparison  with  a  Roman  gaUey  at  aay 

Ever  yours  affectionately 

J,  Kkats 


165.     TO  FAJimr  BRAWlf£ 


My  dearest  Girl  —  Indeed  I  will  not 
deceive  you  with  reapect  to  my  Health. 
This  is  the  fact  as  far  as  I  know.  I  have 
been  confiiied  three  weeks  and  am  not  yet 
well  —  this  proves  that  there  is  somethiug- 
wrong  about  rae  which  jny  constitution  will 
either  conquer  or  give  way  to.  Let  us 
hope  for  the  heat.  Do  you  hear  the  Thrush 
sinking  over  the  field  ?  I  think  it  is  a 
si^  of  mild  weather  —  so  mueh  the  bet^ 
ter  for  me.  Like  all  Sinners  uow  I  am  ill 
I  philosopbize,  aye  out  of  my  attachraeut 
to  every  thing,  Trees,  flowers,  Thrushes, 
Spring,  Summer,  Claret,  &c.  &c.  —  aye 
every  thing  but  you,  ^ —  My  sister  would  he 
glad  of  my  company  a  little  longer.  That 
Thrush  is  a  fine  fellow*  I  hope  he  was 
fortunate  in  his  choice  this  year.  Do  not 
send  any  more  of  my  Books  home.  I  have 
a  great  pleasure  in  the  tb ought  of  you  look* 
ing  on  them. 

Ever  yours  my  sweet  Fanny         J,  K. 

166.      TO  FJiKHY  KBATS 

W&ntworth  Pkce»  Thursday. 
[Feb^naty  24, 1820.) 

Mr  DEAR  Fanny  —  I  am  sorry  to  hear 
you  have  been  so  unwell  :  now  you  are  bet- 
ter^  keep  so.  Remember  to  he  very  care- 
ful of  your  clothing  —  this  climate  requires 
the  utmost  care.  There  has  been  very 
little  alteration  in  me  lately.  I  am  much 
the  same  as  when  I  wrote  last.  When  1 
am  well  enough  to  return  to  my  old  diet  I 
shall  get  stronger.  If  my  recovery  should 
be  delayed  long  I  will  ask  Mr.  Abbey  to  let 
you  visit  me  — ^keep  up  yoiir  Spirits  as  well 
as  you  can.  Tou  shall  hear  soon  again 
from  me. 

Your  affectionate  Brother    John 

167.      TO  FANWT   ERAWKE 

Mr  DEAREST  Fanxtt  —  I  had  a  better 

night  la-st  night  than  I  have  had  since  my 


attack,  and  this  morning  I  am  the  same  as 
when  you  saw  me.  I  have  been  turning 
over  two  volumes  of  Letters  written  be- 
tween Rousseau  and  two  Ladies  in  the 
perplexed  strain  of  mingled  fiuesse  and 
sentiment  in  which  tbe  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  those  days  were  so  clever,  and 
which  is  still  prevalent  among  Ladies 
of  this  Country  who  live  in  a  state  of  rea- 
soning romance.  The  likencsK  however 
only  extends  to  the  mannerism,  not  to  the 
dexterity.  What  would  Rousseau  have 
said  at  seeing  our  little  correspondence  I 
What  would  his  Ladies  have  said  1  I 
don't  care  mueh  —  I  would  sooner  have 
Sbakspeare^s  opinion  about  tbe  matter. 
The  common  gossiping  of  washerwomen 
roust  be  less  disgusting  than  the  continual 
and  eternal  fence  and  attack  of  Rousseau 
and  these  sublime  Petticoats.  One  calls 
herself  Clara  and  ber  friend  Julia,  two  of 
Rosseau's  heroines  —  they  all  the  same 
time  christen  poor  Jean  Jacques  St.  Preux 
—  who  is  the  pure  cavalier  of  his  famous 
novel.  Thank  God  I  am  born  in  England 
with  our  own  great  Men  before  lay  eyes. 
Thank  God  that  you  are  fair  and  can  love 
me  without  being  Lctte rewritten  and  senti- 
mentalized into  it.  —  Mr.  Barry  Cornwall 
has  sent  me  another  Book,  his  first,  with  a 
polite  note.  I  must  do  what  I  can  to  make 
him  sensible  of  the  esteem  I  have  for  his 
kindness.  If  this  north  east  would  take  a 
turn  it  would  be  so  much  the  better  for 
me.  Good  bye»  ray  love,  my  dear  love, 
my  beauty  — 

love  me  for  ever  J.  K. 

1H8.      TO  THE  BAMB 

My  dearest  Gekl  —  I  continue  much 
tbe  same  as  usual,  I  think  a  little  lietter. 
My  spirits  are  better  also,  and  consequently 
I  am  more  resigned  to  my  conliuement.  I 
dare  not  think  of  you  much  or  write  muoh 
to  you.     Remember  me  to  all. 

Ever  your  affectionate 

John  Keats. 


I 
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LETl'ERS   OF  JOHN    KEATS 


TO  THE  BAHE 

My  dkar  Fanny  —  I  tMnk  you  had  bet* 
ter  Dot  make  any  long  stay  with  me  wben 
Mr*  BrowD  is  at  lioiue.  WTaenever  he  goes 
out  you  may  bring  your  work,  Yoa  will 
}iavc  a  pleasant  walk  today.  I  shall  see  yoa 
pass.  I  shall  follow  you  with  my  eyes  over 
the  Heath,  Will  you  come  towards  even- 
ing instead  of  before  dinner?  When  you 
are  gone,  ^t  is  past  —  if  you  do  not  come 
tiU  tbe  evening  I  have  something  to  look 
forward  to  all  day.  Come  round  to  my 
window  for  a  moment  when  you  have  read 
this.  Thank  your  Mother,  for  tbe  pre- 
serves, for  me.  Tbe  raspberry  will  be  too 
BWE»et  not  having  any  acid  ;  therefore  tia 
you  are  bo  good  a  girl  I  shall  make  you  a 
present  of  it.     Good  bye 

My  8w«et  Love  I  J.  Keats. 


170*     TO  THE  SAME 

My  dearest  Fanny  ^ — The  power  of 
your  benediction  is  of  not  so  weak  a  nature 
as  to  pass  from  the  ring  in  four  atid  twenty 
bonrs  —  it  in  like  a  sacred  Chalice  once  con- 
secrated and  ever  consecrate.  I  shall  kltm 
jmiT  imnie  and  mine  where  your  Lips  hav<? 
been*- Lips!  why  should  a  poor  prisoner 
fts  T  am  talk  about  such  things  ?  Thank 
God,  though  I  hold  them  the  dearest  plea- 
sures in  the  universe,  I  have  a  consolation 
independent  of  them  in  the  certainty  of 
your  affection.  I  could  write  a  song  in 
the  style  of  Tom  Moore's  Pathetic  about 
Memory  if  that  would  be  any  relief  to  me» 
No — 'twould  not.  I  will  be  as  obstinate 
as  a  Robin,  I  will  not  sing  in  a  eage. 
Health  is  my  expected  heaven  and  you  ari? 

the  Houri *  this  word  I  believe  ia  both 

singular  and  plural  —  if  only  plurali  never 
mind  —  yoti  are  a  thousand  of  them* 

Ever  yours  affectionately  my  dearest, 

J.  K. 

You  had  better  not  come  to  day. 


171.     TO  THK  SAJIB 

^iv  D  HA  REST  LovK  —  You  must  not 
SO  long  ill  the  cold  —  I  have  been  su: 
iag  that  window  to  be  open.  —  Your  note 
half-cured  me.  When  1  want  some  mofe 
oranges  I  will  tell  you  —  these  are  jusi 
k  propos.  I  am  kept  from  food  so  feel 
rather  weak  —  otherwise  very  well.  Pray 
do  not  stop  so  long  npstairs  —  it  makes  me 
uneasy  — come  every  now  and  tlien  atid 
atop  a  half  minute.  Kcmember  me  to 
Your  Mother. 

Your  ever  affectionate  J.  Kkats. 


172.     TO  THE  SAMX 

Sweetest  Fanny  —  You  fear, 
times^  I  do  not  love  yon  so  much  aa  jo» 
wish  ?  My  dear  Girl  I  love  you  ever  and 
ever  and  without  reserve.  Tbe  more  I 
have  known  the  more  have  I  lov*d.  In 
every  way  —  even  my  jealousies  ha%*e  been 
agonies  of  Love,  in  the  hottest  fit  I  ewtr 
had  I  would  have  died  for  you.  I  baT« 
vex*d  you  too  much.  But  for  Love  !  C«a 
I  help  it  ?  You  are  always  new.  The  last 
of  your  kisses  was  ever  the  sweetest ;  the 
last  smile  tbe  brightest  ;  the  laat  move^ 
ment  the  graeefullest.  When  you  pa»*d 
my  window  home  yesterday,  I  was  fiUM 
with  as  much  admiration  as  if  I  had  then 
seen  you  for  tbe  first  time.  You  uttered  a 
half  complaiut  once  that  I  only  lov'd  your 
beauty.  Iliive  I  nothing  ebe  then  to  lore 
in  ymi  but  that  ?  Do  not  I  see  a  heart 
naturally  furnished  with  wings  imprison  it- 
self with  me  ?  No  ill  prospect  has  been  M§ 
to  turn  your  tbcmglits  a  moment  from  in*. 
This  perhaps  ftbould  be  ns  much  m  subject 
of  sorrow  as  joy  -^  but  I  will  not  talk  d 
that.  Even  if  you  did  not  love  nte  I  ooaM 
not  help  an  entire  devotion  to  you  :  h^w 
much  more  deeply  then  must  I  feel  for 
you  knowing  you  love  me.  My  Mind  bai 
been  the  moflt  discontented  and  restless  one 
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that  ever  was  put  into  a  body  too  small  for 
it,  I  never  felt  my  Miud  repose  upon  auj' 
thing  with  complete  and  undiatracted  eo* 
joymeiit — upon  no  person  but  y mi.  When 
you  are  in  the  room  my  thoughts  never  fly 
out  of  window:  yon  always  concentrate 
ray  whole  senses.  The  anxiety  shown  ahoiit 
<Hir  Loves  in  yonr  la.st  note  ia  an  immense 
pleasure  to  me :  however  you  must  not 
suffer  snch  speculations  to  molest  yon  any 
more  ;  nor  will  I  any  more  believe  you  can 
have  the  least  pique  against  me.  Brown  is 
gone  out^bnt  here  is  Mrs.  Wiley  —  when 
she  is  gone  I  shall  be  awake  for  yon. — 
Etemeinhrances  to  your  Mother. 
Your  affectionate  J.  Keats. 


173.      TO  CHARLES   WENTWOKTH  DILKE 

[Hanipstead,  March  4,  1820  ] 

My  dear  DiLikE  —  Since  I  saw  you  I 
have  been  gradual ly^  too  gradually  perhaps, 
improving  j  and  though  under  an  intertliet 
with  respect  to  animal  food,  living  upon 
paeudo  victuals,  Brown  sajf*  I  have  pickM 
up  a  little  Heab  lately.  If  I  can  keep  off 
inflammatian  for  the  next  six  weeks  I 
trust  I  shall  do  very  well.  Yon  eertainly 
should  have  been  at  Martinis  dinner,  for 
making  an  index  is  surely  as  dull  work 
as  engraving.  Have  you  heard  that  the 
Bookaeller  is  going  to  tie  himself  to  the 
manger  eat  or  not  as  he  pleases.  He 
says  Riee  shall  have  his  foot  on  the 
fender  notwithiitanding.  Reynolds  ia  go- 
ing to  ftail  on  the  salt  seas.  Brown  has 
been  mightily  progressing  with  his  Ho- 
garth. A  damn*d  melancholy  picture  it 
19)  and  during  the  first  week  of  my  illness 
it  gave  me  a  psalm^singing  nightmare,  that 
mafle  me  almost  faint  away  in  my  sleep.  1 
know  I  am  better,  for  I  can  bear  the  Pic- 
ture. I  have  experienced  a  specimen  of 
great  politeness  from  Mr,  Barry  Cornwall. 
He  has  sent  me  his  books.  Some  time  ago 
he   had  given  his   first  published  book  to 


Hunt  for  me  j  Hunt  forgot  to  give  it  and 
Barry  Cornwall  thinking  I  ha^l  received  it 
must  have  thought  me  a  very  neglectful 
fellow.  Notwithstanding  he  sent  me  his 
second  book  and  on  my  explaining  tliat  I 
had  not  received  bis  hrst  he  sent  me  that 
lUso,  I  am  sorry  to  see  by  Mrs.  D.*8  note 
that  8 to  has  been  so  unwell  with  the  spasms. 
Doea  Abo  continue  the  Medicines  that  bene- 
fited her  so  much  ?  I  am  afraid  not. 
Remember  me  to  her,  and  say  I  shall  not 
expert  her  at  Hainpstead  next  week  unless 
the  Weather  changes  for  the  warmer*  It 
is  better  to  ran  no  chance  of  a  su|>crnumer- 
ary  cold  in  March.  As  for  you,  you  must 
come.  Yon  must  improve  in  your  penman- 
ship ;  your  wi-iting  is  like  the  speaking 
of  a  child  of  three  years  old,  very  under- 
standable to  its  father  hut  to  no  one  else. 
The  worst  is  it  looks  well  ~  no,  that  is  not 
the  worst  —  the  worst  is,  it  is  worse  than 
BaUcy*s.  Bailey's  looks  illegible  and  ma}' 
perchance  be  read  ;  yours  looks  very  legi- 
ble and  may  perchance  not  be  read.  I 
would  endeavour  to  give  yoti  a  facsim- 
ile of  your  word  This  tie  wood  if  I  were 
not  minded  on  the  instant  that  Lord  Ches- 
terfield has  done  some  such  thing  to  his  son. 
Now  I  would  not  bathe  in  the  same  River 
with  Lord  C.  though  I  had  the  upper  hand 
of  the  stream.  I  am  grieved  that  in  writ- 
ing and  speakinjj  it  is  necessary  to  make 
use  of  the  same  particles  as  he  did.  Cob- 
liett  is  expected  to  come  in.  O  that  I  had 
two  double  pliiinpers  for  him-  The  minis- 
try are  not  so  inimical  to  him  but  it  would 
like  to  put  him  out  of  Coventry.  Casting 
my  eye  on  the  other  side  I  see  a  long  word 
written  in  a  most  vile  manner^  nnhecoming 
Si  Critic.  You  must  recollect  I  have  served 
no  apprenticeship  to  old  plays.  If  the  only 
copies  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors  had 
been  made  by  yon,  Bailey  and  Haydon  they 
were  as  good  as  lost.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  Character  of  a  Man  may  be  known  by 
bis  handwTiting  —  if  the  Character  of  the 
age  may  be  known  by  the  average  good- 
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not  give  you  yesterday  a  mmute  account  of 
my  health.  Totlay  I  have  left  off  the 
Medicine  which  I  took  to  keep  the  pulse 
dawn  and  I  find  I  can  do  very  weU  without 
it  J  which  is  a  very  favourable  sign,  a»  it 
shows  there  is  no  inflammation  reniaining^. 
You  think  I  may  be  weaHe«i  at  night  you 
Bay:  it  is  my  best  time;  I  am  at  my  best 
about  eight  o*Cloek,  I  received  a  Note 
from  Mr.  Procter  toclay.  He  says  he  ejiu- 
not  pay  me  a  visit  this  weather  as  he  ia 
feiirful  of  an  itiflammation  in  the  Chest. 
What  a  horrid  climate  this  ift?  or  what 
I  enfeless  inhabitants  it  has  ?  You  are  one 
of  thera.  My  dear  girl  do  not  make  a  joke 
of  it:  do  not  expose  yourself  to  the  cold. 
» Ther©*s  tbe  Thrusli  again  —  I  can't  affortl 
I  It  —  bell  run  me  up  a  pretty  Bill  for 
Mnsic  ^-- besides  he  ought  to  know  I  deal 
at  dementi's.  How  can  you  bear  so  long 
an  imprisonment  at  Hampstead  ?  I  shall 
always  remember  it  with  all  the  gusto  that 
a  monopolizing  carle  should.  I  could  build 
an  Altar  to  you  for  it. 

Your  affectionate 


17B«     TO  FAIOIT  KSATS 

[March  20,  1820.] 
My  dear  FAK!nr  —  According  to  your 
desire  I  write  to-day.  It  must  be  but  a 
few  lines,  for  I  have  been  attack VI  several 
times  with  a  palpitation  at  the  beart  and 
the  Doctor  says  I  must  not  make  the 
slightest  exertion.  1  am  much  the  same 
to-day  as  I  have  been  for  a  week  past.  They 
say  'tis  nothing  but  debility  and  will  entirely 
c^ase  on  my  recovery  of  my  strength  which 
is  the  object  of  my  present  diet.  As  tlie 
Doctor  will  not  suffer  me  to  write  I  shnll 
aak  Mr,  Brown  to  let  you  hear  news  of  me 
for  the  future  if  I  should  not  get  stronger 
soon.  I  hope  I  shall  be  well  enough  to 
come  and  see  your  flowers  in  bloom. 
Ever  your  most  affectionate  Brother 


Mr  DEAREST  GiKL  —  As«  from  the  lasl. 
part  of  my  noto  yon  must  see  how  gratified 
I  have  been  by  your  remaining  at  home, 
you  might  perhaps  conceive  that  I  was 
equally  bias'd  the  other  way  by  your  going 
to  Town,  I  cannot  be  easy  to-night  without 
telling  you  you  would  be  wrong  to  suppose 
so.  Though  I  am  pleased  witli  the  one,  I 
am  not  displeased  with  the  other.  How 
do  I  dare  to  write  in  this  manuer  about  my 
pleasures  and  displeasures  ?  I  will  tho' 
whilst  I  am  an  invalid^  in  spite  of  you. 
Good  night.  Love  I  J*  K. 


180.     TO  TBS  SAME 
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My  dearest  Giri«  —  In  consequence  of 
our  company  I  suppose  I  shall  not  see  yoa 
before  tomorrow,  I  am  much  better  to- 
day —  indeed  all  I  have  to  complain  of  la 
want  of  strength  and  a  little  tightness  in 
the  Chest.  I  envied  Sam^a  walk  with  you 
today;  which  I  will  not  do  again  as  I  raaf 
get  very  tired  of  envying.  I  imagine  yoa 
now  sitting  in  your  new  black  dress  which 
I  like  BO  much  and  if  I  were  a  little  less 
selfish  and  more  enthusiastic  I  should  run 
round  and  snrprise  you  with  a  knock  at 
the  door.  I  fear  I  am  too  prudent  for  a 
dying  kind  of  Lover*  Yet,  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  going  off  in  warm  blood 
like  Homeo,  and  making  one's  exit  like  H 
frog  in  a  frost.  I  had  nothing  particular 
to  say  today^  but  not  tnteoding  that  there 
shall  be  any  interruption  to  our  correspond* 
ence  (which  at  some  future  time  I  propose 
offering  to  Murray)  I  write  something. 
God  bless  you  my  sweet  Love  \  Illuess  is 
a  long  lane,  but  I  see  you  at  the  end  of  it, 
and  shall  mend  my  pace  as  weO  as  pas- 
sible. J.  K. 


ISl.     TO  THK  SAKE 


Dear  Girl —  Yesterday  you  most  hav» 
thought  me   worse  than  I  really  was.     I 
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assure  you  there  was  iiotbiiig  but  regret  at 
being  obliged  to  forego  an  embrace  which 
has  80  many  times  been  the  bigliest  gust  of 
my  Life.  I  would  wot  care  for  bealtb  with- 
out it,    Sam  would  not  come  in  — *  I  wanted 

,  merely  to  ask  him  how  you  were  this  mom- 
ng.     When  one  is  not  tjuite  well  we  turn 

f  for  relief  to  those  we  love  :  this  is  no  weak- 

Lliess  ol  spirit  in  me:  you  know  when  in 
health  I  thought  of  nothing  but  you;  when 
I  shall  again  be  so  it  will  be  the  same, 
BrowD  has  been  mentioning  to  me  that 
some  hint  from  Sam,  last  night,  occasions 
bim  some  uneasiness.  He  whisjiered  some- 
thing to  you  concerning  Brown  and  old 
Mr.  Dilke  which  bad  the  complexion  of 
being  something  derogatory  to  the  former. 
It  was  connected  with  an  anxiety  about 
Mr.  D.  Sr's  death  and  an  anJtiety  to  set  out 
for  Chichester.  These  sort  of  hints  point 
out  their  own  solution:  one  cannot  pretend 
to  a  delicate  ignorance  on  the  subject:  jou 
iindenitand  the  whole  matter.     If  any  onci 

'  my  sweet  I^ove,  has  misrepresented,  to  you, 
to  your  Mother  or  Sam,  any  circumstances 
which  are  at  all  likely,  at  a  tenth  remove,  to 
create  suspicions  among  people  who  from 
their  own  interested  notions  slander  others, 
pray  tell  me:  for  I  feel  the  least  attaint  on 
the  disinterested  character  of  Brown  very 
deeply.  Perhaps  Reynolds  or  some  other 
of  my  friends  may  come  towards  evening, 
therefore  you  may  choose  whether  you  will 
eome  to  see  me  early  today  before  or  after 
dinner  as  you  may  think  fit.  Remember 
mc  to  your  Mother  and  tell  her  to  drag 
you  to  me  If  you  show  the  least  reluc- 
tance— 


182.     TO  FANKV   SEATS 

Wentwortb  Pla<;e,  April  1  [182f)]. 

My  dkar  Fanky  —  I  am  getting  better 

every  day  and  should  think  myself  quite 

well  were  I  not  reminded  every  now  and 

then  by  faintness  and  a  tightness  in  the 


Chest.  Send  your  Spaniel  over  to  Ham] 
stead,  for  I  thiink  I  know  where  to  find 
Master  or  Mistress  for  him.  You  may  de- 
pend upon  it  if  you  were  even  to  turn  it 
loose  in  the  common  road  it  would  soon 
find  an  owner.  If  I  keep  improving  &s  I 
have  done  I  shall  be  able  to  come  over  ta 
you  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  I  should 
take  the  advantage  of  your  being  in  Town 
but  I  cannot  bear  the  City  though  I  ha^ 
already  ventured  as  far  as  the  west  end  fi 
the  pur[H)se  of  seeing  Mr.  Hay  don's  Pie^ 
ture,  which  is  just  ftmshed  and  has  made 
its  appearance.  I  have  not  hetird  f 
George  yet  since  he  left  Liverpool, 
Brown  wrote  to  him  as  from  me  the  otl 
day  —  Mr*  B.  wrote  two  Letters  to 
Abbey  concerning  me  —  Mr,  A.  took 
notice  and  of  course  Mr,  B.  must  give 
such  a  correspondence  when  as  the  uiad 
said  all  the  Letters  are  on  one  side.  I 
write  with  greater  ease  than  I  had  thought, 
therefore  you  shall  soon  hear  from  me 
again. 

Your  aMectionate  Brother  JoHK 1 


^ 
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183.     TO  THE  SAMK 


[April  1820-1 
My  bear  Fanny — Mr.  Brown  is  wait- 
ing for  me  to  take  a  walk.  Mrs.  DLlke  is 
on  a  visit  next  door  and  desires  her  love  to 
you.  The  Dog  shall  be  taken  care  of  and 
for  bis  name  I  shall  go  and  look  in  the 
parish  register  where  be  was  bom  —  I  stiD 
continue  on  the  mending  band. 

Your  affectionate  Brother   John . 

184,     TO  THE  SAMK 

Wentwortb  Phice,  ApnJ  12,  [1830], 
My  dear  Fanny  —  Excuse  these  shab 
scraps  of  paper  I  send  you  -^  and  atlso  from 
endeavouring  to  give  you  any  consolatioii 
just  at  present,  for  though  my  health  is 
tolerably  well  I  am  too  nervous  to  enter 
into  any  discussion  in  which  my  heart  u 
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0SU6&Tned,  Wait  patiently  and  take  cure 
of  jour  bealtb,  b«mg  esjieciaJly  careful  to 
keep  yourself  from  low  spirits  wbich  are 
great  enemies  to  health.  You  are  young 
and  have  only  ueed  of  a  little  patience. 
I  am  not  3'et  ahle  to  bear  the  fatigue  of 
coming  to  Walthamatow,  though  I  have 
been  to  Town  once  or  twice.  I  have 
thought  of  taking  a  change  of  air.  You 
shall  hear  from  me  immediately  on  my 
moving  anywhere.  I  will  ask  Mrs.  Dilke 
to  pay  you  a  viait  if  the  weather  holds  fine, 
the  first  time  I  see  her*  The  Dog  is  being 
attended  to  like  a  Prince. 

Your  afEeotionate  Brother  JoB^. 


185.     TO  THB  SAJCB 

[Hampatead,  April  31»  1820.] 
My  DEAit  Fanny  —  I  have  been  slowly 
improving  sinee  I  wrote  last.  The  Doctor 
assures  me  that  there  is  nothing  tlie  matter 
with  me  except  nervous  irritability  and  a 
general  weakness  of  the  whole  system, 
which  has  proceeded  from  my  anxiety  of 
mind  of  late  years  and  the  too  great  excite- 
ment of  poetry.  Mr.  Brown  is  going  to 
Scotland  by  the  Smack,  and  I  am  advised 
for  change  of  exercise  and  air  to  accompany 
him  and  give  myself  the  cbance  of  benefit 
from  a  Voyage.  Mr,  H.  Wylie  callM  on 
me  yesterday  with  a  letter  from  George  to 
his  mother  :  George  is  safe  at  the  other 
side  of  tbe  water,  perhaps  by  this  time  ar- 
rived at  his  home.  I  wish  you  were  com- 
ing to  town  that  I  might  see  you  ;  if  you 
should  be  coming  write  to  me,  as  it  is  quite 
a  trouhle  to  get  by  the  coaches  to  Waltham- 
stow*  Should  you  not  come  to  Town  I 
must  see  you  before  I  sail,  at  Walthamstow. 
They  tell  me  I  must  study  lines  and  tan- 
gents and  squares  and  angles  to  put  a  little 
Ballast  into  my  mind.  We  shall  be  going 
in  a  fortnight  and  therefore  you  will  see 
me  within  that  space.  I  expected  sooner^ 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  venture  to  walk 
across  the  country.     Now  the  fine  Weather 


is  come  you  will  not  find  your  time  so  irk^ 
some.  You  must  be  sensible  how  mueb  I 
regret  not  beiDg  able  to  alleviate  the  un« 
pleasantness  of  your  situation,  but  trust  my 
dear  Fanny  that  better  times  are  in  wait 
for  you. 

Your  affectionate  Brother  John . 


186.      TO  TH£   SAME 

Wentworth  Place,  Thursday  piay  4, 
My  dear  Fakny  ^  I  went  for  the  first 
time  into  the  City  the  day  before  yesterday, 
for  before  I  was  very  disinclined  to  en- 
counter the  scuffle,  more  from  nervousness 
thau  real  illness  ;  which  notwithstanding  I 
should  not  have  suffered  to  conquer  me  if 
I  had  not  made  up  my  mind  not  to  go  to 
Scotland,  but  to  remove  to  Kentish  Town 
till  Mr.  Brown  returns.  Kentish  Town  ia 
a  mile  nt?arer  to  you  than  llampstead  — 
I  have  been  getting  gradually  better,  but 
am  not  so  well  as  to  trust  myself  to  the 
casualties  of  rain  and  sleeping  out  which  I 
am  liable  to  In  visiting  you.  Mr.  Brown 
goes  on  Saturday ,  and  by  tbat  time  I  shall 
have  settled  in  my  ntw  lodging,  when  I 
will  certainly  venture  to  you.  You  will 
for^ve  me  I  hope  when  I  confess  that  I  en- 
deavour to  think  of  you  as  little  as  possible 
and  to  let  George  dwell  upon  my  mind  but 
slightly.  The  reason  being  that  I  am 
afraid  to  ruminate  on  anything  wbich  haa 
the  shade  of  difficulty  or  melancholy  in  it, 
as  that  sort  of  cogitation  is  so  pernicious  to 
health,  and  it  is  only  by  health  that  I  can  be 
enabled  to  alleviate  your  situation  in  future* 
For  some  time  yon  mu5t  do  what  you  can 
of  yourself  for  relief;  and  bear  your  mind 
up  with  the  consciousness  that  3'our  situa- 
tion cannot  last  for  ever,  and  that  for  the 
present  you  may  console  yourself  against 
the  reproaches  of  Mrs.  Abbey.  Wbatever 
obligations  you  may  have  had  to  her  you 
have  none  now,  as  she  has  reproached  you. 
I  do  not  know  what  property  yoti  have,  but 
I  will  enquire  into  it  t  be  sure  however  that 


boyood  the  obligation  that  a  lodger  mskj 
have  to  a  landlord  you  have  nooe  to  Mrs. 
Abbey.  Let  the  surety  of  this  make  you 
laugh  at  Mrs.  A.*a  foolish  tattle.  Mrs. 
Dilke'a  Brother  has  got  your  Bog.  She  is 
jiow  very  well  —  still  liable  to  Illness.  I 
will  get  her  to  come  and  i^ee  you  if  I  can 
make  up  my  miud  on  the  propriety  of  in- 
trodueing  a  stranger  into  Abbey's  house. 
Be  careful  to  let  no  fretting  injure  your 
health  as  I  have  suffered  it  —  health  is  the 
gre&test  of  hlessiugs  —  with  health  and 
hope  we  should  he  content  to  live,  and  so 
you  will  find  as  you  grow  older. 

I  am,  my  dear  Fanny,  your  affectionate 
Brother,  JoiiN . 


187*     TO  OHABLKB    WBJfT WORTH  DILK£ 

[Hampstead,  May  1K20.] 
My  dear  Dilke  —  As  Brown  is  not  to 
he  a  iixttire  at  Hamptitead,  I  have  at  hint 
made  up  my  miud  to  send  home  all  lent 
bookB,  I  should  have  seen  you  before  this, 
hut  roj  mitid  has  beeu  at  work  all  over  the 
world  to  find  out  what  to  do.  I  have  my 
choice  of  three  things,  or  at  lea^t  two*  — 
South  America,  or  Surgeon  to  an  India- 
man  ;  which  last,  I  think,  will  he  my  fate. 
I  shall  ru solve  in  a  few  days.  Remember 
m©  to  Mrs.  D.  and  Cliarlea,  and  your  father 
and  mother. 

Ever  truly  yours  JoirN  Keats. 


188.     TO  FANirr    BRAWNS 

My  dearest  Girl  —  I  endeavour  to 
make  myself  as  patient  as  pos.Hible.  Hunt 
amuses  mo  very  kindly  —  l>e sides  I  have 
your  ring  on  my  finger  and  your  flowers 
on  tlie  table.  I  fihall  not  expect  to  see  you 
yet  because  it  would  he  so  much  pain  to 
part  with  you  again.  When  the  Books  you 
want  come  you  shall  have  them.  I  am 
very  well  this  afternoon.  My  dearest.  ,  ,  , 
[Signature  cut  off.] 


189.     TO  THR  SAKS 

Tuesday  Afternoon. 

My  dearest  Fanny  —  For  this  Week 
past  I  have  been  employed  in  marking  the 
most  beautiful  passages  in  Spenser,  intend- 
ing; it  for  you,  and  comforting  tnyaelf  in 
being  somehow  occupied  to  give  you  how- 
ever small  a  pleasure.  It  has  lightened 
my  time  very  much.  I  am  much  better. 
God  bless  you. 

Your  affectionate  J*  Keats. 


190.      TO  THE  SAJtK 

Tuesday  Mora. 
My  dearest  Girl^ —  I  wrote  a  letter  for 
yon  yesterday  expecting  to  have  seen  your 
mother.  I  shall  ho  selfish  enough  to  send 
it  though  I  know  it  may  give  you  a  little 
pain,  because  I  wish  you  to  see  how  un- 
happy I  am  for  love  of  you,  and  endeavour 
as  much  as  I  can  to  entice  yon  to  give  up 
your  whole  heart  to  me  whose  whole  exist' 
ence  hang^  upon  you.  You  could  not  step 
or  move  an  eyelid  but  it  would  shoot  to 
my  heart  —  I  am  greedy  of  you.  Do  not 
think  of  anything  hut  me.  Do  not  live  as 
if  I  was  not  c^tistiag.  Do  not  forget  me  — 
But  have  I  any  right  to  say  you  forget 
me  ?  Perhaps  you  think  of  me  all  day* 
Have  I  any  right  to  wish  you  to  be  un- 
happy for  me  ?  You  would  forgive  me  for 
wishing  it  if  you  knew  the  extreme  passion 
I  have  that  you  should  love  me  —  and  for 
yon  to  love  me  as  I  do  you,  you  must  think 
of  no  one  but  me,  much  less  write  that 
sentence.  Yesterday  and  this  mormag  I 
have  been  haunted  with  a  sweet  vision  —  I 
bave  seen  you  the  whole  time  in  your 
shepherdess  dress.  How  my  senses  lum 
ached  at  it  I  How  my  heart  has  been 
devoted  to  it  f  How  my  eyes  have  been 
full  of  tears  at  it  t  I[n}deed  I  think  a  real 
love  is  enoygh  to  occupy  the  widest  heart. 
Your  going  to  town  alone  when  I  heard  of 
it  was  a  shock  to  me  —  yet  I  expected  it  — 


pr&mUe  me  you  will  not  for  some  time  tUi  I  gel 
better.  Promise  me  this  and  till  the  paper 
full  of  the  most  eudearijig  name 8.  If  jou 
cannot  do  so  with  good  wiJl,  do  my  love  tell 
me  —  say  what  yon  think  —  coufeas  if  your 
heart  is  too  much  fastened  ou  the  world. 
Perhaps  then  I  may  see  you  at  a  greater 
distance,  I  mv^y  not  be  able  to  appropriate 
yoii  so  elosely  to  myself.  Were  you  to 
loose  a  favourite  bird  from  the  cage,  how 
would  }'oiir  eyes  aL'he  after  it  as  long  as  it 
was  in  sight ;  wbeu  out  of  sight  you  would 
recover  a  little.  Perhaps  if  you  would^  if 
80  it  is,  confess  to  me  bow  mauy  things  are 
necessary  to  you  besides  me,  I  might  be 
happier  ;  by  being  less  tantalizVi.  W^'ell 
may  joi\  exclaim,  howr  selfiflli,  how  crnel 
not  to  let  me  enjoy  my  youth  \  to  wish  me 
to  be  unhappy.  You  must  be  so  if  you 
love  me.  Upon  my  soul  I  can  be  contented 
with  nothing  else.  If  you  would  really 
what  is  called  enjoy  yourself  at  a  Party  ^- 
if  yon  ean  smile  in  people*s  faces,  and  wish 
them  to  admire  you  now  —  you  never  have 
nor  ever  will  love  me.  I  see  life  m  no- 
thing but  the  certainty  of  your  Love  — con- 
vince me  of  it  my  sweetest.  If  I  am  not 
somehow  convinced  I  slmll  die  of  agony. 
If  we  love  we  must  not  Hve  as  other  men 
and  women  do  —  I  cannot  brook  the  wolfs* 
bane  of  fashion  and  foppery  and  tattle  — 
yon  must  be  mine  to  die  upon  the  rack  if 
I  want  you.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  rl 
have  more  feeling  than  my  fellows,  but  I 
wish  you  seriously  to  look  over  my  letters 
kind  and  unkind  and  consider  whether  the 
person  who  wrote  them  can  be  able  to  en- 
dure much  longer  the  agonies  and  uncer- 
tainties which  you  are  so  pecuUarl3^  made 
to  create.  My  recovery  of  bodily  health 
will  be  of  no  benefit  to  me  if  you  are  not 
mine  when  I  am  well.  For  God*s  sake 
save  me  —  or  tell  me  my  passion  is  of  too 
awful  a  nature  for  you.  Again  God  bless 
you.  / 

J.IL  ^ 

No  —  my  sweet  Fanny  —  I  am  wrong  —  T 

do  not  wish  yon  to  be  unhappy  «^  and  yet  I 


do,  I  must  while  there  is  so  sweet  a  Beauty 
—  my  loveliest,  my  darling  !  good  bye  I  I 
kiss  you  —  O  the  torments  I 


191*      TO  JOHN  TATLOB 

IWesleyan  Ptaoe,  Kentiah  Town] 
June  11,  [1«20.] 
My  dear  Taylor  —  In  reading  over 
the  proof  of  St.  Agnes's  Eve  since  I  left 
Fleet  Street,  I  was  struck  with  what  ap- 
pears to  me  an  alteration  in  the  seventh 
stanza  very  much  for  the  worse.  The  pas- 
sage I  mean  stands  thus  — 

h«r  maiden  eyes  iiieline 
Still  on  the  £oor,  while  many  a  gwi^ping  traiu 
Pas»  by 

'T  was  originally  written  — 

htir  maiden  eyea  divine 
Fix'd  on  the  floor,  saw  many  &  sweeping-  tn^ 
Pasa  hy* 

My  meaning  is  quite  destroyed  in  the  alter- 
ation, I  do  not  use  tniin  for  c<>ncourse  of 
passers  b^^  but  for  skirts  sweeping  along 
the  floor. 

lu  the  first  stanza  my  copy  readsi  second 
line  — 

bitter  chill  it  wa«, 

to  avoid  the  echo  cold  in  the  second  line. 
Ever  yours  sincerely        John  Keats. 

Il>2.     TO  CtfARIiES  AitMlTAGli;  nttOWJt 

[Wealeyan  Place,  Keutish  Town,  June,  1820.] 
My  dear  Brown  —  I  have  only  been  to 

*s  once  since  you  left,  when ^ could 

not  find  your  letters.  Now  this  is  bad  of 
me*  I  shouldf  in  this  instance,  conquer  the 
great  aversion  to  breaking  up  my  regular 
habits,  which  grows  upon  me  more  and 
more.  True,  I  have  an  excuse  in  the 
weather,  which  drives  one  from  shelter  to 
shelter  in  any  little  eicenrsion.  I  have 
not  heard  from  George,  My  l>ook  is  com- 
ing out  with  very  low  ho|>e3,  though  not 
spirits,  on  my  part*     This  shall  be  my  last 
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trial  ;  not  succeeding,  I  shall  try  wbiit  1  can 
do  in  the  apothecary  line.     When  you  hi>nr 

from   or  see it   is   probable  you  will 

hear  some  compltdnts  against  roe,  which 
this  notice  is  not  intended  to  forestall. 
The  fact  is,  I  did  behave  badly  ;  but  it  is 
to  be  attrtbtited  to  tny  health,  spirits,  and 
the  disadvantageous  ground  I  stand  on  in 
society,  I  could  go  and  accommodate  mat- 
ters if  I  were  not  too  weary  of  the  world. 
I  know  tliat  they  are  more  happy  and  com* 
fortable  than  I  am  ;  therefore  why  should 
I  trouble  myself  about  it  ?  I  foresee  I 
shall  know  very  few  people  in  the  course 
of  a  year  or  two.  Men  get  such  different 
habits  that  they  become  a^  oil  and  vine^r 
to  one  another.  Thus  far  I  have  a  con- 
sciousness  of  having  been  pretty  duU  and 
heavy,  both  in  subject  and  phrase;  I  might 
add,  enigmatical.  I  am  in  the  wrong,  and 
the  world  is  in  the  right,  I  have  no  doubt. 
Fact  iSf  I  have  had  so  many  kiudnesaes 
done  me  by  so  many  people,  that  I  am 
cheveaux-de-frised  with  benefits,  which  I 
must  jump   over  or  break  down.     I   met 

—  in  town,  a  few  days  ago,  who  invited 

me  to  supper  to  meet  Wordsworth.  Southey, 
Lamb,  Haydon^  and  some  more  ;  I  was  too 
careful  of  my  health  to  risk  being  out  at 
night.  Talking  of  that,  I  continue  to  im- 
prove slowly,  but  I  think  surely.  There  is 
a  famous  exhibition  in  Pall-Matl  of  the  old 
English  portraits  by  Vandyckand  Holbein, 
Sir  Peter  Lely,  and  the  great  Sir  Godfrey. 
Pleasant  countenances  predominate  ;  so  I 
will  mention  two  or  three  unpleasant  ones. 
There  is  James  the  First,  whose  appearance 
would  disgrace  a  *  Society  for  the  Sup- 
pression of  Women  ;  *  so  very  squalid  and 
subdued  to  nothing-  he  looks.  Then,  there 
is  old  Lord  Burleigh,  the  high-priest  of 
economy,  the  political  save-all,  who  hasi  the 
appearance  of  a  Pharisee  just  rebuffed  by 
a  Gospel  bon-mot.  Then,  there  is  (jcorgo 
the  Second,  very  like  an  uuintellectual 
Voltaire,  troubled  with  the  gout  and  a  bail 
temper.  Then*  there  is  young  Devereux, 
the  favourite,  with  every  appearance  of  as 


slang  a  boxer  as  any  in  the  Coart  ;  his 
face  is  cast  in  the  mould  of  blaek^aardism 
with  jockey-plaster.  I  shall  soon  betf^tt 
upon  *  Lucy  Vaughan  Lloyd,'  ^  I  do  ticA 
begin  composition  yet,  being  willing,  in 
case  of  a  re  lapse «  to  have  notbiug^  to  re> 
proach  mjself  with.  I  hope  the  weather 
will  give  you  the  slip  ;  let  it  show  itself  and 
steal  out  of  your  company*  When  I  have 
sent  off  this,  I  shall  write  another  to  som« 
place  about  Mty  mileB  in  adranoe  of  joo. 
Good  morning  to  you.  Tours  e^er  sin- 
cerely.  JoHH  Keat&, 

198.     TO  TAWT  KXATS 

Friday  Mom  [Weslejaii  Plaee, 
Kentish  Towti,  June  36,  1820,] 

My  dear  Faxny  —  1  had  in  tended  to 
delay  seeing  you  till  a  Book  which  I  am 
now  publishing  was  out,  expecting^  that  to 
be  the  end  of  this  week  when  I  wotild  have 
brought  it  to  Wtilthamstow  :  on  receiving 
your  Letter  of  course  I  set  myself  to  come 
to  town,  but  WBS  not  Able,  for  just  as  I  wiis 
setting  out  yesterday  morning  a  slight 
spitting  of  blood  came  on  which  retoTsed 
rather  more  copiously  at  night.  I  have 
slept  well  and  they  tell  me  there  ia  nothing 
tnaterial  to  fear.  I  will  send  mj  Bo<»k 
soon  with  a  Letter  which  I  have  bftd  fvom 
George  who  is  with  his  family  tjnite  welL 

Your  affectionate  Brother  Joii;^ , 


191,     TO   WAmfY  BSAWKK 

Wednesday  Morning. 
My  dearest  Fanxy  —  I  have  heen  a 
walk  this  morning  with  a  book  iti  my  hand, 
hut  as  usual  I  have  been  occupied  with 
nothing  but  you  :  I  wish  I  could  a«y  io  an 
agreeable  matmer.  I  am  tormented  dj^ 
and  night.  They  talk  of  my  going  to  Italy. 
'T  ia  certain  I  shall  never  recover  if  I  aB 
to  be  so  long  separate  from  jou  ;  yet  will 
all  this  devotion  to  you  1  eunnot  permmdif 
myself  into   any  confidence  of  yoa,     ftsi 
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erpi?rietioe  ooimected  with  the  fact  of  mj 
long  separation  from  you  gives  me  agonies 
which  arc  scarcely  to  be  talked  of.  When 
your  inuther  comes  I  almll  be  verj  sudden 
and  expert  in  asldng  her  whether  you  have 
been  to  Mrs.  Dilke's,  for  she  might  say  ito 
to  make  me  easy.  I  am  literally  worn  to 
death*  which  seems  my  only  recourse.  I 
cannot  forget  what  has  pasa'd.  What  ? 
nothing  with  a  man  of  the  world,  but  to 
me  death fuL  I  will  get  rid  of  this  as  much 
as  poflaihle.  When  you  were  in  the  habit 
of  flirting  with  Brown  yt>u  would  have  left 
off,  could  your  own  hcjiirt  have  felt  one 
half  of  one  pang  mine  did.  Brown  is  a 
good  sort  of  Man  —  he  did  not  know  he 
was  dobg  me  to  death  by  inches.  I  feel 
the  effect  of  every  one  of  those  hours  in 
my  side  now  ;  and  for  that  cause,  though 
he  has  done  me  nuiny  services,  though  1 
know  his  love  and  friendship  for  me,  though 
at  this  moment  I  should  be  without  pence 
were  it  not  for  his  assistance,  I  will  never 
see  or  speak  to  him  until  we  are  both  old 
men,  if  we  are  to  be.  I  will  resent  my 
heart  having  been  made  a  football.  You 
will  call  this  madness.  I  have  heard  you 
say  that  it  was  not  unpleasant  lo  wait  a 
few  years  —  you  have  amusements  —  your 
mind  i»  away  —  you  have  not  brooded  over 
one  idea  as  I  have,  and  how  should  you  ? 
You  are  to  me  an  object  intensely  desira- 
ble —  the  air  I  breathe  in  a  room  empty  of 
yon  is  nnheatthy.  I  am  not  the  same  to 
you  —  no  —  you  can  wait  —  you  have  a 
thouftand  activities  —  you  can  be  happy 
without  mc*  Any  party,  any  thing  to  fill 
up  the  day  has  been  enough.  How  have 
you  passed  this  month  ?  Who  liave  you 
smiFd  with  ?  All  this  may  seem  savage 
in  me.  You  do  not  feel  as  I  do  —  you  do 
not  know  what  it  is  to  love  —  one  day  you 
may  —  your  time  is  not  come.  Ask  your- 
self how  many  unhappy  hours  Keats  has 
caused  you  in  Loneliness.  For  myself  I 
have  been  a  Mwrtyr  the  whole  time,  and 
for  this  naMMi  I  spmik  ;  the  confession  is 
forced  from  me  by  the  torture.     I  appeal 


to  yon  by  the  blood  of  that  Cbiul  you  1i6» 
lieve  in  :  Do  not  write  to  me  if  you  have 
done  anything  this  month  winch  it  would 
have  pained  me  to  have  seen.  You  may 
have  altered  —  if  you  have  not  —  if  you 
still  behave  in  dancing  rooms  and  other 
societies  as  I  have  seeu  you  —  I  do  not 
want  to  live  —  if  you  have  done  so  I  wish 
this  coming  night  may  be  my  last.  I  can- 
not live  without  you,  and  not  only  you  but 
chaste  youj  virtuoui  ymi*  The  8un  rises 
and  Bets,  the  day  passes,  and  you  follow 
the  bent  of  your  inclination  to  a  certain 
extent  —  you  have  no  conception  of  the 
quantity  of  miac ruble  feeling  that  passes 
through  me  in  a  day,  —  Be  serioua  I  Love 
is  uot  a  plaything  —  and  again  do  not 
write  unless  you  can  do  it  with  a  crystal 
conscience ,  I  would  sooner  die  for  want 
of  you  than  — 

Yours  for  ever 

J.  Keats. 


195,      TO  FAKKT  KKATO 


Mortimer  Terrace,  Wedneaday  [July  5,  1820]. 
My  dear  Fanny  —  I  have  bad  no  re- 
turn of  the  spitting  of  blood*  and  for  two 
or  three  days  have  been  getting  a  little 
stronger.  I  have  no  hopes  of  an  entire 
re^stablishment  of  ^:ky  health  under  some 
months  of  patience.  My  Physician  tells 
me  I  must  contrive  to  pass  the  Winter  in 
Italy.  This  is  all  very  unfortunate  for  ns 
—  we  have  no  recourse  but  patience,  which 
I  am  now  practising  better  than  ever  1 
thought  it  possible  for  lue.  I  have  this 
moment  received  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Brown, 
dated  Bunvegan  Castle,  Island  of  Skye. 
He  is  very  well  in  health  and  spirits.  My 
new  publication  bswbeen  out  for  some  days 
and  I  have  directed  a  Copy  to  be  bonnd 
for  you,  which  you  will  receive  shortly. 
No  one  can  regret  Mr.  Ilodgktuson's  ill 
fortune  :  I  must  own  illness  has  not  made 
such  a  Saint  of  me  as  to  prevent  my  re- 
joicing at  his  reverse.  Keep  yourself  in  as 
good  hopes  as  possible  ;  In  ease  my  illness 
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Mitiaiie  an  utreMooable  tiaie  mui j 
^  friends  would  I  trufit  for  mj  sftke  do 
all  in  tlielr  power  to  conioUi  and  amuse 
joit^  At  tbe  leaAt  word  from  me  —  You  may 
depend  upon  it  tliat  in  eaie  mj  strength 
retunui  I  will  do  all  in  mj  power  to  extri- 
cate yoo  from  the  Abbeys*  Be  above  all 
tilings  careful  of  your  bealth  which  is  the 
curner  stone  of  all  pleaaore. 

Yocur  affectionate  Brother  JoH?r  — — . 


UK*   TO  nKyjAJcm  bobbbt  batdov 

[Mortinier  Temoe,  July,  1^90.] 
Mt  DCAJt  Hatdon  —  I  am  sorry  to  be 
obliged  to  try  your  patience  a  few  more 
ays  when  you  will  have  the  Book  [Chap- 
'tnan's  H&mer^  sent  from  Town,  I  am  glad 
to  hear  you  are  in  progress  with  another 
FictOLre.  Go  on.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  pop 
off  just  when  my  mind  is  able  to  run  alone* 
Your  sincere  friend 

JoHiv  Keats. 

197,     TO  FAITKT  KKATS 

Mortimer  Terrace  [July  22, 1820.] 
My  dear  Faxxy  —  I  have  been  gain- 
ing strength  for  some  days  :  it  would  be 

[well  if  I  could  at  the  same  time  say  I  am 
gaining  hopes  of  a  speedy  recovery.  My 
constitution  has  suffered  very  much  for  two 
or  three  years  past,  so  as  to  be  scarcclT 
able  to  make  head  against  illness^  which 
the  natural  activity  and  impatience  of  my 
Miud  renders  more  dangerous.  It  will  at 
all  events  be  a  very  tedious  affair^  and  you 
must  expect  to  hear  very  little  alteration  of 
ny  toit  in  m©  for  some  time     You  ought 

fto  iiftve  received  a  copy  of  my  Book  ten 
daya  ago.  I  shall  .send  another  message  to 
the  Booksellers-  One  of  the  Mr.  Wylie's 
will  be  here  to-day  or  to-morrow  when  I 
will  ftjik  him  to  send  you  George^s  Letter. 
Writing  tbe  smallest  note  is  so  annoying 
to  me  that  I  have  waited  till  I  shall  see 
him.      Mr.    Hunt  does   everythiug   in  his 


powfir  to  make  the  tune  pass  as  mgi«eaU| 
with  me  as  powiliLe.  I  read  the 
part  of  the  day,  and  geneimlly  taike  two 
half-hour  walks  a^day  op  and  down  tlie 
terrace  which  is  very  mocb  pestered  with 
criea,  ballad  singers,  and  street  moaie.  We 
have  been  so  unf ortunate  for  to  loBg  a  titnCf 
every  event  has  been  of  so  depveasing  a 
nature  that  I  roust  persuade  tnyaelf  to 
think  some  ehange  will  take  place  in  the 
aspect  of  our  affairs.  I  shall  be  npoa  Ike 
look  out  for  a  trump  card. 

Your  affectionate  Brother 

JOHX- 


198.    TO  FAKST  BAA  wars 

Mt  DEASEfiT  Faxstt  —  My  bead  is 
zled  this  mornings  and  I  scarce  know 
I  shall  say  though  I  am  fuQ  of  a  hundreil 
things.  Tis  certain  I  would  rather  be 
writing  to  you  this  morning,  notwithstand- 
ing the  alloy  of  grief  in  such  an  cM^cupatioi), 
than  enjo}"  any  other  pleasure^  with  health 
to  boot,  unconnected  with  yon.  Upon  j 
soul  I  have  loved  you  to  the  extx^me^ 
wish  you  could  know  tbe  Tendemesa 
which  I  continually  brood  over  your  diff4 
ent  aspects  of  countenance ,  action  luid  drea? 
I  see  you  come  down  in  the  momtiig ;  I 
you  meet  me  at  the  Window  —  I  sea  exf^rr 
thing  over  again  eternally  that  I  ever  have 
seen.  If  I  get  on  the  pleasant  clue  I  live 
in  a  sort  of  happy  misery,  if  on  the  un- 
pleasant 't  is  miserable  misery.  You  com- 
plain of  my  illtreatingyou  in  word«  thought 
and  deed — ^I  am  sorry^  —  at  times  I  feel 
bitterly  sorry  that  I  ever  made  you  u!>- 
happy  ^—  my  excuse  is  that  those  words 
have  been  wrung  from  me  by  the  sharp* 
ness  of  my  feelings.  At  all  events  and 
in  any  case  I  have  been  wrong ;  could  I 
believe  that  I  did  it  without  any  cause,  I 
should  be  the  most  sincere  of  PemiteutA. 
I  could  give  way  to  my  repentant  feelings 
now,  I  could  recant  all  my  suspicious,  I 
could    mingle   with   you   heart   and    Sonl 


TO   FANNY   BRAWNE 


tlttiugh  abBent,  were  it  uot  for  5oaie  parts 
of  joor  Letters.  Do  you  euppoae  it  possi-- 
l>le  I  could  ever  leave  you  ?  You  know 
what  I  tliiiik  of  mys43lf  and  what  of  you. 
You  know  that  I  shoidd  ftsel  how  much  it 
was  my  loss  aad  how  little  youra.  My 
friends  laugh  at  jou  I  I  know  some  of 
them ' —  when  I  know  them  all  I  shall  never 
thttik  of  them  again  as  friends  or  even 
acqiiaintaoce.  My  friends  have  behaved 
well  to  me  in  every  itist^nee  but  one,  ami 
there  they  have  become  tattlers,  and  iu- 
quisitora  into  my  conduct  ;  spying  upon  a 
eeei^t  I  would  rather  die  than  share  it  with 
any  body*s  confidence.  For  this  I  cannot 
wish  them  well,  I  care  not  to  see  any  of 
them  agsiiu.  If  I  am  the  Themei  I  will 
not  be  the  Friend  of  idle  Gosalps.  Good 
gods  what  a  shame  it  is  our  Loves  should 
be  so  put  into  the  microscope  of  a  Coterie. 
Their  laughs  should  not  affect  you  (I  may 
perhaps  give  you  reasons  some  <laj  for 
these  laughs,  for  I  suspect  a  few  people  to 
hate  me  well  enough,  ^V  rew^ons  I  kuota  oj] 
who  have  pretended  a  great  friendship  for 
me)  when  in  competition  with  one,  who  if 
he  never  should  see  yon  again  would  make 
you  the  Saint  of  his  memory.  Thci^e 
Laughers,  who  do  not  like  you,  who  envy 
you  for  yoiir  Beauty,  who  would  have  God- 
h[es8*d  me  from  yon  for  ever :  who  were 
plying  me  with  disencouragemeuts  with 
respect  to  you  eternally.  People  are  re- 
Tengeful  —  do  not  mind  them  —  do  nothing 
but  love  me  — ^  if  I  knew  that  for  certain 
life  and  health  will  in  such  event  be  a  bea- 
ven^  and  death  itfielf  will  be  less  painfnl. 
I  long  to  believe  in  immortality.  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  bid  you  an  entire  farewell. 
If  I  am  destined  to  be  happy  with  j'on  here 
—  how  short  ia  the  longest  Life.  I  wish 
to  believe  in  immortality  —  I  wish  to  live 
with  you  for  ever.  Do  not  let  my  name 
ever  pass  between  you  and  those  laughers  ; 
if  I  have  no  other  merit  than  the  great 
Love  for  you,  that  were  sufficient  to  keep 
m&  sacred  and  unmentioued  in  such  soeietv. 


If  I  have  been  cruel  and  unjust  I  swear 
my  love  has  ever  beeo  greater  than  my 
cruelty  which  last  ,[^ic:]  but  a  minute  whereas 
my  Love  come  what  will  shall  last  forc%^er. 
If  concession  to  me  has  hurt  your  Fride 
God  knows  I  Ixave  had  little  pride  in  my 
heart  when  thinking  of  you.  Your  name 
never  passes  my  Lips  —  do  not  let  mine 
pass  yours.  Those  People  do  uot  like  me* 
lifter  reading  my  Letter  you  even  then 
wish  to  see  me.  I  am  strong  enough  to 
walk  over  —  but  I  dare  not.  I  shall  feel 
so  much  pain  in  parting  vrith  you  again. 
My  dearest  love,  I  am  afraid  to  see  you  ; 
I  am  strong,  but  not  strong  enough  to  see 
3^ou.  ^V'ill  my  arm  be  ever  round  you 
again,  and  if  so  shall  I  be  obliged  to  leave 
you  again  ?  I^Iy  sweet  Love  I  I  am  happy 
whilst  I  believe  your  £rst  Letter.  Let 
me  be  but  certain  ttat  you  are  mine  heart 
and  soul,  and  I  could  die  more  happily  than 
I  could  otherwise  live*  If  you  think  me 
cruel  —  if  you  think  I  have  sleighted  yon 
—  do  muse  it  over  again  and  see  into  my 
heart.  My  love  to  you  is  *  true  as  truth's 
simplicity  and  simpler  than  the  infancy  of 
truth '  as  I  think  I  once  said  before.  How 
could  I  sleight  you  ?  How  threaten  to 
leave  you  ?  not  in  the  spirit  of  a  Threat  to 
you  —  no  —  but  in  the  spirit  of  Wretched- 
ness in  myself.  My  fairest,  my  delicious^ 
my  angel  Fanny  I  do  not  believe  me  such 
a  vulgar  fellow.  I  will  be  as  patient  in 
illness  and  as  believing  in  Love  as  I  am 
able. 

Yoors  for  ever  my  dearest 
John  Keats. 

199.    to  the  8avk 

I  do  not  writo  thte  tiU  the  lut, 
that  uo  eye  vmj  c«tob  it. 

Mr  DEAREST  Girl  —  I  wish  yon  conld 
invent  some  mean^  to  make  me  at  all  happy 
without  you.  Every  hour  I  am  more  and 
more  concentrated  in  you  ;  every  thing  else 
taateB  like  chaff  in  my  Mouth.     I  feel  it 


alniuat  itu possible  to  go  to  Italy  —  the  fact 
b  I  cannot  leave  you,  and  shall  never  taste 
one  minnte's  content  until  it  pleases  chance 
to  let  me  live  with  you  for  good.  But  I 
will  not  go  on  at  this  rate.  A  person  in 
health  as  you  are  can  have  no  conception  of 
the  horrors  that  nerves  and  a  temper  like 
mine  go  through.  What  Island  do  your 
friends  propose  retiring  to  ?  I  should  be 
happy  to  go  with  you  there  alone,  but  in 
company  I  shontd  object  to  it ;  the  back- 
bitings  and  jealousies  of  new  colonists  who 
have  nothing  else  to  amuse  themselves,  is 
unbearable.  Mr,  Dilke  carae  to  see  uie 
yesterday,  and  gnve  me  u  very  great  deal 
more  pain  than  pleasui'c.  I  shall  never  be 
able  any  more  to  endure  the  society  of  any 
of  those  who  used  to  meet  at  Elm  Cottage 
and  Wentworth  Place*  The  last  two  years 
taste  like  brass  upon  my  Palate,  If  I  can- 
not live  with  you  I  will  live  alone.  I  do 
not  think  my  health  will  improve  much 
while  I  am  separated  from  you.  For  all 
this  I  am  averse  to  seeing  you  —  I  cannot 
bear  flashes  of  light  and  return  into  my 
gloom  again,  I  am  not  so  unhappy  now  as 
I  should  be  if  I  had  seen  you  yesterday. 
To  be  happy  with  yon  Heems  such  an  im- 
possibility I  it  requires  a  luckier  Star  than 
mine  I  it  will  never  be,  I  enclose  a  pas- 
8age  from  one  of  your  letters  which  I  want 
you  to  alter  a  little  —  I  want  (if  you  will 
have  it  so)  the  matter  expressed  less  coldly 
to  me.  If  my  health  would  bear  it,  I  could 
write  a  Poem  which  1  have  in  my  head, 
which  would  be  a  consolatiou  for  people  in 
sncb  a  situation  as  mine,  I  would  show 
some  one  in  Love  as  I  ara>  with  a  person 
living  in  such  Liberty  as  jon  do,  Shake- 
speare always  sums  up  matters  in  the  most 
sovereign  manner.  Hamlet^s  heart  wa.s  full 
of  such  Misery  as  mine  is  when  he  said  to 
Ophelia  '  (to  to  a  Xuunery,  go,  go  J  *  In- 
deed I  should  like  to  give  up  the  matter  at 
once  —  I  should  like  to  die.  1  am  sickened 
at  the  brute  world  which  you  are  smiling 
witb»    I  hate  men,  and  women  more,    I  see 


nothing  but  thorns  for  the  future  —  wher- 
ever 1  may  be  next  winter,  in  Italy  or  n<v 
where,  Brown  will  be  living  near  you  with 
his  indecencies,  I  see  no  prospect  of  any 
rest.  Suppose  me  in  Rome  —  well,  I  ahoald 
there  see  you  as  in  a  magic  glass  going  to 

and  from  town  at  all  hours, 1  wish 

yon  could  infuse  a  little  confidence  of  hn- 
niim  nature  into  my  heart,  I  cannot  mii^ 
ter  any  ^-  the  world  is  too  brntal  for  me  — 
I  am  glad  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the 
grave  —  I  am  sure  I  shall  never  have  any 
rest  till  I  get  there.  At  any  rate  I  will 
indulge  myself  by  never  seeing  any  mora 
Dilke  or  Brown  or  any  of  their  Friends, 
I  wish  I  was  either  in  yotir  arms  full  of 
faitb  or  that  a  Thunder  bolt  would  strtk* 
me. 

God  bless  you.  J.  K. 

209.      TO  FANNT  KEATS 

WentwoHh  Phwje  [August  14,  183t)]. 
My  dear  Fannt  —  T  is  a  long  time 
since  I  received  yonr  last.  An  accident  of 
an  unpleasant  nature  occurred  at  Mr.  Hiuit*s 
and  prevented  me  from  answering  yoo, 
that  is  to  say  made  me  nervous.  That  yoo 
may  not  suppose  it  worse  I  will  mentioo 
that  some  one  of  Mr,  Hunt's  honsehoid 
opened  a  Letter  of  mine  —  upon  which  I 
immediately  left  Mortimer  Terrace,  with 
the  intention  of  tfiking  to  ^Irs.  Beutley*s 
again  ;  fortunately  I  am  not  in  so  lone  i 
situation,  but  am  staying  a  short  time  with 
Mrs.  Brawne  who  lives  in  the  house  which 
was  Mrs.  l>ilke*s,  I  am  excessively  ner- 
vous :  a  person  I  am  not  quite  used  to  en- 
tering the  room  half  chokes  me.  *Tis  not 
yet  Consumption  I  believe,  but  it  wouM 
be  were  I  to  remain  in  this  climate  all  the 
Winter  :  so  I  am  thinking  of  either  Toyv 
ging  or  travelling  to'  Italy.  Yesterday  I 
received  an  invitation  from  Mr.  Shelley,  a 
Gentleman  residing  at  Pisa,  to  spend  the 
Winter  with  him  :  if  I  go  I  must  be  awaj 
in  a  month  or  even  less.     I  axn  glad  yoo 
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TO  JOHN  TAYLOR 


like  the  Fcsems,  you  must  hoi>e  with  me 
that  time  and  health  will  produce  jou  some 
more.  This  is  the  first  morning  I  have 
l>eeii  able  to  ait  to  the  paper  ^nd  have  many 
Letters  to  write  if  I  can  manage  them. 
God  bless  you  my  dear  Sifter. 

Your  affectionate  Brother  John . 


201,     TO  FEKCY  BYBSBX    SRKLLST 

[Wentworth  Plai.^13,  Eampatead,  August,  1S20.] 

My  dear  Shelley  —  I  am  very  much 
gratified  that  you,  in  a  foreign  country, 
and  with  a  mlud  almost  over-occopied, 
shouhl  write  to  me  in  the  strain  of  the  let* 
ter  beside  nw.  If  I  do  not  take  advan- 
tage of  your  invitation,  it  will  be  prevented 
by  &  oireumstance  I  have  very  mneh  at 
heart  to  prophesy.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
an  English  winter  would  put  an  end  to 
me,  and  do  so  in  a  Ungenng  hateful  man- 
ner. Therefore,  I  must  either  voyage  or 
journey  to  Italy,  as  a  soldier  marches 
up  to  a  battery.  My  nerves  at  present 
are  the  worst  part  of  me,  yet  they  feel 
soothed  that,  eome  what  extreme  may, 
I  shall  not  he  destined  to  remain  in  oue 
spot  long  enough  to  take  a  hatred  of 
any  four  particular  bedposts.  I  am  glad 
you  take  any  pleasure  in  my  poor  poem» 
which  I  would  willingly  take  the  trou- 
ble to  unwrite,  if  possible,  did  I  care  so 
much  as  I  have  done  about  reputation.  I 
received  n  copy  of  the  Cenoi,  as  from  your- 
self, from  Hunt.  There  is  only  one  part 
of  it  I  am  judge  of  —  the  poetry  and 
dramatic  effect,  which  by  many  spirits 
nowadays  is  considered  the  Mammon.  A 
modern  work,  it  is  Haid,  must  have  a  pur- 
p<^e,  which  may  be  the  God.  An  art i« til 
must  serve  Mammon  ;  he  must  have"*' self  J I 
concentration  " — selfishness,  perhaps.  Yon/J 
I  am  snre,  will  forgive  me  for  sincerely 
remarking  that  you  might  curb  your  mag- 
nanimity, and  be  more  of  an  artist,  and 
load  every  rift  of  your  subject  with  ore. 


The  thought  of  such  discipline  must  fall 
like  cold  chains  upon  you,  who  perhaps 
never  sat  with  your  wings  furled  fur  six 
months  together.  And  is  this  not  extraor» 
dinary  talk  fur  the  writer  of  Endymion, 
whose  mind  was  like  a  pack  of  scattered 
airds  7  I  am  picked  np  and  sorted  to  a  pip« 
My  imagination  b  a  monastery,  and  I  am 
its  monk,  I  am  in  expectation  of  Prome- 
theus every  day.  Could  1  have  my  own 
wish  effected,  you  would  have  it  still  in 
manuscript,  or  be  but  now  putting  an  end 
to  the  second  act,  I  rememher  you  advis- 
ing me  not  to  publish  my  first  blights,  on 
Hampstead  Heath-  I  am  returning  advice 
upon  your  hands.  Most  of  the  poems  in 
the  volume  I  send  you  have  been  written 
above  two  years,  and  would  never  have 
been  published  but  for  hope  of  gain  j  so 
you  see  I  am  inclined  enough  to  take  your 
advice  now.  I  must  express  once  moro 
my  deep  sense  of  your  kindness,  adding 
my  sincere  thanks  and  respects  for  Mrs 
Shelley* 

In  the  hope  of  s«>OQ  seeing  yon,  I  remain 
most  sincerely  yours  Johjj  Keats. 


dD2.     TO  JOItK  TATLOK 

Wentworth  Hace  [Augrust  14,  1820]. 
M Y  DE AK  Taylor  —  My  chest  is  in  such 
a  nervous  state,  that  anything  extra,  such 
as  speaking  to  an  unaccustomed  person,  or 
writing  a  note,  half  su^ocates  me.  This 
journey  to  Italy  wakes  me  at  daylight 
every  morning,  and  haunts  me  horribly,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  go,  though  it  be  with  the 
seiigation  of  marching  op  against  a  battery. 
The  first  step  towards  it  is  to  know  the  ex- 
pense of  a  journey  and  a  year's  residence, 
which  if  you  will  ascertain  for  me,  and  let 
me  know  early,  you  will  greatly  serve  me. 
I  have  more  to  say»  but  must  desist,  for 
every  line  I  write  increases  the  tightness  of 
my  chest,  and  I  have  many  more  to  do*  I 
am  convinced  that  this  sort  of  thing  doea 
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LETTERS  OF  JOHN  KEATS 


^►v  ^^^l•<l^ww  for  nv^hin^.    If  yoa  can  come, 
%^\  v^r  ^  iMir  CmB«ik  do. 


M«k  Bwi^i**N  X*«  doer  to  Bxvvm'iL 

Mt  r*Mt  Hatdos  —  I  *«  modi  better 
Hm«  wKwifti«|:  lkJk»  I  ^«»*  vbeo  I  wrote  the 
^N-^:  UmI  w  my  Wf»  »i  *pin»  *«  ^*- 
M^  wHieli  nw  pew^nulr  as  a  wxt  low  ebb 
ftvwi  ¥!iN^  «  |wiv4«k*nI  iihiess.  I  shaU  be 
Iw^TV  f  ^r  a  ^tk  time  *nd  t  home  aU  and 
exvv-  M^  A  xN-rneT  to  Italy  is  recom- 
WN^f,;^  WW.  which  I  hare  lesolred  opon 
am  f.^  hepwinf:  to  prepare  for.  Hoping 
t^  «fv  xvw!  fi>N>rtly 

\  t^ifMi^  jv*r  affectionate  friend 

John  Keats. 


f^     TO  JOHN  TATIX>B 

^K-^wrvtsrth  Place  [August  15,  1820]. 

y\  r«^Ait  TayiX)R  —  I  do  not  think  I 
^.,,,.^.,,.^1  anything  of  a  Passage  to  Leg- 
>sN-«  K  Sea.  Will  yon  join  that  to  your 
^.;,^,*^.  and,  if  yon  can,  give  a  peep  at 
^^  IVrth  if  the  Vessel  is  [in]  oar  river. 

T\Mir  sincere  friend         John  Keats. 

|\  S.  —  Somehow  a  copy  of  Chapman's 
HtHiMT.  lent  to  me  by  Haydon,  has  disap- 
*>>ar<Hi  from  my  Lodgings  —  it  has  quite 
f£^^trt1  I  am  afraid,  and  Haydon  arges  the 
rt'turn  of  it  so  that  I  must  get  one  at  Long- 
^^mn*s  and  send  it  to  Lisson  Grove  —  or 
r^»a  must  —  or  as  I  have  given  you  a  job  on 
,No  River  —  ask  Mistessey  [Mr.  Hessey]. 
t  bad  written  a  Note  to  this  effect  to  Hes- 
^v  some  time  since  but  crumpled  it  up  in 
t^pes  that  the  Book  might  come  to  light. 
Vhis  morning  Haydon  has  sent  another 
luessenger.  The  copy  was  in  good  condition 
with  the  head.  Damn  all  thieves  1  Tell 
Woodhouse  I  have  not  lost  his  Blackwood. 


TeftOMflUBry  /Mpcr  endo$ed  m  tke  foregomg^ 
My  chest  of  Books  divide  among  my 

LUfflWiS. 

In  eaae  of  my  death  this  scn^  of  paper 
may  be  aerrioeabie  in  yoor  possession. 

An  mj  Knfife  real  and  personal  consists 
xn  the  hopes  of  the  sale  of  books  published 
or  upaUxsh^d.  Now  I  wish  Brown  and 
Toa  to  be  tke  first  paid  Creditors  —  the  rest 
is  in  nnhibas — bat  in  ease  it  shoald  shower 
pay  my  Xajlor  the  fiew  poonds  I  owe  hinL 

906.    TO  ntAaras  akmixags  bbowit 

[Wentworth  Flaee,  Ai«iist  1820.] 
Mt  dear  Brown  —  Ton  may  not  hate 

heard  from ,  or ^  or  in  any  way, 

that  an  attack  of  spitting  of  Uood,  and  all 
its  weakening  oonseqoenees,  has  prevented 
me  from  writing  for  so  long  a  time.  I 
have  matter  now  for  a  veiy  long  letter,  but 
not  news  :  so  I  must  cot  eveiything  short. 
I  shall  make  some  confessioii,  which  yon 
will  be  the  only  person,  for  many  reasons, 
I  shall  tmst  witii.  A  winter  in  England 
wonld,  I  have  not  a  doubt,  kill  me;  so  I  have 
resolved  to  go  to  Italy,  either  by  sea  or 
land.  Not  that  I  have  any  great  hopes  of 
that,  for,  I  think,  there  is  a  core  of  disease 
in  me  not  easy  to  pnU  out.  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  set  off  in  less  than  a  month.  Do 
not,  my  dear  Brown,  tease  yonrself  about 
me.  Yon  must  fill  np  yoor  time  as  well 
as  yon  can,  and  as  happily.  Ton  most 
think  of  my  faults  as  lightly  as  yon  can. 
When  I  have  health  I  will  bring  np  the 
long  arrear  of  letters  I  owe  you.  My  book 
lias  had  good  success  among  the  literary 
people,  and  I  believe  has  a  moderate  sale. 
I  have  seen    very   few  people   we   know. 

has  visited  me  more  than  any  one.     I 

would  go  to and  make  some  inquiries 

after  you,  if  I  could  with  any  bearable 
sensation ;  but  a  person  I  am  not  quite 
used  to  causes  an  oppression  on  my  chest. 
Last  week  I  received  a  letter  from  Shelley, 
at  Pisa,  of  a  very  kind  nature,  asking  me 


to  pass  the  winter  with  him.  Hunt  has  be. 
haved  very  kiodly  to  ine.  You  shall  hear 
from  me  again  shortly. 

Your  riiTu  lotion  ate  friend  John  Keatb. 


'J(M5.      TO  FAJ^NV   KKATS 


I  (August -ii^  lH*J>j. 

My  dear  Fanny  ^ — It  will  give  me 
great  Pleasure  to  see  you  here»  if  you  can 
(i  out  rive  it ;  though  I  eonfcss  I  should  have 
I  written  instead  of  calling  upon  you  before 
'  I  set  out  on  my  journey,  from  the  wish  of 
I  avoiding  unpleasant  parlinga.  Meantime  I 
will  just  notice  some  parts  of  your  Letter. 
The  seal-breaking  business  is  over  blown, 
I  think  no  more  jf  it,  A  few  days  ago  I 
^^Tote  to  Mr,  Brown,  asking  him  to  be- 
friend me  with  his  company  to  Rome,  Ilia 
answer  is  not  yet  eome,  and  I  do  not  know 
when  it  will,  not  being  eertaiu  how  far  he 
may  be  from  the  Poafc  Office  to  which  my 
eommunieation  is  addressed.  Let  ns  hope 
he  will  go  with  me.  George  certainly 
ought  to  have  written  to  you  :  his  troubles, 
anxieties  and  fatigues  are  not  quite  a  suf> 
ficieiit  excuse.  In  the  course  of  time  you 
will  be  sure  to  find  that  this  neglect  is 
not  forget  fulness,  1  am  sorry  to  hear  you 
have  been  flo  ill  and  in  such  low  spirits. 
Now  you  are  better,  keep  so.  Do  not  suf- 
fer your  Mind  to  dupll  on  iiji  pleas  ant  re- 
jections —  that  sort  of  thing  has  been  the 
destruction  of  my  health.  Nothing  is  so 
bad  as  want  of  health  —  it  makes  one  envy 
scavengers  and  cinder-sifters.  There  are 
enough  real  dLn tresses  and  evils  in  wait  for 
every  one  to  try  the  most  vigorous  health. 
Xot  that  I  would  say  yonrs  are  not  real  — 
but  they  are  such  as  to  tempt  you  to  em- 
ploy your  imagination  on  them,  rather  than 
endeavour  to  dismiss  them  entirely.  Do 
not  diet  your  mind  with  grief,  it  destroys 
the  constitution  ;  but  let  your  chief  care  be 
of  your  health,  and  with  that  you  will  meet 
your  share  of  Pleasure  in  the  world  —  do 


not  doubt  it.  If  1  return  well  from  Italy 
1  will  turn  over  a  new  leaf  for  you.  I  have 
been  improving  lately,  and  have  very  good 
hopes  of  *  turning  a  Neuk  *  and  cheating 
the  eomiuniption.  X  am  not  well  enough  to 
write  to  George  myself  —  Mr.  Ilaslam  will 
do  it  for  nie,  to  whom  I  shall  write  to- 
day, tlesiring  him  to  mention  as  gently  aa 
possible  your  complaint.  I  am,  my  dear 
Fanny , 
Your  affectionate  Brother  John, 


207.      TO  CHAHI^S  ABMITAOB   BROWN 

[Wentworth  Pluce,  Ansrust  1830.] 
My  dear  Brown  —  I  ought  to  be  off 
at  the  end  of  this  week,  as  the  cold  winds 
begin  to  blow  towards  evening  ;  —  hut  I 
will  wait  till  I  have  your  answer  to  this, 
I  am  to  be  introduced,  before  I  set  out,  to 
a  Dr.  Clark,  a  physician  settled  at  Romei 
who  promises  to  befriend  me  in  every  way 
there.  The  sale  of  my  book  is  very  slow, 
though  it  has  been  very  highly  rated.  One 
of  the  causes,  I  understand  from  different 
quarters,  of  the  nnpopuhirity  of  this  new 
book,  is  the  offen  e  the  ladies  take  at  me. 
On  thinking  that  matter  over,  I  am  certaiu 
that  I  have  said  nothing  in  a  spirit  to  dis- 
please any  woman  I  xvould  care  to  please  ; 
but  still  there  is  a  tc-udeuoy  to  class  women 
in  m}'  books  with  roses  and  sweetmeats,  — 
they  never  see  themselves  dominant.  I 
will  say  no  more,  but,  waiting  in  anxiety 
for  your  answer,  doff  my  hatp  and  make  a 
pnrse  as  long  as  I  can. 
Your  affectionate  friend 

JOHK  Keats, 

2W.    TO 

[September,  182f>.] 
Tlie  passport  iirrived  before  we  startedi 
I  don't  think  I  shall  be  long  ilL    God  bless 
you  —  farewell* 

JoHSf  Keatb. 
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LETTERS  OF  JOHN   KEATS 


200.      TO  CHARI^ES  ABMXTAGE  BBOWK 

Saturday,  September  28  [J 820],  Maria  Crowther^ 
Off  yaraiouth,  lale  of  Wi^rht. 

My  dear  Brown  —  The  time  has  not 
'yet  come  for  u  plesiaaut  letter  from  me.  I 
have  delayed  writing  to  jou  from  time  to 
time,  because  I  fek  how  impossible  it  was 
to  enliven  you  with  one  bearteuing  hope 
of  my  recovery  ;  this  morning  in  bod  the 
matter  struck  me  rn  ti  different  maimer  }  I 
thought  I  would  write  *  whik  I  was  in  some 
liking/  or  I  might  become  too  ill  to  write 
At  all ;  Atid  then  if  the  desire  to  have  writ- 
ftea  aboutd  beeome  strong  it  would  be  a 
great  afHietion  to  me.  I  have  many  more 
letters  to  write,  and  I  bless  my  stars  that  I 
have  begnii,  for  time  seems  to  press,  ^ —  this 
Bay  be  my  best  opportunity.  We  are  in  a 
calm,  and  I  am  easy  enough  this  morning. 
If  my  spirits  seem  too  low  you  may  in  some 
degi-ee  tmptite  it  to  our  having  been  at  sea 
m  fortnight  without  making  any  way.^^  I 
ras  vei^^  disappointed  at  not  meeting  you 
I  at  Bedbamptou,  aud  am  very  provoked  at 
Kbe  thought  of  you  heing  at  Chicheater  to- 
day. I  should  have  delighted  in  setting  off 
for  London  for  the  sensation  merely,  —  for 
what  should  1  do  there  ?  I  could  not  leave 
my  lungs  or  stomach  or  other  worse  things 
behind  me.  I  wish  to  write  on  subjects 
Ujrtt  will  not  agitate  me  mucli — ^  there  is 
oue  I  must  mentimi  and  Inive  done  with  it. 
Even  if  my  body  would  recover  of  itself* 
this  would  prevent  it.  The  very  thiug 
which  I  w*aut  to  live  most  for  will  be  a 
great  occasion  of  my  death,  I  cannot  help 
it.  Who  can  help  it  7  Were  I  in  health 
It  would  make  me  ill,  and  how  can  I  bear  it 
in  my  state  !  I  daresay  you  will  be  able  to 
guesa  on  what  subject  I  am  harping — ^yoii 
know  what  was  my  greatest  pain  during 
the  first  part  of  my  illness  at  your  house. 
1  wish  for  death  every  day  and  nig-bt  to  de- 
liver rae  from  these  pains,  and  then  I  wish 
death  away  J  for  death  would  destroy  even 
ihofie  pains  which  are  better  than  nothing. 


Laud  and  &ea^  weakness  and  decliuey 
great  separators,  but  death  is  the 
divorcer  for  ever.  When  the  paug'  of 
thought  lias  passed  through  my  mind, 
may  say  the  bitterness  of  death  is 
I  often  wish  for  you  that  you  might  llatte 
me  with  the  best.  1  thiuk  without  my 
mentioning  it  for  my  sake  you  would  be  i 
friend  to  Miss  Bniwne  when  I  am  de 
You  think  she  has  many  faults  —  but  fa 
my  sake  think  she  has  not  one.  If  th«re  i 
anything  you  can  do  for  her  by  wortl 
deed  I  know  you  will  do  it.  I  am  in 
state  at  present  in  which  woman  merely  i 
woman  can  have  no  more  power  over 
than  stocks  and  stones^  and  yet  the  diffe 
ence  of  my  sensations  with  respect  to  Mi 
Brawne  and  my  sister  is  amazing. 
one  seems  to  absorb  the  other  to  a  tleg 
incredible.  I  seldom  think  of  my  brotha 
and  sister  in  America,  The  thought 
leaving  Miss  Brawne  is  beyond  everyth 
horrible  —  the  sense  of  darkness  eomin 
over  me  —  I  ctenially  see  her  figure  et 
nally  vanishing.  Some  of  the  phrases  i 
was  in  the  habit  of  u.sing  during  my 
nursing  at  W^entworth  Place  ring  in 
ears.  Is  there  another  life  ?  Shall  I  ftv 
and  find  all  this  a  dream  ?  There  must  1 
wc  cannot  be  created  for  this  sort  of  suffe 
ing.  The  receiving  this  letter  is  to  be  > 
of  yours.  I  will  say  nothing  about 
friendship,  or  rather  yours  to  lue,  ma 
than  thati  as  you  deserve  to  esca|*e»  n 
will  never  be  so  unhappy  as  I  am,  I  &boti 
think  of  —  you  in  my  last  monieuts. 
shall  endeavour  to  write  to  Miss  Brawne] 
possible  t onlay.  A  sudden  stop  to  my  1 
in  the  middle  of  one  of  these  letters  woq 
be  no  bad  thing,  for  it  keeps  one  in  a  sg 
of  fever  awhile.  Though  fatigued  witb^ 
letter  longer  than  any  I  have  written  for  " 
long  while,  it  would  be  better  to  g-o  ou  for 
ever  than  awake  to  a  ^ense  of  ooutTaiT 
winds.  We  expect  to  put  into  Portljind 
Eoads  to-night.  The  captain,  tlie  crew, 
and  the  passengers,  are  all  ill-te in  pertxl 


wearj.     I  shall  write  to  Dilke.     I  tool  as 
if  I  was  closing  my  last  letter  to  yoa. 
Mj  dear  Browii,  joux  affectiouate  friend 
JooN  Keats. 

2lf),      TO   MBa,   BBAWNE 

October  24  [1H20]»  Kaplea  Harbour, 
Ml'  i>KAR  Mrs.  Braw^^e^  A  few  words 
will  tell  you  what  sort  of  a  Passtige  we  had, 
and  what  situatiou  we  are  io,  and  few  they 
must  be  on  account  of  the  Quarantine,  our 
Letters  beiog  liable  to  be  opened  for  the 
purpose  of  fuinigation  at  the  Health  Office. 
We  have  to  remain  in  the  vessel  ten  days 
and  are  at  present  shut  in  a  tier  of  ships. 
The  sea  air  has  been  beneficial  to  me  about 
to  as  ^reat  an  extent  as  equally  weather 
and  bad  accommodations  and  provisions  has 
done  harm.  So  I  am  about  as  I  was.  Give 
my  Love  to  Fanny  and  tell  her,  if  I  were 
well  there  Is  enough  in  this  Port  of  Naples 
to  fill  a  quire  of  Paper— but  it  looks  like  a 
dream  —  every  man  who  can  row  his  boat 
and  walk  and  talk  seems  a  dift'erent  being 
from  myself,  I  do  not  feel  in  the  vVortd. 
It  has  been  unfortunate  for  me  that  one  of 
the  Passengers  is  a  young  Lady  in  a  Con- 
sumption —  her  imprudence  has  vexed  me 
very  rauoh  —  the  knowledge  of  her  com- 
plaints ^  the  Huahings  in  her  face,  all  her 
bad  symptoms  have  preyed  upon  me  ^ — 
they  would  have  done  so  had  I  been  in 
good  health.  Serem  now  is  a  very  good 
fellow  but  his  nerves  are  too  strong  to  be 
hurt  by  other  people*3  illnesses  —  I  remem- 
ber poor  Rice  wore  me  in  the  same  way  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight  ^  I  shall  feel  a  load  off 
me  when  the  Lady  vanishes  out  of  my  sight. 
It  i:*  impossible  to  describe  exactly  in  what 
state  of  health  I  am  —  at  this  moment  I  am 
suffering  from  indigestion  very  much^  which 
makes  such  stuff  of  this  Letter.  I  would 
always  wish  you  to  think  me  a  little  worse 
than  I  really  am  ;  not  being  of  a  sanguine 
disposition  I  am  likely  to  succeed.  If  I  do 
not  recover  your  regret  will  be  softened  -* 
if  I  do  your  pleasure  will  be  doubled,     I 


dare  not  iix  my  Mind  upon  Fanny,  I  hare 
not  dared  to  think  of  her.  The  only  com- 
fort I  have  had  that  way  has  been  in  think- 
ing for  hours  together  of  having  the  knife 
she  gave  me  put  in  a  silver-case  —  the  hair 
in  a  Locket  ^ — and  the  Pocket  Book  in  a 
gold  net.  Show  her  this.  I  dare  say  no 
more.  Yet  you  must  not  believe  I  am  so  ill 
as  this  Letter  may  look^  for  if  ever  there  was 
a  person  horn  M-ithont  the  faculty  of  hoping 
I  am  he.  Severn  is  writing  to  Haslam,  iuid 
I  have  just  asked  him  to  request  Haslam 
to  send  you  his  account  of  my  health.  O 
what  an  account  I  could  give  you  of  the 
Bay  of  Maples  if  I  could  once  more  feel 
myself  a  Citizen  of  this  world  —  I  feel  a 
spirit  in  my  Brain  would  lay  it  forth  plea- 
santly ~  O  what  a  misery  it  is  to  have  an 
intellect  in  splints  I  My  Love  again  to 
Fanny  —  tell  Tootts  I  wish  I  could  pitch  her 
a  basket  of  grapes  —  imd  tell  Sam  the  fel- 
lows catch  here  with  a  line  a  little  fish 
much  liko  an  anchovy,  pull  them  up  fast 
Ee member  me  to  Mr.  aud  Mrs,  Dilke  — 
mention  to  Brown  that  I  wrote  him  a  letter 
at  Portsmouth  which  I  did  not  send  and  am 
in  doubt  if  he  ever  will  se©  it. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Brawne,  yonra  sincerely 
aud  affectionate  John  Keats, 

Good  bye  Fanny  I     GtA  bless  you. 

211.     TO  OHABltES  ARMITAOE  BBOWIT 

Naples,  Novemher  1  [1820] . 
My  dear  Brown  —  Yesterday  we  were 
let  out  of  quarantine,  during  which  my 
health  suffered  more  from  bad  air  and  the 
stifled  cabin  than  it  had  done  the  whole 
voyage.  The  fresh  air  revived  me  a  little, 
and  I  hope  I  am  well  enough  this  morning 
to  write  to  yon  a  short  calm  letter  ;  —  if 
that  can  he  called  one,  in  which  I  am  afraid 
to  speak  of  what  I  would  faiuest  dwell  upon. 
As  I  have  gone  thus  far  into  it^  I  must  go 
on  a  little  ;  —  perhaps  it  may  relieve  the 
load  of  W"RETCHEi>WKS8  which  presses  upon 
me.  The  persuasion  that  I  shall  see  her 
no  more  will  kill  me.     Mv  dear  Brown,  I 
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I  flhoald  have  had  her  when  I  was  in  health, 

f  a^d  I  should  have  remained  well.     I  c^an 

I  bear  to  die  —  I  cannot  bear  to  leave  her. 

'  Oh,  God  I  God  I  God  f  Every  thing  1  have 
in  my  trunks  that  reminds  me  of  h^r  goes 
through  me  like  a  spear.  The  silk  lining 
sUe  put  in  mj  travellmg  cap  scahls  luy 
bead.  My  imagination  hi  horribly  vivid 
about  her  —  I  »ee  her  —  I  hear  her*  There 
is  nothing  iu  the  world  of  sufficient  interest 
to  divert  me  from  her  a  moment.  This 
the  can  when  I  wna  in  England  ;  I 
recollect,  without  shuddering,  the 
time  that  I  was  a  prisoner  at  Hunt's,  and 
used  to  keep  mj  eyes  fixed  on  Hanipfitead 
all  day.  Then  there  was  a  good  hope  of 
Boeing  her  again  —  Now  !  —  O  that  I  could 

I  be  buried  near  where  she  lives  I  I  am 
afraid  to  write  to  her  ^—  to  receive  a  letter 
from  her  —  to  see  her  hand-writing  would 
break  my  heart  — ^  even  to  hear  of  her 
Anyhow,  to  see  her  name  written,  would 
bo  more  than  I  can  bear.     My  dear  Brown, 

^wbat  am  I  to  do?  Where  can  I  look 
for  consolation  or  ease  ?  If  I  had  any 
ohaiice  of  recovery,  this  passion  would  kill 
me.  Indeed,,  through  the  whole  of  my 
illness^  both  at  your  house  and  at  Kentish 
To  WD  J  this  fever  hfui  never  ceased  wearing 
me  out.  When  you  write  to  me,  which  you 
will  do  immediately,  write  to  Borne  (poste 
restante)  — if  she  is  well  and  happy,  put  a 

mark  thus  -j-  ;  if 

Remember  me  to  all.     I  will  endeavcmr 

I  to  bear  my  miseries  patiently.  A  person 
in  my  state  of  health  should  not  have  such 
miseries  to  bear*  Write  a  short  note  to  my 
iister,  saying  you  have  beartl  from  me. 
Severn  is  very  well.  If  I  were  in  better 
health  I  would  urge  your  coming  to  Rome* 
I  fear  there  is  no  one  can  give  me  any  com- 
fort. Is  there  any  news  of  George  ?  O 
that  something  fortunate  had  ever  happened 
to  me  or  ray  brothers  I  — ^  then  I  might  hope, 
'^  bnt  despair  is  forced  npon  me  as  a  habit. 
My  dear  Brown,  for  my  sake  be  her  advo- 
cate for  ever.  I  cannot  say  a  word  about 
Naples  ;  I  do  not  feel  at  all  concerned  in 


the  thousand  novelties  around  me.  I  am 
afraid  to  write  to  her  —  I  should  like  her  to 
know  that  I  do  not  forget  her.  Oh,  Browa 
I  have  coals  of  firg  \p  ^p^  breast^ —  It  3 
prijies  me  that  the  human  heart  is  capablj 
of  containing  and  bearing  so  macb  misery.' 
Was  I  born  for  this  end  ?  God  bleaa  her, 
and  her  mother^  and  my  sister,  and  George, 
and  bis  wife,  and  you,  and  all  I 
Your  ever  affectionate  fnend 

JOBH  EmAlB. 

[Thursday.  November  2.] 
I  was  a  day  too  early  for  the  Courier. 
He  sets  out  now.  I  have  been  more  calm 
to-day,  though  in  a  half  dread  of  not  con- 
tinuing so.  I  said  nothing  of  my  health  ; 
I  know  nothing  of  it ;  you  will  hear  Severn** 
account  from  Haslam.  I  must  leave  off. 
You  bring  my  thoughts  too  near  to  Fanny. 
God  bless  you  1  ~ 

212.     TO  THE  BAMK 

Rom6|  November  30^  UBftl, 
Mt  dear  Browx  —  'T  is  the  most 
cult  thing  in  the  world  to  me  to  write  a 
letter.  My  stomach  continues  so  bad^  that 
I  feel  it  worse  on  opening  any  book,  — yet 
I  am  much  better  than  I  was  in  qoanuitine. 
Then  I  am  afraid  to  encounter  the  proving 
and  con-Ltig  of  auy thing  interesting  to  me 
in  England.  I  have  an  habitual  feeling 
of  my  real  life  having  passed,  and  that  I 
am  leading  a  pc^thnmous  existence.  Goil 
knows  how  it  would  have  been  - —  but  it 
appears  t^  nie —  however,  I  will  not  speak 
of  that  subject.  I  must  have  been  at  Bed- 
hampton  nearly  at  the  time  you  were  writ- 
ing to  me  from  Cbicliestcr  —  how  nttfortop 
natc  —  and  to  pass  on  the  river  too  I  There 
was  my  star  predominant  I  I  cannot  an- 
swer anything  in  yonr  letter,  which  fol- 
lowed me  from  Naples  to  Rome,  because 
I  am  afraid  to  look  it  over  again.  I  am 
so  weak  (in  mind)  that  I  cannot  bear  the 
sight  of  any  handwriting  of  a  friend  I  lore 
so  much  as  I  do  you.     Yet  I  ride  the  little 


* 
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TO  CHARLES   ARMITAGE   BROWN 


hoi^3€f  and  &t  my  worst  even  in  quiuuntiue, 
aummozted  up  more  puiis,  Id  a.  sort  of  de- 
speratioiif  in  one  week  than  m  any  year  of 
my  life.  Tliere  is  one  thought  enough  to 
kill  me  ;  I  have  been  well,  heal  thy  ^  alert, 
etc,  walking  with  her,  and  now  —  the 
knowledge  of  contrast,  feeling  for  light  and 
shade,  all  that  information  (primitive  sense) 
rieces4iAry  for  a  poem,  are  great  enemies  to 
the  recovery  of  the  stomach.  There,  yon 
rogue,  I  pnt  yon  to  the  torture  ;  but  you 
must  hriug  your  philosophy  to  bear,  as  I  do 
mine,  really,  or  how  should  I  be  able  to 
live  ?  Dr,  Clark  ia  very  attentive  to  me  ;  he 
says  there  ia  very  little  the  matter  with  my 
lungs,  but  my  stomach,  he  says,  is  very  bad. 
I  am  well  disappointed  in  hearing  good  news 
from  George,  for  it  mns  in  my  head  we 
shall  all  die  young.  I  have  not  written  to 
Eeynolds  yet,  which  he  must   think  very 


neglectful ;  being  anxious  to  send  him  a 
good  account  of  my  health,  I  have  delayed 
it  from  week  to  week.  If  I  recover,  I  will 
do  ail  in  toy  power  to  correct  the  mistakes 
made  during  sickness  ;  and  if  I  should  notj 
all  my  faults  will  he  forgiven.  Severn  is 
very  well,  though  he  leads  so  dull  a  life 
with  me.  Remember  me  to  all  friends, 
and  tell  Haslam  I  should  not  bavc  left 
London  without  taking  leave  of  him,  hut 
from  being  so  low  in  body  and  mind. 
Write  to  George  as  soon  as  you  receive 
this,  and  tell  him  how  1  am,  as  far  as  you 
can  guess  ;  and  also  a  note  to  my  sister  — 
who  walks  about  my  imaginatiou  like  a 
ghost  —  she  is  so  like  Tom,  I  can  scarcely 
hid  you  good-bye,  even  in  a  letter.  I  al- 
ways made  an  awkward  bow. 
God  blesi  you  I 

JOfiK  KZATS. 
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NOTES   AND   ILLUSTRATIONS 


L    POEMS 

_  !  1.  Ijctation  of  Spenses, 
A  traoscript  of  thia  poem  in  a  eopy-book  of 
Tom  KeaU  oontains  two  Tariationa  from  the 
text  of  1817,    Line  13  reads, 

*  WhOM  aUlten  fiuA,  uid  gulden  Mcalita  light* 

and  in  line  2^  glass}/  for  gtosji^.  The  first  read* 
inu  ia  requirt'd  by  tbe  rhythin ;  bnt  the  absence 
of  the  Tiidirk  o>f  the  poflBoaaiTe  ca^e  leads  one  to 
think  that  the  accent  mark  may  have  bf^en  a 
hasty  readluic  ^f  ^'^^  proper  mark  aa  printtid. 

Page  9,  On  Fibst  Lookiko  iuto  Chap- 
iiAN'a  HoaiBK. 

That  it  wBH  Balboa  and  not  Cortex  who  first 
saw  the  Pacific  Ocean,  an  American  Bchool-boy 
could  have  told  Keats ;  bnt  it  19  not  such  slipa 
as  these  that  nnni^ke  poetry, 

Pag^  9,  Efistle  to  Geohob  Pklton  Ma- 

THKW. 

Line  75.  The  qaotation  tii  from  ITie  Faerie 
Queentf  L  iii.  4. 

Pag«lL   To- 

The  origimil  valentine  of  wkicli  these  lines 
afe  an  eoJaTgenient  was  as  foUo ws ;  — 

*  H«ist  ikon  Hred  In  d»y»  of  old* 
Oh,  what  wondera  hod  been  told 
Of  tlij  Uvelj  dimpled  face. 
And  thy  foout^pfl  full  of  grftce  : 
Of  tby  hAtr'n  luxurioiiia  du-klln^, 
01  iblaa  eye^N  aipreasive  sparkling, 
And  tby  vdoe^Ji  awelUni;  nipturtt, 
lUdof  Imrti «  remty  cuptnrtu 
Ofa  I  If  tliaa  bwUt  bfvatbwl  then, 
Thoa  iMdift  roadis  tbe  HuaeA  ten. 
Oonldit  Iboa  wish  for  lineage  highur 
Tluui  twin  iltfter  nf  Thalia  ? 
At  l«ut  for  vnxy  over  more 
Wm  I  call  the  Grace*  ftmr,* 

Then  follow  lines  41-<)8,  and  the  valeatme 


■  Ah  me  f  whither  ahall  I  flee  ? 
Thou  bait  tnetamorplmHid  aw^ 
Do  not  let  me  ligh  and  pine, 
PrytiMe  be  my  taleotlne/ 

Page  IS.  SoiTNBT :  To  okic  who  has  bken 

UONO  IN  CITY   PKIS'T, 

Bir.  Formnn  points  out  Keats^s  echo  in  the 

first  line  of  Milton's  line, 


*  Ai  nam  who  long  hi  populona  city  pent  * 

Paradise  Lost^  \x,  445* 

Pa^  14.  *  I  STOOD  HF-TOB  UPOK  A  LITTLB 
HILL.' 

Line  \\'^,  Lord  Houghton  gires  this  varied 
reading  for  this  and  the  next  line  :  — 

*  FlCMttog  through  cpace  witli  ever-Uflng  Oiye, 
Hw  cT0wn«4  queen  of  ocean  and  the  aky.^ 

Page  18.  Slkep  aki>  Poktrt. 
Line  274.    Rhythni  seems  to  rec|nire  tiie  emEffi.* 
dation  propound  by  Mr,  Fomian  :  — 

*"  Ere  the  dread  ihuMerbolt  cmild  reach  me  T    Eow  * 

Pago  27.  gPEOiMBK  OF  AN  Indccjtiok  to 

A  POKH. 

Line  111.  Libert  as  is  the  name  whidi  his 
friends  gave  to  LeiR:h  Hunt.  See  later  the 
EptfiTLE  TO  Chaklks  Cowbek  Clarke,  line 
44.    Mrs.  Clarke  confirms  the  application* 

Pa^fe  28.  Cawdorb. 

Line  40,  In  a  transcript  in  Tom  Keats^s  copy* 
book,  thia  and  the  next  line  read  :  — 

^  It«  long  loot  grandeur^    Labumuma  groir  aroaod 
And  bow  their  golden  hoi^oon  to  the  ground,^ 

Page  ^^.  Addressed  to  fisKJAioK  Robert 
Haydon. 

The  references  in  the  first  sonnet  are  to 
Wordsworth  and  Hunt. 

Page  'Xk  On  the  Grasshopper  a»d 
Cricket. 

Leigh  Htmt^s  competing  sonnet  is  afl  follows  1 

*  Oreen  Itttle  Tsnlter  in  the  ranny  gnus 
Catching  your  heart  up  at  the  feel  ol  Jans, 
Sole  voice  ihot  '■  beard  amidat  Uia  laxy  dood, 

When  er'n  the  beet  lag  at  Uie  aummotiing  brail ;  | 

And  you,  warn  IttHe  boutekeeper.  who  clan 
With  those  who  think  the  candles  come  too  aoon* 
Loviog  Ibe  flm^  and  wftii  yonr  fcrickaome  tune 

Nick  the  glad  iHent  momenta  as  thry  poM ; 

Oh  aweet  and  tiny  omisiiis,  that  iieiong, 
Oi¥e  to  tbe  fleMs,  Ibe  other  to  ttie  hearth, 

Both  have  fwa  annihhif ,  both  tb^igh  small  are  etrong 
At  your  deer  hearts ;  and  l>oth  were  sent  on  earth 

To  fling  in  thongbtfnl  ears  this  natural  song,  — 
In  doom  and  out,  sxicamer  and  winter,  lElrth.* 

Page  40.  LiKEa  on  the  Mkrhaid  Taveru* 

Sir  Charles  Dilke  has  a  mauiijicripi  copy  dC 

which  the  four  doainy;  iiued  are :  —^ 


I 
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*  BotUs  ot  Foeta  drnd  and  gooe. 
Are  the  windH  a  sweeter  bome, 
EioUer  U  nioceUw'd  aftvem 
TliMi  the  luerry  Mermaid  Tftv«m  T  * 

Pa^  41,  RoBiK  Hood. 

Line  36.  Grem  ahaw  —  fpreen  wood*  Shaw 
frequently  Appears  in  the  terminiation  of  English 
local  nflLEues. 

Page  49*   Ekdymion. 

The  Tflirmtifma  heru  Doted  in  Book  I.  are  from 
the  tDiuiuaoript  copy  supplied  to  the  print^^r,  and 
are  furiushed  by  Mr.  Fonuan  in  his  edition  of 
KeatB.  They  were  diiicarded  hy  the  poet  either 
before  he  gave  his  copy  in«  or  iu  hia  proofs. 

Line  IX 
From  our  dork  Spiiita,  and  before  ua  dances 
Like  glittef  on  the  points  of  Arthnr^a  Lances. 

Of  these  bri^t  poweis  are  the  Sun^  and  Moon. 

Line  24.  Tellitifg  hb  we  are  on  the  hearen^s 
brink. 

Lone  di.  And  so  the  ooming  light  in  pomp 
Tenure. 

Line  153. 
From  his  right  hand  there  swung  a  milk  white 

vase 
Of  mingled  wines,  ontsparkling  tike  the  stars. 

Apparently  Keats  s&ye  the  hroud  sound  to  a 
in  vasgy  but  rejected  the  false  rhyme.     See  the 

lines  To ,  p.  12»  where  vase  rhymes  with 

pace. 

Line  20§.  Nitdmefits,  See  the  Fatru  Queene^ 
Book  I.  eanto  ti.,  staiixa  35,  lines  55,  56^ 

'  nod  oko  behind, 
His  scrip  did  han^,  In  which  hit  needoientB  bs  did 
bliul.* 

Line  232.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Hymn  to  Pan  beginning  here  was  recited  by 
Keats  to  Wordsworth  when  be  met  the  elder 
poet  at  Haydon's  house,  December  28,  1817. 

Lines  407-412. 

Now  happily,  there  sitting  on  tlie  fpiua 
Was  fair  Peonaf  a  most  tender  Lass, 
And  his  sweet  sister ;  who,  uprising,  went 
With  stifled  sobs,  and  oVr  hk  shonlder  leant. 
Putting  her  trembling  hand  against  his  cheek 
She  said :  ^  My  dear  Endyniiou,  let  us  seek 
A    pleasant    bower  where    thou    may'st    rest 

apart, 
And  ease  in  slumber  thine  afflicted  heart : 
Come,  my  own    dearest    brother:    these   onr 

friends 
Will   joy   in  thinking  thou  dost  aleep  whore 

bends 


Our   freshening  RiTer   throiigb    yon    birchen 

grove : 
Do  come  now  1  *     Conld  he  gainsay  her  who 

strove, 
So  soothingly,  to  breathe  away  a  Corse  ? 

Lines  440-442. 
When  latit  the  Hanresten  rich  armfnls  took« 
She  tied  &  little  bticket  to  a  Crooki 
Rim  some  swift  paces  to  a  dark  weU^s  aide, 
And  in  a  sighing-time  returned,  supplied 
With  Hpar-cold  water ;  in  which  slie  did  squeeze 
A  snowy  napkin,  and  upon  her  knees 
Began  to  cherish  her  poor  Brother^s  face ; 
Damping  refreahhilly  his  forehead's  space, 
His  eyest  his  Lips :  then  in  a  cupped  shell 
She  bmught   him  mby  wine ;    then  let   him 

smell, 
Time  after  time,  a  precious  amulet, 
Wliich  seldom  t^iok  she  from  its  cabinet. 
Thua  was  he  quieted  to  slumbrous  rest : 

Line4<J(>, 
A  eheerfuller  resignment,  and  a  smile 
For  his  fair  Sister  flowing  like  tlie  Nile 
Through  all  the  channels  of  her  piety, 
He  said  :  ^  Dear  ^laid,  tnuy  I  this  moment  die, 
If  I  feel  not  this  thine  endearing  Love* 

Lines  470-4?2. 
From  woodbine  hedges  auch  a  morning  feel. 
As  do  those  brighter  drops,  that  twinkling  steal 
Through  tho»e  pressed  laches,  from  the  bios' 
BomM  phuit 

Lines  494,  4m. 
More  forest* wild*  more  gubtle-cadenoed 
Than  can  be  told  by  mortal ;  even  wed 
The  fainting  tenors  of  a  thousand  shells 
To  a  million  whisperings  of  lily  bells  ; 
And  mingle  too  the  nightingale^s  complain 
Caught    in  its  btindredth  ^ho ;    't  would  b«  | 
vain: 

Lines  539,  540. 
And  come  to  auch  a  Ghost  as  I  am  now  I 
But  listen,  Sister,  I  will  tell  thee  how. 

Lines  545,  5o6. 
And  in  this  spot  the  most  endowing  boon 
Of  balmy  air,  sweet  blooms,  and  coverts  Irosh 
Has  been  outahed ;  yes,  all  that  could  enmesh 
Our  human  senses  —  make  us  fealty  swear 
To  gadding  Flora.    In  this  grateful  lair 
Have  I  been  used  to  pass  my  weary  eves. 

Line  555.  Ditamy,    So  Keats  unmistakably  in 
manuscript  and  print.     The  prevailing  fomi  is 


Line  573.  Mr,  Fommn  says  that  in  the  manu' 
script  aomething  was  written  over  tliia  Mn»  in 
lieneil,  but  then  rubbed  out.  He  su^e«tB  that 
after  all  Keat»  decided  to  leave  the  reader  to 
accent  the  Hmt  ByUable  of  enchantment^  and  so 
correct  the  otherwise  faulty  rhythm. 

Lines  (KIO,  mi. 
And  to  commune  with  them  once  more  I  raised 
My  eyes  right  upward :    but  they  were  qmte 
dazed« 

An  example  of  Uie  freedom  of  accent  which 
Keata  uses  in  eommon  with  other  poets  who 
have  a  maatery  of  line. 

Line  632.  Handf  uk  of  bad^tara. 

Line  im. 
But  tappM  and  lulFd  in  safe  deliriousness  ; 
Sleepy  with  deep  foretostingt  that  did  bteaa 
My  Soul  from  Madnefia*  ^t,  was  anch  oertainty. 

Line  651, 

There  hollow  soundft  aroused  me,  and  I  died. 

Line  665. 
Our  feet  were  soft  in  flowers .    Hurry  o^er 
O  sacrilegiotifl  tongue  the  —  best  bt;  dumb  ; 
For  ahould  ou«  little  accent  from  thee  come 
On  auch  a  darings  theme,  all  other  sonndB 
Would  doken  at  it,  as  would  beaten  honnda 
Scare  the  elysian  Nii;htiiigales. 

Line  722. 
Thifl  all  ?     Tet  it  is  wonderful  —  exceediniir  — 
And  yet  a  ahflillow  dream,  for  erer  breeding 
Tempestuoua  Weather  in  that  rery  Soul 
That  ahould  be  twice  content,  twioe  smooth, 

twic**  whole, 
Aa  ia  a  double  Peach.    *T  is  sad  Alas  I 

Lines  Sm,  807. 
In  the  green  o|>eiung  smiling,     Goda  that  keep, 
Mercifully,  a  Utile  strength  of  heart 
UnkillM  in  na  by  raving,  pang  and  amart ; 
And  do  pi-eaerve  it  like  a  lily  root, 
That^  in  another  spring,  it  may  outahoot 
From  its  wintry  prison  i  let  this  hour  go 
Drawling  along  ita  heavy  weight  of  woe 
And  leave  me  living  t    'T  ia  not  more  than 

need  — 
Tour  Teriest  h^Ip.    All  I  how  long  did  I  feed 
On  that  crystalline  life  of  Forttaiture  I 
How  hover'd  breathless  at  the  tender  lure ! 
How  many  times  dimpled  the  waterj'  glass 
With  maddest  kiaaea  ;  and,  till  tb«y  did  pjxaa 
And  leave  the  liciiiid  smooth  again,  how  mad  i 
O  H.  wiu)  a»  if  the  absolute  Bistera  had 
My  Life  into  the  eompaaa  of  a  Nut 
Or  all  my  breathing  and  shut 

To  a  tcanty  straw.    To  look  above  I  fearM 


Lest  my  hot  eyeballs   might   be   burnt   and 

»ear*d 
By  a  blank  naught.    It  moved  as  if  to  flee  — ^ 

Line  SUA. 
Most  fondly  lipped.    I  kept  me  still  —  it  came 
Again  in  pattsionateat  ayllablea. 
And  thus  again  that  voice ^a  tender  swells: 

Not  quite  content  with  passionatejst^  Keats 
tried  again: 

*  Again  tn  paidooate  lyllsblet :  Mying  * 

Book  II.  The  variations  in  this  and  the  suc- 
ceeding books  are  recorded  by  Mr.  Forman  and 
are  derived  from  two  souireea,  —  the  firat  draft 
made  by  Keats,  and  the  manuscript  afterward 
aent  by  him  to  the  printer.  Thotve  here  noted 
are  from  the  first  draft,  unless  otherwise  noted. 

line  13,   Close^  i.  e.,  embrace. 

Lines  'Sl-'Jih  Juliet  leans 

Amid  her  window  flowen,  sighs^  —  and  as  she 


Her  maiden  thoughts  from  their  young  firstling 

snow. 
What  sorrows  from  the  melting  whiteness  grow. 

Line  31.  The  Htro  m  that  of  Shakespeare^s 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing ^  the  Imogen  the  hero- 
ine in  his  Ci/mbtline, 

Line  32,  Pastorella,  See  Faerie  Queene^  VL 
ii. 

Line  38.  Rest  in  the  sense  of  remaiuitig  inac* 
tive,  not  the  rest  of  restorattou. 

Line  m. 
Through  wildemeas,  and  brittle  mossed  oaks. 

Line  TiG. 
Bends  lightly  over  him^  and  he  doth  see. 

Line  83. 

Went  swift  beneath  the  flutter-loving  gnide^ 

Lines  9^,  94. 

Endymion  aU  around  the  welkin  sped 
His  aiudoua  sight. 

Lilies  96,  9T. 
His  anllen  limbs  upon  the  grass  —  what  tongue. 
What  airy  whisperer  spoilt  his  angry  rest  f 

Line  102. 
And  oarelesaly  began  to  twine  and  twist« 

Lines  143.  144. 
His  Boul  to  take  a  city  of  delight 
O  what  a  wretch  is  he :  ^t  is  in  his  sight. 

Line  227. 
Whose   track   the  venturous  Latmlan   follows 
bold. 
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] 


Lines  2S8«  254. 
The  mighty  ohm  who  Ve  alionfi  athwi&rt  tlie  day 
Of  Grvec©  and  England » 

Lines  27(V272. 
Hiraaelf  with  CTcry  mystery,  until 
Hi*  weary  legs  h©  rested  on  the  aill 
Of  aome  remot«et  chamber,  outlet  dim. 

Lines  2Tr8-280, 
Whose  flitting  Lantern,  throug:h  mde  nettle- 

CheutB  u»  into  a  hi^i  —  outtingii  and  shreda 

Of  f)id  Vexations  phiited  to  a  rope 
Wh«?r©with  t4>  haul  ii8  fiTim  th«  sight  of  hope, 
And  bind  ii«  to  our  earthly  baitinir-rtng. 

Lime  'JH5.  The  reiidmu  taught  m  derived  from 
the  mauiueriptf  though  the  tirot  edition  has 
caught. 

Line  363.  Originally  this  imperfect  line 
read,  — 

'^  To  «o«s  loniikii  aod  Tyruui,     Dim 
and  then  followed  a  waak  passai^e,  which  waa 
aften^ard  thrown  out  and  the  better  lines  that 
follow  substitutod ;  but  in  making  the  change 
Keata  apparently  overlooked  thia  delect. 

Line  ^i7ti  el  $€q.  Compare  tliis  paosage  with 
Spenser^s  account  of  the  k^arden  of  Adonis  in 
Waerit  QitMiu^  Book  lU.  eanto  vi. 

lines  396,  397. 
And  draperies' mellow-tiiited  like  the  peach. 
Or  lady  peas  entwined  with  marigolds. 


Line  4<10,  Terming  sfprrve,  as  Keata  informed  a 
friend  who  did  uot  at  ouee  perceive  the  meanini;, 
is  a  swerve  in  the  form  of  the  top  of  a  tent. 

Line  416. 
The  creeper,  hlafthing  deep  at  Autumn*a  htujuh. 

Line  4^)lk 
For  *t  is  the  highest  reach  of  human  hommr. 


I  461-4<>1. 

Who  would  not  be  so  bound,  but,  foolish  elf, 
He  was  contient  to  let  LJivinity 
Slip  through  his  careleas  tmnn  —  content  to  see 
An  unseized  beaven  aii^hing  at  Inn  feet. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  Keata  nhonid  substi- 
tute *  amorous  plea  faint  through  *  for  *  Divin- 
ity slip  through.' 

Line  483. 
Over  this  paly  ooree,  the  crystal  shower. 

Lines  ."SOS,  S06. 
Cnpida  awake  1  or  black  and  blue  we  *11  pinch 
Tour  dimpled  arms* 

Linee  fiS6-5.'». 
Qoeen  Venus  bending  downward,  so  overtaken, 
Bo  suffering  sweet,  so  blushing  mad,  so  shaken 


That  the  wild  wanDth  probM  tlie  young  sleep- 
er's heart 
Enchantiiigty  ;  and  with  a  sudden  start 
His  trembling  arms  were  out  tu  instant  time 
To  catch  bis  fainting  love.  —  O  foolish  rhyme. 
What  mighty  power  is  in  thee  that  so  often 
Thou  strivest  rugged  syUables  t^o  soften 
Even  to  the  telling  of  a  sweet  like  tliis. 
Away  1  let  them  embrace  alone  I  that  Idas 
Whs  far  too  rich  for  thee  to  talk  upon. 
Poor  wretch  ]  mind  not  those  sohe  and  eligliif 

begone  I 
Speak  not  one  atom  of  thy  paltry  stulf. 
That  they  are  met  is  poetry  enough. 

Line  541 .  The  finished  manuscript  reads  dttsj 
the  iii-st  edition  has  dyes.  Tlie  former  seems  the 
more  poetic  reading,  and  yet  the  eonstmctiOD 
would  introduce  a  new  image  rather  abruptly. 

Line  578.   The  text  reads,  — 
*  Tbou  Btiouldat  mmiut  up  to  with  me.     Now  Adieu  I  * 
Bnt  the  word  *  to  *  so  deBtKnyB  both  rhythm  and 
sense,  that  I  have  ventured  to  throw  it  out  as 
an  overlooked  error. 

Line  ^yH^.  By  throwing  the  emphaais  strongly 
on  all,  the  meaning  of  the  line  is  made  evident. 

Line  ti28.  Keats  tried  maup^  blackening,  and 
bulging^  before  be  nettled  on  jt^ing. 

Lines  IM2-667. 
About  ber  majeeityf  and  her  pale  brow 
With  turreta  crowned,  which  forward  heavily 

bow 
Weighing  her  chin  to  the  br«ast.    Four  Uoo9 

draw 
The   wheek  in  slug^iAh  time  — each   toothed 

maw 
Shut  patiently  —  eyes  bid  in  tawny  veils  — 
Drooping  about  their  pnws,  and  nervy  tails 
Cowering  their  tufted  brushes  to  the  dust. 

Lines  657-(Wl, 
To  olond borne  Jove  he  bent:  and  there  was 

toet 
Into  his  grasping  hands  a  silken  cord 
At  whieh  without  a  single  impiiius  word 
He  swung  upon  it  off  into  the  gloom. 

Linea  tJ(itM>7l, 
With  airs  delicious.     Long  he  hung  about 
Before  bis  nice  enjojrment  could  pick  out 
The  rating  place :  but  at  the  last  he  swrmg 
Into  the  greenest  cell  of  all  —  among 
Dark  leaved  jasmine;    star  flowered   and  be* 

strown 
With  golden  moaa. 

Lines  756,  757. 
Enchantreaa  1  tell  me  by  tbi«  luad  embmce. 
By  the  utoist  languor  of  thy  breathing  face. 


Lines  7ii0,  TfR. 
These    tenderest  —  and    by    the    breath  —  the 

love 
The  pjuaston  —  nect&r  —Heaven ! — *  Jove  above  I 

Line  SOO* 
Does  PiiUaa  self   not   love  ?   nhe   mnat  —  she 
maat  I 

Linea  U%  850. 
Bnt  after  the  Atrange  ^eiee  is  on  the  wane  — 
And  't  m  bnt  guessed  from  the  departing  aound. 


Mr.  Fonuan  makes  a  very  pkujBihte  aurmise 
that  Keats  had  a  half  purpose  to  go  on  with  a 
fine  defwription  of  this  voice  and  he  prints  the 
verses  that  follow.  They  are  not  in  the  draft, 
nor  in  any  of  the  annotated  copies  to  which  he 
teferHf  but  app&ar  in  Leigh  Hunt's  T/te  Indica- 
tor for  10  January,  1821).  They  are  well  worth 
preserving,  aince  If  they  are  not  by  Keata  they 
TuuBt  »uf«ly  have  been  penned  by  some  one  in 
Keatj^^s  and  Hunt*»  circle  who  had  an  extraor- 
dinary knjick  ikt  imitation  of  Keata. 


'  Oh  !  wh&t  a  roica  ia  illent.     It  wma  soft 
Aa  iiio[uit«in-ecboeft^  when  Ch«  winds  aloft 
(Tbe  gentle  irliid«  of  BiiiDmcr)  iufM»t  in  ostw  -, 
Or  wbeti  hi  ihelteroii  plaoei  the  white  waYee 
Af«  'vmkpn^d  Into  mmlOf  as  tli«  broe«o 
Dimities  Aiict  utem*  ttie  ourrftut :  or  ab  treee 
Shaking  their  gT««ii  loolu  fa  the  daye  of  June 
Or  Delphic  p^U  wbea  to  tlie  inaid«a  nuxm 
Tibey  nng  barmooloua  pr&y^rs :  or  •ofmds  tin 
(However  near)  like  a  faiut  diatant  bom 
Chit  of  the  gTAM,  from  wliicb  njvterfoiu  birtli 
We  gneea  tli»  buay  e€cireta  of  th«  earth. 
^Uke  the  low  voloe  of  Byrinx,  when  she  ran 
Into  tb«  f onsat  from  Aroadlaa  Pan  *, 
Or  aad  CBnooeX  when  «he  phsed  away 
For  Parla,  or  (and  yet  "t  waa  cot  eo  gay) 
Aa  Helen' ■  wbLeper  when  ahe  came  to  Troy, 
Half  Bham'd  to  wander  with  tliat  hloomlDg  boy. 
Liki;  alr-touch^d  harpa  in  flowery  casemeuta  being 
Like  unto  lovers*  ears  the  wild  wooda  sung 
In  giirdeu  bowers  at  twilight ;  likn  the  aoand 
Oi  Zi?phyr  when  be  takea  hia  nightly  rouB^ 
In  May,  to  aee  the  roaea  all  naleep  : 
Or  like  the  dim  atraln  which  aloug  the  deep 
Xlii!  aea-maid  utten  to  the  tailora*  ear, 
Telling  of  t«tupeKt«f  or  of  dangere  near. 
Like  DesdemoDa,  who  (when  fear  waa  atrcmg 
Upon  her  aoul)  eliaunted  the  wUtow  aong, 
Bwan-Uke  before  alie  periiihM :  or  the  tone 
Of  flut«a  upon  tlie  waters  bt^anl  alone  : 
Like  worda  that  oome  upon  the  memory 
Sfiokeo  by  friandt  departed ;  or  the  algh 
A  gentle  girl  breathes  when  ahe  triea  to  b[4« 
The  love  lier  eyea  betray  to  all  beaide.' 


Lin«>  8«0. 
^d  Hhtdla  outsweBing  their  faint  tingi^  curls. 


Bci>OK  m,  *  Keats  said  with  much  simpli- 
city/ report*  Woodhouse,  *  **  It  will  be  eaaily 
seen  what  I  think  of  the  present  ministerB,  by 
the  beginning  of  the  third  Book."  *  Keats  may 
have  had  Milton  and  Lycidas  in  mind  when  he 
thita  covertly  made  a  poem  serve  aa  a  acourge* 

Lines  31,  32. 
In  the  several  vaatn^ises  of  air  and  fire  i 
And  silent  an  a  corpse  upon  a  pyre. 

Li»e«  41,  Keats  was  wont  to  record  the  date 
when  he  finished  a  book,  but  he  wrote  against 
this  line,  *  Oxford,  Septr,  o,  [1811]  aa  if  to  reg^ 
iater  bis  oath  and  eonneet  the  opening  of  the 
book  with  the  immediate  tinae. 

Lines  56^  57. 
Thou  dost  bless  all  things  —  even  dead 

sip 
A  midnight  Efe  from  thee. 

Lines  89,  9il 
Enortnoua  sharks  from  hiding-holes  and  fright* 

'ning 
The    whale^a   large    eyes  wltk   unaeoastomed 
lightning. 

Lines  445-447. 
Their  music  came  to  my  o'ersweeten^d  i 
And  then  I  felt  a  hovering  influence 
A  breathing  oa  my  forehead. 

Llnee  5S1^5R3.  Great  Jove, 

What  fury  of  the  three  eould  harm  this  dove  ? 
Dear  youth  I  see  how  I  weep,  hear  how  I  sigh. 

Line  7*^2* 
And  bound  it  round  Endymion :  then  stroke. 

Lines  854,  865. 
At  his  right  hand  stood  winged  Xjove,  elate. 
And  on  his  left  Lovers  fairest  mother  sate. 

Lines  ai4-9ri6. 
When  thy  bright  diadem  a  silver  gleam 
O'er  y  «e  dominion  starts.    Thy  finny  team 
Snorts  in  the  morning  light,  and  lendB  along. 

Line  <>7J). 
Who  is  not  full  of  heaven  when  thou   hast 
amU'd? 

Book  IV. 

Lines  4^k54.  No  ejeBds  meet 

To  twinkle  on  my  bosom  1  false  I  *t  wfis  false. 
They  said  how  beautiful  I  was  1     Wlio  calls 
Me  now  divine?    Who  now  kneels  down  and 

dies 
Befona  me  till  from  these  enslaving  eyes 
Redemi>tion  spfirkles.    Ah  me,  how  sad  I  mn  I 
Of  all  the  poisons  sent  to  make  us  mad  — 
Of  all  death's  overwhelniings.'  —Stay,  beware. 
Young  Mountaineer  J 
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NOTES   AND   ILLUSTRATIONS 


Lmea  76,  77. 
Sweet  ahadoWf  be  diatinet  awhile  and  sta^ 
Wl*il«  I  speak  to  thee  ^  tmst  me  it  is  true. 

Lines  85^-87. 
Of  pnasion  from  the  heart  ^  vrhere  love  is  not 
Only  is  solitude  —  pcN>r  idiudow  !  what 
I  say  thon  liearest  not  I  kwaj,  begrone 
And  leave  me,  prythee,  with  my  grief  alone  1 ' 
The  Latmiiin  lejinM  hia  arm  apon  a  bough, 
A  wretched  mortal:  whiit  eau  he  do  tiow? 
Must  he  another  Love  ?    O  impionii. 

Line  m. 

While  the  fair  tum»n  gives  Iig:ht,  or  rivers  flow 
My  adoration  of  tJiee  is  yet  pure 
Aa  infants  prattling.    How  is  this  —  why  aore 
I  have  a  triple  sotil. 

Line  UH. 
Shut  Btiftly  up  alive  —  ye  harmonies 
Ye  tranced  visions  — ye  lligrhta  ideal; 
Nothing  are  ye  to  Me  so  dainty  real. 

0  Lady,  pity  me  1 

Lines  ISG^lliH. 
Canst  thon  do  so  ?     Is  there  no  balm,  no  cure  ? 
Could  not  a  beekoning  Hebe  floon  idlure 
Thee  into  Paradise  ?     Wliat  sorrowing 
So  wei^s  thee  down  ?  what  utmost  woe  ocrald 

bring 
This  madness?— Sit  the©  down  by  me»  and 

ease 
Tliine  heart  in  whispers  —  haply  by  degrees 

1  may  find  out  some  soothiai;  medicine/  — 
*  Dear  Lady/  said  Endymion^  *  I  pine  — 

I  die  —  the  tender  accents  thon  hast  spoken 
Have  finished  aO  —  my  heart  is  lost  and  broken. 

Line  154. 
The  lustrous  paitnion  from  a  loTer^s  eye 

Line  157.  An  instance  of  spry  for  spray  m 
cited  by  Mr.  Forman  from  Sandys^s  Odd^  Book 
XI.,  verses  4!m»4*m. 

Line  .247, 
Arch  infant  crews  in  mimic  of  the  ooil.^ 

Line  341 .  For  wilfl  the  expressive  wide  ooonrs 
in  the  draft  and  printer's  copy. 

Line  G;^9,  The  i-ightfnl  tinge  of  health. 

Line  700,  Af t«r  thia  line»  and  before  the  next 
these  two  lines  appear  in  the  finished  nianti' 
script,  — 

'  And  by  It  alttlt  thou  sit  and  lingt  hey  nonny  t 
Whll«  doves  ooo  to  thee  tot  s  UtUe  hotiey.' 

Lines  74r^-74L 
Me,  dear  Endymioa,  were  I  to  weave 
My  own  imaginations  to  sweet  life 
Tliou  wonld'st  o'ertop  them  aE. 


Line  7iJti, 
Por'd  on  it^  hazel  carpet  of  shed  leavee. 

Line  774,    Htjiperion  apparently  liad  alre&djr 
occurred  to  Keati$  as  subject  for  a  poem. 

Lines  811-^13. 
Were  this  sweet  damsel  like  a   Ion?   neck*d_ 

crane,  " 

Or  on  old  rocking  barn  owl  half  asleep. 
Some  reason  would  there  be  for  thee  to  kra»p 
So  dull-eyed  —  but  thou  know'st  she  "a  beantl*] 

ful; 
Tee,  yeal  and  thon  dost  love  her  well  —  1 

pull. 

Page  110,    Isabella,  or  ths  Pot  op  Bj 
Stanza  xxx.,  line  5.    A  maniiBcript  variatioii" 

is:  — 

■  What  might  have  been  too  plainly  did  she  see,* 
Stanza  xjutv.,  lines  4-7,  another  reading^:  —  ' 

*  Hod  mairM  hia  glowy  fasir,  tlist  ones  eoold  *kfH)ft 
Bright  gold  into  Ihe  BiAii,  and  stampM  hii  doom 

UpOD  hii  MQed  lips,  ssd  took  the  mellow  Lqia 
From  hu  dcwp  voice,  and  down  past  hli  loainad  ^mx%J* 

Stanza  jumviii.,  the  last  two  lines  in  the  man- 
uaoript  read :  — 


*  GOf  BheKl  a  tear  apoa  my  beatfaer  bloom 
And  X  ahall  turu  a  diamond  \n  my  tomb.* 


Stanza  liv.,  last  line.  Leeifiu  seems  to  be  a 
word  of  Keata's  coinage. 

Stanza  bdii.  Mr.  Forman  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  second  volume  of  his  edition  of  Keata  has  a 
long  note  on  the  *sad  ditty  ''  bom  of  the  story  of 
Isabella,  in  which  he  shows  that  the  air  of  the 
Baail  Pot  song,  though  not  now  current,  was 
cotnnion  enough  in  medisBval  mannscriptB  and 
printed  colleotiona  of  popular  jKjetry. 

Page  123.     TRAifSLATiON   FBOM  A  SoxarKT 

BY  RONSABD, 

The  following  ia  the  original :  — 

*  Ifattm,  omsnt  Gusandret  qui  denott 
Be  la  dtmoeur  forosr  ka  plus  relMkUes* 
Im  eompoaa  de  cent  beautea  noaaciUe«, 

QuD  dea  tnille  ana  «n  espargiM]  elle  onoit  :  — 

De  tona  les  blena  qn'  Amour  au  del  connoit 
Comma  no  tr^sor  oharemoot  bo«u  tmm  ailM^ 
Kile  enrichit  loa  (CTnl^«■  juLmortellea 

De  loa  bel  a?!!  qui  lea  Dieux  esmotiuoit.  — 

Du  Ciel  i  pelno  ells  estolt  deacaDdnij 

Quand  le  la  Tey^  quand  mon  name  eapesiAiii 
En  dueint  f oUe,  ct  d'un  at  poignant  tcall^ 

Aiuour  coiiila  a^  beautei  «n  maa  vetnee^ 

Qu'autrea  plalstra  ie  ne  sooa  que  Tnea  | 
ITy  autre  blen  qu'adoivr  aon  portrsit, 

P^  123.     SONI?XT :   To  A  Laut  SEFJT  »«1? 

A  Few  Moments  at  Vactxhalu 
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Tlifi  form  givea  to  thksoimet  in  Hood^s  Mag^ 
axine,  where  it  was  publiabed,  Aprils  1B44,  Ta- 
riea  sljghblf  from  that  in  Lord  liougliton^s  pub- 
licatioii.    The  first  line  reads ;  — 

*  Life**  MA  luth  beeii  Ato  tliXMU  ftt  lU  ilow  ebb  *' 
and  the  closing  linea  are  :  — 

■'  Other  dfilighta  with  Xhf  rememberiais 
Afid  sorrow  to  my  darllDg  Joyi  d&tta  bring.' 

Page  134.     Fangv. 

The  poem  as  sent  h  j  Keats  to  hk  brother  and 
flister  wfia  revised  when  he  came  to  iaclude  it 
in  his  Yolumet  and  the  following  are  the  more 
intereatiiig  variatieiia :  — 

Line  5. 
Towards  heaven  still  spread  bejond  her  — 

Line  10.  Cloye  with  kissiu^.   What  do  then? 

Line  24.  To  hanish  vesper  from  the  sky. 

Line  3.1. 
All  the  faery  buds  of  May, 
On  »priiig  turf  or  sc^nt«d  spray  ; 

Line  57. 

And  the  anake  all  winter  shrank 
Cast  its  skin  on  sunny  bank  ; 

Line  5t».  This  line  was  followed  by  two  after- 
ward omitted :  -^ 

*■  Far  tbe  ume  tleek-tliraitad  uumlm 
To  store  up  In  tts  wiafeer  hmuM.' 

Line  68. 
Brery  joy  is  i^Kiilt  by  noe ; 
Every  pleasure,  evefy  joy 
Not  a  mifltreea  but  doth  eloy. 
Where  's  the  cheek  that  doth  not  fade, 

Line  89.  The  following  lines  were  dropped 
out,  the  two  draita  a^eeing  again  at  line  90 :  -— 

*■  And  JovB  gT^w  lac^iild.    IDstnai  fair  I 
Tbou  sbalt  b»T«  tbst  tnflMd  balr 
AdoiiU  tKDLglod  aU  for  spite ; 
And  tbe  luoutb  be  would  not  kiss, 
And  tlu)  tnanutt  be  would  mln  ; 
And  tbe  tuuid  be  wotitd  uot  prQw 
And  the  warmtli  be  would  dJttrsM. 

O  tbe  BsvlAhment  —  the  Bli«B  I 
Fancy  has  her  whera  b1i«  la  — 
Never  fulietns;,  never  new, 
There  ibe  afeeiM  I  and  tell  me  who 
Has  s  mlitmu  so  dlWoe  ? 
Bo  the  palate  ne>r  m  fine 
She  ouiuot  Jdcken.    BreiJc  tbe  metb..* 

Page  128.  Ode  :  Babdb  of  Pabsion  Aim  or 

MlHTH. 

Ill  the  copy  made  for  George  and  Geor^^na 
Keats  are  the  following  variations :  -^ 


Line  19, 
But  melodious  truth  divine. 
Philosophic  numhet^  fine ; 

Line  23.  Thus  ye  live  on  Earthy  and  then 

Line  30. 
To  mortals  of  the  little  week 
They  must  sojourn  with  their  earea 

Page  127,  The  Eve  or  St.  Agnbs* 
The  folloviing^  letter  from  Keata  to  his  pub- 
lisher, John  Taylor,  written  June  11,  1B20,  ta 
inti:^resting  for  its  textual  criticlani :  ^  In  reading 
over  tlie  proof  of  Si*  Agnes^s  Eve  since  I  left 
Fleet  ^Street,  I  was  struck  with  what  appears  to 
ine  an  altemtion  in  the  eeventh  stanza  very 
much  for  the  worse*  The  passage  I  mean 
stands  thus  — 

"  her  msidan  eyes  iticlLue 
Btill  oD  the  floor,  while  msqy  a  sweeping  trsin 
P&n  by,'' 

'T  was  onginally  written :  <— 

*■*  ber  maiden  ayes  divine 
FKx'd  oo  tbe  floor,  saw  many  a  aweflping  train 
Paaa  by.** 

My  meaning  is  quite  destroyed  in  the  alteiation, 
1  do  not  use  train  for  con^mtrst  of  passers  by% 
but  for  skirtB  sweeping  along  the  floor. 

*  In  the  first  stanza  my  copy  reads,  second 
(sio)  line :  — 

"  bttter  chat  It  waa,** 

to  avoid  the  echo  cd^J  in  the  second  line.^ 

In  a  m.'iuiisoript  version,  Lionel  was  the  name 

^ven  to  the  hero  instead  of  Porphyro. 
Pa^  134.    Ode  ok  a  Grecian  Urn. 
Line  9.   Both  in  the  original  manuscript  and 

in  the  Annah  the  line  reads  v  — 

*  What  loTTo  T  what  dance  t  what  atfUf^gle  to  escape  ? ' 

Line  16.  The  AnnaJs  readingr  is:  — 
*  Thy  song^t  nor  ever  bid  tbe  spring  adieu.' 

a  Ime  which  had  no  rhyme  and  very  likely  was 
trausf erred  by  mistake  from  the  next  stazoa. 

Line  34.  The  manuscript  reads  sidtB  for 
flunks. 

Page  139.    La  Bkllb  Dame  aiUfs  Merci. 

Tbe  text  ffiveu  is  that  of  Th£  Indicator,  bnt 
Lord  Houghton,  when  reprinting  the  poem  in 
L\fe^  Letters  and  Litrrary  Rtmains  used  another 
form  appar**nt]y.  Tlie  variations  below  are 
from  Lord  Ho  ugh  tone's  copy. 

Line  L  O  what  can  ail  thee,  knight-^t-arms 

Line  3. 
The  sedge  has  withered  from  the  hJu. 


NOTES   AND   ILLUSTRATIONS 


line  5.  O  whU  can  ail  tliee,  kuigbt-At-i 

*  VorddtAm^  would  the  beod,  aad  aibg.* 

stAnzjui  V,  and  ti*  are  ttiyispoaed. 

Line  30, 
And  there  ahe  wept,  and  stf^h'd  full  iOfe* 

liue^.  With  kinea  four. 


Line  33.  And  there  ah«  lulled  me  aaleep 

The  Tenion  aent  to  Q«orge  and  Geoi^iana 
.  Keata  agreea,  with  bat  trifling  variatioiii  with 
r  that  given  by  Lord  iionghton. 
Pa^  110,  Caoitua  of  Fakbobs. 
In  Lord  Honirliton^fl  veteion  thia  m  ealled 
8(mg  of  Fota-  Fairies.    There  k  one  Tariatioii 
to  be  noted  in  line  44),  where  he  reada, 

*  Beyond  the  nlmtile^wbeeled  quail.* 

P^  142.    On  Famic. 

The  copy  sent  by  Keata  to  hk  brother  and 
aiater  ahowa  these  yariatioiia. 

Line  7. 
Aa  if  a  clear  Lake  meddling  with  ttaelf 
JSbonld  clood  ite  eleameaa  with  a  mnddy  gloom. 

Line  14. 
Spoil  hie  ealwktion  by  a  fierce  miscr^od. 

Fi^a  112*  To  SusKP. 

la  line  8^  Lord  Honghton^s  copy  reads  lulling 
tat  deu^  which  ie  foond  in  a  nianuscnpt  of  Sir 
Charles  Dilke.  In  another  draft  of  twelve  lines 
by  Keats  whit^  waa  copied  in  The  Athfn^numt 
October  26,  1872,  the  firet  thrive  linea  are  the 

me  aa  printed ;  the  next  nine  are  as  fallowe : 

*  Aa  weariaome  u  darkneM  le  dlidne 
O  fooibetft  ■leep,  If  w  U  plaaw  thee  ckMe 

My  willing  eyes  ha  loJdit  of  Ihia  thine  hymn 
Or  wait  the  amen,  ere  tby  poppy  throwi 

It4  nreet  d«&tb  dews  e'er  every  pnlte  and  limb  — 
Then  aliBt  the  huabed  Cuket  of  my  aoul 

And  turn  the  key  rmmd  Im  the  oiled  warda 
And  let  it  r««t  until  thfs  mom  hu  atole, 

Biiirht   treaaAd   from  the    grey   eaet*a  ahiidderiiig 
boum*' 

Fafre  142.  Odr  to  Puychb. 

The  copy  »ent  by  Keats  to  his  brother  and 
Bister  varies  from  that  printed  in  the  1820  vol- 
ume in  at  least  one  important  particular,  and  it 
ia  not  quite  clear  why  Kests,  when  he  snh^ti- 
toted  roqf  for  fan  in  line  10,  did  not  mend  the 
rhyme  iJao.  In  line  14  the  copy  in  the  letter 
reads  Syrian. 

Page  14<J.    Lamia. 

The  mannaeript  copy,  presumably  the  one 
given  to  the  printer,  is  in  existence,  and  Mr.  For* 
,  sum  notes  amongst  others  the  following  read* 
'  gs,  tihaogod  apparently  in  the  proof. 


Pabt  L  lixke  4S. 
Cerulean  spotted,  golden-^nen,  and  bine. 

line  a\ 
I  had  a  silver  dream  ol  the«  last  night. 

Line  78. 
And,  swiftly  as  a  misrioD'd  phiBbean  dart. 

line  IIH.  Pale  wax  her  inunortality  fcr  woe 

Line  114. 
Warm,  tremnlous,  devont,  bright-tcm'd,  |iBalte-_ 
nan.  ~ 

Ravished,  the  lifted  np  her  Ciroean  head. 

line  132. 
To  the  BwoonM  serpent,  and  with  langroiia  ann^ 

Line  IM. 
A  deep  Toloanian  yellow  took  the  pLaoa, 

line  167. 
And  her  new  voice,  softlnting  in  the  air 
Cried  ^  Lycias  1  gentle  Lyeios,  where,  ah  where  1 

Line  185. 
Ah  i  never  heard  of,  delight  never  known 
Save  of  one  happy  mortal  I  otdy  one,  — 
Lycias  the  happy :  for  she  waa  a  Maid. 

Line  260.  A  line  was  added  to  ilus,  — 

*  Thoo  to  Elyaiam  gone,  liere  for  the  Tultare*  L* 

line  378.  A  royal-aquared  lofty  portnl  door* 

Part   II. »  line   45.    Two   linea   were  hers 

added  i  — 


*  Too  food  wu  I  believiDff,  fancy  fed 

In  111; h  delirioma,  m 


t* 


lines  82-84, 
Beeame  henelf  a  flame  --  'twas  worth  an  age 
Of  minor  joys  to  revel  in  sttch  rage. 
She  was  persuaded,  and  she  fixt  the  hoar 
When  he  shonld  make  a  Bride  of  his  fair  Fan- 

mour. 
After  t^o  hottest  day  comes  langnideat 
The  coloured  Eve,  half -hidden  in  the  wneat ; 
So  thej  both    look'd,  so  spake,  if    breathed 

sound. 
That  almost  mlenee  is,  hath  ever  fonnd 
Compare  with   nature's   quiet.     Which   lovM 

most, 
Wliich  liad  the  weakest^  strongest  heart  so  leel* 
So  mill VI,  wreck'd,  destroy 'd  :  for  t-ertes  they 
Scarcely  conid  tell         they  eotdd  not  gnuas 
Wlietbi^r  ^t  was  misery  or  happine^. 
Spells  are  but  made  to  break.    Whiflper*d  Ikt 

Youth. 

Line  174. 
FiliM  with  light,  music,  jewels,  gold,  perfnBie^ 


n 


Line  2i^l.  Ill  Tom  Taylor'^  Atstt^iographi;  of 
Haydon,  toI.  t.  p.  354,  ia  a  pnjssRg«  which  ia  a 
siUg^lit  comment  on  tbi*a«  Uii«s«  *  He  tUeu,  in  a 
Htnim  of  humor  beyond  description^  abased  me 
for  putting  Newton'a  head  into  ray  picture,  ^'  A 
fellow/'  said  he,  **  who  believed  nothing  unless 
it  woa  iia  clear  ns  three  aides  of  a  triangle/^ 
And  then  he  and  Keats asTe<>d  he  had  dentroT'ed 
all  the  beauty  of  the  rainbow »  hy  reducing  it  to 
the  prismatic  colors.  It  was  impossible  to  re- 
sist him,  and  we  idl  di-auk  Newtoii^s  health  and 
confnaion  to  mathematks/ 

Line  293. 
From  Lyciua  answer^d^  us  he  annk  aupine 
Upon  the  couch  where  Lara,ia^s  beautiefl  pine. 

Line  21i<n  "  from  every  ill 

That  youth  might  snffer  have  I  shielded  the© 
Up  to  thia  very  hour^  and  «luiil  I  Bee 
Thee  married  to  a  Serpent  P     Pray  you  mark, 
Corinthians  I     A  Serpent,  plain  and  st.ark  I ' 

At  the  close  of  the  poem,  Keats  appended 
the  passAgo  from  Burton  which  hxid  t?iTen  him 
kia  theme :  — 

*  Fhilofitratos,  in  his  fourrh  book,  c/e  Vita 
Apollonii^  hath  a  memorable  instance  in  tliis 
kintl,  which  I  may  not  omit,  of  one  Menippna 
Lyeiuit,  a  young  man  twenty-five  years  of  age 
that,  goini^  betwijct  Cenchreaa  and  Corinth,  met 
sneh  a  phantasm  in  the  habit  of  a  fair  (^ntle- 
womau,  which,  taking;  him  by  the  hand,  carxjed 
him  home  to  her  house,  in  the  suburbs  of  Cor- 
inth, and  tuld  him  she  wat  a  PhtJ:;tiician  by 
birth,  and  if  he  wotild  tarry  with  her,  he  should 
hear  her  iiing  and  play,  and  drink  snih  wine  as 
never  any  drank,  and  no  mat)  shuuld  molest 
him  \  but  slie,  being  fair  and  lovely,  wuuld  die 
with  him,  that  was  fair  and  lovely  txi  behold. 
The  young  man,  a  phito90|iher,  otberwiae  staid 
and  discreet,  able  to  moderate  hui  ^jaaaioDA, 
though  not  tliis  of  love,  tarried  with  her  awhile 
to  hla  great  content,  and  at  huit  married  her,  to 
whosfi  wedding,  amongst  other  gnesta,  came 
ApotloniuH ;  who,  by  some  probable  conjec- 
tures, found  her  nut  to  be  a  iierpent,  a  lamia ; 
and  that  all  her  fnmiture  was,  like  Tantalus' 
gold,  described  by  llnmer,  no  substance,  bnt 
met-e  iJlmiioas,  When  she  saw  herself  de(^;ried, 
she  wept,  and  desired  AjioUonius  to  be  silent, 
hut  he  would  not  be  moved,  and  thereupon  she, 
plate,  house,  and  all  that  was  in  it,  vanished  in 
an  instant ;  many  thousands  took  notice  of  this 
fact,  for  it  was  done  in  the  midbtt  of  Greece/  — 
Burton's  Anatomt/  of  Mriamkolj^,  Part  III., Sect. 
*,  Memb.  I.  8nh«.  L 

Page  199,    Hypekiok, 


Since  the  introductory  note  to  this  poem  i 
printed,  a  letter  from  Canon  Ainger  has  ap- 
peared in  The  Athemrum  ^2ti  August,  IHtl^i*),  in 
w^hieh  he  states  that  he  has  seen  a  copy  of  the 
1H20  volume,  given  by  Keata  to  a  Uampstead 
friend  and  neighbor,  and  bearing  on  the  title 
page  *  witli  J.  Keats ^s  compliioetits/  He  odds, 
*  Keata  haa  witli  hia  own  hand  scored  out,  in 
strong  ink  lines,  the  publiaher^s  preface.  .  .  .  At 
the  head  of  this  preface  Keats  has  written,  **  I 
had  no  part  in  this;  I  waa  ill  at  the  time.'' 
And  after  the  concluding  sentence  about  Endp- 
miottt  which  he  has  carefully  bracketed  ojff,  he 
has  written,  **  This  is  a  lie  P'  *  This  ia  inter- 
esting testimony,  especially  if  Canon  Ainger^ s 
opinion  as  to  this  being  in  Keata*s  handwriting 
is  correct. 

Page  *J32,  Thb  Last  Sojtnkt. 

A  manuscript  reading  of  the  last  line  is:  — 

*  HAli-puikmleaB,  And  bo  awoon  on  to  dratb.' 


IL    LETTERS 

1.  Page  2.Vi.  *God  Held  yoa.'  Mn  Colvtn 
calls  attention  to  the  frequency  with  which 
Keats,  in  his  early  letters,  falls  into  Shake- 
spearian phrases. 

2,  Page  25.5.  *  Endymion.^  The  reference 
is  not  t-o  the  poera  of  that  name,  but  to  the 
verses  beginning  *  I  stood  tiptoe  upon  a  little 
hill.'    See  p.  14, 

H.  Page  '25Ck  *  Your  kindness.'  Reynolds 
bad  addressed  Keats  in  a  sonnet  as  follows :  — 

*Thy  tbou:;jbt»,  dear  Keati,   are  like  freah  gathen»d 
leftvea, 

Or  white  flowers  pluckM  from  aomo  aweet  lily  bed  ; 

They  aet  the  heart  a-breathJng,  ami  they  ahed 
Tho  glow  of  tneadowa,  inoniin^a,  and  apring  evea 
0*er  the  ciclted  aoul.  —  Tliy  gienlua  weaves 

fioDga  that  ahall  make  the  a^  be  nature-led, 

And  win  tliat  coronal  for  thy  young  head 
Which  time 'a  atnixifrft  hand  of  freahneaa  ne'er  bereaves. 
Go  on  I  and  kwip  thee  to  ttiirio  own  green  way, 

BlBglng  in  that  name  key  which  Chaucer  aung ; 
B«  thou  ci>mp«nlon  of  the  auroraer  day, 

Boamjng  the  flelda  and  older  wooda  among  : 
So  ahjill  thy  Muae  be  ever  in  her  May, 

And  thy  luxurjant  apirit  ever  young,* 

4.  Page  257.    *AiiQt  Dinah'a  oonnterpaiM 
The  letter  was  onwaed,  after  a  fashion  more 
oommoa  in  days  of  heavy  postage  than  now, 

5.  Page  259.  Ilazlitt  had  reviewed  in  The 
Examiner  for  May  4,  1817,  Sonthey^a  Letter  to 
Wiitiam  Smith  Esq.^  M,  P.^  aikd  had  been  ex- 
oeisively  severe. 


4^\^ 


NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 


_^^^  ^^ I  fovrteen  jmn  <Ad 


^ly^w^" 


pop*- 


'  '^  -1^     *TeIl  DiOw.'     The  DOkes 

^^  ^\tL  K«ii«  IB  Hampstead  wbom  B«y- 

^^^Mv^MedtoKaats.   Chariea  Went- 

"^  \a  vSiik*  vM  at  tha  tune  a  defk  m  the 

vT  •«  W^^*"^^  '^  *  diaeiple  off  Godwin  and 

v.  HDia^l  of  Hunt*     Later  he  heeame  a 

«M^  ^  fT<«t  eoofleqneiioe  in  the  litemry  world 

^^^^^  a»i  chief  owner  of  The  AtAaneum. 

Ti^  \V.  1>.  mentioned  below  is  William  Dilke, 

v^MM^i'  hrother,  who  had  aerved  in  the  Com- 

ujhM^rJ-'*  department.    He  was  at  this  time 

^Q^  lortj-two  years  old. 

•^i;  1V«  268.   *NorthemPoet.'  See  Words- 

^^^*«  Pergonal  Talk,  beginninf;  — 

*  I  am  not  one  wbo  mooh  or  oft  delight 
To  soMon  my  flreiide  with  penonsl  talk.* 

U\  Pafire2G().  Hazlitt  had  just  collected  and 
y^bhshed  his  The  Round  Table,  which  he  first 
ji^ted  in  The  Examiner. 

WJ.  Paife  271.  *Yon  and  Gleig.'  Mr.  Col- 
^  makes  this  note:  *  G.  R.  Glei^,  son  of  the 
Ulihop  of  Stirling :  bom  1796,  died  1888 :  served 


St  below 
iS  wakmc  s  •»  M-immmm  XesC,  Book 
YnLfaeail^^-Mu 
HL   F^fa  SnK.     ■aiiaiM*      TiiaiHaa   H. 
m  eoDece  inorf  of  LseUst,  who  took 
'a  qnod  w^Msi  Seatt.  £m«^ 

30L  FsceOT.  *Weh.*  Ckaidai J.  Wella,m 
■rhinlmaH  of  Tom  Emm.  Saa  dM  Sonet, 
F.  13, 'Tom  Friend  wka  aaMi  sa  I 
TW  fnnlj  of  WeOb 


21.  F^a377. 
Cwmdtia^nmBmdTleBmdf^ldmm. 

22.  FBce277.  Thm  tiagjuij  wm Bebibmian, 
or  the  Cki^UMinU  Hi  jllii  ;  d 
waa  Ikm  Giovammi.  TW  aitielBi 
aeript  to  this  letter  skowa*  did  appear  in  Tke 
Champiam, 

23.  Face  278.    'We  vhM  »  t—esii.'   A 

widi 


24.  F«e  278.    Bmjdam^  An 
384,  i^Tca  a  moca  detailed  ae« 
perpntj.    Bitdne,  hero  leteiad  to,  Mr.  G^ 


_       L 
at  of  tiuB  aaj^ 


TIB  teDs  aa,  waa  Jcmpk  Bitehie,  who  ' 

on  a  GofeiumeBt  naHMHi  to  Wen 

her,  1818,  aad  died  at  Motaook  d»  fblbwh« 

Noremher.    An  aeeount  of  the  < 

published  hj  his  traTeDiBg  c 

G.  F.  Ljom,  R.  N.*    Bitehie 

Fartwell  to  EngUmd^  whidi  waa  printed  hj  A. 

A.  Watte  in  his  PoilBca/ .dAMi. 

25.  Page  278.  '  Medal  of  the  Prmoeas,' i.  e.. 
Princess  Charlotte,  who  died  Noremher  8, 1817. 

26.  Page  278.  '  Bob  Harris,*  the  manager  of 
Corent  Garden  Theatre. 

27.  Page  279.  'Miss  Kent's.'  Mr.  Fonnaa 
notes  that  the  article  was  not  by  Miss  Beaqr 
Kent,  Hnnt^s  sister-in-law,  bnt  by  l^ieUey,  w1m> 
need  the  initials  E.  K.  for  '  Elfin  Kn«ht.' 

28.  Page  279.  'Mr.  Abbey.'  Mr.  Bichard 
Abbey,  a  tea-merchant,  one  of  the  guardians  of 
the  Keate  family.    See  aboye,  p.  xr. 

29.  Page  283.  See  a  lively  refntetion  of  this 
conjecture  of  Hunt's,  and  a  general  stetement 
of  the  relations  of  the  *'  Cockney  school '  with 
the  Edinburgh  critics  in  Lang's  The  Life  and 
Lettere  qfjokn  Gibson  Loekkart,  L  IfiO-lM. 


3(1.  Page  2H5,  *  As  tLo  old  song  says,'  Mr. 
Forman  here  i|.uotea  the  '  old  song/  whicli  is 
*^!SimHiig  Eve^H  Apple,  ^  fnv'en  in  the  Appendix^ 
p.  24H,  oTi  Mr.  ForiuaD^s  authority  as  1>y  Xeata* 
Mr.  Colviu  merely  indicates  ii  break.  It  ia 
quite  possible  that  Keats  in  the  jesting  mood 
witJi  which  hia  letter  opensT  w^rot«  these  Bon- 
Miitte  lines  and^  in  Scott^a  faahion,  palmed  tkem 
off  as  an  *  old  soti^:/ 

31.  Page  ^5.  *FoT  the  smu  of  twopence.^ 
See  the  head-note  to  *  Robin  Hood/  p.  41. 

33.  Page  287,  '  Mr.  Robiuson.*  Henry  Crahbe 
Robinson.  Tliia  delightful  diarist  does  nut  re- 
cord thiii  viflit,  nor  in  the  two  or  three  re^fer^ 
ence^s  to  Keats  apeak  as  if  he  knew  him.  In  an 
entry  for  December  H,  1H"_^),  he  records  reading: 
Home  of  Keats'»  poems^  and  adds :  *  There  are  a 
force,  vrildnesa^  and  originality  in  the  worka  of 
thin  voting:  poiet  which,  if  hiB  perilous  journey 
to  Itjdy  dot«i*  not  d»*fltroy  hini^  ppomiae  to  pla«e 
him  at  the  he  ad  of  the  next  ^feneration  of  poets.' 

l^\  Pa^  2V>;i.  Haydou  had  written  with  en- 
thuatajim  about  a  twnl  with  a  true  Inverts  knot 
and  the  initiaht  W«  S,,  found  In  a  field  at  Strat- 
f ord-on- Avon . 

34,  Page  '21^'^.  ^Dentatus*  was  the  subject 
of  a  picture  by  Ilaydou. 

liTu  PatjeL«^5,  ^  Claade'a  Enchanted  CasUe.' 
Mr«  Col  V  in  has  this  ioitereating  note:  *  The  fa- 
moos  picture  now  belonging  to  Lady  Wantage, 
and  exkibited  at  Burlington  House  in  188^. 
Whether  Keiits  ever  saw  the  original  ia  doubt- 
ful {it  waa  not  shown  at  the  British  Institution 
in  his  time)^  but  he  must  have  been  familiar 
with  the  subject  as  engraved  by  Vivarfes  and 
Woollett,  and  its  suggestive  power  worked  in 
his  mind  until  it  yielded  at  last  the  distilled 
poetic  esaaence  of  the  '^  ma^c  casement ''  paa- 
sage  in  the  "  Ode  to  a  Nig-htingale.-*  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  the  theme  of  the  Grecian  Urn 
ode  coming  in  ahio  amidst  the  **  unconnected 
subject  and  careless  verse"  of  this  rhymed 
epistle.^ 

36-  Page  29i5.  *  Po»thumona  works,'  Hay* 
don  had  written  Keat^  :  '  Wlien  I  die  I  "11  have 
Shakespeare  phiced  on  ray  heart,  with  Homer 
in  my  ri^t  hand  and  Aricctto  in  the  other, 
Dante  at  my  head,  Tamo  at  my  feet,  and  ( ^>r- 
neille  nnder  my  —  .* 

;J7,  Page  ;«X).  *  Womted  stockings.'  Keats 
hints  at  the  nt^ighhorhood  of  the  children  of  the 
Postman  Beotley,  at  whose  house  in  Wellwulk 
he  lodgcjd. 

;4H.  Page  306.  *  Tlie  opposite/  {.  <•.»  a  leaf 
with  the  name  and  *  from  the  Author.* 

39,  Page  HIS.  *  A  scrap  of  pap^r.*  The  hook 
waa  a  copy  of  ^  Endymion,'  and  Keats  had  left 


in  Loudou  a  i*orap  of  pai>er  bearing  *  from  the 
Author,'  to  be  pasted  in. 

40.  Page  310,  *  The  Swan  and  two  necka  * 
wafl  the  name  of  the  eoach  oflice  in  Lad  Lane^ 
London. 

41.  Page  32)0.  *  3  little  volumes,'  The  aer* 
eral  references  to  the^e  books  indicate  Cary'a 
Translation  of  Dante,  which  wfLs  so  publiahed 
by  Taylor  and  Hessey  and  advertised  on  the 
fiy-Ieai  of  *  Endyiniou.' 

42.  Pago  328.  *  A  Woman.'  Mr,  Colvin 
noteis :  *'  Miss  Charlotte  Cox,  an  East  Indian 
cousin  of  the  Keynoldses—  the  ""  Chormiaii  ^' 
described  more  fully  *  iw  Letter  74. 

43.  Page32H.  *  hlip^shod  Endymion.*  John 
Scott  wrote  of  the  poem  in  Tfte  Morning 
ChroMcie,  October  3,  1818:  *  That  there  are 
also  many,  very  many  paasagea  indicating  both 
haste  and  carelessness  I  will  not  deny ;  nay,  I 
will  go  further,  and  assert  tliat  a  real  friend  of 
the  atitbor  would  have  dissuaded  him  from 
immediate  pnblication.' 

44.  Page  338,  *  I  have  scarce  any  hopes  of 
him.'  Thomas  Keats  died  a  few  hours  later, 
on  the  same  day  this  letter  was  written.  As 
noted  in  the  biographical  sketchy  Keats  now  re' 
moved  t-o  Wentworth  Place. 

45.  Page 339.  'This  thin  paper,'  Mr,  Colviu 
notes  :  *  A  paper  of  the  largest  folio  size,  used 
by  Keats  in  this  letter  only,  and  containing 
some  eight  huudred  words  a  page  of  his  writing.  * 

4t!.  Paget'HO.  *  Her  daughter  senior.'  Fanny 
Brawne,  of  whom  this  ts  the  first  mention  in 
the  letters, 

47.  Page  354.  *  Henrietta  Street,'  the  rest* 
dence  of  Mrs.  Wylie. 

4^.  Page  liTio.  '  The  silk  tauels,*  Mr.  Colvin 
explains,  were  the  gift  of  Qeorgiaua  Keats. 

49,  Page  :i»>t!.  *  Am  I  all  wonnd  with  Browna.' 
Mr.  Colvin  reminds  tJio  reader  of  the  origin  of 
the  phrase  in  Caliban^s  mouth  : 


4 


All  wound  with  sddert,  wbo  witb  cloven  toaffUM 
Do  Mm  nM  isfco  oudneM.* 

The  little  Brown  boys,  brothers  of  Charles 
Arraitage  Brown,  are  the  *  Boys '  referred  to 
above,  p.  *3t54. 

50.  Page  368.  This  discreet  notice  of  Rey- 
nolds's parody  api>eared  with  some  alteration 
in  The  Examiner,  April  2a»  IHlO. 

51.  Page  378.  James  IQmes  was  the  editor 
of  Anmils  of  the  Fine  Art»,  in  which  first  ap^ 
peared  the  *  Ode  to  a  Nightingale.'    See  p,  144, 

52.  Page  38:3,  *  An  oriental  tale  of  a  very 
beautifiil  color.*  Mr.  Forman,  on  the  authority 
of  Dr.  Reinhold  Ktihler,  Librarian  of  the  Grand- 
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dneal  Ubnrj  of  Womar,  MftilW  tiie  story, 
wlneli  is  a  rariant  of  the  Tluid  Caieader's  story 
IB  The  Arabian  NigkU^  as  the  "  Hirtoife  de  la 
Corbeille,'  in  the  Nomveamx  ComUg  Oriemtamx 
of  the  Comte  de  Caylns. 

53.  Page  :J99.  *  Hnnt's  trimnphal  entiy  into 
Londoo.'  Mr.  Formaa  makes  die  folknring 
note  on  this  passage :  ^  Henry  Hnnt,  of  Man- 
ehester  BCassaere  fame,  ended  an  imprisonmrnt 
of  two  years  and  a  half  on  the  dOth  of  October, 
1822,  and  made  an  **  entry  into  London  "  on  the 
11th  of  Norember,  1822 ;  bat  the  trial  of  which 
his  imprisonment  was  the  issue  had  not  taken 
place  till  the  spring  of  1820;  and  the  entry 
allnded  to  by  Keats  was  one  which  took  place 
between  the  nuMsaere  and  the  triaL' 


54.  Pi«e413.  '  From  Sr.G.B's,  Lord  Ms.' 
%  Geoige  BeaomoBts  and  Lord  MnseniTes. 

65.  Pkge416.  'The  Cave  of  despair.'  Spen- 
ser's Care  of  Despair  was  the  snb jeet  of  the 
pietnre  (see  Letter  141)  with  which  Serem  won 
the  Royal  Academy  premium. 

56.  Paee438.  *  Lncy  Van^ian  Lli^jd^  The 
name  nnder  which  Keats  proposed  to  fhlidi 
'The  Cap  and  Bdk.'    Seep.21& 

57.  Page  446.  '^Hthent  makn^  any  way.' 
Mr.  Odrin  appends  this  note:  'The  Maria 
Crowtherhad  in  fact  sailed  £ram  London,  Sep- 
tember 18:  eootraiy  winds  holding  her  in 
the  Channel,  Keats  had  hmded  at  Poctnioath 
for  a  night's  visit  to  tiie  Snooks  of  Bedhamp- 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL   LIST   OF    KEATS'S    POEMS 


Ik  thin  Hat  tb©  contents  are  given  in  their 
order  of  the  threo  volumes  puhlL&hed  hy  Keata. 
Then  follow  the  poemM  gathered  by  Lord 
Houj^htoii^  and  thofte  jirinted  for  the  first  time 
in  th*  Letters,  eolleeted  by  Mr.  Fbriimn,  Mr. 
Colvin^  and  Mr.  Speed,  The  few  iastan*;ea  of 
independent  periodieid  publication  of  poems^ 
and  of  thoae  gathered  by  Mr.  Forman,  are 
not«il  iu  the  head-notes  to  those  pot^tna. 

1*  Poems,  |  by  |  Johk  Kkats.  I  *  What  morb 

FELICITY  CAN    FAJLL    TO    CREATURE;  |  THAK 
TO       EWJOY      DEUUHT       WITH      UREHTY  '   | 

Fate    qf  the    Buiterfip.  —  iSpENSKB.  |  Lon- 
don: I  PRINTED     FOR     C.      &     J.     OlLIER, 

V>  VVelbeck  Street,  |  CAVRKDigH  Sqiare. 
I  1817. 
Dedication*    Ti>  Leigh  Hunt.  esq. 
*  i  stood  tip-toe  upon  a  little  hill.' 
Specimen  of  an  Indaction  to  a  Pt>em. 
Calidortj.    A  Fm^^eiit. 
To  Some  Ladies, 
On   receiving  a  curiona  shell,  and  a  Copy  of 

Veiseia  froni  the  &ume  Ladies, 
To  — — -.  [Hadst  thou  Itv'd  in  days  of  old]. 
To  Hope, 

Imitation  of  Spenser. 

'  Woman  !  when  I  behold  thee  flippant,  T&in,^ 
Epistles : 
To  fieojrge  Felton  Mathew. 
To  my  Brother  Geopije. 
T^  C  barilla  Cow  den  Clarke, 
Jsonne  ts : 

I,  To  my  Bmtber  G«orge. 

To ['  Had  I  a  man 'a  fair  form,  then 

nught  my  sigha.^] 
Written   on    the   day  that  Mr.   Leigh 

Hunt  left  prison, 
^How  many  bardu  gild  the  liipsea  of 

time.^ 
To  a  Friend  who  stent  me  some  roees. 
ToG.  A.  W, 

*OSoljtMdt\  if  I  must  witli  thee  dwell. ^ 
To  my  Brothers. 

*  KeeUi  fitful  gnsta  ana  whispering  here 
and  there.  ^ 

*  To  one   who  has   been   long   in  oity 
pent.^ 


II. 

in. 


V. 

VL 

VII, 

vni, 

IX. 


Looking     into     Chapn 


XI.   On    hint 
Homer. 
XII.  On  leftving  some  friends  at  an  early 

hoar. 
XIII.   Addreftsed  to  Haydon* 
XrV,   Addressed  to  the  same. 
XV.  On  the  Grasshopper  and  Cricket. 
XVI.  ToKoBduskri. 
X  VIL   *  Happy  h  England.' 
kSleep  II nd  Poetry. 

II.  Endymion:  I  A  poetic   Romance. 
JoBN    Keats.  I*  The     stretched   metks  1 

OFANANTIQCESONO.*  |  LONDON:  [  PRINTED 

FOR    Taylor    and    Hesbet,  |  S»3,    Fleet 
Strkkt,  1  1«18, 
III.   Lamxa  I  Isabella,  j  The    Eve    of   St. 

AoNEil,  1  ANli     other     PoEMfl.  |  By     JoHN 
EeATB,  1  author  of  END\TmON. 

\  Priktkd  for  Taylor   and 
Fleet  Street  |  182ti. 


iketrs  ■ 


London: 


Isabella ;  or  the  Pot  of  Basil. 

The  Eve  of  8t.  Agne». 

Ode  to  a  Nightingale. 

Ode  on  a  Grecian  Uru. 

Ode  to  Payehe. 

Fancy. 

Ode  ['  Bards  of  Passion  and  of  Mirth']. 

Lines  on  the  Mermaid  Tavern- 
Robin  Hixid.    To  a  Friend. 

To  Autunm. 

Ode  on  Melancholy. 

Hjrperion :  a  F'rngment. 

IV,  Life,  Letters  and  Literary  Re- 
mains OF  John  Keats.  Edited  by  Rich- 
ard      MONCKTON       MlLNEs*       [AFTERWARD 

Lord  Houghton]. 

[The  following  were  incorporated  in  the  bio^ 
graphical  portion,] 

To  Spenser. 

To  Chatterton. 

To  Byron. 

On  seeing  the  Elgin  Marbles. 

To  Hay  don,  with  the  above. 

On  fleeing  a  lock  of  Milton's  Hair, 

A  Draught  of  Sunshine. 

What  the  Thrush  auid 
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On  nttm^  down  to  rend  King  Lear  onee  again. 

The  £ve  of  St.  Mark. 

TotheNUe. 

To  Fanny:  *  Fhysidan  Nature !  letmyqnrit 

EpKtle  to  John  Hamilton  Reynolds. 

blood.' 

Fragment  of  an  Ode  to  Maia. 

Stanzas:  ' In  a dreai^mghted  December.* 

On  Tinting  the  Tomb  of  Burns. 

Sonnets: 

Written  in  the  Cottage  where  BnmB  was  bom. 

^Oh,  bow  I  love  on  a  fair  sommer's  ere.* 

MegMerriUea. 

'To  a  Yonng  Lady  who  sent  me  a  laurel 

OnAilsaRock. 

crown* 

Lmes  written  in  the  Highlands  after  a  risit  to 

*  After  dark  vapours    have    oppieoa'd   onr 

Bnms^s  cottage. 

plaiiw.* 

At  Flngal's  Cave. 

Written  on  the  Blank  space  at  the  end  of 

Written  npon  the  top  of  Ben  Nevis. 

Chanoer's  Tale  of  TkeFUmreamd  the  Lefe. 

A  Prophecy :  To  George  Keats  in  America. 

On  the  Sea. 

Translation  from  a  Sonnet  of  Ronsard. 

On  Leigh  Hunt's  poem  The  8iory  nf  Bimini. 

Spenserian  stanzas  on  Charles  Armitage  Brown. 

'  When  I  have  fears  that  I  may  eeMe  to  be.  * 

Spenserian  stanza  written  at  the  end  of  Canto 

To  Homer. 

n.  Book  V.  of  The  Faerie  Queeme. 

Written  in  answer  to  a  sonnet. 

Fragments: 

To  J.  H.  Reynolds. 

*  Where's  the  Poet?  show  him !  show  him ! ' 

To :  *  Time's  sea  bath  berai  fire  yean 

Modem  Love. 

at  its  slow  ebb.* 

The  Castle  Boilder. 

To  Sleep. 

*  Welcome  joy,  and  welcome  sorrow.* 

On  Fame. 

Ode  to  Fanny. 

Another  on  Fame. 

[The  following  were  grouped  in  the  section 

'  Why  did  I  Uugh  to-night?  ' 

Literary  Remains] :  — 

A  Dream,  after  reading  Dante's  Episode  of 

Otho  the  Great. 

Paolo  and  Franoeeca. 

King  Stephen. 

'If  by  duU  rhymes   our  Engrliah  most  be 

The  Cap  and  Bells. 

chain'd.' 

Ode  to  Apollo. 

'  The  day  is  gone,  and  all  its  sweets  axe  gone.* 

Hjrmn  to  Apollo. 

*  I  cry  your  mercy     pity  —love  I  —  aye,  love' 

On :  '  Think  not  of  it,  sweet  one,  so.* 

The  Last  Sonnet. 

Lines:  '  LJnfelt,  tmheard,  unseen.' 

V.  The  Lettkbs  of  Joair  Kkats: 

Song :  *  Hush,  hush  !  tread  sofUy.' 

Acrostic:  Georgiana  Augusta  Wylie. 

Song:   *I  had  a  dove  and  the  sweet  dove 

At  Teignmouth. 

died.* 

Mrs.  Cameron  and  Ben  NctIs. 

Faery  song:    *Shed  no  tear!     0,  shed  no 

The  Devon  Maid. 

tear.* 

A  Little  Extempore. 

Song :  'Spirit  here  that  reignest.* 

The  Gadfly. 

Faery  song :  *  Ah  !  woe  is  me.* 

The  Human  Seasons. 

Extracts  from  an  Opera. 

To  Thomas  Keats. 

La  Belle  Dame  sans  Meroi. 

A  Party  of  Lovers. 

Song  of  Four  Faeries. 

A  Song  about  Myself. 

Ode  on  Indolence. 

Two  or  Three  Posies. 

INDEX    OF    FIRST   LINES 


After  dark  vapours  hmve  oppress 'd  our  platxis, 
mi 

Ab  !  ken  yc  what  I  met  the  dajt  245. 

All,  what  can  ail  the«,  wretched  wight,  130. 

Ah  I  woo  is  me  I  poor  iiilTor  wing- 1  HL 

All  f-eritle  folks  who  ow«?  h  griidge,  34 /i. 

And  what  ie  love  ?    It  i»  .■*  doll  drees^d  up,  238. 

As  froni  th«  darkf  riinu'  ijh>om  a  silver  dove,  lii. 

Ab  neniHtg  onoe  t^ok  to  liin  feathers  lijcrht,  13^. 

Ab  lute  I  ramhh?d  in  the  happy  fiehi^,  I'i 

Asleep !    O  sleep  a  little  while,  white  pearl  I 

A  thing  of  heauty  in  a  jfoy  forever,  49. 

Bards  of  Passion  and  of  Mirth,  125, 

Blue  !  ^T 19  the  life  of  heaven,^  the  donudn,  4:5. 

Bright  star^  would  I  were  steiifast  as  thou  art. 

Brother  beloved,  if  health  shall  HUiilc  again,  2^Vi, 
Byron  1  how  sweetly  sad  thy  melody  I  2, 

Can  death  be  sleep,  when  life  is  but  a  dream,  1. 

Cat !  who  hafi[t]  pass'd  thy  grand  climacteric, 

252, 
Chief  of  oriraiile  numhero,  nj). 
Come  hither  all  sweet  middetis  soberly,  38> 

Dear  Reynolds  !  as  last  niy^ht  I  lay  in  bed,  24L 
tieep  in  the  shady  sadneas  of  a  vale,  1(39. 

Kver  let  the  Fanoy  roam,  124, 

Fair  Isabel,  poor  simple  Isabel,  110. 

Fame,  like  a  waywai-d  girl,  will  still  he  coy, 

142, 
FanatioB  have  their  dreams,  wherewith  they 

weave,  233, 
Four  Seaionji  fill  tlie  measure  of  the  year,  44. 
Fresh   momiiig   posts   hjive   hltrwn  away  all 

fear,  7. 
Full  many  a  dreary  hour  have  I  past,  24 » 

Give  me  a  golden  pen  and  let  me  lean,  H, 
Give  me  your  patience,  sister,  while  I  frame, 

243. 
Glory  and  loveline*M  have  pOBS^d  away^  37, 
Gtid  of  the  golden-how,  7. 
Good  Kn^ciuKko,  tliy  great  name  alone,  M. 
Great  spirits  now  on  earth  are  ftojoomin^,  33. 


Had  I  a  mau^s  fair  form,  then  might  ray  sigliB, 

'2ti. 
Iladat  thou  liv'd  in  days  of  old,  11. 
Happy,  happy  glowing  fire  I  14^1; 
Happy  ii*  England  I  1  could  be  content,  35. 
Ha«t  fJiou  fnmi  the  cjiveaof  Goleonda,  a  gem,  4, 
Hiiydou  I  forgive  lue  that  I  cannot  speak,  3B. 
Hearken,  thou  craggy  ocean  pyrtuuid,  121. 
He  m  U)  weet  a  melancholy  Carle,  250. 
Hence  Burgundy,  Claret,  and  Port,  242. 
Here  all  tht^  summer  eocdd  I  stay,  242, 
Higluuindedneas,  a  jealousy  for  good,  33, 
How  fevered  is  the  man,  who  cannot  look,  142. 
How  many  bards  gild  the  lapses  of  time  I  K. 
Hush,   IniKh !    tread  softly  !    IiukIi,  busli,   my 

dear  I  120. 

I  ery  your  mercy —  pit^^  —  love  I  —  aye,  love,  215. 
If  by  dull  rhjrmes  our  English  nmst  be  cbaiu^d, 

144, 
If  shame  can  on  a  soldier^s  vein-ewoirn  front, 

102. 
I  had  a  dove  and  the  sweet  dove  died,  125. 
In  a  drear-nighted  Cteeember,  34. 
In  after^dme,  a  sage  of  mickle  lore,  !K 
In  midmost  Ind,  beside  Hydaspes  cool,  2!(;, 
In  the  wide  seii  there  lives  a  forlorn  wretch,  S9» 
In  ihy  weatem  balk  of  gold,  (1. 
I  stood  tiptoe  upon  a  little  hill,  14. 
It  keeps  eternal  whisperings  around,  •^*7. 

Keen^  fitful  gusts  are  whispering  here  and  tberOi 


King  of  the  stormy  i 


,  a3. 


Lo  !  I  must  tell  a  tale  of  chivalry,  27. 

Many  tlie  wonders  I  this  day  have  seen,  2ii. 
Mother  of  Hcnnest  and  still  yotitbfnl  Maia, 

119, 
Much  have  I  traveird  in  the  re.olnm  of  gold,  t). 
My  heart  aches,  and  a  drowsy  uumhuess  palna, 

144, 
My  spirit  is  too  weak  —  mortality,  36. 

Kature  withheld  Ciuaandra  in  the  skies,  123, 
Xo^  no,  go  not  t*^  Lethe,  neither  t^nst,  12li. 
Not  Aladdin  magian,  122. 
No  !  thoee  days  are  gone  away,  41 . 
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Now  momiiiff  froni  her  orieot  ch&niWr  came,  I, 
Nyruph  of  the  downward  Miuile  mnd  sideiou^ 
^lauce,  34. 

O  Arethusa,  peerleaa  nyniph  I  why  fear,  77. 
O  blush  not  so  I  0  bluish  not  so,  J4W, 
O  Ch^ittertoii !  how  v«ry  »d4  tliy  fatt%  2. 
O  com<:!  Geoi^juui  I   the  i*o8«  b  full  blown,  2-RJ, 
Of  late  two  daiudes  were  befr>re  me  plac^l,  'i4<j. 
r  Oft  hM,Y9  you  seen  h  a  who  superbly  frowttiti^t  ^^C^ 
O  Goddess !  heftr  these  tiinelesa  uumberm,  wruug^ 

O  iroldeD-iott^ed  Eottiaiicv,  with  aereiie  lute  ! 

MK 
Oh  3  how  I  love,  on  n  fair  mmituer'a  eve,  1^», 
0|  I  &m  frtghteii^d  with  most  hateful  thoughts  1 

340. 
Old  Meg  Bhe  wu  a  (^tpsy,  24o, 
Oue  tuorn  before  jsn»  were  three  fi^^urtiB  hmj), 

im. 

0  Boft  etuhalmer  of  the  ttill  iiiidiiij:rht,  142, 
O  Solitude  I  if  I  must  with  th«e  dwell,  13. 
O  Sorrow,  m. 

O  that  A  w^k  ooiild  be  an  uge,  and  we,  44. 
O  thou  whoee  face  Imth  felt  the  Winter's  wiiid» 

0  thou,  whoBe  mighty  pahtce  roof  doth  hang, 

52. 
O !  were  I  on«  of  the  Olympian  twelve,  23$). 

Pensive  they  irit,  and  roll  their  Uugiiid  eyes, 

Fhysician  Nature  I  let  my  spirit  blood !  157. 

Read  me  a  lesaon.   Muse,  and  sp^ak  it  loiid» 
12;^. 

St.  Agnes'  Evo  —  Ah,  bitter  chill  it  was !  127. 
Season  of  mistii  and  melhiw  fruitfuhieiw,  213. 
Shed  no  t^ntr^O  nhed  uo  tear,  141. 
SmaU,  busy  flames  play  through  tlie  fresh  laid 

(^iiaht,  "i-'i 
So,  I  am  safe  emer^d  from  these  hroils !  159. 
Sou  of  the  old  moon-mountaiuu  African  I  41 
Soak  of  Poets  dead  and  gouo.  40, 
Spenaer  !  a  jealous  hononrer  of  thine,  42. 
Spirit  here  that  rei^est  I  42. 
Standing  aloof  in  e^iant  ignorance,  lllK 
Sweet  are  the  pleasures  that  to  verse  belong, 

10. 


The  church  bells  toll  a  tuehuicholy  rotutd,  1*5. 1 
The  day  is  gone,  and  all  its  sweets  are  gone,  21i 
The  Gothic  looks  solemit,  2.^2. 
The  poetry  of  earth  ia  never  dead,  35. 
There  m  a  charm  in  footing  slow  across  &  aih 

pLiin,  246. 
There  was  a  naughty  Boy,  244. 
The  stranger  lighted  from  his  steed,  340. 
The  sun,  with  his  great  eye,  23JJ. 
Tlie  Town,  the  churchyard,  and  the  aettisg  sun, 

12t>. 
Tlduk  not  of  it,  sweet  one,  so,  M. 
This  mortal  body  of  a  thoussiid  days,  122. 
This  plea^^nt  tale  i»  like  a  little  copse.  36. 
Thou  BtjU  unravi>d]/'d  bride  of  qaietaeaa^  135.  i 
Time's  sea  hath  been  five  vears  at  its  alovr  efa 

124. 
*Tis  the  witching  time  of  night,  249. 
To-night   111   h,^ve  my  friar  —  let  lue   tiiiuk. 

To  one  who  hjLS  been  long  in  city  petit,  13, 
Two  or  three  Posies,  251. 

Utifelt,  unheard,  unseen,  38. 

Upon  a  Sabbath-day  it  fell,  19fi. 

Upon  a  tiiiit3,  bt^fiire  tlie  f/icry  brouila,  14<k 

Upon  my  IJfe,  Sir  Nevis,  1  am  piqued,  247. 

Welcome  joy,  and  welcome  sorrow,  42. 
What  can  I  do  to  drive  away.  214. 

What  ifl  more  gentle  than  a  wind  in  suiufi&er  f  1 

What  though,  for  showing  truth  to  fiatterM 

state^  5. 
Wliat  though,  while  the  wonders  of  tiat^arc  es- 

plorifug,  'k 
When  by  my  solitary  hearth  I  alt,  fi. 
When  1  have  fears  tliat  I  may  cease  to  be,  30. 
When  they  were  come  into  the  Faery^a  Coutt, 

349. 

When  wedding  fiddlea  are  A-ph^ying^,  240.         

Where  be  y©  going,  you  Devon  maid  V  243. 
Where  's  the  Poet  ?  show  him  I  show  him,  : 
Who  loves  to  peer  up  at  the  morning  mvm^  .'HI. 
Who,  who  from  IHan*a  feaat  would  be  awa 

102. 
Why  did  I  laugh  to-night  ?    No  Yoioe  will  teOi 

137. 
Woman  f  when  I  behold  thee  flippant,  valn« ! 

Toung  Calidore  is  paddling  oVr  the  lake,  1 
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^^^1 
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1 

^^^P                  [The  titles  of  major  workj  and  general  diTtBioiifl  are  Mt  in  small  capita  la.]         ^^^^M 

AoTwtio :  GeoFgiana  AuguBta  Wylie,  143. 

Draught  of  Sunshine,  A,  243.                      ^^^H 

Addreeserl  to  Benjaroin  Rab«rt  Hiiydou,  ll't. 

Dream  alter  reading'  DantJe^a  Episode  of  Paolo 

*  Ah  1  woe  is  me  !  pu^r  ailvcr^witig  I '  141. 

and  FranoesciL,  A,  138. 

Ailsa  RiM^k,  To,  121. 

^^m 

Apollo,  lIjrTon  to,  7. 

£ably  Foemr,  1.                                             ^^M 

Apollo^  Ode  to,  (), 

Klgin  Marbles,  On  s&eing  the,  36.                 ^^^^^^ 

*  Aijleep  I  0  slet'p  a  little  while*  white  pearl ! ' 

EjTDYMKiN,  45,                                                        ^^^^H 

\LAiL 

Epistlf^s                                                          ^^^^M 

At  Fingal's  Cave,  122. 

To  Charles  Cowden  Clarke.  :^,               ^^^H 

At  TeiKTi month,  LMli. 

To  Georgia  Felt<m  Mutliew,  0,                  ^^^^| 

Autumn,  To,  213, 

To  John  HamiUon  Reynolds,  240,           ^^^^^ 

To  my  Brother  George,  24.                        ^^^^H 

^^K  Bagpipe,    Ott     hearing  the,    and    seeing    Th^ 

Evo  of  St.  Agnes,  The,  127.                          ^^^H 

^H      Stramjer,  24l>. 

Eve  of  St.  Mark,  The,  IM.                           ^^^H 

^^^  *  Bards  of  Pass  Ion  and  of  Mirtli,*  12,1. 

Evtt^s  Apple,  Sharing,  24>i,                           ^^^^H 

1           Beaumont  aiitl  FktcJu^r^ft  Works,  Song  written 

Extempore,  A  Little,  24'.!.                           ^^^^^ 

1               on  a  Blank  Page  in,  42. 

Extracts  from  an  Opera.  239.                      ^^^^H 

1           Belle  Uami^  i*an«  MeiTi,  La,  131*. 

^^^^^H 

^^^^^^H 

r            Ben  NevLH,  Mrs,  Cameron  and,  1/47. 

Faery  Songs,  141.                                            ^^^^^| 

Ben  NeviH.  Writtifo  npon  the  Top  of,  12.1. 

Fairies,  Chorus  of,  140.                                 ^^^^| 

Bbawxe,  Fa>'ny,  Verses  to,  214. 

Fame,  On,  142.                                              ^^^H 

Brother  George,  To  my,  2r*. 

Fame,  On,  Another,  142.                               ^^^^| 

Brothers,  To  my,  :«* 

Familiar  Versies,  240.                             ^^^^| 

Browrn,  Charles  Arniitage,  Spenserian  IStanzjia 

Fancy,                                                            ^^^^| 

on,  2.'t0. 

Ffinny,  Lini^  to.  214.                                     ^^^^^| 

Bums,  On  viaiting  the  Tomb  of,  120. 

Fanny,  Ode  to.  137.                                        ^^^^| 

Byron,  To,  2. 

Funny,  To.  21.^.                                               ^^^H 

HBCalidore  :  a  Fnigmen^  28. 
^BT  Cameron,  Mrs,,  and  Ben  Nevin,  247. 

Fingal's  Cave,  At,  122.                                 ^^^H 

FoUy'H  Song,  240,                                          ^^^H 

Fragments  :                                                   ^^^^H 

Cap  and  Dulllj*.  The,  21  li. 

Eittnu^ts  from  an  Opera,  230,                  ^^^^^| 

*  Caath^  Builder,  The,'  Fragment  of.  2311. 

Modem  Love,  2.^.                                   ^^^H 

'  Cat,  To  a,  2r>2. 

Of  an  Ole  to  Maia,  1 19,                             ^^^H 

Chapmnn^a  Homer,  On  first  looking  into,  9. 

The  Castle  Builder,  239.                             ^^^H 

tlmtti^r^on.  To,  2. 

*  Welcome  joy,  and  welcome  sorrow,'  42.  ^^^^H 

Chatiiit-r'H  Tale  of    The  Flours   and   tfi£  X^r, 

*  Where's  the  Poet  ?  show  him  1  show  him,*'^| 

Written  on  the  Blank  ^paceat  the  End  of,  :i»K 

2:^.                                                              ^M 

ChoriLH  of  Fiiirieu,  1 10. 

Friend,  To  a,  who  sent  me  Some  Roses  13.        ^H 

Clarke,  Charles  Cowden,  Epiatle  to, ."/). 

^^1 

Cottage  where  Bum*  wa«  bom.  Written  in  thf , 

Qjidilv.  The,  24d.                                                   ^H 

121, 

G.  A.  W.,  To,  M,                                          ^^M 

Curious  Shell  and  a  Copy  of  Verees,  On  reoeiT' 

Geotfre,  Epistle  to  my  Brother.  24.              ^^^H 

ing  a,  4. 

Qeorire,  To  my  Brother,  28,                          ^^^H 

GraiiBh(»p]ier  and  Cricket,  On  the,  rir>.          ^^^^| 

Daisy  *B  Song,  239. 

Grecian  Urn,  Ode  on  a,  \M.                          ^^^^H 

Death,  On,  1. 

^^^^H 

Devon  Maid,  The,  243. 

Haydon,  Benjamin  Robert,  Addrasaed  to.  ttS.    ^H 

I»H-\MAs,  l-ia. 

Haydoti,To,  IM],                                                     ^H 

4^H  
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^'^^^^^^'••^r**^^^"'" 

y*i^  -,*i*  oi»«^  -^  ■   * 

vC^****^     A  tVwMUic  Pwpnent,  192. 


|;t  ^vl  ir  *  l^w  Moments  at  Vanxliall,  To 


.\ 


.  *^^  \V%^  r^  »  Young  Lndy  who  sent  me 

»  1jI»k^  ^^  •  IVtttw  of,  38. 

"^^m  Snuw*  IVh^wJ*  «*  »n  Early  Hour,  On,  9. 

r;!*^  *^  Merouud  Tarern,  40. 

*  JK*    *  V»Wt,  unseen,  unheard,'  37. 

r  j^^  ^uu^n  in  the  Highlands,  after  a  Visit  to 

>»*.•*•  ^  i\mntry,  246. 

4^x  Kvn^wpore,  A,  249. 
,      V   ^1  MiUon*s  Hair.  On  seeing  a,  39. 

wy^^  bV<ik:raent  of  an  Ode  to,  119. 
ifc^,X*^.  i3tH>rge  Felton,  Epistle  to,  9. 
^  :^rrili«i,  243. 
»^^n^A.\lv.  Ode  on.  126. 
^^^jy^Aid  Tavern,  Lines  on  the.  40. 
^^,^'si  Hair.  On  seeing  a  Look  of,  39. 
Xiirti  lAJve,  238. 


Je.  Ode  to  a,  144. 
IV  the,  41. 


•a  I 


hateful 


am    oii^teB  tt 

*0:  w««IoBeoftlwO|ympiaBtwelTe,'239. 

Odt:  'BaidsofF^sBi«ia^oflCrth«'125. 

Ode  OB  a  Chreeian  Uxn,  134. 

Ode  oB  Indoleiioe,  135. 

Ode  OB  Melancholy,  136. 

Ode  to  a  ^htii^e,  144. 

Ode  to  ApoUo,  6. 

Ode  to  Fanny,  137. 

Ode  to  Maia,  Fragment  of  ai^  119. 

OdetoIVyehe,  142. 

On  a  Picture  oi  Leander,  S8L 

On  Death,!. 

On  Fame,  142. 

On  Fame,  Another,  142. 

On  fiist  looking  into  Chi^mum^a  Hiomer,  9. 

On  hearing  the  Bagpipe,  aMlaettiv  ns  SCrcM^er 

played  at  luYeraiy,  246. 
On  learing  Some  Friends  at  an  Eariy  Hour,  9. 
On  Leic^  Hunt's  Poem  Tke  Siarp^Rimm^  38. 
On  Oxford,  252. 
On   reoeiTing  a  Curious  Shell  and  a  Copy  of 

Veises,  4. 
On  seeing  a  Lock  of  Milton's  Hair,  39. 
On  seeing  the  Elgin  Marhks,  36. 
On  sitting  down  to  read  King  Lear  oooe  again, 

40. 
On  the  Grasshopper  and  Cricket,  35. 
On  the  Sea,  37. 

On .  *Think  not  of  it,  sweet  one,  so,'  38. 

On  Tisiting  the  Tomh  of  Bums,  130. 
Otho  tbz  Grbat,  158. 


Party  of  Lorers,  A,  251. 
Picture  of  Leander,  On  ft,  38. 
PbKMS  OF  1818-1819,  Ths,  110. 
Prophecy,  A:  To  George  Keats 

249. 
Psyche,  Ode  to,  142. 


in  America, 


Reynolds,  John  Hamilton,  Epistle  to,  240. 
Reynolds,  John  Hamilton,  To,  44. 
RohinHood,  41. 
Ronsard,  Translation  from  a  Soimet  of,  12;). 


Sea,  On  the,  37. 

Sharing  Ere's  Apple,  248. 

'Shed  no  tear!  O  shed  no  tear ! ' 

Sleep,  To,  142. 

Sleep  and  Poetry,  18. 

SoUtnde,  Sonnet  to,  12. 

Some  Ladies.  To,  3. 

Song  about  Myself,  A,  244. 

Songs: 

Daisy's  Song,  23."). 

Fbery  Songs,  141. 


141. 


Toliys  Stone,  2m. 

'  Huili,  hush  !  tread  softly  I  hu^h,  hiish,  my 

dear,'  120. 
*'  1  had  a  di>v«,  and  the  sweet  dove  died/  V2^. 

*  The  atrangtr  lighted  from  his  steed!,'  2-H>. 
Written  on  a  Blank  Fuge  hi  Beaumont  and 

Fletcher'i  Works,  42. 
Sonnets : 
Addjeased  to  Beniamui  Robert  Haydon,  l^. 

*  After   dark    vftpours    have   oppressed   oiu* 
plaina^'  3ii. 

*"  As  from  the  darkenini:  gloom  a  silver  dove,' 

12. 
^Bloe!   't  i«  the  life  of   heaven, —  the  do- 

in;un/  4*^. 
Dream  after  reRdiiiR  Dante's  £piiKode  of  Paolo 

and  Franeeaca,  A,  KI8. 
^  Happy  h  En^flaiid  I     I  could  be  content/  -Tn 

*  How  many  bapdM  g^ild  the  lapees  of  time, '  8. 
Hiitimn  St'aijutLs,  TIib,  44, 

*  If    by   dull  rhymes  onr    Englwh   must   be 
L'hatn'd/  144, 

*  Keen,  iitini   ^usts  are  whisp'nng:  here  and 
there,'  H. 

Last  Sonnet,  The.  ^VJ, 

'  Oh  !  how  I  lijvi*,  on  a  fair  snmmer^s  CTBt*  13. 

On  a  Picture  (*f  Leauder,  liH. 

On  Fanie^  1 42, 

On  Fame,  Another,  14'2. 

On  fii-st  lookiiifj  into  €hapmtin'n  Homer,  9. 

On    hearing    the    Baifpipe    sind  neelng    The 

StrangfT  played  at  Invtsmry,  24*(. 
On  Ufxiviiig  So  me  Friends  at  an  Early  Hoar,  il. 
On.  Leigh  Hunt's  Poem  The  St&rp  of  Eimini, 

On  seeing  the  Elg:iii  Marbles,  "M't. 

On  sittini^   do>fTi   to  read    King  Lear    once 

a;^in,  40. 
On  the  Griisahopper  and  Crieket,  35* 
On  the  Sea,  1X1. 
'  Chi  visiting  the  Tomb  of  Burns,  120, 

^  The  day  ia  gone,  and  all  its  sweets  are  goiie  !  ^ 

214. 
To  a  Cat,  2.-2. 

To  a  Friend  who  sent  me  some  Roses,  13, 
To  AilaaRock,  121. 
To  a  Lady  seen  for  a  Few  Moments  at  Vanx- 

hall,  12.1, 
To  A  Young  Lady  who  sent  me  a  Laorel 

Crown,  7. 
To  Byr*jn,  2. 
Tu  Chatt^erton,  2. 
To  Fanny,  215. 
To  G.  A.  W.,  :u. 
To  George  Keabi,  251, 

To '.    '  Had  I  a  man's  fair  form/  26, 

^^  To  Haydon,  ^6. 


To  Homer,  119. 

To  John  Hamilton  Reynolde,  44, 

To  Koacinako,  'M, 

To  Lei^h  Unnt,  Esq.,  ^iZ. 

To  my  Brother  George,  2I5» 

To  my  Brothers,  *tj. 

'  To  one  who  has  been  Zong  in  city  pent,'  V&. 

To  Sleep,  112. 

To  Solitnde,  12. 

To  Spenser,  4uJ. 

To  the  Nile,  41. 

Tranalation  Ivtmi  »  Sonnet  of  Bomardt  123. 

'  When  f  have  feara  that  I  msy  osase  to  be,* 

*  Why  did  I  laugh  to-night  ?    No  voice  will 
tfll/  137, 

Written  ill  Anawer  to  a  Sonnet,  4^'!. 

Written  in  Di§gnst  of  Vulgar  Superstition,  ^i3. 

Written    in   the   Cottage  where   Buru»   waa 
bom,  121. 

Written  on  the  Blank  Space  at  the  End  of 
Chance r*a  Tale  of  TA^  Ftmrt  a nd  tht  Ltfe,  :«i. 

Wrif  tini  on  the  Day  that  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  left 
Priaon,  5. 

Writfeii  upon  the  Trip  of  Ben  Nevis,  12^i.  I 

Specimen  of  an  Indnctiou  to  a  Poemt  27. 
Spenser,  Imitation  uf,  1. 
Spenserian  Stanza,  written  at  theoloae  of  Canto 

H,,  Book  v.,  of  The  FatrU  Queene,  8. 
Spenserian  St anzuB  on  Charlce  Armitage  Brown, 

2:k}. 
Spenser,  To,  42. 

Sf.an£ss :  '  In  a  drear-nighted  December/  'M. 
Stanxos  to  Misa  Wylie,  24^J. 

SirpPLEMENTAHY    VeRSE,  \1X^. 

To ,    *  Hadst  thou  liv*d  in  days  of  old.'  IL 

To  a  Cat,  2.12. 

To  Autumn,  2\'>i. 

To  Fanny,  21 S. 

To  Homer,  119. 

To  Hope,  r*. 

To  John  Hamilt4)n  Reynolds,  44. 

To  Leigh  Hunt,  Esq,,  37. 

To  Sli*©p,  142. 

To  Some  Ladies,  3, 

ToSpenaer,  42. 

To  the  Nile,  41. 

To  Thomm  K**at8,  245, 

TraaHlation  from  a  Sonnet  of  Ronsard,  123, 

Two  or  Three  Posies,  251. 

Verses  to  Fajtkv  BitAWNf:,  214, 

Verses  written  during  a  Tour  in  Scotland,  120. 

*  Welcome  joy,  and  welceme  sorrow,'  42, 
What  the  Thruah  said.  4:t. 
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^  Where  ^s  the  Poet  ?    Show  him  !  show  him,' 

238. 
*'  Woman !  when  I  behold  thee,  flippant,  vain,'  2. 
Written  in  Answer  to  a  Sonnet,  43. 
Written  in  Disgust  of  Vulgar  Superstition,  35. 
Written  in  the  Cottage  where  Bums  was  bom, 

121. 


Written  on  the  Blank  Space  at  the  End  off 
Chaooer's  Tale  of  The  FUmn  and  the  I<f€, 
36. 

Written  on  the  Day  that  Mr.  Leigh  Hont  left 
Prison,  5. 

Written  upon  the  Top  of  Ben  Neyis,  123. 

Wylie,  Miss,  Stanzas  to,  240. 
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loRicULTURKi  the  effect  of,  on  chiiracter,  392, 

Amena's  letter*  to  Tom  Keats^  3(>i,  VAk'n 
America,  in  its  r«iation  to  Eoj^kiudf  XH. 

Bailey,  Benjamin,  entertains  Kealii  At  Oxford, 
264 ;  has  a  curacy,  271  ;  hb  love  affairs,  3c*7  ; 
lettere  to,  270, 271,  l!7:i,  t'H-'i,  'M\  303,  305,  ai^, 
387, 

Ben  NeyiB,  aisoent  of,  323,  324, 

Brawne,  Fanny,  fimt  met  by  Keats,  'J40 ;  de- 
»crib«rl  by  Keats^  :^42 ;  tiffs  with,  353 ;  ar- 
dently loved  by  Keata^  ^S8(J,  and  in  snbse- 
qnent  letters  commended  to  Brown,  44H ; 
kttcra  to,  'm\  :VS2,  383,  384,  'My,  3H«,  ^iO,  -113, 
4U,  +1!3,  424,  42:.,  426,  427,  428,  429,  43<),  432, 
433»4:M5,  438,  44t%441, 

Brawiie,  Mrs.^  takes  Bi'own^s  house,  340;  Keata 
dinea  with  her,  {H5  ;  letter  to,  44^1. 

Bruwn,  Charlea  Anaitage,  Letters  to,  410,  411, 
4:t7,  444,  44,''»,  447,  44>4. 

Burford  Bridge,  275. 

Bums,  Robert,  visit  to  the  country  of,  306, 310^ 
313,  31^. 

Burton's  Anatomy  of  Meianchoiy^  quoted,  397. 

Carithrooke,  Isle  of  Wight,  257. 

Charmiaa,  33L 

Ciiattertou,  Thomju,  Keata  insdribefl  Endpmion 

to  bis  memory,  297 ;  thinks  hia  the  purest 

Etiglish,  404. 
Chmt,  Keats 's  thoughts  ou,  363. 
Claret,  the  eharms  of,  35li» 
Clarke.  Cliarlea  Gowden*  Letters  to,  255. 
C^leridgu,  Samuel  Taylor,  272,  277. 
Cornwall,  Barry t  431. 
Cripp«,  Mr.,  'im,  '272,  275,  279,  281. 

Dante,  Keats  proposes  Ut  take  bini  on  a  jour- 
ney, :MMk 
Deyonsbire,  Keat^^a  opiiuon  of,  290,  2S)2,  294. 
Dilke,  Charles  Wentworth,  interest  of  in  his 
boy*8  education,  W^i ;   hia  ahsorptifiu  in  his 
I  box,  3^t  ^^1  3^ ;  hia  character,  405 ;  letters 

I  to,  273,  32«,  351,  385,  m\  412,  431,  4^^}, 

I        Elm 
I        End 


Elmes,  .lame»,  letter  to,  378, 

Endymion^  be^m  by  Keats,  I^SO ;  the  story  of, 


told  to  Fanny  Keats,  264 ',  draws  near  a  oldae, 
2(j0  ;  »  testt  of  hia  power  of  imagination,  270  ; 
completed,  281  ;  to  Berxe  aa  a  pioneer,  289 ; 
l>refac©  to,  2t)fi. 
Ejraiiiiner^  Tht^  a  battering  ram  against  Chi-ia- 
tianity,  2S8 ;  has  a  good  word  on  Wellington, 
2fj2 ;  Keats's  notice  in  it  of  Reynolds'a  Peter 
BW/,  3«7. 

Fingal^s  Cave,  .'522. 

French  Revolution,  Keats  on  the,  398. 

Godwin,  W'^illiam,  34tj, 
I  Goldfiali,  Keats^s  fancy  of  a  globe  of,  372. 
j   Greek,  Keats  wiabea  to  leani,  2^>'J. 

Haalam,  William,  letter  to,  375. 

Haydon,  Benjamin  Roberts,  Keats^s  first  ao- 
qnaintaoco  with,  255 ;  advises  Keats  to  gu 
into  the  country,  255  ;  his  quarrel  with  Hunt, 
270  ;  proptt»€^  to  make  a  f runtispieoe  for  JSn-^ 
dgmwn,'J,^l  ;  his  effect  on  Keats, 296;  money 
affairs  with,  :i5(J  ;  letters  to,  260,  3R9,  279, 29:?, 
25Ki,  :M9,  :m,  -m,  371,  373,  37^1,  412,  440,  443. 

Hazlitt,  William,  on  Sonthey,  2.5!:) ;  thinks 
Shakespeare  enough  for  na,  2(il  ;  his  Round 
Table^  26i*  ■  his  essay  on  comtuonplaoe  peo- 
ple, 2?2  ;  his  lecture  on  poetry*  287,  280 ; 
prosecutes  Blackwood,  'i27  ;  his  letter  to  Gif* 
ford,  iS58  ;  his  retort,  '^X 

Hessey,  Jamea  Aogustua,  letter  to,  328. 

Hunt,  Leigh,  self -delusions  of^  261 ;  hia  quarrel 
with  Haydon,  270 ;  attack  on,  in  Kdinbourgh 
Magtmne,  273 ;  his  own  name  coupled  with, 
273  ;  bis  critic Litm  of  Endijtmion^  282  ;  shows 
Keats  a  lock  of  Milton^s  hair,  284 ;  his  char- 
acter, 341  ;  hi»  conversation  qnoted,  'Mil ;  let- 
ter to,  258. 

Hifperion^  has  too  many  Miltcolc  inversloiia,  40S. 

Indiaman,  Keats^s  prospect  of  serrlce  on  an, 

Jeffrey,  Mi>iaes  M*  and  S,,  letter  to,  3M, 
Jeffrey,  Mrs.,  letters  to,  :30:i,  376,  377. 

Kean,  Edmund,   in    Richard   UL,   27t» ;    dis- 

cnssed,  277. 
Keata.  Fanny,  letters  to,  264,  308,  32*^,  326, 328, 


^ 
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33G,  337»  338»  350,  361,  :552,  3T1,  IM*2,  l^T.K  i^74, 
37r^  370,  378,  37l>,  381,  :iM(),  414,  -116,  417,  418, 
433,  424,  425,  427,  429,  433,  4»*,  436,  438,  431i, 
440,  442,  444. 

Keatfi,  GeiJiTfe,  hia  reaoluUoti  to  go  to  America, 
^^3 ;  hiH  marriage,  305 ;  arrival  m  Aiaericji, 
33ti ;  return  i^  En^tanrl  on  a  brief  visit,  41^», 

Keats,  Gettrge  and  Thmnam,  LetterKto,  26<j,  270, 
277,  280,  2.S1,  2HG,  2H8. 

Keat4,  George  and  GeorgiMM,  letters  to,  320, 
3;iH,  353,  31J4,  418. 

KeAts^  Johu,  goea  to  Southmnpton,  25G ;  visitji 
Cariabrooke,  257 ;  cannot  eidst  without  po- 
et ry,25H;  be^rts  Endj/mion,  LI'iS  ;  Imbits  of 
reading  and  wriliop,  2<i<) ;  ia  paintjed  in  a  pic- 
ture by  Haj'don,  2»il ;  bcrrowB  money  of  Tay- 
lor and  HifiUR^j,  262  ;  leavM  Margate  for  Can- 
terbury, 2ti2  ;  aaka  for  more  money,  2ili3 ;  jfoes 
to  Oxford,  2li3 ;  rows  on  tlie  Isis,  267  ;  niakea 
jfOf>d  prof^'eaa  with  Endnmion^  2*»y;  goes  to 
Hiimpatead,  270 ;  regardn  his  loni;  poem  aa 
a  t^'St  of  |H)wer  of  ittm^natiou.  Hi) ;  is  at 
liurkiitg,  276;  reads  Sbakeepeare's  sonnets, 
27ti ;  criticiaefl  Weat'a  painting  of  Death  on 
the  Pale  Horsv^  277 ;  writes  articles  for 
The  Champhn^  277 ;  calls  on  Wordsworth, 
278;  passes  in  the  firet  book  of  Endymion, 
281;  goea  to  hear  HfiSfclitt  lecture  on  j«K?try, 
282  \  hia  recipe  for  a  pleafjant  life,  28(.i ;  m 
reading  Voltjiire  and  Gibbi»n,  280 ;  goes  to 
Devonshire,  2^Kj ;  goes  to  Hoiiitou,  303 ;  re- 
turns to  Hampetead,  303 ;  gues  to  Keswick 
by  way  of  Ambleside,  307 ;  climbs  Skiddaw 
and  goes  to  Carlisle,  <M)7  ;  visits  the  haunts  of 
Bums,  30?^ ;  visits  the  Meg  Merrilies  conntr>\ 
30'.J ;  crosses  to  Ireland,  311 ;  sees  Ailaa  crag, 
312 ;  goes  i^  Glasgow,  313 ;  rehearses  his 
route,  314  ;  tnivi^rsea  Loch  Lomond,  *116  ;  in 
yiew  of  tli©  IlebrideH,  317  ;  rt^acbea  Inverary, 
318 ;  oomos  to  the  Isle  of  Mull,  319 ;  cro8s<<s 
the  ide,  321;  Tttite  Fingal's  Cave,  322; 
dunbe  Ben  Nevis,  323;  returns  to  Hamp- 
stead,  325  ;  rec4>uutjfi  his  passage  from  Inver- 
netfts,  i^'{0  ;  haa  an  encounter  with  an  unmmie<l 
Lady,  3:M ;  notifies  hi«  brother  Geon:e  of 
thtiir  bixjther  Tom's  deiith,  338 ;  nicetJ*  Fanny 
Brawue  for  the  firet  time,  1^40 ;  deacribi^'fl  her, 
342 ;  borrows  money  of  Taylor,  M^  \  lendn 
money  to  Haydon,  350;  goes  to  Chicliester, 
35;^;  goes  to  the  consecration  of  a  chapel, 
^tto  ;  considerrs  tlm  question  qf  going  to  Edin- 
bargh  and  studying  medieiiie,  361  ;  coasiderH 
also  the  plan  of  going  ^  siur^ou  on  an  India- 
man,  377  -  is  obliged  to  refuse  money  to  Hay- 
don, 379 ;  goea  to  Shiinklm,  Isle  of  Wight, 
38«) ;  dcBeribes  his  life  there,  <^1  ;  goea  t<o 
Winchester,  .'^87  ;  engaged  on  Hpperiofit  387  ; 


works  w^ith  Brown  on  a  tragedy,  389 ;  de- 
scribes Wiiichester,  ^1 ;  goes  up  to  LondOD, 
IMi ;  ret  urns  to  W^incbester,  3tH  ;  describee 
an  election  there,  4(.I0 ;  plays  a  joke  on  Briwh, 
4<M> ;  gives  up  Hyperion,  4t>8  ;  returns  t-o  town, 
413  ;  Ls  attacked  with  illness,  423 ;  is  ordered 
to  Italy,  431» ;  reaches  Home.  448, 
KeatB,  Tboraas,  aickuess  of,  27rs  335,  3:17  ;  his 
deatli,  ;m ;  his  affair  with  Wells,  364  ;  lei 
to,  307,  310,  312,  316,  320,  322. 

MiIton„  Jolip,  influence  of,  on  the  world, 
compared  with  Wordsworth,  TiiiL 

Orinda,  the  Matchlew,  referred  to  and  quoted, 

268, 
Oxford,  visited  by  Keata,  264;  deBcribed 

him,  *jty^. 

Philips,  Mrs.,  author  of  The  MatcM^i  Orinda^ 
268, 

Poetry.  Keats  oatmot  exist  without,  258 ;  unable 
to  talk  of  it,  2(il ;  the  quality  of  length  in, 
270,  271 ;  a  few  axioms  concerfjing.  289  ;  t\%& 
relief  brought  by,  328;  its  effect  on  cha 
ter,  :i:j*i. 

Psyche,  on  Ode  to,  371. 

Quarterly ^  Thi,  attempt  of,  to  enuK  Keata,  \ 

Religion,  Keata's  ideas  abont,  291. 
Reynolds,  Jane,  letter*  to,  365,  rPJIi. 
Eeynolde,  John  Hamilton,  letter*  to,  255,  \ 

2ti7,  289,  276,  385,  287,  292,  299,  314,  327, 

428. 
Reynold*,  Mariane  and  Jane,  letter  to,  263. 
Reynolds,  Mrs.,  letter  to,  *349. 
Rice,  James,  bttere  to,  294,  337,  416,  426. 

Soott,  Walter,  Eeats'a  opinion  of,  279. 
Severn,  Joseph,  a  friend  of  Keata,  255  ; 

to,  373,  415,  416. 

Shakespeare,  Keats  finds  a  head  of,  267;  ob- 
serving his  birthday,  258,  287  ;  his  Christian- 
ity, 260  ;  a  presiding  genius,  260  ;  enough  fur 
us,  261 ;  bis  sonnets,  276 ;  supposed  seal  of, 
21>3. 

8belley,  Percy  B>'»she,  'telling  etranee  atorine 
of  the  deaths  of  kings,*  251) ;  his  Queea  JfoA, 
277  ;  letter  to,  442. 

Snook.  Mr.,  267,  :t53,  :JM. 

Sonl-making,  ^i6lK 

Sonthaiuptou,  journey  to,  266. 

Staffer,  318,320,  ^^1. 

Taylor,  Anne  and  Jane,  poems  by,  265. 
Taylor  and  Hes*ey,  letters  to,  262,  363,  2U0,293b 
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%  Jdm,  lettan  to,  281,  284,  286,  289,  296, 

M9,  389,  392,  ilS,  437,  443,  444. 

Woidewotth,  WiUiun,  Mi  to   be   tenetod 

pede,  The,  361. 

£raim  262;  leed  hy  Keots  os  the  ]ak,267; 

critieisinofhis^Gipey,'27S;  mkof  nsAi- 

,  Mr.,  diapd  and  Hb  coiMeciation,  355. 

cunUm^  280;critiebedfbrhistheQnes.285« 

Cton,  the  Dnke  of,  diaeiiaaed  in  I^  Er- 

286;  his  effect  OB  the  lakes,  293 ;  eoMpued 

wr^2SL 

irith  MOton,  301;  his  plaee  is  the  MaHkm 

Oiariea  J.,  278;  his  leUtioDB  to  Tom 

Is,  364,  366. 

307. 

Benjamin,  277. 

Wyiie,  Mzs.,  letter  to,  324. 
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